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Art. I—1. The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Edited 
by John Murray. London, 1896. 

2. The Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Edited by R. E. 
Prothero. Two Volumes. London, 1896. 

3. The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, in Letters from 
1776 to 1796. By J. H. Adeane. London, 1896. 


DWARD GIBBON, who, after a hundred years, still 
reigns supreme among English and perhaps European 
historians, died in London, January 16th, 1794. He was in 
the middle of his fifty-seventh year. A few days’ illness,— 
the penalty of long neglect to consult physicians,—some hours 
of rather sharp suffering, but neither anguish of mind nor 
remorse of conscience, and the end was come. He passed away 
in the height of fame, but while the Revolution which he had 
unwittingly forwarded, though it was ever his abhorrence, flung 
a deep shade over France and the world. His name was to be 
linked henceforth in the shining chain of the Humes, the 
Voltaires, the Montesquieus who, by their fresh and fertile 
methods of writing history as a criticism of beliefs and a text 
for philosophic theories, had from their tranquil chambers 
sent out these AEtna-blasts of change and confusion. But the 
histories which others have left us from that eighteenth century 
sleep undisturbed upon our shelves. We yawn over Voltaire’s 
story of the German Empire ; we glance admiringly at the fine 
silken tissue of Hume, but turn from his pages when we have 
praised their literary excellence ; and the‘ Greatness and De- 
cline of the Romans,’ by M. le Président de Montesquieu, sends 
us back to the stately moving picture of the ‘ Decline and Fall, 
which we look into with ever-renewed delight, and an astonish- 
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2 Edward Gibbon. 


ment at its richness of colour and masterly handling, such as 
no modern artist in words seems likely to call forth. 

But Gibbon was something more than the historian of Rome. 
He was a man of letters on a great scale, who, though he had 
never published a line, would have been worthy of remem- 
brance for his enthusiastic devotion to learning, for his idea, to 
speak Platonically, of the true scholar, and for the life which 
he led in accordance with it. German industry has passed, 
since his day, into a proverb, It is stupendous, without doubt ; 
often, we feel, it is no less stupid ; an unwieldy Samson grind- 
ing at the mill, bereft of eyes and light, Gibbon, who devoured 
whole libraries, had the art of digesting them; he made his 
meal a banquet, and his erudition was an entertainment to 
which the sad came. Voltaire himself had not a quicker 
sight, a livelier pen; in the briefest of notes as in the immense 
field of his six quartos, that sparkling yet elaborate irony never 
deserted him ; and so taking was it and irresistible, that it 
proved too much even for his opponents. Always alert and 
attentive, Gibbon was not to be subdued, whether he dived 
into the mud of the Arian controversy, travelled on the hippo- 
griff which bore him safe, walking or flying, over the pathless 
sands and wild heathy places of the Byzantine historians, sat 
down with dull Saracenic chroniclers, or allowed himself to be 
led captive by Roman jurisprudence and the Academy of 
Inscriptions. A more perfect instance of learning without 
pedantry, and of vast labour directed to an issue which justifies 
while rewarding it, we shall not perhaps find anywhere in litera- 
ture. And it is our exceeding good fortune that this splendid 
scholar did not leave the stage before he had sketched an Auto- 
=r that has afforded, ever since its publication, a lofty 
example to students, and has caught in its charm men of the 
world. 

In what sense, however, was the ‘ Autobiography’ prepared ? 
When it came out, in March 1796, Lord Sheffeld Lew sae to 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ of which it formed the most impor- 
tant part, some words indicating with how much ‘ solicitude and 
attention’ it had been projected. Gibbon had left, indeed, no 
fewer than six different sketches in his own handwriting. One 
of these drafts, observes Lord Sheffield, ‘the most diffuse and 
circumstantial, so far as it proceeds, ends at the time when he 
quitted Oxford.’ The second breaks off in 1764, when he tra- 
velled to Italy ; the third at his father’s death, in 1770. To the 
fourth he had given the character of annals and brought them 
down to 1791, where he ends with some general reflections and 
a brief retrospect. But the annals are imperfect ; and sketches 
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five and six add comparatively few details. From all these pieces, 
concludes his friend and executor, ‘the following “ Memoirs ” 
have been carefully selected and put together.’ 

This description, which is entirely accurate so far as it goes, 
would not lead us to suspect that any passage worthy of publi- 
cation had been omitted. Some fifty years later, in fact, Dean 
Milman, who was bringing out a standard edition of the 
‘ Decline and Fall,’ had access to the Gibbon manuscripts, and, 
while bearing testimony to the ‘ great judgment’ with which 
Lord Sheffield had executed his task, he adds, ‘Much has been 
rejected in which the public would not have felt the slightest 
interest, and I found not above two or three sentences which 
I should have wished to rescue from oblivion.’ Moreover, at 
various times, Lord Sheffield had given out from the same 
locked-up treasury, a large number of the historian’s letters ; and 
these might be taken as completing the portrait which in Gib- 
bon’s ‘ Autobiography’ had been drawn with so accurate a 
pencil. What more did the world require? It was provided 
in Lord Sheffield’s own will that no further publication should 
take place. His directions were respected ; the ‘ Life’ became 
an English classic; and, if any one gave a moment's thought to 
the ‘ six different sketches’ lying in the strong room at Sheffield 
Place, there seemed no reason to trouble their repose, for we 
had surely all, or as good as all, that Gibbon could have told 
us about himself and his period. 

No, we had no such thing; and the centenary of his death, 
celebrated with a certain pomp and recognition which would 
have greatly pleased the man,—never inaccessible to praise, and 
often deserving it,—that festival opened the doors behind which 
lay these fair scrolls, and let in upon them a surprising light. 
The result was eminently curious. In the first place, a mosaic 
put together with most artful dovetailing of piece into piece, 
and remarkable for its omissions and judicious reticences, 
came out as seven distinct fragments, wherein much was 
repeated, and—Dean Milman notwithstanding—very little 
deserved to be forgotten, It was, in a different province, the 
case of Pascal’s ‘Pensées’ over again. Not that any harsh or 
unjustifiable proceedings had been used with Gibbon, at least 
in the ‘ Autobiography’; his ‘Letters’ were handled with 
greater freedom, and on a principle which for our part we 
should not care to defend, For the ‘ Correspondence’ now 
printed has not only filled up large spaces which a few stars, or 
none at al], pointed out in the early edition, but has sometimes 
dissolved a cento, or composite epistle, to which sentences 
from several quarters had contributed. But, in the second 
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place, we have gained a third more of the ‘Life’; and the 
‘ Letters, which include many of Lord Sheffield’s own,— 
admirable as literature and as history,—now amount to upwards 
of six hundred. At last, therefore, Gibbon enters the public 
presence, not as his friends had arranged the famous little man’s 
toilette, but in his habit as he lived, without expurgation of his 
too vehement phrases, or the suppression of great names, or any 
other treatment, literary, political, or religious, that the year 1796 
appeared to demand, The Sheffield mosaic is gone ; yet these 
cartoons, unfinished but still more impressive, and these epistles, 
a ‘rich and copious strain, will, to the curious in literature, 
make amends for a construction which, smooth and polished as 
it was, gave evidence in a high degree of that eighteenth-century 
device which sacrificed the imperfect text of genius to the 
judgment of the commentator, and to the expediency of the 
moment. 

While, then, we acknowledge the rare skill, and no less 
singular delicacy, with which Lord Sheffield has discharged 
his duty towards Gibbon, we cannot but rejoice in the circum- 
stance that now enables us to view that immortal biography as 
it issued from the writer's hands. It is a true restoration, 
untouched by time, fresh and lifelike, the fragments themselves 
eloquent with a studied, yet by no means unbecoming man- 
nerism, such as in his most private and disengaged converse 
the historian never laid aside. Gibbon, like Rubens, wrote in 
full dress; it was the natural clothing of his mind, that highly 
finished, epigrammatic style, and went well with the velvet and 
ruffles, the silk stockings, the sword at his side, and the eternal 
gold snuff-box, which made of him so accomplished a pattern, 
ill-favoured and insignificant though he was by nature, of the 
most artificial society that London or Paris could boast in 

* his day. 

Yet we study Gibbon’s ‘Memoirs’ from a point of sight 
in the neighbourhood of which he did but just arrive. We 
cannot expect him to answer our enquiries, or solve the problems 
that keep us from sleeping. He is not a wild Rousseau, driven 
out from among men by the insanity wherewith he shall after- 
wards infect whole generations, nor a Goethe weighing in the 
finest balances every thrill of sentiment to which his heart or 
his vanity responds. If he can ‘smile without contempt at the 
headlong passions of Benvenuto Cellini, and the gay follies of 
Colley Cibber,’ it is not because he has imitated either of them. 
Rather he resembles Montaigne, could we fancy the infinite 
curious seeking of the Gascon untempered with the fire, and 
nowhere intensified by the gloom, which give to him the air 
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of an everlasting enigma. In the doubt, the cynicism, the 
curiosity, the love of repose, the toleration or insouciance, the 
good-nature, the strong common-sense, the scholar’s musing 
upon the antique, the lively reading of dead authors, Gibbon 
and Montaigne agree like twin-brothers. Both are blind, deaf, 
and dumb in the region which we know as the supernatural ; 
to them the Divine, revealed or experienced, is literally a kind 
of madness ; when they read of it in history, it scandalizes and 
shocks them ; it has on their minds precisely the same effect 
which their want of decency has upon ours. They do not, 
cannot, dream of ascribing these tumultuous yet world-wide 
phenomena to a cause behind the veil; religion, in their judg- 
ment, is on a level with hysteria; fanaticism—that is to say, 
hallucination—wrought upon by self-interest or deep State- 
policy, must account for it all; but the wise man who sees 
through this web of deceit and childishness will keep his 
thoughts to himself. At all events, he will but insinuate, not 
boldly express them ; and thus, with these Epicureans as with 
mystics and the school of Plato, irony becomes the instrument 
of teaching or the weapon of defence. 

Such was Gibbon, not one tormented with the thirst of divine 
things, but the natural man,—homme moyen. sensuel is a name 
that suits him admirably,—but human, far from diabolic, and 
with many delightful qualities ; affectionate, too, and generous, 
and capable of a lifelong friendship when once he had found, as 
in Lord Sheffield, a man to his liking. Nay more. Although, 
whether young or old, not ‘inflamed with any lively sense of 
devotion or enthusiasm,’ yet a single religious episode proved 
to be the turning-point in Gibbon’s career. Had he not, on the 
8th of June, 1753, * solemnly, though privately, abjured the errors 
of heresy,’ at the feet of a Jesuit, who in reconciling him with 
the Roman Church braved the penalties of high treason, the 
youthful renegade would never have been sent to Lausanne. 
His talents must have won him a fellowship among the monks 
of Magdalen; and, inscribed in the tranquil hierarchy of the 
gods, he might have sunk into a leaden sleep from which not 
even the trump of Alaric could have awakened him. But 
Middleton, Bossuet, and the orthodox indifference which he 
charges upon his Oxford Alma Mater, combined to set him 
thinking for himself, and acting as he thought ; and when foreign 
exile and M. Pavillard, the Calvinist minister, had persuaded 
him to conform (though not precisely to believe), he took 
pattern by Bayle and Chillingworth, and lay down to rest on 
the easy pillows of scepticism. In such a mood he beheld the 
Roman Empire hastening to conversion under Constantine. 
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What else could that change be except a decline and fall? Si 
parvis componere magna,—had not the like thing happened, or 
all but happened, in his own case? But he was rescued in 
time; the ancient world, less fortunate, saw Julian die and 
Justinian triumph. So must the historian have reasoned ; and 
his submission to the Papal Church led in its consequences to 
the view which he has expanded through so many artful and 
embittered pages, of the causes that first weakened and finally 
overcame the Imperial Power. 

And now that we have drawn its chief outlines, we will 
follow this ever-entertaining biography into some of its details. 
A short but celebrated descant on pride of ancestry, which 
is now printed last of the fragments, was fittingly assigned 
by Lord Sheffield as a prelude to the whole. Gibbon, who 
for many years did not know whether his grandfather Edward, 
the South Sea director and source of his own fortune, was 
not a filius terre, or son of nobody, discovered by accident, 
much to his gratification, that the family were ancient squires 
of Kent, going back beyond 1326. They could claim a 
coat of arms, ‘the most useless of all coats,’ says their descen- 
dant; but he is careful not to pass it by undescribed. John 
Gibbon was ‘ Marmorius,’ or architect, to King Edward IIL, 
and designed, or built, the strong castle of Queenborough. 
Their greatest glory, however, was James Fiens, Baron Say 
and Seale, Lord High Treasurer in the reign of Henry VI., 
‘from whom,’ says Gibbon, ‘I am lineally descended in the 
eleventh degree.’ And with just pride he quotes the scene in 
Shakespeare which brings on the stage Jack Cade, who charges 
that ill-fated Lord with his devotion to learning and his skill 
in the French language. The application to our autobiographer 
is close and flattering. But he had already exhorted the house 
of Spenser ‘to consider the “ Fairy Queen ” as the most precious 
jewel in their coronet.’ To the Fieldings, kinsmen of the 
Counts of Hapsburg, he had prophesied in a lofty sentence, 
‘the romance of “Tom Jones,” that exquisite picture of human 
manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the 
imperial eagle of the house of Austria.’ And he knew, as 
distinctly as Horace or Thucydides, that his own achievement 
would survive brass and marble, nor needed the emblazoning of 
heralds to preserve his renown. 

Still it was pleasant to be of gentle birth; and yet more 
pleasant would it have been, despite the lapse into trade of his 
ancestors at the beginning of the seventeenth century, could old 
Edward Gibbon have kept the ninety-six thousand pounds 
which were sequestrated by resolution of the House of Com- 
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mons when the South Sea bubble burst. The historian is 
vehement—shall we suspect that he could not be impartial ?— 
on the iniquity of this high-handed proceeding. His ruined 
grandfather made a second fortune, and left lands in Sussex, 
Buckinghamshire, and Hampshire, as well as a spacious house 
at Putney and a share in the New River Company, to his only 
son Edward, and substantial portions to his daughters, Hester 
and Catherine. He was a stern Jacobite, who prayed for 
the King, but not by name ;—severe, also, in cutting down his 
son’s inheritance, when that son married against his will 
Miss Judith Porten, a damsel rather charming than wealthy. 
She died when her one surviving child, destined to such 
notable things in the world of letters, was but eleven years 
old. He confesses that no very clear image of her person or 
conversation had remained with him; but in the following 
passage, now printed for the first time, he has sketched some- 
thing of his parents’ character and their varied fortunes :— 


‘My mother’s portraits convey some idea of her beauty; the 
elegance of her manners has been attested by surviving friends; and 
my Aunt Porten could descant for hours on the talents and virtues 
of her amiable sister. A domestic life would have been the choice 
and the felicity of my mother, but she vainly attempted to check 
with a silken rein the passions of an independent husband. The 
World was open before him: his spirit was lively, his appearance 
splendid, his aspect chearful, his address polite ; he gracefully moved 
in the highest circles of society, and I have heard him boast that he 
was the only member of Opposition admitted into the old Club at 
White’s, where the first names of the country were often rejected. 
Yet such was the pleasing flexibility of his temper, that he could 
accommodate himself with ease and almost with indifference to every 
class—to a meeting of Lords or farmers, of Citizens or Foxhunters ; 
and without being admired as a wit, Mr. Gibbon was everywhere 
beloved as a companion and esteemed as a man. But in the pursuit 
of pleasure, his happiness, alas! and his fortune were gradually 
injured. C&conomy was superseded by fashion ; his income proved 
inadequate to his expence; his house at Putney, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, acquired the dangerous fame of hospitable enter- 
tainment; against the more dangerous temptation of play he was 
not invulnerable, and large sums were silently precipitated into that 
bottomless pit.’ 


What an immortal thing is style! Who except Gibbon 
could have written thus candidly, with such unconquerable 
politeness, and so exact a measure of feeling, when his father 
was in question? No need to sign or seal these new-found 
sentences ; from one mind and one pen alone could they be 
derived. ‘Had he continued to walk in the path of mercantile 
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industry,—thus this sedate paragraph ends,—‘ my father 
might have been a happier, and his son a richer, man,’ But 
the son feels no indignation, nothing but an amused ironical 
sense of the price which so taking a person must have paid for 
his advantages. He is Flatus, the weathercock, described in 
terms somewhat sharp by his old tutor, William Law, non- 
juror, mystic, and man of genius, who captivated Miss Hester 
Gibbon—the Saint, her nephew calls her playfully; but in 
French it would be la dévote, or perhaps la bégueule—and who 
died in the house ‘ of his beloved Miranda’ (if she was Miranda, 
which has been doubted) at an advanced age about the year 
1761. The Saint lived long after, ‘ mistress of her own actions 
and a splendid fortune’; in voluntary and, as she believed, 
meritorious penance, says the incorrigible sceptic; but she 
would not be reconciled with her brother’s es? ways, and 
nothing could ever persuade the good woman to stay beneath 
her nephew’s roof, Once, to his amazement, she proposed to 
borrow a sum of money from him; but so utter a violation of 
the laws of nature shocked one who put no faith in miracles, 
and he declined like a philosopher, but in the soft words of 
an expectant or presumptive heir. She left him, at last, a 
comfortable estate ; but the thousand pounds which at an early 
season were destined for him, she cut down, or, as he expresses 
it somewhat curiously, she ‘decimated, by reducing it to a 
single hundred. When Gibbon addresses an epistle to her 
‘small habitation at Cliffe,’ he is always on his best behaviour, 
and as demure as a pene who would like to be suspected of 
saying his prayers. ad, for example, and admire—but it is 
impossible not to smile at—the exceedingly proper and edifying 
account which he renders to the Saint of his father’s last 
moments, Voltaire would have written with more unction and 
overdone his acting ; but Gibbon is grave, tender, and sympa- 
thetic—could we think him quite sincere, the tone would be 
unimpeachable. But, in view of the reduction of her legacy, 
who shall say that the Saint was less keen-witted than her 
nephew ? 

The childhood of a man of genius is seldom happy. 
Gibbon’s account of his early years, though he shuns the 
pathetic, leaves an impression not unlike that of Leopardi, or 
some other stepson of fortune, whose spirit, awake and eager, 
must contend with a feeble frame and all the maladies which it 
takes or is guarded against. ‘I was successively afflicted,’ we 
learn from him, ‘by lethargies and feavers; by opposite 
tendencies to a consumptive and a dropsical habit; by a con- 
traction of my nerves, a fistula in my eye, and the bite of a dog 
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most vehemently suspected of madness.’ His education was 
neglected or broken ; and only a secret but indomitable passion 
for knowledge, of which the boy himself was hardly aware, 
prevented him from growing up, as he remarks bitterly, ‘an 
illiterate cripple.’ Much he was indebted to his maiden aunt, 
Mrs. Catherine Porten, the ‘ Kitty’ of his mature correspon- 
dence, who treated him as a friend, and whom he cherished as 
fondly as it was in his nature to care for anyone. She opened 
his mind to history and romance ; ‘ and to her kind lessons,’ he 
says in a memorable sentence, which should be carved above 
libraries, ‘I ascribe my early and invincible love of reading, 
which I would not exchange for the treasures of India.’ When, 
in 1786, she passed away painlessly, Gibbon recalled with emo- 
tion all that she had done for him: ‘I was a puny child, 
neglected by my mother, starved by my nurse, and of whose 
being very little care or expectation was entertained ; without 
her maternal vigilance I should either have been in my grave, 
or imperfectly lived, a crooked ricketty monster, a burthen to 
myself and others.’ Aunt Kitty, though she taught him neither 
language nor science, was certainly ‘the most useful preceptor’ 
he ever had. 

Until, indeed, Gibbon was transferred to Lausanne, she was 
the only real teacher of his mind. To schools he owed, not 
an increase of knowledge, but an increase of sorrow. At 
home, in the library which his bankrupt grandfather, Porten, 
had left behind on flying from England, the lad of twelve 
revelled in folios, wandered through the worlds of history, 
travel, and fiction, stumbled into Xenophon and the classics 
over the threshold of imperfect translations, began to culti- 
vate a sense of dates and places which marked the genuine 
student, and was kept awake at nights by the discrepancies 
between the Hebrew and the Septuagint chronology. But 
see him at Westminster School, or Kingston-on-Thames, and 
the change is grievous. ‘My timid reserve was astonished 
by the crowd and tumult; the want of strength and activity 
disqualified me for the sports of the play-field; nor have I 
forgot how often, in the year forty-six, I was reviled and buffetted 
for the sins of my Tory ancestors.’ At the expense of man 
tears and some blood, he purchased a knowledge of the Latin 
syntax. But his painful climbing landed him only in the third 
form ; and he was sent to Esher, in 1752, that he might learn 
the beauties of Latin from the Rev. Philip Francis, who ‘had 
executed with success and applause,’ a complete translation of 
Horace into English metre, while his far more famous son was 
destined, perhaps to be the author of ‘ Junius,’ and certainly to 
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fight a duel with Warren Hastings. Francis, however, had a 
spirit too lively for his profession ; ‘ and while he indulged him- 
self in the pleasures of London, his pupils were left at Esher, 
in the custody of a Dutch Usher, of low manners and con- 
temptible learning.’ When this was discovered, Mr. Gibbon’s 
perplexity, rather than his prudence, drove him upon a sudden 
resolution, which had infinite consequences. Without prepara- 
tion or delay he carried the boy, who was not yet fifteen, to 
Oxford, and had him matriculated as a gentleman-commoner of 
Magdalen College. 

Dr. Johnson, whose powers of metaphysical analysis were 
never exquisite, has denied innate dispositions, on much the same 
principle which persuaded Locke to deny innate ideas. But the 
argument is by no means parallel ; and Gibbon stands forward 
as an instance not easy to challenge of the predestined historian. 
Before passing the gate of Magdalen Tower, this puny creature 
with the large brain had thrown himself on the ‘ Universal 
History,’ as it appeared in octavo volumes; from the ancient 
had leaped to the modern world; had devoured, like so many 
novels, ‘ crude lumps of Speed, Ralph, Mézéray, Davila, Machi- 
avel, Father Paul’; and ‘had swallowed with the same 
voracious appetite the descriptions of India and China, Mexico 
and Peru.’ The continuation of Echard, no uncommon book, 
immersed him in the passage of the Goths over the Danube ; 
Howell exhibited the Byzantine period on a larger scale; 
Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed the boy’s attention ; and 
some instinct of criticism (how rare at thirteen !) directed him 
to consult the genuine sources. He had long been enchanted 
with Galland’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’—a production infinitely more 
valuable in the eyes of Europe than the Koran itself, and a 
treasure-house of medizval and Eastern customs. Now, Simon 
Ockley, the original, taught him a strange new history ; round 
the charmed circle he ranged ; and, he concludes, ‘ before I was 
sixteen 1 had exhausted all that could be learnt in English of 
the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks; and the same 
ardour urged me to guess at the French of d’Herbelot, and to 
construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s Albupharagius.’ 

Such a course of reading will justify the well-known sen- 
tence, ‘I arrived at Oxford with a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a Doctor, and a degree of ignorance of 
which a school-boy would have been ashamed.’ ‘ But thou, 
Oxford,—not street, but University !’—we may exclaim, paro- 
dying that fine rhetoric of De Quincey’s, ‘how didst thou, 
stony-hearted stepmother, receive this orphan, this child who 
was one of a thousand?’ He has told us in words which 
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will ever remain inscribed in the memory of Englishmen. 
Twice in these fragments without the alteration of a syllable, 
has the historian delivered his damning testimony against 
students that never studied, teachers that had forgotten to teach, 
proctors that made no enquiries whether young men were safe 
in College or hearing the midnight chimes in Covent Garden,— 
above all, and this with an accent of unwonted passion,—against 
divines who were orthodox but supine, dogmatic but indifferent ; 
who insisted on their young men signing articles which they 
had not read; and who suffered them to approach the holy 
table, though ignorant of the Christian mysteries, From 
subscribing the articles Gibbon was excused by reason of his 
tender years. 


‘My College,’ he says, ‘forgot to instruct, I forgot to return, 
and was myself forgotten by the first magistrate of the University. 
Without a single lecture, either public or private, either Christian or 
Protestant, without any Academical subscription, without any epi- 
scopal confirmation, I was left, by the dim light of my Catechism, to 
grope my way to the chappel and communion-table, where I was 
admitted without a question.’ 

In the Oxford of Gibbon Milton’s ‘lean and sallow abstinence’ 
found small favour within the common-room ; as he may judge 
who will consider the double-chinned portraits now adorning the 
stately hall of Christ Church, where Locke’s refined and delicate 
features seem strangely out of place. The conversation of 
the Fellows ‘ stagnated in a round of College business, Tory 
politics, personal stories, and private scandal.’ They drank 
hard, slept long, were still vehement Jacobites; and ‘ from the 
toil of reading, or thinking, or writing, they had absolved their 
conscience.’ Every one will remember the sneering parallel or 
contrast between the monks of Magdalen and the Benedictines 
of St. Maur to which these words are a prelude. And now, 
when he was arguing himself into a form of religion which 
the statutes of Oxford abhorred, he was left to his own devices 
as completely as when he had eloped from his somnolent 
guardians, to enjoy the pleasures of a London holiday. He fell, 
however, by his own hand, and was neither seduced, nor even 
tempted, to the momentary lapse. 

‘The University of Oxford,’ we read in the second fragment 
now published, ‘which has suffered some reproach from my 
short apostacy, was insulted by the false supposition that some 
Jesuits, some Romish Wolves must have been permitted to 
steal into the fold and to devour the lambs while the shepherd 
was asleep.’ But no such thing; the shepherd, indeed, might 
sleep; not a wolf was near. From another student, one 
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Molesworth, Gibbon borrowed the books that made a conquest 
of him. Father Parson’s racy and trenchant style, which read 
in Swift’s judgment like the best English prose ever written, 
Bossuet’s ‘ specious Apology,’ and ‘ bold and well-aimed attack ’ 
—enforced as their general argument seemed to be (or so 
Gibbon imagined) by the dilemma which Middleton had then 
thrust upon the reluctant English mind, ‘ Either no miracles at 
any period, or miracles are possible in every period, —all these 
converging influences explain, without a Jesuit from behind 
the arras, our young logician’s syllogism, and the step to which 
it drove him on, He was reconciled to Rome almost as soon as 
he had finished his reasoning: and ‘ An elaborate controversial 
Epistle, approved by my director and addressed to my father, 
announced and justified the step which I had taken.’ It 
was, even in the relaxed state of the Penal Laws against 
Roman Catholics, a serious one. Mr. Gibbon, too angry 
to be prudent, divulged the secret; some enquiries were made 
by that august body, the Privy Council ; and Magdalen College 
shut her gates on the apostate for ever. His cousin, Sir Gilbert 
Eliot, was called in to advise. If Oxford had proved insecure, 
what school, public or private, could be relied upon to keep out 
these sr Sir Gilbert knew Lausanne; he recommended 
M. Pavillard; and on June 19th, 1753, within eleven days 
from his abjuration, the boy of sixteen left England, for a 
banishment which lasted until he came of age. 

Here begins his long and delightful Correspondence. At first 
he writes in a timid, carefully modulated tone; and after 
eighteen months of exile and estrangement, he must still entreat 
for a return of his father’s tenderness. Yet he had become ‘a 
good Protestant’ by Christmas Day 1754, when he received the 
Communion from his tutor’s hands in the church at Lausanne. 
* It was here,’ says Gibbon with imperturbable gravity, ‘that I 
suspended my Religious enquiries, acquiescing with implicit 
belief in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants.’ The ‘thin little 
figure with the large head,’ upon which dull M. Pavillard 
gazed with astonishment, had thus been recovered to outward 
conformity ; but a habit of criticism does not easily suffer 
itself to be overcome; and neither the Swiss manner of living 
nor the Calvinist theology was capable of winning a tenacious 
spirit, or of making the young Oxford man forget his luxury 
and independence, both now denied him by a careless rather 
than an unkind father. 

During this long stay among a French-speaking people, 
Gibbon lost his English completely. He studied, thought, 
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wrote, spoke, and dreamt in French. His teacher was not 
Pavillard, but himself, for he says excellently, ‘In the life of 
every man of letters, there is an wra, a level, from whence he 
soars with his own wings to his proper height.’ The system 
of Crousaz opened his mind to logic and consecutive reasoning ; 
he read, translated, and imitated Cicero; but he was already 
planning, and in the course of some twenty-seven months 
carried out, a review of the whole Latin literature so broad 
and accurate, so full and yet so precise, that even scholars 
as persevering as the late Mark Pattison have spoken of 
it with an admiration not far removed from despair. And 
indeed, where else shall we find ‘the minute history of a self- 
education on so superb a scale,’ which, before Gibbon was 
turned twenty-one, included in its range the historians, poets, 
orators, and philosophers, taken in a chronological series, ‘ from 
the days of Piantes and Sallust, to the decline of the language 
and Empire of Rome’? Nor was this review, adds the 
‘Biography,’ however rapid, either hasty or superficial. ‘I 
indulged myself in a second, or even third perusal of Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, and studied to imbibe the sense and 
spirit most congenial to my own.’ In these absorbing, because 
delightful occupations, he enjoyed the companionship of his 
lifelong friend, the amiable Deyverdun. But we have no 
reason to imagine that any other had traced for Gibbon the 
path which he followed ; his inclination to historical enquiry, 
his grasp of a genuine method, his freedom from reliance upon 
second-hand authorities, and the adamantine industry with 
which, at so restless an age, he persisted in a task so extensive, 
were all due to the peculiar inborn tendency which we are wont 
to call genius, but of which the sources and the conditions 
remain unexplored. 

Greek he had never even slightly learnt, and could not now 
do more than attempt its rudiments, for Pavillard was better 
acquainted with controversy than with Homer. Grotius and 
Puffendorf taught him law; and Locke instructed him in Whig 
principles which he never thoroughly digested ; but his delight 
was ‘in the frequent perusal of Montesquieu, whose energy of 
style and boldness of hypothesis were powerful to awaken and 
stimulate the Genius of the Age.’ But he lays stress upon 
three authors especially who, in his judgment, contributed to 
form the Roman historian, ‘From the provincial letters of 
Pascal, which almost every year I peruse with new pleasure, I 
learned to manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony, 
even on subjects of Ecclesiastical solemnity.’ By-M. l’Abbé 
de la Bletterie, he was introduced to Julian and his times. 

And 
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And in the ‘Civil History’ of Naples, by Giannone, Gibbon 
‘ observed with a critical eye the progress and abuse of Sacer- 
dotal power, and the Revolutions of Italy in the darker 
s. 
b | sor these deeper currents, we could not expect any clear signs 
a when he is writing home. He had learnt the art of disguising, 
ie or at least of dissembling, his sentiments in a gay and even boyish 
im | style, which is often so curiously French that it would lead us to 
7 imagine him some years more juvenile than the calendar would 
warrant. He is polite and playful, and ever anxious to satisfy 
his father’s enquiries,—though not quite ready to let him know 
of the gambling — into which, more by accident than 
design, he has once fallen, and which costs him a hundred and 
ten guineas. Another topic on which he was unduly reticent 
with Mr. Gibbon was Mademoiselle Suzanne Curchod. ‘I hesi- 
tate from the apprehension of ridicule, says our philosopher, 
‘when I approach the delicate subject of my early love.’ But he 
has given his readers a somewhat varnished picture of it all, 
nothing to his own disadvantage, if also more idyllic in its 
description of the maiden’s ‘tranquillity and cheerfulness,’ on 
being left to wear the willow, than his ‘ Diary’ and some 
remnants of correspondence will bear out. His attachment was 
disappointed of success, ‘I sighed asa lover, I obeyed as a son,’ 
writes the old diplomatist ; but the ‘ pure and exalted sentiment’ 
in which he takes pride, was no little complicated with jealousy, 
it and diversified by fits of coldness, until it became a killing frost. 
In 1757, during the first attack, Gibbon had proposed to Mlle. 
Suzanne that she should marry him out of hand, without con- 
sulting the British parent, though the intending bridegroom was 
under age. The lady refused ; which was at least a proof that the 
Curchods did not aim at entangling a rich young Englishman, 
or speculate on the chances of his father’s forgiveness. When 
he was allowed to come home, Suzanne wrote to him, and he 
appears to have answered. In 1761, he sent her his first essay 
in literature; but in the August of next year he broke off the 
engagement, alleging his father’s opposition, and that, without 
his consent, he should himself be ‘ helpless and destitute.’ Still 
the lady did not give him up. The year 1763 saw him a 
second time at Lausanne; she wrote once more, and Pastor 
| Moultou endeavoured to gain Rousseau’s eloquence for so 
amiable a cause. But Jean Jacques thought Gibbon cold- 
hearted, and disparaged the style of his literary attempt as 
‘deformed by perpetual affectation and the pursuit of bril- 
liancy’; to which he added, with prophetic insight, ‘ Mr. 
Gibbon is not the man for me.’ Neither was he the man for 
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Mlle. Curchod. In his ‘Diary’ the young man writes,—we 
translate his hasty French :— 


‘I have received a letter which was the last I expected. It came 
from Mlle. C., a dangerous and artful girl! She makes her 
apology from the first moment that she knew me,—her constancy 
towards me, her disdain for M. de Montplaisir, and the delicate and 

ersevering loyalty which she chose to perceive (a cru voir) in the 
Totter in which I told her that there was no more hope. Her excur- 
sions to Lausanne, the adorers she there found, and the favour with 
which she listened to them, were the hardest of things to explain. 
But neither Deyverdun, she says, nor any other could for a single 
instant efface my image from her heart. She amused herself at 
Lausanne ; she did not care for anybody. It may be so (Je le veux 
bien). But such “amusements” convict her of the most hateful dis- 
simulation; and if to be unfaithful is sometimes a weakness, to be 
double-faced is always a fault. This business, remarkable in all its 
details, has done me good service; it has unsealed my eyes to the 
character of women, and will keep me long on my guard against the 
seductions of love.’ 


Here we may contemplate what a French idiom calls ‘ the 
reverse of the medal,’ which Gibbon has struck to his own 
honour and glory. But the damsel made one last attempt. She 
arrived at Lausanne in February 1764, and met her old flame, 
who was now as cool as philosophy could make him, and whom 
she rallied on his dandified airs; ‘but she must have seen a 
hundred times,’ writes M. le petit-maitre, ‘that all was at an 
end between us.’ He let her know his opinion of her coquetry ; 
and she took leave of him, as she dreamt, for ever, in an 
indignant epistle. She had never accepted the {attentions of 
M. Deyverdun. ‘The minister of Crassy soon after died ; his 
stipend died with him,’ remarks Gibbon, and ‘his daughter 
retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young ladies, she earned 
a hard subsistence for herself and her mother.’ The Duchess 
of Grafton told him subsequently that she had all but engaged 
Mlle. Curchod as a governess ; but Suzanne declined ; and the 
rich banker and Genevese citizen, M. Necker, ‘had the good 
fortune and good sense to discover this inestimable treasure’ ; 
though Mr, Edward Gibbon, who was not a banker and never 
became rich, found himself under the necessity of refusing it. 
She married towards the end of 1764; and when her faithless 
cavalier was introduced to Parisian society, the Neckers enter- 
tained him with a sincere good will which his conduct hardly 
seems to have merited. 

This story of true love on the lady’s side, and of prudence or 
want of courage on the gentleman’s, has carried us beyond the 

days 
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days of his enforced exile. Old Mr. Gibbon had married a 
second time, in the year 1755; and his son learned the dis- 
quieting news ‘by the canal of a certain Mr, Hugonin,’ a 
Hampshire neighbour. He was very uneasy; for his own 
1 prospects appeared to bein danger. But the new Mrs. Gibbon, 
) a an ‘imaginary monster,’ was an ‘amiable and deserving 
woman’; and when they met, after some little reserve on the 

young man’s pert, they became the most attached of friends and 
associates. hat meeting did not take place one moment 
before it was necessary to extricate Mr. Gibbon from his 
embarrassments, by cutting off the entail of his landed property. 





i 
‘The time of my recall had been so nicely computed, says a 

3 passage discreetly passed over until now, ‘that I arrived in London 
y | three days before I was of age; the priests and the altar had been 
H | prepared, and the victim was unconscious of the impending stroke. 

i According to the forms and fictions of our law, I levied a fine and 
suffered a recovery; the entail was cut off; a sum of ten thousand 
pounds was raised on mortgage for my father’s use, and he repaid 
t the obligation, by settling on me an annuity for life of three hundred 
im | pounds a year.’ 


His submission at the time, he assures us, was blind and 
| a almost involuntary. But Gibbon proved himself an affectionate 
i, son; his father speedily discovered that he had an attachable 
a heart, and talents far beyond the common. They led a happy 
me | life at Beriton, where the liberal maintenance which he could 
_ reckon upon released the student from anxiety, and a passion 
i for reading furnished him with infinite pleasures. He began, 
ie also, to know and to like London society; and at Lady 
| Hervey’s evenings, he records with something akin to astonish- 
ie) ment that ‘there is no card-playing, but very good company 
and very good conversation.’ However, Beriton was now his 
Miah home. 

(a ‘ The spot was not happily chosen, at the end of the village and 
it: the bottom of the hill; but the aspect of the adjacent grounds was 
a) various and chearful ; the downs commanded a noble prospect, and 
a | the long hanging woods in sight of the house could not perhaps have 
| been improved by art or expence.’ 


reading such histories as Robertson’s ; or turning over the pages 

of Hume ‘with a mixed sensation of delight and despair.’ 
Practised in ancient literature, and expressing himself in 
French more easily than in his native tongue, he had been 
stirred up by D’Alembert’s assault on the eruditi, the successors 
of Lipsius and Casaubon, to a defence of learning, as not 
incompatible 


| With a feeling of emulation, meanwhile, Gibbon was 
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incompatible with the most original faculties of the mind. 
At Lausanne he commenced his first exercitation in writing ; 
his Essay was finished at Beriton, submitted to the not in- 
judicious remarks of Dr. Maty, Johnson’s ‘little black dog,’ 
but a good critic and scholar ; and in 1761 it was published at 
the elder Gibbon’s desire. A French pamphlet on a French 
topic of discussion was not likely to attract any wide notice in 
England. But Gibbon was on the eve of making his bow to 
Parisian society, and a more excellent introduction he could not 
have sent before him. Yet we observe with amusement that 
Dr. Maty, who belonged to the school of Fontenelle, in com- 
mending Gibbon’s dissertation, did not approve of ‘ces traits 
saillans, ces figures hardies, ce sacrifice de la régle au sentiment, 
et de la cadence & la force,’ which announced a new and 
illustrious author. 

Mr. Gibbon longed to see his son in Parliament. Edward 
wrote him a frank and courteous epistle, in which he deprecated 
the useless honour, and asked leave to make the grand tour 
abroad. He did not want a seat to be purchased for him with 
fifteen hundred pounds; a lesser sum would enable him to 
travel like a gentleman ; and it was time that he crossed the 
Alps and saw Italy. First, however, he must, as he says with 
a smile, ‘embrace the military profession.’ His father had 
become Major of the South Hampshire Militia; the son, 
quitting his beloved books, was made Captain ; and from 1759 
until 1763 not a little of his attention was demanded for the 
camp and the march, in society which he found the reverse of 
congenial. ‘No manners, no conversation,’ he writes in his 
‘ Diary,’ ‘ they were only a set of fellows whose behaviour was 
low, and most of whose characters were despicable.’ Yet they 
succeeded in making an Englishman of him: ‘ The habits of a 
sedentary life were usefully broken by the duties of an active 
profession. . . . | hunted with a battalion instead of a pack, 
and at that time I was ready, at any hour of the day or night, to 
fly from quarters to London, from London’'to quarters, on the 
slightest call of private or regimental business.’ Sir Thomas 
Worsley, the Colonel, ‘was an easy good-humoured man, fond 
of the table and of his bed.’ ‘The same drum,’ says Gibbon, 
‘which invited him to rest has often summoned me to the 
parade’; and ‘his example encouraged the daily practise of 
hard and even excessive drinking which has sown in my 
constitution the seeds of the gout.’ To that not undignified 
visitor Gibbon, after some years of indulgence, paid an annual 
tribute; he was not, however, when master of his own table, an 
habitual offender against sobriety; and though we follow witt 
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amused interest the vicissitudes which befell his pipes of 
Madeira on their journey from the merchant to Switzerland, we 
may acquit him of a vice which sat rather ungracefully upon 
Addison, and which did nothing to heighten the fascinations of 
Charles James Fox. 

But he was still at heart a student. He opened Cicero again 
with a hungry appetite; when his exercises had been learnt, 
Horace was always in his pocket and often in his hand; the 
last review of his forthcoming Essay prompted him to investi- 
gate the ‘nature of the Gods,’ on which Tully (why do we 
speak no longer of Tully ?) had borrowed copious wisdom from 
the Greeks; and on this path he arrived at Beausobre and the 
Manicheans. ‘From this rich treasury of facts and opinions,’ 
he observes with marked emphasis, ‘1 deduced my own conse- 
quences beyond the holy circle of the Author.’ After such a 
recovery, he never relapsed into indolence; but we may fairly 
suppose that he did not now in his own mind pretend to be 
orthodox or even Christian. 

The Militia was disbanded in December, 1762; and thirty- 
six days after, Gibbon found himself in Paris, where he stayed 
nearly four months. ‘Our opinions, our fashions, even our 
games,’ had been adopted by the French ; at that period, ‘a ray 
of national glory illuminated each individual; and every 
Englishman was supposed to be a born patriot and philosopher.’ 
In writing to Mrs. Gibbon, her stepson has thrown in many 
piquant details which the ‘ Biography’ omits. He was pre- 
sented to every one worth knowing ; to Madame Geoffrin, whom 
he has repaid for her hospitality by quoting a discourteous 
Greek apophthegm, ‘ Unbidden go the good to the feasts of the 
base ’—to Helvétius, D’Holbach, and Suard, the last of whom 
has sketched his manner and conversation vividly. Despite 
his long residence at Lausanne, Gibbon had a strong accent and 
certain sharp tones of voice which marred the pleasure of 
listening to him, says Suard. The explanation may be, as we 
learn from Gibbon’s acknowledgment, that he had no ear for 
music, and probably as little for the more refined intonations of 
speech. We have said that he was present at the symposia of 
the philosophers ; but he could not approve their intolerant 
zeal: ‘they laughed at the scepticism of Hume, preached the 
tenets of Atheism with the bigotry of dogmatists, and damned 
all believers with ridicule and contempt.’ How edifying an 
observation on Gibbon’s part, who never, we imagine, poured 
ridicule and contempt on believers! But fourteen weeks had 
soon stolen away in the enjoyment of a place where, had he 
been rich and independent, he would perhaps have fixed his 
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abode. In May he travelled reluctantly to his old friends at 
Lausanne ; but, once among them, he lingered till the ensuing 
spring, and did not cross Mont Cenis until April 1764. His 
letters, during this interval of quiet reading and social inter- 
course, dwell on his father’s embarrassments, and give us a 
lively satirical account of Voltaire’s acting. In the ‘ Biography 
we read, ‘His declamation was fashioned to the pomp and 
cadence of the old stage,’ but now, ‘he appeared to me a very 
ranting unnatural performer’; perhaps, also adds the young 
critic, ‘1 was too much struck with the ridiculous figure of 
Voltaire at seventy, acting a Tartar Conqueror with a hollow 
broken voice, and making love to a very ugly niece of about 
fifty.’ Still, it was a wonderful sight: ‘ Show me in history or 
fable, a famous poet of seventy, who has acted his own plays, 
and has closed the scene with a supper and ball for a hundred 
eo I think the last is the more extraordinary of the two.’ 
ow begins the lifelong friendship of Gibbon with Holroyd, 
whose acquaintance he made this year at Lausanne,—a much- 
travelled, active-minded, and somewhat fiery person, to whom 
Gibbon was in debt for the successful management of affairs 
with which he could scarcely have grappled in the days before 
him. Their correspondence takes on at once its habitual 
colour; they write like the liveliest of young men, without 
ceremony or parade ; and they agree so well that the hardest 
knocks do not lessen their hearty good-will to each other. And 
they are sincere and open, notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s belief 
that ‘ there is no transaction which offers stronger temptations to 
fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse.’ These 
letters, which commence at Isola Bella in May 1764, though 
sometimes ‘calm and deliberate performances in the cool of 
leisure, have upon them the seal of truthfulness. In the first 
occurs Gibbon’s quaint and graphic self-portraiture when 
talking with the ‘ King’s daughters’ at Turin, whom he allows 
to be ‘sociable women.’ It is classic, but we may quote the 
words: ‘I chatted for about a quarter of an hour with them, 
talked about Lausanne, and grew so very free and easy, that I 
drew my snuff-box, rapped it, took snuff twice (a crime never 
known before in the presence-chamber), and continued my dis- 
course in my usual attitude of my body bent forwards, and my 
fore-finger stretched out.’ Mlle. Curchod, had she been looking 
on, would have called him a coxcomb; he was certainly not 
wanting in confidence; and Horace Walpole, George Colman, 
and Johnson (who was more amiable at heart than either) have 
remarked upon his extreme ugliness, which his vanity and his 
love of dress did not tend to conceal. 
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Majoracanamus. During his fourteen weeks at Paris, Gibbon 
had resolved upon a plan of study for the use of his Trans- 
alpine expedition,—‘ the topography of old Rome, the ancient 
Geography of Italy, and the science of medals.’ He filled a 
folio common-place book, read, selected, and wrote upon the 
whole subject ; and, thus equipped, spent somewhat more than 
a year in preparing the canvas on which he was afterwards to 

int, by exploring Italy as far south as Naples and to the 
agoons of Venice. The demon of money-troubles still pursued 
him ; his journey was shortened by letters, or the want of them, 
from Beriton ; but he saw Rome, and never saw any place which 
roused his imagination more effectively. 


*I am almost in a dream,’ he writes to his father; ‘ whatever 
ideas books may have given us of the greatness of that people, their 
accounts of the most flourishing state of Rome fall infinitely short of 
the picture of its ruins. I am convinced there never existed such a 
nation, and I hope for the happiness of mankind there never will 
again.’ 


Compare with these sentences the ‘ Autobiography,’ which is 
still more eloquent :— 


‘At the distance of twenty-five years I can neither forget nor 
express the strong emotions which agitated my mind as I first 


approached and entered the eternal City. After a sleepless night, I 
trod with a lofty step the ruins of the Forum: each memorable spot 
where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Cesar fell, was at once 
present to my eye; and several days of intoxication were lost or 
enjoyed before I could descend to a cool and minute investigation.’ 


With so magnificent a trumpet-call does the historian awaken 
us to the greatness that he has been destined to describe, and 
in doing so to surpass the Decades of Livy, to charm a wider 
audience than Tacitus with his stern and severe philosophy 
could have hoped to gain, and,in a language unforeseen by 
Cicero, toemblazon the proud trophies which Rome had planted 
from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean. The overture is 
worthy of the subject and the artist. 

This inspiration, long awaited, came to him, as we know, at 
a given time and hour, when on the 15th of October, 1764, he 
sat ‘musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed fryars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter.’ 
It was not, antiquarians say, the temple of Jupiter,—that 
church called Ara Ceeli,—and, if it had been, upon a mind 
more susceptible of religious influences it need not have 
wrought a sad impression. That the Capitoline Jove had 
yielded before the God of Israel; that the smoke of victims no 
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longer went up, darkening the sky; that idolatry was van- 
quished, and the sports of the arena at length forgotten, might 
have furnished matter for rejoicing, rather than for lamentation. 
The old Roman religion was not so august, nor the triumphs 
which ascended the Via Sacra and dedicated to their god the 
spolia opima so humane, as to call forth elegies from the 
eighteenth century, had that century known the relation of its 
own mild principles to St. Francis of Assisi or the greater 
Name which Gibbon has not dared to set down. But he 
beheld a stupendous change; the contrast between old and new 
pierced to his very marrow; and his duty was found, his life 
dedicated, Twenty-five years must elapse ere the history 
would be given to circulation, the large dim outlines of which 
he had seen as in the twinkling of an eye; so wide is the 
interval between conception and performance! Yet the work 
would be done, at last, and would make him an imperishable 
memory. 

The chief hindrance, indeed, to his attempting any con- 
tinuous task was his father. Indolent, sometimes provoking, 
yet without malice, he curtailed the young man’s freedom, did 
nothing to clear the estate of its mortgage, sold the house at 
Putney with grief and lamentation, and, until his death in 
1770, stinted Edward to the narrow allowance which was all 
that the encumbered property would yield. ‘It is a melancholy 
truth,’ we read without astonishment in one of the suppressed 
passages, ‘that my father’s death, not unhappy for himself, 
was the only event that could save me from obscurity and 
indigence.’ 

By that event, the house and estate of Beriton were Gibbon’s 
own. His pride was flattered by the importance of a country 
gentleman: ‘ My rustic ministers solicited the commands and 
smiled at the ignorance of their master.’ He did not wish to 
part from Mrs. Gibbon ; but‘ it was soon apparent that a woman 
and a philosopher could not direct with any prospect of advan- 
tage such a complex and costly machine.’ The mortgage was 
seventeen thousand pounds; ‘it could only be discharged by a 
landed sacrifice’; and he proposed to sell Lenborough and 
redeem Beriton. Lord Sheffield did his utmost; but he cannot 
help remarking that, in all his commercial transactions, 
Gibbon’s ill-luck was miraculous. An agreement, rashly 
signed with a certain Lovegrove, ‘half knave and half 
madman,’ encumbers their correspondence until the reader is 
almost as angry and disgusted as they were themselves; it was 
broken off, not without a world of trouble; but we are hardly 
done with Lenborough when the historian himself was to _ 
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the stage. When his income refused to expand, while the 
demands upon it would not shrink, he broke up his establish- 
ment in Bentinck Street; made a compact with his friend 
and former rival in the affections of Mlle. Curchod ; and retired 
to Switzerland that he might keep up, or even add to, a style 
which in London he could no longer afford. He loved inde- 
pendence ; and, like a man of the world, he combined with it 
the pleasures of a society in which he was now assured of 
attention and applause. 

The fifteen years between his arrival in Bentinck Street and 
his flight to Lausanne, pass before us in a gay and rapid pro- 
cession, as we read these letters; but we must light them up,— 
the Editor’s notes aiding us,—with some knowledge of the ten 
thousand names and the once momentous incidents against 
which they lightly brush their wings. Thanks to ‘Cousin 
Eliot,’ who seems to have been his deus or demon ex machina, 
Gibbon, when his stepmother was settled at Bath,—the fit 
refuge of ‘ sober singleness,’ unwed or widowed,—found himself 
in Parliament as Member for Liskeard,—a borough, he remarks in 
an aside, ‘ the electors of which are generally of the same opinion 
as Mr. Eliot. He was a mute, a ‘dumb dog,’ in the House: 
‘It is more tremendous than I imagined,’ he writes; ‘the great 
speakers fill me with despair, and the bad ones with terror.’ 
Though a philosopher and a Whig, he followed Lord North; 
saw less deeply than did light-minded Horace Walpole, or even 
the facetious Boswell, into America and all it signified ; was lost 
in admiration of Burke, ‘a water-mill of words and images,’ but 
remained ice to his enthusiasm; and offended Charles Fox 
mortally by accepting a place on the Board of Trade. That 
acceptance, we read, ‘ provoked some of the leaders of oppo- 
sition with whom [ had lived in habits of intimacy ; and I 
was most unjustly accused of deserting a party in which I had 
never enlisted.’ He did not know that the accusation cost 
him, in 1783, the place which he sought in vain of Secretary 
to the French Embassy. Fox could have put him into it; 
but Fox would never forgive his vehement talk in the club- 
rooms which his votes contradicted, although it may well be 
that his deliberate opinions had more consistency in them. 
So far back, indeed, as 1780, when Mr. Eliot deprived him of 
Liskeard, Gibbon wrote, ‘I have uniformly asserted both in 
private and public the justice of the American War. . . . I have 
often and severely censured the faults of administration, but I 
have always condemned the system of opposition.’ He was 
never a warm patriot ; when Lausanne had given him a refuge, 
he saw the political stage through ‘a cold and distant cloud’; and 
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he became, like his brethren the philosophers, and even the 
misanthrope Rousseau, a citizen of the world whom parties and 
their hollow vociferations could no longer trouble. 

But who, at this time of day, minds which leader Gibbon 
followed in the great Pandemonium,—his name for the ‘ noise 
and nonsense’ of Parliament,—or who will give an eye to any 
save the picturesque incidents,—they were not wanting,—that 
lent some quaint form or high colour to debates now silenced 
beyond an echo? What we linger upon is the lively authentic 
sketch, drawn by his sure though swift-moving pencil, of 
London as he saw it from his ‘ villa in Bentinck Street,’ the 
‘fumum, et opes, strepitumque Rome.’ We like to hear of 
Ranelagh with its innumerable lamps, ‘the best market we 
have,—for courtship,—‘in England’; of Vauxhall, and the 
Pantheon, and the ‘Triumph of Boodle’s, in a masquerade 
which cost two thousand guineas, —‘a sum that might have 
fertilized a province’; of velvet and ruffles, and Gibbon dining 
at the British Coffee-house with Garrick, Goldsmith, Macpherson, 
and the author of ‘ Douglas.’ We are almost equally interested 
in the story of the duel between Lord Townshend and Lord 
Bellamont, and the historian’s note thereto, ‘I am so un- 
fashionable as not to have fought a duel yet.’ Our taste is 
gratified, or scandalized, on learning that, in Gibbon’s new 
library, ‘The paper of the Room will be a fine shag flock paper, 
light blue with a gold border, the Book-cases painted white, 
ornamented with a light frize, neither Doric nor Dentulated’ ; 
and that the upholsterer ‘quite agrees in the proscription of 
Mahogany.’ There is a touch not unworthy of Jane Austen in 
the sly remark about his cousins, ‘ The Eliots say all that is 
proper on every occasion’; and a world of past and gone reality 
in the seven words, ‘Comfortable smoke, lazy dinners, and 
inflammatory Junius’s,’ with which he triumphs over the trees 
and waters of Sheffield Place. American news, rolling over 
the idle chit-chat of the day like distant thunder, is often so 
uncertain that ‘ people’—he means ‘politicians—‘do not even 
know what lyes to invent,’ a transcendent conception, since 
much improved upon at the Stock Exchange. The Neckers 
are in town: ‘I live with her just as I used to do twenty years 
ago, laugh at her Paris varnish, and oblige her to become a 
simple reasonable Suissesse.’ Mrs. Gibbon’s ‘exquisite sensi- 
bility of friendship’ takes the alarm; but he writes, ‘1 do 
assure you that time has committed very great ravages upon 
the Lady,’ although ‘ as a woman of talents and fortune she is 
at the head of the literature of Paris.’ His stepmother is staying 
in Bentinck Street ; and ‘I am pretty much a prisoner except 
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about one hour in the evening: but as she dines to-morrow 
with Mrs. Ashby, I take the opportunity of eating turtle with 
Garrick at Hampton.’ The Gordon Riots break out; Colonel 
Holroyd leads the Northumberland Militia into the thick of the 
tumult, repels the fury of the mob which was besieging the Bank 
of England, and, says his friend, ‘ was all last night in Holborn 
among the flames.’ But for himself, ‘I am not apt, without 
duty or of necessity, to thrust myself into a Mob, and our part of 
the town is as quiet as a country Village.’ He cannot forbear 
his habitual jest, ‘my known attachment to the Protestant 
Religion has most probably saved me.’ 

Whether at home or abroad, in the ‘dead calm and delicious 
solitude’ of London out of the season, at ‘ Brighthelmstone, 
Bath, Hampton Court, or Paris, the man of the world is never 
wanting to himself; and his gay though not heroic temper 
allows or persuades him to paint all things, except the vexations 
of Lenborough, in a cheerful light. He is about to cross from 
Dover ; ‘and last night a small Privateer, fitted out at Dun- 
kirk, with a commission from Dr. Franklin, [as Poor Richard 
says ”!] attacked, took, and has carried into Dunkirk road the 
Harwich Pacquet.. . . Adieu. I shall write by the first oppor- 
tunity, either from Calais or Philadelphia.’ But, ‘post nubila 
Phebus ; a pleasant passage, an excellent house, a good dinner 
with Lord Coleraine’; and he writes, five weeks after, from 
Paris, a set of epistles which Horace might have signed. The 
Neckers have surpassed all his expectations: ‘I do not indeed 
lodge in their house (as it might excite the jealousy of the 
husband, and procure me a lettre de cachet), but I live very 
much with them, &c. Mr. Walpole gave me an introduction 
to Madame du Deffand, an agreeable young lady of eighty-two 
years of age, who has constant suppers and the best company in 
Paris. When you see the D. of Richmond at Lewes . . . ask 
him about Madame de Cambis.’ Of her, the ‘ agreeable young 
lady’ told Walpole, that ‘Le Gibbon était aussi un peu épris,’ 
although, or because, ‘ sa coquetterie est séche, froide, et piquante ; 
c'est un nouveau genre qu’a sa séduction. Gibbon was always 
affecting to be seduced; and his admiring but sharp-tongued 
friend, ‘Maria Holroyd, has given an almost burlesque descrip- 
tion of the worship which he bestowed at Lausanne upon Madame 
de Silva, whom she persists in translating as Mrs. Wood. But 
how amusing it is to hear the philosopher saying,— 


* You may add to the pleasures of Society those of the spectacles 
and promenades, and you will find that I lead a very agreeable life ; 
let me just condescend to observe that it is not extravagant. After 
decking myself out with silks and silver, the ordinary ee 
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of Coach, Lodgeing, Servants, eating and pocket expences does not 
exceed sixty pounds pr month. Yet I have two footmen in hand- 
some liveries behind my coach, and my apartment is hung with 
damask.’ 

He adds, ‘Do not be fond of showing my letter: the playful 
effusion of friendship would be construed by strangers as gross 
vanity.’ With his stepmother he is more serious: ‘I pass my 
time in the society of men of letters, people of fashion, the 
higher ranks of the clergy,’ [she had expressed some apprehen- 
sion about their welcome of him,] ‘and the foreign Ministers, 
and except when I wish to steal a few moments’ privacy, it 
seldom happens to me to dine or sup at my hotel.’ 

No one that has enjoyed the reading of ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ 
will forget Mr. Collins, and his letter of acknowledgment after 
visiting at Mr. Bennet’s. Here is a perfect Mr. Collins’s letter, 
addressed to Bath :— 

‘I reached London after an easy and pleasant journey, and am 
now seated in my library before a good fire, and among three or four 
thousand of my old acquaintance. The prospect of my future life is 
not gloomy ; yet I should esteem myself a very happy man indeed, 
if every fortnight could be of as pure a white as the last which I 
have spent at Bath in the society of the most sincere as well as the 
most amiable of my friends.’ 


Had Edmund Burke not been solicitous for economic reform, 
and had the defeat which Redney inflicted on the French in the 
West Indies taken place two months earlier, it is probable that 
Gibbon would have kept his seven or eight hundred a year at 
the Board of Trade, and not spent the last nine years of his life 
in Switzerland. Burke, however, carried his motion to have 
done with ‘ the perpetual virtual adjournment, and the unbroken 
sitting vacation’ of a Board which was rather an ‘ Academy of 
Belles Lettres’; nor did he pass by without a sneer ‘ the his- 
torian’s labours, the wise and salutary results of deep religious 
researches.’ Lord North went out on March 20, 1782; and in 
May Gibbon sends word to Bath, ‘ The thunderbolt has fallen, 
and I have received one of the circular letters from Lord Shel- 
burne . . . the board of trade will be suppressed, and his 
Majesty has no further occasion for my services.’ He continues 
gaily, ‘ You have heard of my Gouts, they are vanished, and [ 
feel myself five-and-twenty years old. Can you say as much ? 
I hope you can.’ And in a postscript, ‘ Next Wednesday I con- 
clude my forty-fifth year, and in spite of the changes of Kings 
and Ministers, I am very glad that I was born.’ A philosophy 
much to be commended! But his occupation was gone. On 
February 20, 1783, Gibbon replied to Lord Shelburne’s circular 
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by voting with Fox, North, and the Rockingham party in a 
majority of sixteen against him. ‘ You would have blamed me,’ 
—this to his anxious stepmother,—‘ for going, or rather being 
carried, down with flannels and crutches, and sitting all night 
till past eight in the morning: but I have the pleasure of 
assuring you that the heat and the fatigue have done me 
no harm, that I have already changed my two crutches into 
a single stick, which I hope to throw away in three or four 
days.’ The sequel may be told in Gibbon’s own language, 
‘The peace was censured; Lord Shelburne resigned, and the 
two friends [North and Fox] knelt on the same cushion to take 
the oath of Secretary of State.’ For the historian they had no 
favours ; North, he writes to Deyverdun, ‘a la demarche lente 
et le cceur froid’; Fox gave the post at the Parisian. Embassy to 
Anthony Storer; there was not a sinecure to be hoped for, not 
a pension but was forestalled; and on July 1 Gibbon sent off 
to his Swiss friend the decisive words, ‘Je pars.’ His life in 
the House of Commons was ended, his career in England had 
reached its term. 

All this while, the immense, the unparalleled enterprise 
which he was engaged in, had been moving on from stage to 
stage,—at once a conquest of literature in all its provinces, and 
a grand alliance binding together human thought, old and new, 
Latin, Greek, and modern, as Alexander had dreamt of uniting 
Eastern custom with Hellenic progress and development. The 
vision, beheld on the Capitol, opened out fresh Lg nt 
beyond Alaric and Augustulus, beyond Justinian, Mahomet, 
Charlemagne; all the Middle Ages came crowding together ; 
the Byzantine Empire led up to the Crusades; and the 
revolutions of the Caliphate introduced a long and formidable 
march of peoples from the Caspian wastes, from regions which 
the Roman Consul never set foot upon, and where the eagles of 
his soldiery had never been seen. But still, the idea held, the 
centre was kept in view; by what has since been termed the 
logic of events, by the course of the narrative, and the weaving 
of the web, it was made clear that Rome is the meeting-place 
of History and the world’s metropolis. A fruitful theme, and a 
principle by virtue of which History takes to itself not a little of 
the organic form, the order, and stability which science has 
always claimed! What matter, now, if Gibbon, perceiving this 
balance in the world of facts which corresponds to Newton’s law 
of gravitation in the world of nature, weighted the pre-Christian 
scale too heavily, and saw in the later centuries a lapse and 
decline? That error could not fail, on a more exact considera- 
tion, to be set right; in the sum it is plain that Christianity, 
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for all its disciples’ jarring ambitions and unholy strife, excels 
Paganism as the sun in his strength shines out above the 
tremulous dawn in which the stars are fading. But to have 
struck this master-line through secular periods, to have shown 
how the foundations lay, and where the great city should be 
erected, with its temple and its laws of life,—all this, which 
an Augustine, writing when the Roman walls had yielded, was 
unable to sketch save in abstract prophecy, Gibbon, the sceptic, 
the ironical, the dainty man of fashion, the English Voltaire, 
was constrained, as if under a burden of duty, to attempt; and 
the Power that helped and smiled at him would never let him 
go, until the task was accomplished, the outlines filled up, and, 
on the very eve of a new era, when Revolution was at the 
doors, men might turn their eyes to the past, and learn from 
its consideration how far they had arrived on their journey 
towards the future. . 

No less was the scope of the ‘ Decline and Fall.’ It may be 
revised, corrected, drawn in more minute detail; the plan 
remains, for it is a part of Nature and Providence. Gibbon, 
destitute of Biblical and other Eastern lore, did not begin far 
back enough in the retrospect, as he failed likewise in dis- 
cerning the conclusion of the whole matter. Had he taken 
Augustine’s view, he would have come nearer the mark ; but he 
was first Tacitus and then Julian; by and by, when Islam 
swept like a hurricane over half the Christian world, he could 
not see for the sudden darkness; and even the achievements of 
his own day, the English conquest of India, the exploits of 
Russia upon the Danube, gave him no clue to that assured 
triumph which has more and more lifted the Cross above the 
Crescent, and is now rounding off a mysterious tragedy which 
has lasted twelve hundred and sixty years. But in the 
gathering and verification of large masses of truth, though he 
worked seemingly alone, he enjoyed great and indispensable 
assistance. How, during some seven years, he was preparing 
his ground, is told us in the following passage :— 

‘From the Augustan age to the fall of the Western empire, I 
studied, almost always with my pen in my hand, the original records, 
both Greek and Latin, both Ecclesiastical and profane. I have 
never denied or dissembled my obligations to modern glasses, more 
especially to the incomparable microscope of Tillemont; but as it 
was my privilege to think with my own reason, so it was my duty 
to see with my own eyes. In the Italian history of the middle 
ages, Muratori and Pagi, Sigonius and Maffei, were my faithful and 
assiduous guides ; and I grasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth 
century, without suspecting that the distant object would fly before 
me to the end of a sixth quarto.’ 


His 
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His opening volumes cost him more trouble than all the rest, 
though not athird of the whole. ‘The style of an author should 
be the image of his mind’; and if we read Gibbon’s Corre- 
spondence we shall grant that no man ever expressed his own 
more accurately. But he could not, at the beginning, ‘ hit the 
middle tone between a dull Chronicle and a Rhetorical decla- 
mation’; three times did he compose the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third ; he revised and reduced the fifteenth 
and sixteenth, which contained his natural history of the 
Christian Church, until they had shrunk from a volume to their 
present size. He subjoins incautiously, and his enemies would 
agree, that ‘they might still be compressed without any loss of 
facts or sentiments. He did not anticipate the school of 
Tiibingen, which after his time rose, flourished, and decayed, 
leaving us in possession of a territory illustrated by stubborn 
conflicts, but now, on the whole, won from a priori scepticism, 
and secure against enemies in the days to come. Nay, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, whose judgment of Gibbon as a man does not 
err on the side of tenderness, admits that ‘the true causes’ of 
the Christian triumph ‘ lay in a region altogether inscrutable 
by his methods of enquiry,’ and he stands amazed at ‘the 
weakness of the attack’ in these much-criticised chapters. 
‘ From his pages little can be learnt,’ thus Mr. Stephen concludes, 
‘as to the true significance of the greatest religious convulsion 
that has transformed the world’s history.’ 

His first volume came out on February 17th, 1776. Five 
weeks later he writes to Bath, ‘My book has been very well 
received by men of letters, men of the world, and even by fine 
feathered Ladies, in short by every set of people except perhaps 
by the Clergy, who seem (I know not why) to show their teeth 
on the occasion.’ Elsewhere he has said, ‘My book was on 
every table, and almost on every toilette: the historian was 
crowned by the taste or fashion of the day ; nor was the general 
voice disturbed by the barking of any profane critic.’ There 
was little force or pertinence in such hasty criticism as a work 
of this far-reaching scope and massive erudition was likely to 
encounter at so short a notice. The attack was begun by ‘an 
anonymous eighteen-penny pamphlet,’ says Gibbon scornfully, 
adding, ‘The Heavy troops, Watson and another, are on their 
way. But even Watson,—a good chemist, and a fluent though 
superficial apologist,—spent no more than a month of the Long 
Vacation—he was Professor of Divinity at Cambridge—in 
confuting Gibbon. When his second and third volumes 
appeared in 1779, the assault was more vehement and pro- 
longed. ‘Taylor the Arian and Milner the Methodist’ joined 
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their forces; ‘the list of my adversaries was graced with the 
more respectable names of Dr. Priestley, Sir David Dalrymple, 
and Dr. White; and every polemic of either University dis- 
charged his sermon or pamphlet against the impenetrable 
silence of the Roman historian.’ That he was ‘startled at the 
first vollies of this Ecclesiastical ordnance,’ he frankly owns; it 
was not, however, the weight of metal, so much as the noise 
and smoke that alarmed him; and, though we may hesitate 
before granting his ‘innocence and accuracy,’—a plaintive 
expression !—without some qualifying clause, it is impossible 
not to agree with Macaulay when he cries out, ‘ How utterly 
all the attacks on his History are forgotten |’ 

Most true, but even more may be affirmed. Not only does 
the book, ‘with all its faults of substance and style,’ as 
Macaulay observes, retain its place in our literature, though 
‘offensive to the religious feeling of the country, and really 
most unfair where religion is concerned,’ but the clergy them- 
selves have always, in their hearts, cherished a regard for 
Edward Gibbon. He, at all events, has not committed the 
unpardonable sin of being indifferent to their claims and the 
part they have played in the world’s arena. He has satirized, 
resisted, sneered at them; he has done his utmost to explain 
them away ; but who else, among their opponents, has deemed 
it worth his while to learn what the Councils have decreed, the 
Fathers written, the theologians wrought out into their libraries 
of dogmatic discnssion? Voltaire had a fine, curious, searching 
spirit; and yet Voltaire would have fled from the sight of 
Petavius, nor did he vex Horace Walpole by needless know- 
ledge of the Eunomians and Semi-Arians. As the frivolous 
Heine said of himself that he was ‘un romantique défroqué,’ so 
Gibbon may be described as a theologian ‘ malgré lui.’ His 
hand, though not his mind, was subdued to what it worked in ; 
and Cardinal Newman has written with a sigh, that ‘ the chief, 
perhaps the only English writer who has any claim to be 
considered an ecclesiastical historian is the unbeliever Gibbon.’ 

The last act of Gibbon’s tranquil story was passed at 
Lausanne. For nearly nine years he dwelt—a recluse in the 
morning, the very king of Swiss society when he laid down his 
pen—in the house to which Deyverdun had invited him, and 
which, when that affectionate companion was summoned away, 
became his own during the term of his natural life. It com- 
manded, as Gibbon frequently boasts, ‘a boundless prospect of 
vale, mountain, and water’; it had more rooms than he could 
occupy; and his library, his friends, his dinners, the terrace 
where he took his walks with Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
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salons in which he talked sententiously, no man or woman 
daring to interrupt him, the admirers that came about him, and 
the not unattractive Swiss damsels, some uncertain one of whom 
he thought now and then he might do well to marry,—all these 
details of still life or animated nature he paints with swift and 
careless touch until we see them distinctly, and ask ourselves 
whether any one ever wrote more admirable letters? Not 
many, it is certain; for they have less affectation than Horace 
Walpole’s ; they are as polished as Cicero’s; and Lady Mary 
is not more entertaining or more observant. Perhaps Voltaire 
excels them in quickness of turn and depth of malice,—we 
mean the French malice, not the English. At fifty he feels 
himself a young man; he is glad to have escaped from the 
*‘ provoking luxury of London dinners,’ but not ashamed to 
lead ‘a gay and dissipated life among the Alps.’ Those busy 
English scenes are now far from him, ‘ like the remembrance of 
a noisy and troublesome dream’ ; and ‘ could I unite in a single 
Woman the virtues and accomplishments of half-a-dozen of my 
acquaintance, I would instantly pay my addresses to the Con- 
stellation.’ Always a little infatuated with himself! But 
study was the first of his pleasures; the Roman Empire still 
continued to decline for his occupation and amusement; he 
was famous; and though he had not built a fortune on the 
ruins of the Capitol, as in these days he certainly would have 
done, yet he lived in a handsome style, came in for a small 
estate from his Aunt Hester, and was at length enabled to 
convert the land which had been his torment into stocks and 
mortgages that for him meant independence. 

He has commemorated the moment when his labour of twenty 
years came to a close :— 

‘ It was on the day, or rather the night, of June 27th, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last 
age in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen 
i took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which 
commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and all Nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame.’ 


His fame was beyond the shafts of Fortune; not so, the calm 
retreat which he had chosen for his old age. Until May 8th, 1788, 
his fifty-first birthday, he was occupied in revising the manu- 
script of his last volumes in London and seeing them through 
the press. On that day they c imeet their reception was 
favourable, in spite of some well-founded animadversions on 
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Gibbon’s freedom in quoting what had better have been left 
obscure, and the criticism evoked by his persistent anti-Christian 
satire. The sale was rapid; the sensation,—it is our author’s 
own word,—which his publication aroused, was strong. He had 
paid a graceful compliment, while avoiding the form of dedica- 
tion, to Lord North ; and he announced his resolve to bid Eng- 
land a new farewell, that he might return to solitude and study. 
He went back, a happy man ; but, within a few days of his 
arrival, apoplexy had struck down his friend Deyverdun, who 
lingered from October until July 4th, 1789. His death, which 
Gibbon announced to Sheffield Place, on July 14th, might well 
have seemed a presage of the Revolution beginning that day at 
Versailles, which was to furnish so many pitiful, and some 
dramatic, scenes at his own door. 

It is strange how little any such breaking out from the nether 
deeps was anticipated by a man whose thoughts had long been 
conversant with history and all its ‘teaching by experience.’ 
Others, less learned but more attentive, had felt the warning 
symptoms of earthquake ; but Gibbon, who jested with Lord 
Sheffield on ‘ the airy fabric of the Funds,’ and was quite willing 
to seek more profitable investments, had sunk a portion of his 
capital in the French eight per cent. annuities as far back as 
1784, He then wrote, *‘ At the beginning of a peace, and pro- 
bably a long peace, I think (and the World seems to think) the 
French funds as solid as our own.’ He lived to see France 
bankrupt and to know the meaning of les assignats. On 
September 9th in that fatal ’89, he is compelled to exclaim,— 
after a lament over his ‘ poor annuity,—‘ What a scene is 
France! While the Assembly is voting abstract propositions, 
Paris is an independent Republic ; the provinces have neither 
authority nor freedom, and poor Necker declares that credit is 
no more, and that the people refuse to pay taxes.’ Necker had 
been dismissed with ignominy, and told to quit the kingdom ; 
he was now in Gibbon’s neighbourhood, destined to a second 
reign in Paris and a second exile in Switzerland. France was, 
truly, ‘in a state of dissolution.’ In December we read of 


‘the honestest of the Assembly, a set of wild Visionaries (like our 
Dr. Price) who gravely debate, and dream about the establishment 
of a pure and perfect democracy. the virtues of the golden age, and 
the primitive rights and equality of mankind, which would lead, in 
fair reasoning, to an equal partition of lands and money.’ 


But had the historian not looked into Jean Jacques’s ‘Social 
Contract’ until now? His forecast of the future is singularly 
blind: ‘ How many years must elapse before France can recover 
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any vigour, or resume her station among the powers of Europe ! 
As yet, there is no symptom of a great man, a Richelieu or a 
Cromwell, arising, either to restore the Monarchy or to lead the 
Commonwealth.’ To this he adds the intelligence, ‘ You send 
me to Chamberry to see a prince and an archbishop. Alas! 
we have exiles enough here, with the Marshal de Castries and 
the Duke de Guignes at their head.’ 

So tremendous a catastrophe might have cooled even a 
reformers zeal; it sent Gibbon into the arms of Edmund 
Burke : ‘1 admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, | adore 
his chivalry, and I can forgive even his superstition.’ That is 
the language of an awakening conscience. Not yet satisfied, 
our penitent will apologize, ‘The primitive Church, which I 
have treated with some freedom, [what a stroke of comedy !] was 
itself at that time an innovation, and I was attached to the old 
Pagan establishment.’ Reynard the fox never had any strong 
liking for Isengrim the wolf ; and to Gibbon these new French 
are ‘Gallic wolves,’ when they are not ‘ hyznas,’ ‘ cannibals,’ or 
dogs that have their day of ‘most insolent prosperity.’ He had 
thought of writing a ‘dialogue of the dead, in which Lucian, 
Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually acknowledge the danger 
of exposing an o/d superstition to the contempt of the blind and 
fanatic multitude.’ Even his humanity, which was real though 
not passionate, took the alarm. Wilberforce had proposed, and 
Lord Sheffield had successfully resisted, in 1791, the abolition 
of the slave trade; in 1792, Pitt accepted the principle of doing 
away with it by degrees; and Gibbon writes to his friend, ‘In 
the slave question you triumphed last session ; in this you have 
been defeated. What is the cause? ... But in this rage 
against slavery, in these numerous petitions against the slave 
trade, was there no Jeaven of new democratical principles? no 
wild ideas of the rights and natural equality of man? It is 
these I fear.’ And again the ci-devant Whig expostulates, ‘ If 
you admit the smallest and most specious change in our parlia- 
mentary system, you are lost . . . Remember the proud fabric 
of the French Monarchy.’ To his stepmother he writes with 
equal warmth :— 

‘ What a strange wild world do we live in! You will allow me 
to be a tolerable historian, yet, on a fair review of ancient and 
modern times, I can find none that bear any affinity with the 
present. ... This total subversion of all rank, order, and govern- 
ment, could be productive only of a popular monster, which after 
devouring everything else must finally devour itself.’ 


The Sheffields, with a boldness peculiar to British travellers, 
had made their way to Lausanne by Paris and South-eastern 
France, 
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France, during the stormy days that followed the King’s flight 
to Varennes and his return as a prisoner of the nation. It was 
the last time Gibbon saw Lady Sheffield, to whom he had always 
been devoted. When they left him, his thoughts turned towards 
England ; the Swiss valleys were beginning to receive an over- 
flow of the inundation which had submerged France; and no 
student would care to see his favourite authors torn up to make 
cartridges. Lord Sheffield, whose letters at this period now 
first enjoy the light,—they have an extraordinary freshness and 
vivacity,—sent him repeated warnings and invitations to put 
himself beyond the reach of misfortune. But he lingered on; 
and towards the end of September, 1792, the Sansculottes broke 
into Savoy, under command of ‘ M‘. de Montesquiou.’ Gibbon 
writes with his usual lucidity on the event; but ‘I despise the 
French much less,’ he adds, ‘ than I did two months ago.’ Till 
Geneva should have fallen, he would not retreat; still, he was 
provided with two strong horses, and a hundred louis in gold ; 
and he could join the Neckers at Zurich. The cannon of 
Valmy had scattered the Coalition; Custine was advancin 
along the Rhine; Brunswick, bribed or outwitted by the skill 
of Dumouriez, ‘a Heavenborn general,’ was falling back; and 
Geneva came to terms with the rabble rout such as might have 
allowed Gibbon a longer stay among his volumes. They were 
not, however, ratified by the French Ministry; Montesquieu 
fled from his troops and took refuge with the Neckers; Geneva 
was revolutionized; and Savoy became the Department of 
Mont Blanc. In April, 1793, the gentle and accomplished 
Lady Sheffield died ; and Gibbon at once set out for England, 
travelling by the German route ‘now cleared of enemies and 
allies.’ But, dating from Frankfort, he says, ‘I hear, as 1 am 
writing, the cannon of the siege of Mayence, at the distance of 
twenty miles; and long, very long, will it be heard.’ 

To such an accompaniment was his last journey from the 
Alps executed. He had only eight months more to live. The 
story of that summer at Sheffield Place may be read in the 
high-spirited, mischievous, and almost manly letters of Maria 
Holroyd. She admires and laughs at him by turns. Her father, 
she says, ‘ made him stay a fortnight longer than he intended. 
You know he is Clockwork, and to keep him a day after he had 
determined to go is to derange one of the Springs or Wheels. 
However, Mr. Douglas with his Greek and Latin, and Fred 
North with his Islands of Ithaca and Corfu, have put him quite 
in good Humour, and they are much more entertaining, having 
him to draw them out.’ Lord Sheffield, with an eye on the 
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ublic, assures us that ‘those who have enjoyed the society of 
Mr. Gibbon will agree with me, that his conversation was still 
more captivating than his writings.’ Maria observes of a certain 
Mr. Jekyll, ‘ He is a great favourite’ with the historian, ‘ which 
is rather surprizing, as the latter does not, in general, shew a 
predilection for Those who are less qualified for Hearers than 
Orators.’ On New Year’s Day, 1794, their guest—already in 
the doctor’s hands, and more shaken in health than he was 
aware—‘ made an Effort and came down, to meet Mr. Jekyll at 
dinner ’; but ‘it is quite painful to see with what difficulty he 
moves, and I wish he was in London.’ He went up to town 
on January 7, and wrote next day to his friend for the last 
time. It is a characteristic variation on the old theme, Vanitas 
vanitatum :— 


‘This date says everything. I was almost killed between Sheffield 
Place and East Grinstead, by hard, frozen, long, and cross ruts, that 
would disgrace the approach of an Indian wigwam. The rest was 
something less painful ; and I reached this place half dead, but not 
seriously feverish or ill. I found a dinner-invitation from Lord 
Lucan; but what are dinners to me? I wish they did not know of 
my departure. I catch the flying post. What an effort! Adieu, 
till Thursday or Friday.’ 


When Lord Sheffield came, he was better ; he talked of going 
out ; he pressed his good friend to go down home again, which 
he did ; and next morning, the 16th, a despatch followed, saying 
that Mr. Gibbon was hourly gaining strength. In the evening 
arrived a letter by express with very different intelligence; he 
was dying. ‘I reached his lodgings in St, James’s Street about 
midnight,’ says Lord Sheffield, ‘and learned that my friend had 
expired a quarter before one o'clock that day.’ His end was 
quite ees but Miss Serena Holroyd, who went up with her 
brother to London, tells Maria that ‘ he suffered a good deal for a 
short time and was speechless, making attempts to speak which 
shewed he was not insensible. . . . At nine yesterday morn he 
cried out, “O! my God!” several times in great pain, and 
spoke no more, but lived till a quarter before one at Noon.” 
Her brother says that his last aon addressed to his favourite 
servant, were, ‘ Pourquoi est-ce que vous me quittez?’ He died 
at the house of his friend Elmsley the bookseller, in St. James’s 
Street. Mrs. Gibbon survived him until February, 1796. 

He was buried at Fletching, in Sussex, the burial-place of 
Lord Sheffield’s family,—a simple funeral, by his own desire. 
The elaborate Latinism of Dr. Parr, who wrote his epitaph, 
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commemorates his learning, style, conversation, and philosophic 
temper ; but it would serve equally well for a virtuous heathen, 
and it speaks neither of Christian faith nor of the hope of 
immortality, Such faith and hope Gibbon did not, indeed, 
possess; yet the fault was not wholly his own. If his appointed 
teachers,—and Parr was one of a class, not singular in his 
deliberate forgetfulness of things eternal,—had not the vision 
and the faculty divine which apprehends a world beyond the 
senses, higher and deeper than convention, and established 
on realities compared with which our social formulas are but 
passing dreams and children’s make-believe, it is not won- 
derful that the multitude of whom Gibbon was a brilliant 
instance, the witty men, the cultivated women, should imagine 
that all the virtues were summed up in grace of manners, and 
all wisdom in freedom of mind. That superb Pagan epitaph 
strikes cold upon the heart like an echo of the contemporary 
French inscription, ‘ Death is an eternal sleep.’ 

Had Gibbon’s own words been engraved upon his tomb, they 
might seem still more expressive, though not more comfortable. 
‘In old age, he says, on the last page of his Biography, 
‘the consolation of hope is reserved for the tenderness of 
parents, who commence a new life in their children ; the faith 
of enthusiasts who sing Hallelujahs above the clouds; and the 


vanity of authors who presume the immortality of their name 
and writings.’ 
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Art. II,—1l. Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Lord’s Day Act ; together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. Session’ 
1895. Ordered to be printed 27th June, 1895. 

2. Second Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Lord’s Day Act (21 Geo. III. c. 49); together with the 
Proceedings of the Committee, and an Appendix. Session 1896. 
Ordered to be printed 14th July, 1896. 

3. Convocation of Canterbury: Report of Joint Committee on the 
Sunday Opening of Museums, ete. 1893. 

4, Minutes of the International Conference on Sunday Rest, held 
at Paris, September 24 to 27, 1889. Presented to the House 
of Commons by command of Her Majesty, January 1891. 


UESTIONS connected with recurring days of worship and 
of rest have occupied human thought in every period of 
human life. Our own age has proved itself to be no exception 
to this rule, and, as the Reports placed at the head of this 
article will show, these questions occupy the attention not only 
of the theologian and the moralist, but also that of the states- 
man and the man of affairs. They ask for solution not only in 
Committees of Convocation, but also in Committees of Parlia- 
ment. They furnish themes for preachers from pulpits, and 
are discussed by deputies in International Conferences. Like 
all historic questions, they ought to receive—but too seldom 
have received—historic treatment; and the difficulties of the 
present ought to be at least in some degree removed by the 
experience of the past, 
ow, if we confine our attention to the main streams of 
civilization, the history of the problems which are bound up 
with a day of rest divides itself naturally into the following 
chief periods:—(1) The period which is covered by the 
history of Israel, the chief documents of which are to be found 
in the Old Testament Scriptures; (2) The period from the 
foundation of the Christian Church to the death of the Emperor 
Constantine ; (3) The period from Constantine to the end of 
the fifth century ; (4) The period from the end of the fifth 
century to the Reformation; (5) The period from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. A bird’s-eye view of the history of 
the question in each of these periods will form the best prepara- 
tion for a right understanding of the points at issue, and for the 
formation of right opinion with regard to them. 


I. Within the limits of the history of Israel we need not 
seek for an earlier starting-point than the Sinaitic Code, nor 
can 
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can we discuss the interesting but antiquarian questions which 
are bound up with the divisions of time. It is the Fourth 
Commandment of the Mosaic Decalogue which has formed the 
foundation of precept and of practice in the Church of the Old 
Covenant, and it is the nature and extent of the abrogation or 
modification of this fundamental law by our Lord and His 
Church, and its binding force in modern life, which form the 
debatable ground of our present discussions, 

But though the Fourth Commandment is constantly quoted 
and referred to as a formal document of which the text is 
certain and the meaning undoubted, the inquirer who does 
not go even beyond the limits of the English Bible will 
find sufficient reason for questioning the grounds of this 
assumption. Let him read the words of the Commandment as 
they are given in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, with the. 
prefix, ‘And God spake all these words, saying’ (ver. 1), and 
compare them with the words of the fifth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy,* of which we are told, ‘These words the Lord spake 
unto all your assembly in the mount out of the midst of 
the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice: and he added no more. And he wrote them in 
two tables of stone, and delivered them unto me.’ He will 
certainly conclude that both these forms cannot be literal 
extracts from the tables of stone, and that he is dealing with a 
method of quotation which is wholly different from our modern 
ideas of verbal accuracy; while careful and scholarly inquiry 
will make it extremely probable that in neither case have we a 
quotation of the words of the Law, but a hortatory expansion of 
them which first found its place in writing in the books of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy. If we adopt the view of Ewald 
and many followers of all schools of thought, that the original 
form of the second, fourth, and fifth commandments was— 

‘ Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image’ ; 

‘ Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy’; 

‘Honour thy father and thy mother ’— 


we shall have unity of form in the ten ‘words of the Law,’ 
and shall find the only satisfactory solution of the variations 
in the two records. How else, for example, are we to reconcile 
the statement in Exodus that the rest of the Sabbath day is in 
remembrance of the rest after the six days of creative energy 
with the assertion of Deuteronomy that it was instituted in 
memory of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage? But if 





* See Driver, ‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old ‘Testament,’ p. 30. 
Cf. Canon Cook, ‘Commentary on Exodus,’ pp. 335 sq. 
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we are thus to reduce the words of the Fourth Commandment as 
written upon the tables of stone to the simple injunction 
‘Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy,’ we still have in 
the expanded forms paraphrases which preserve to us the original 
interpretation ; and it is important to notice that from the first 
the chief idea is, as the name emphatically asserts, that of 
arest-day. In words which both forms make prominent, but 
which in modern discussion have been almost entirely omitted, 
it is only for the man who knows what work is that the 
Sabbath day has any meaning. The idler or the leisured man 
of modern life had no place in the commonwealth of Israel. 
The preparative for ‘the seventh day,’ which ‘is a sabbath 
unto the Lord,’ is ‘six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work.’ And the reasons for the institution, though one goes 
back to the Divine rest of creation and the other to the recent 
deliverance from bondage, agree in the principle of rest after 
labour. Words crowd upon each other to express the fulness 
and the all-embracing character of this blessed privilege of rest. 
The householder is not to ‘do any work, and that which is a 
law for himself is a law also for all members of the household, 
—the son, the daughter, the man-servant, the maid-servant ; for 
the animals under his control,—the ox, the ass, and all the cattle ; 
for the very ‘stranger’ that is within his gates. Upon all, 
from the head of the household to the humblest member of it, 
and the meanest dependant upon it, is there to fall upon one 
hallowed day in every seven the sweet sense of freedom from toil 
and happiness in rest. 

Nor is it less significant, though again the fact is one which 
in modern times has for the most part escaped attention, that 
there is no reference in either form of the Commandment to 
worship or to any religious exercises such as in later times 
have been bound up with the very idea of the day, and have 
not seldom been assumed to be essential to the Jewish Sabbath. 
And if we pass from the Decalogue to other legal enactments, 
and to the practice of the Jews, as shown in their books of 
history and illustrated by their prophets and poets, we find 
that throughout the Old Testament period the idea of the 
Sabbath is preserved, in accordance with the meaning of the 
word and the Mosaic institution, as a day of rest and refresh- 
ment. In the Temple the morning and evening sacrifices were 
doubled, and the shewbread was renewed. The later services 
of the synagogue are probably the growth from roots which go 
far down into the earlier history of the people, but these roots 
are entirely concealed. There is no hint before the Captivity 
of any Sabbath service other than the sacrifices of the Temple, 

which 
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which were followed by feasts; and the only references to 
offence or shortcoming with regard to Sabbath law are to 
engagement in what we should call business or servile work. 
The day which was consecrated in memory of the Divine rest 
and the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and brought with 
it rest and refreshment for every man, woman, and child in the 
whole community, was necessarily a day of holy thought and 
worship ; but the frequent assertion that it was a day of religious 
instruction in the Law is one which cannot be established, and 
one which seems indeed to be contrary to the express provision 
for such instruction, not on the Sabbath of days, but in the 
Sabbath of years (Deut. xxxi. 10-13). 

It was not until the later days of the Jewish nation, when 
Rabbinism and Pharisaism had developed into systems, and 
the simplicity and freedom of the Divine law and institution 
had been overlaid and corrupted by human interpretation and 
practice, that we find the idea of the Sabbath which is 
commonly called Jewish, and is wrongly supposed to be 
derived from the Old Testament Scriptures. Now we have the 
limitation of a Sabbath day’s journey, which is based upon a 
perversion of the words of the Law, and in later developments 
was attended by methods of evasion which have hardly been 
exceeded even in the realms of casuistry. Now teachers of the 
Law of God dare to say that it is not lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath, and that a man sins against the Law who obeys the 
Divine Healer and takes up his bed and walks, It is sinful for 
the disciples who were hungry to pluck the ears of corn as they 
walked through the fields on the Sabbath, not because they 
took what was not their own—for this privilege of plucking 
corn was expressly granted to the wayfarer by the letter of the 
Law—but because of the labour which it involved. It is hardly 
surprising to find the descendants of men who had gone so far 
from the spirit of the Law, teaching that 
‘Nailed shoes may not be worn on the Sabbath, for this would be 
to bear a burden,’ or that ‘Grass may not be walked upon, for if it 
were bruised this would be threshing,’ or that ‘The lame may use a 
staff, but not the blind,’ or that‘ A horse may be led by a bridle, 
but not loaded by a saddle ; and he that leadeth must take care not to 


let the bridle hang so loose that he may seem to bear the bridle 
rather than lead the horse.’ 


Puerilities of this, and of a worse kind than this, abound in 
Jewish treatises on the Sabbath, and would provoke a smile 
did they not rather cause the deepest sorrow and surprise that 
men should have sought to bind their fellow-men by these 
cobwebs of the darkness of human thought, and profess that 
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they were authorized expounders of the Law of God. Nor have 
such puerilities been confined to Jewish teachers. We shall 
meet them again in the writings of men who thought that they 
were teaching the religion of Jesus Christ. In one important 
respect, however, have Jewish teachers from the first differed 
from some of their Christian imitators. - The restrictions which 
they imposed have always been—and, as we must soon pass 
from Jewish ground, it will be convenient to extend our 
illustration of this point beyond the period with which we are 
for the moment dealing—upon business and work, whether of 
men or beasts. The Sabbath has been to Jews in all ages a day 
of joy and brightness, of rest and refreshment. A recently- 
published work* on practices of Jews in the Middle Ages 
gives some pictures of Sabbath observance from the point of 
view of a Jewish investigator, so remarkable and so pertinent 
that we thankfully avail ourselves of one of them :— 


. ‘Joyous wedding parties and bridal feasts were held even on the 
Sabbath—the day of peace, but not of repression—singing and 
dancing occurred sometimes to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music, and, as we shall soon note, indoor amusements, such as chess 
and other table games, were permitted on the seventh day. The board 
was spread with the choicest viands that the husband’s purse could 
buy, the wine flowed, and conversation tripped along, witty, religious, 
and cheery, interspersed with semi-religious songs set to merry 
tunes. If the Jew visited his Rabbi, he heard many a humorous 
anecdote or quaint intellectual quip, told with a smile to a respon- 
sively smiling audience, who the more willingly applied the moral 
because they enjoyed the tale. The Jewish observance of the 
Sabbath was strict but not sombre ; it was Judaic and not puritanical 
—two terms far from identical in significance. Life was trans- 
figured on the Sabbath day, and a tone of elevated joy was the 
prevailing note.’ 


The readers of ‘ Daniel Deronda’ will recall the transforma- 
tion wrought by the Sabbath in the house of Cohen, the Jewish 
pawnbroker, and the initiated will recognise here, as elsewhere 
in the descriptions by George Eliot, that the minutest touches of 
the picture are guided by exact knowledge.t 

But from Judaism sprung, according to the flesh, the Divine 
Teacher, who came not to destroy but to fulfil the Law, and 
fulfilled it by emphasising the eternal principles on which it is 





° r ee ‘Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,’ 1896, p. 374. Of. pp. 12, 


+ Among the collection of books which belonged to Mr. George Henry Lewes, 
and now form part of Dr. Williams’s Public Library, is a copy of Graetz’s 
voluminous ‘ Geschichte der Juden.’? The margins show how carefully George 
Eliot had prepared for her descriptions of Jewish scenes and characters. 
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based. It was inevitable that the Divine Teacher of living 
principles should come into conflict with the human teachers of 
enslaving literalism, and it is obvious to remark how prominent 
in this conflict is the law of the Sabbath. No less than six of 
the miraculous works of healing were wrought on the Sabbath, 
and no one of them came within the category of cases of life 
and death which alone, according to the current interpretation 
of the Law, it was lawful to heal on that day. Nor can we 
avoid the impression that the occasions were deliberately sought 
in which He might condemn by word and by deed the current 
teaching.* 

And this Pharisaic idea of the Sabbath was not, let us 
remind ourselves, the day of dark gloom which some followers 
of the Divine Teacher have sought to make the weekly feast 
of His Resurrection, but the Judaic rest-day of joy. The 
human life of Jesus was that of a Jew, and He was careful 
to fulfil all Jewish righteousness and to avoid all occasion 
of offence. The Pharisees of that day, in accordance with 
what we have seen to be general Jewish custom, did not think 
it contrary to the letter or the spirit of the Law to give feasts 
on the Sabbath, and Jesus was himself present as a bidden 
guest at one of them. Their hospitality was that of the open 
house, which was once also characteristic of great Christian 
institutions and persons, and, in addition to the guests, place 
was found for the poor and the sick. At the particular feast 
when Jesus was among the guests, there was also present ‘a 
certain man . . . which had the dropsy.’ It was in harmony 
with their benevolent principles and practices that this man 
should share their Sabbath joy and partake of their Sabbath 
food ; but yet, in order to preserve the sanctity of the day, they 
held that it was not lawful for him to receive the blessing of 
restored health. A traditional Mishnah and Gemara had in cen- 
turies of tortuous Rabbinic interpretations of the Law grown up 
between God, by whom, and man for whom, the Law was given. 
It was for the God-man to re-assert the very first principle of law. 
Man was not made for the Law, but the Law was made for man ; 
‘’The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.’ 
From the moment that this principle of life was re-asserted in 
humanity, the husks of literal formalism began to burst before 
its power. In proportion to the degree in which men have 
realized life has it been impossible for them to be bound by 
form ; and, while in the darker periods of Christian history 
Pharisaic formalism has sought from time to time to re-assert 








* See Luke xiii. 15, 16, xiv.5; John vii. 21-24; Matt. xii. 2-8, xiv. 11, 12; 
Mark ii. 27, 28. i 
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itself, and in no domain more frequently or rigidly than in that 
of the day of rest, it was destroyed by the principles and the life 
of Jesus Christ, and has never really obtained where the power 
of that life has been fully felt. 


II. We enter upon the second period of our slight historical 
sketch, which is to extend from the foundation of the Church to 


the death of Constantine, through the gate of these simple 
words :— 


‘ The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it 
was yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away 
from the sepulchre.’ 


‘ Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, 
when the doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you.’ 


‘ And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas 
with them.’ 


‘And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
together to break bread, Paul preached unto them.’ 

‘ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him.’ 


Thus silently, without express command, without note or 
comment, as though by a natural law which every disciple 
could recognise, and the force of which was everywhere felt— 
the above words tell us in the first Christian generation of 
Jerusalem, of Troas, of Corinth—we find the Sabbath is for the 
Church of Christ dead, and has transmitted its life to its spiri- 
tual successor, the first day of the week, the day of the Risen 
Lord, the weekly-recurring Easter and Pentecost of the Church. 
It does not follow that Jews who had become Christians 
ceased to observe the seventh day when they commenced to 
observe the first day, and indeed we are not without evidence 
that some among them endeavoured to impress their Jewish 
customs on the Gentile converts ; but the language of St. Paul, 
a Pharisee of the Pharisees, trained at the feet of Gamaliel, is 
decisive as to the power of the living principle of Christ, and 
the change which had been effected by it.* The very term 
Sabbath has no place in the Christian vocabulary, except for 
that which belonged to the earlier dispensation and had now 
passed away. The only passage in which it occurs in the 
Apostolic epistles is that to which we have just referred. The 
Christian festival is the ‘ first day of the week,’ but within the 





* See Gal. iv. 9-11; Coloss. ii. 16, 17. 
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New Testament we have probably one instance * of that which 
soon became the prevailing term, 7) xupiaxy) npépa, the day of 
the Lord, the Lord’s Day. 

On the threshold of the Apostolic age we now possess the 
‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ where xvpvaxy has already 
become the technical name of the day, and is used as a noun, the 
origin of which is apparently forgotten, for it is pleonastically 
accompanied by Kupiov—xata xvpiaxi 5¢ Kupiov. In a sum- 
mary of the commandments for Christians there is no reference 
to the Fourth, and the simple statement of the Christian’s duty 
on the Lord’s Day is :— 

‘ And on the Lord’s own day gather yourselves together and break 
bread and give thanks, first confessing your transgressions, that your 
sacrifice may be pure. And let no man, having his dispute with his 
fellow, join your assembly until they have been reconciled, that your 
sacrifice may not be defiled.’ t 


At a date not much later, we find St. Ignatius writing from 
Smyrna, and when he was in communion with St. Polycarp, 
the immediate disciple of St. John :— 


‘If then those who had walked in ancient practices attained unto 
newness of hope, no longer observing sabbaths but fashioning their 
lives after the Lord’s day (xara xvpiaxiv) ... if this be so, how 
shall we be able to live apart from Him?’ ¢ 


And at a date which may with great probability be placed as 
early as the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 70-79), Barnabas, writing 
on the Sabbath, ends the section with these words :— 

‘ Wherefore also we keep the eighth day for rejoicing («is edppo- 


avvnv), in the which also Jesus rose from the dead and, having been 
manifested, ascended into the heavens.’ § 


From heathen sources we have at the beginning of the second 
century the well-known letter of the younger Pliny, written from 
Bithynia to the Emperor Trajan, about a.p, 111-112. He 
tells us of the Christians :— 


‘They declared that all the wrong they had committed, wittingly 
or unwittingly, was this, that they had been accustomed on a fixed 
day to meet before dawn and sing antiphonally a hymn to Christ as 
a god a Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem), and bind 
themselves by a solemn pledge (sacramento) not to commit any 
enormity, but to abstain from theft, brigandage, and adultery, to 





* Rev. i. 10. 


t+ ‘The Teaching of the Apostles, § 14; Lightfoot, ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ 
pp. 233 and 234. 
} St. Ignatius, ‘Magnesians, § 9; Lightfoot, ubi supra, pp. 114 and 145. 
§ ‘ Epistle of Barnabas, § 15; Lightfoot, ubi supra, pp. 261 and 284. 
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keep their word, and not to refuse to restore what had been 
entrusted to their charge if demanded. After these ceremonies they 


used to disperse and assemble again to share a common meal of 
innocent food .. .’* 


Justin Martyr, addressing his First Apology to heathen emperors, 
earlier than the middle of the century (A.D. 138-140), concludes 
his description of weekly worship on the day called Sunday 
(rH Tov “Hd/ov Aeyouévn jyuépa) with these words :-— 

‘But Sunday is the day on which we all hold our common 
assembly, because it is the first day on which God, having wrought 
a change in the darkness and matter, made the world; and Jesus 
Christ our Saviour on the same day rose from the dead. For He 
was crucified on the day before that of Saturn (Saturday); and on 
the day after that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having 
appeared to His apostles and disciples, He taught them these things, 
which we have submitted to you also for your consideration.’ + 


The contemporary view of the Sabbath is illustrated in ‘ The 
Epistle to Diognetus,’ which, whether we ascribe it to Justin 
Martyr or not, belongs to this literary epoch :— 

* But again their scruples concerning meats, and their superstition 
relating to the Sabbath and the vanity of their circumcision and the 
dissimulation of their fasting and new moons, I do [not] suppose you 
need to learn from me, are ridiculous and unworthy of any considera- 
tion. . . . And again to lie against God, as if He forbad us to do 
any thing on the sabbath day, is not this profane? . .. That 
the Christians are right therefore in holding aloof from the common 
silliness and error of the Jews and from their excessive fussiness and 
pride, I consider that thou hast been sufficiently instructed ; but as 


regards the mystery of their own religion, expect not that thou 
canst be instructed by man.’ t 


Before the close of the century there are traces of a formal 
treatise by Melito of Sardis, ‘On the Lord’s Day’ (epi 
xuptaxis), and Dionysius of Corinth uses the same name for it, 
assumes the observance of it (rv onuepov Kupiaxiy Thy wylav 
hpépav Sinydyouev), and speaks of reading upon it St. Clement’s 
letter to the Corinthians. We owe our knowledge of these 
facts to Eusebius,§ who mentions them in the ordinary course 
of things, and as of normal occurrence. 

One other witness we will quote, Tertullian, representing 
both Africa and Rome, and covering the borderland of the 


* C. Plinii et Trajani ‘ Epistule,’ 96; ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ 
iv. 1040. 

+ Justin, ‘ Apol., i. Ixvii.: Ante-Nicene Library, ‘Justin Martyr,’ p. 66. 

t ‘Epistle to Diognetus,’ § 4; Lightfoot, ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ p. 505. 

§ H. E. iv. 23. 26. 
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second and third centuries. He, like Justin Martyr, when 
addressing an ‘ Apology’ to the heathen, uses the term Sunday, 
and makes its characteristic to be rejoicing :— 


‘In the same way, if we devote Sun-day to rejoicing (si diem solis 
letitie indulgemus), from a far different reason than Sun-worship, 
we have some resemblance to those of you who devote the day of 
Saturn to ease and luxury, though they too go far away from Jewish 
ways, of which indeed they are ignorant.’ * 


When writing on Idolatry, it is for a special reason the eighth 
day :— 

‘To the heathens each festive day occurs but once annually: you 
have a festive day every eighth day.’ t 


But his ordinary phrase is the Dies Dominicus, the Lord’s Day, 
as when he says, for example :— 


‘We count fasting or kneeling in worship on the Lord’s day to 
be unlawful. We rejoice in the same privilege also from Easter to 
Whitsunday.’ 

It is, however, impossible for us in the limits of an article to 
examine the whole of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and happily it is 
for our present purpose quite unnecessary to make the attempt. 
The roots which we have found in the first and second centuries 
supply the growth of the third, and we are now in a position to 
estimate the relation of the Christian rest-day of the first three 
centuries to the Jewish Sabbath. In doing so, we must be at 
once impressed with the extent and far-reaching influence of 
the silent change which was effected by the Resurrection of our 
Lord. An institution which had survived all the changes of 
the Captivity, and was for the Jews to survive the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the national polity itself, is to Christianity, 
which sprang out of Judaism, as though it had never existed. 
We hear of it only in an epistle, or in the writing of an 
apologist or other Christian teacher, who mentions it but to 
protest against its slavery, and to protect from it the liberty 
of the new spiritual life. The ‘first day of the week,’ the 
‘eighth day,’ the ‘Lord’s Day,’ has indeed much in common 
with the joy and refreshment, the communion with God, 
the sacrifice and worship, of the true Sabbath of the Old 
Testament. It is, as writer after writer witnesses, a day 
of rejoicing. It is the feast of the Risen Lord. It is a day 
of worship which finds its central idea in the breaking of 





* Oehler, i. 180: Ante-Nicene Library, i. 85. 
t+ Oehler, i. 92: Ante-Nicene Lib: , i. 1638. 
} Oehler, i. 422-3: Ante-Nicene Library, i. 336. 
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bread in obedience to the Divine command, and gathers round 
this idea the elements of confession, thanksgiving, sacrifice, 
forgiveness of a brother’s sin, reading of sacred writings and 
instruction in them, as we know from the descriptions of Pliny 
and Justin and Tertullian. But it is a day which is wholly 
free from arbitrary restrictions of human liberty by merely 
human authority, and a day for which the Church had not yet 
won the privilege of rest from degrading toil. For many of 
her children she had still to win freedom from human slavery ; 
and the idea of a day of abstinence from labour, or the thought 
that there was in labour anything contrary to the sanctity of 
the day, is foreign alike to the teaching and the practice of the 
first three centuries. The learning of the Reformer Beza might 
have checked many rash statements of those who thought them- 
selves his followers, if they had read these words :— 


‘But that Christians at that period abstained from their daily 
labours except while they were assembled in the congregation, no 
such duty was enjoyned among them in the times of the Apostles, 
nor was it observed before the time of the Christian Emperors, who 
ordered it to prevent men from being drawn away from the meditation 
of sacred things, nor was it strictly observed even then.’ * 


Ill.— 
‘Tun Emperor Constantine Ava. to HeEtprpivs. 


‘On the venerable day of the sun let the magistrates and people 
residing in cities rest, and let all workshops be closed. In the 
country, however, persons engaged in the work of cultivation may 
freely and lawfully continue their pursuits; because it often happens 
that another day is not so suitable for grain-sowing or for vine- 
planting ; lest by neglecting the proper moment for such operations 
the bounty of heaven should be lost. Given, the seventh day of 
March. Crispus and Constantine being Consuls, each of them for 
the second time (a.p. 321).’ t 


This edict of Constantine stands naturally at the head of the 
next division of our historical outline, and marks an epoch in 
the observance of the Lord’s Day. Without criticising too 
narrowly the motives which led to the Emperor’s action, and 
without claiming for it anything more than a politic arrange- 
ment which would confer a boon on the Christian, and would 
also for business and court reasons be not unacceptable to the 
other subjects of his great empire, this law stands out as the 
first official and State recognition of the Lord’s Day, of the 





* Beza, ‘In Cant. Sol. Hom.’ 30; Heylyn, ‘ History of the Sabbath,’ ii. 55. 
+ Cod. Just. iii. 12.3; Heasey, ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ pp. 77-8. 
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Christian Sunday. It marks also the wide extent of the 
observance, which made the edict one to be desired in the 
interests of the State. Christian communities now existed 
throughout the empire, and everywhere the birthday of the 
Church had with the sanction of the Lord himself, who in His 
risen life joined the little band in their first Lord’s Day meetings, 
of the Apostles who followed the example which He had given 
them, of the whole Church for three centuries of history, been 
sanctified week by week in the greatest act of Christian worship, 
and by the thoughts and deeds which naturally clustered round 
the remembrance and the presence of the Lord. It is interesting 
to compare this edict with the statement of Eusebius the his- 
torian, who, if he writes with the partiality, writes also with 
the full knowledge, of an intimate friend.* 

But while the idea of worship and opportunity for worship is 
bound up with the day and grows stronger as we follow the 
course of events, there is also constantly present the idea of rest, 
and there is no word to suggest restraint of the joyfulness 
(edhpoctvn), the festivity, which had been and was for centuries 
to continue to be a special characteristic of the Lord’s Day. 
The abstinence from unnecessary labour ordained by the edict 
is the legal expression of that which Christians had already 
learned to practise; and, as we have seen, the law is to be 
regarded as a privilege won by the Church, and won as the 
omen of like privilege in all succeeding generations, rather than 
as a restraint imposed from without. The Jewish law of the 
Sabbath has no place in forming the Church’s practice or in 
regulating the State’s control. It is far from men’s thoughts, 
and further still are the burdens of Pharisaism, whether Jewish 
or Christian. That work was not in itself regarded as un- 
lawful is shown in the safeguard that excepts from the sphere 
of the edict, the farmer’s operations of sowing or planting, 
which must have depended far less on the vicissitudes of 
weather than harvesting does in less temperate climates. 

Before passing from Constantine it is interesting to observe 
that in the first great G2cumenical Council held in Nicza under 
his presidency—the only General Council which in any way 
referred to it—the Lord’s Day is the subject of a Canon, but it is 
not to direct its worship, which had now obtained the sanction 
and consistency of long-continued custom in a corporate life ; it 
is not to assert its authority, which no one doubted was that of 
Christ and the Apostles and their followers in unbroken con- 
tinuity ; it is not to claim the support of the Fourth Command- 





* Eusebius, ‘de Vit. Const,’ iv. 18: Nicene Fathers, p. 544. 
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ment, or to cramp the liberty of joyous Christian life: it 
assumes the Lord’s Day with all its blessings and privileges, 
and simply directs a practice, which we have already met in 
Tertullian, of standing in prayer on the Lord’s Day and between 
Easter and Pentecost, in memory of the risen life :— 

‘Because there are some who kneel on the Lord’s Day, and even 
in the days of Pentecost ; that all things may be uniformly performed 
in every parish, it seems good to the holy Synod, that prayers be 
made to standing.’ (Canon xx.) 


But while General Councils did not consider the question 
one which called for decisions on their part, it continued to be 
the subject both of Imperial enactment and Provincial Canon. 
Constantine himself modified his edict so far as to allow legal 
acts conferring rights or liberties, such as manumissio and 
emancipatio, on the Lord’s Day; but a law of Valentinian and 
Valens (A.D. 368), treating Christianity as a religio licita, 
protected Christians from process for debt on the ‘dies solis 

ui dudum faustus habetur,’ while one of the succeeding reign 
A.D. 386), regarding Christianity as the religion of the State, 
enlarged the scope of the prohibition, and gave all citizens 
immunity on what has now become ‘ dies solis amg Dominicum 
rite dixere majores’ ; while the breaker of the law is ‘ non modo 
notabilis, verum etiam sacrilegus.’* In A.D. 389 all this was 
confirmed under Theodosius, and the ‘solis dies’ and the 
‘Sancti Paschz dies,’ with other special days amounting to no 
less than one hundred and twenty-four in the year, are declared 
to be judicial holidays.t Other injunctions forbid spectacles, 
the law of the younger Theodosius (A.D. 425) going so far as to 

rohibit any performance at the circus or the theatre on the 
Dies Dominicus and other chief Christian festivals, and direct- 
ing that even the Emperor’s birthday should not be kept on the 
holy day ;{ while the law of Leo and Anthemius orders in still 
stronger language that the day shall be kept sacred not only 
from business but from the ‘ obscene pleasures’ of the stage and 
the circus.§ 

The reference to ‘obscene pleasures’ here gives probably the 
key to the prohibition, for the contemporary preachers are 
found frequently protesting against scenes which were unfit for 
any day, and several ancient canons (e.g. the fifty-third of 
Laodicea) forbid wanton dances. 

The Provincial Synods during the same period furnish two 
classes of enactments—one dealing with the question from the 





* Cod. Theod., viii. 8. 1 and 2. ¢ Ibid, ii. 8. 2. 
¢ Ibid., xv. 5. 5. § Cod. Just., iii, 12. 11. 
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more distinctly ecclesiastical point of view, as that of Elvira 
(A.D. 313-324), which lays stress on worship, and threatens 
suspension to any townsman who absents himself from church 
for three Lord’s days ; or that of Gangra, which declares, ‘ If any 
one, through a supposed exercise of piety, fast on the Lord’s 
Day, let him be anathema’;* or that of Antioch, which con- 
demns those who come to hear the Scriptures but do not 
join in the prayers or the Eucharist; or that of Carthage, 
which prohibits leaving the church during preaching ; or that 
of Laodicea, which devotes several canons to liturgical minutie. 
Another Laodicean canon belongs, however, to a different 
class, and is specially noteworthy as furnishing the first hint 
from within the Church of any parallel on the Lord’s Day to 
Sabbatical observance. The direction is that 


‘Christians are not to Judaize and rest on the Sabbath day, but 
preferring the Lord’s Day in honour, are on it, if possible, to rest as 
Christians. But if they are found to Judaize, let them be anathema 
from Christ.’ 


What is condemned, however, is to Judaize, to rest on the 
Sabbath. They are not to honour the seventh day, but are to 
honour the first ; and on the Lord’s Day, moreover, the rest is 
not to be Judaic, but Christian ; and even this is conditional. 

Of uncertain dates, but belonging mainly to the fourth century, 
must be placed the remarkable document known as the ‘ Aposto- 
lical Constitutions,’ which represents for the most part customs 
of the Eastern Church. Here, too, the Lord’s Day stands out 
as the chief of festivals ; but numbers of secondary festivals are 
placed by its side, and among them is the Sabbath. One 
command will serve as an example :— 


‘ You must fast on the day of the preparation, because on that day 
the Lord suffered the death of the cross under Pontius Pilate. But 
keep the Sabbath, and the Lord’s Day festival ; because the former is 
the memorial of the creation, and the latter of the resurrection.’ f 


Nor is it difficult to see, in part at least, the influences which 
were modifying the direction of Christian thought and porter. 
The very existence of Imperial edicts making the Lord’s Day first 
a Christian and then a State holy day, would suggest the parallel 
of the Sabbath of Israel and the Divine authority which enjoined 
it. In the East especially, the safeguards against the heresy of 
Marcion would all tend the same way. The advance of know- 
ledge of the Old Testament under the influence of the great 
expositors (Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine), and the 
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typical and mystical interpretations of the Sabbath, would pre- 
pare men to find in it that which they desired to find—a definite 
and higher than human authority for the holiness of the Lord’s 
Day. The Sabbath, spiritualised, transformed, transfused, was 
their own joyous feast. It was but a step for unspiritual men 
to regard the Lord’s Day as the Christian Sabbath, and to 
find its authority in the Fourth Commandment. But the fourth 
and fifth centuries are too near the living sources of the Church’s 
life; the stream has been too freshly strengthened by the 
spiritual gifts of her giant sons ; the step is not yet to be taken; 
dark and dry ages are indeed soon to follow; but seven 
centuries are to pass before the term ‘ Christian Sabbath’ is to 
be recognised. 

It clearly lies beyond the scope of an article to examine the 
writings of the fourth and fifth century Fathers. This was done 
in the sixteenth century in what all things considered was a 
prodigy of learning by Peter Heylyn, who was, however, 
argely indebted to the earlier work of Prideaux.* It has 
naturally been done by more than one German writer. It 
has been done for Englishmen of our own day by Dr. Hessey,t} 
who, if he is largely indebted to his predecessors, has made all 
his successors still more indebted to him, and with much 
philosophical and historical insight by Bishop Barry.t The 
conclusions at which Dr. Hessey arrives are fully supported 
by the evidence which he adduces, and are worthy of careful 
thought :— 


‘In all these respects a certain change is observable, and therefore 
I call these two centuries the commencement of a new era in the 
history of the Lord’s Day. But with all this, in no clearly genuine 
passage that I can discover in any writer of these two centuries, or 
in any public document Ecclesiastical or Civil, is the Fourth Com- 
mandment referred to as the ground of the obligation to observe the 
Lord’s Day. . . . It seems to have been still assumed that the reli- 
gious character of the day, its institution as the Lord’s Day, (and 
that Lord, the Son of Man,) once admitted, and guarded as we have 
seen it guarded, not merely would Praise and Bounty be rendered to 
Gop, but its Rest be enjoyed harmlessly. The day is not to be a 
Fast, for it is a day of Joy: the Church has always considered it 
to be a day of Joy, and none but heretics have thought otherwise of 
it.’ (Pp. 114, 115.) 


IV. Our next period embraces the thousand years which 
extend from the close of the fifth century to the Reformation ; 





* Act at Oxford, 1622. t+ ‘Bampton Lectures,’ 1866. 
} ‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ ii, 1042. 
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but its importance for our purpose is happily in the inverse ratio 
of its length. It presents a gradual intruding of Sabbath 
observance derived from the Old Testament and the Fourth 
Commandment, upon the New Testament and early Church 
teaching and practice, until the darkest ages of Christianity 
furnish in the West and under Roman influence a series of 
absurd restrictions on Christian freedom and joy which are not 
equalled even in Judaic Pharisaism, Let a few marks by the 
way show the course which events followed :— 

The second Synod of Macon (A.D. 585) directs, among other 
things, 


‘that no one should on the Lord’s Day yoke his cattle under the plea 
of necessity, but that all should exercise themselves in hymns and 
praise to God, being intent thereon both in mind and body. If any 
man has a church at hand, he is to go to it. It is the everlasting day 
of rest foreshadowed by the seventh day in the law and the prophets. 
Offenders will incur the “ implacable anger of the clergy.” Lawyers 
will lose the privilege of pleading. A husbandman or servant will 
undergo corporal punishment. A cleric or monk will be cut off from 
his fellows for six months.’ 


And yet at this Synod, on which a good deal of stress has been 
laid from the importance of the bishops who were present at it, 
and from the advance which has been made towards Sabbata- 
rianism, the true doctrine of the early Church is still preserved, 
‘Custodite diem dominicum qui nos denuo peperit .. . The 
service which we offer to God is ‘ free and voluntary . . . not 
that the Lord exacts it of us that we should celebrate this day in 
a corporall abstinence or rest from labour.’ The force of these 
canons, moreover, as witnesses to the growth of a stricter Sunday 
observance, is to be measured also by the preamble (‘It is 


_ observed that Christian people do very rashly slight and neglect 


the Lord’s Day, giving themselves as on other days to continual] 
labours ’), and by the confirmatory letter of King Guthrun, ‘ who 
doth extend this Canon as well unto the other holy dayes as 
unto the Sunday. * What the proceedings of this provincial 
Synod really illustrate is not so much the growth of Sabbatarian- 
ism as that of the power of ecclesiastics, and the increasing 
reverence for holy days in general. We are at the close of the 
sixth century still far from the identification of the Lord’s Day 
with the Sabbath, or from finding its authority in the Fourth 
Commandment. 

Meanwhile portents and miracles are brought to bear upon 
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public ¥ ae es and to fence the sanctity of the Lord’s Day and 
other holy days, and they continue through the succeeding cen- 
turies. Decrees and canons follow in the same course through- 
out Western Europe, including our own country.* It is indeed 
to the influence which our countryman Alcuin exercised at the 
Court of Charlemagne, that much of the change which marked 
the transition period of that emperor should probably be traced. 
In no prominent scholar of an earlier age had words been found 
so strong as those which one of Alcuin’s homilies applies to the 
Sabbath, ‘ cujus observationem mos Christianus ad diem Domi- 
nicum competentius transtulit,’ and Charlemagne prefaces an 
Imperial edict giving minute injunctions on the Lord's Day, 
with the words ‘ statuimus secundum quod et in lege Dominus 
precepit.’ If this is compared with the spiritual teaching of 
the contemporary Theodulph of Orleans,} it will be clear that, 
though Alcuin himself mentions only Christian custom, and 
refers neither to the Fourth Commandment nor to Apostolic di- 
rection, men are being prepared for the edict of Leo Philosophus 
decreed at Constantinople (a.D. 884), which annuls the too free 
edict of Constantine, and proclaims absolute rest as commanded! 
by the Holy Spirit and the Apostles taught by Him. In the 
twelfth century St. Bernard finds authority for the Lord’s Day 
and other holy days in the Fourth Commandment, and Petrus 
Alphonsus affords the first use of the term ‘Christian Sabbath.’ 
In the thirteenth century a crusade is preached in England by 
Eustace, Abbot of Flay, who commands ultra-Judaic observance, 
and supports his doctrine by a supposed letter from our Lord 
which was found on the altar of St. Simeon at Golgotha. Even 
the Schoolmen, though they held, in the language of Aquinas, 
that the institution of the Lord’s Day was not ‘de jure divino | 
sed de jure humano canonico,’ not ‘ ex vi legis sed ex constitu- 
tione ecclesiz et consuetudine populi Christiani,’ taught that the 
Christian Festivals all corresponded with those of the Law, and 
that among them ‘Sabbatum mutatur in diem Dominicum.’ But 
it was reserved for Tostatus, Bishop of Avila, in the fourteenth 
century, to publish a commentary on the twentieth chapter of 
Exodus, from which he deduces a series of tortuous restrictions 
for the Lord’s Day which have never been exceeded in Rab- 
binism itself. 

Nor did the Lord’s Day stand alone. In the important 
Synod held at Lyons in 1244, we find the following list of 
holy days accepted—the position of the Lord’s Day is signi- 
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ficant—‘ Christ’s Nativity, St. Stephen, St. John, the Innocents, 
St. Sylvester, Circumcision, Epiphany, Easter, with the week 
before and the week after, three Rogation days, Whitsunday 
and two days after, St. John Baptist, feasts of the Twelve 
Apostles, all the feasts of our Lady, St. Laurence, all the Lords 
dayes in the year, St. Michael, All Saints, St. Martin’s, Wakes 
of particular churches, Local Saints.’ On all these work was 
forbidden. On lesser festivals the people were not to be com- 
pelled to keep holy day, but neither were they to be hindered, 
And although there is an occasional pleading voice on behalf 
of the poor who have not enough working days left to earn their 
bread, the tendency remains to increase the number of days and 
to increase the restrictions on them. But the Renaissance was 
at hand with its light and culture; the Reformation was at 
hand with its faith and power. 


V. The Sabbath literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is a tangled labyrinth which we are not called upon 
toenter. The Reformation protest followed two main lines—in 
Germany and Switzerland rejecting the mass of holy days and 
treating even the Lord’s Day as an institution which any Church 
may alter at its will; in England, Scotland, and Holland, 
making prominent the Lord’s Day as the Christian Sabbath, 
gradually basing it upon the Fourth Commandment, and 
fencing it with the most rigid restrictions. We are more con- 
cerned with the later development in England, but it is not 
unimportant to show the position of the great leaders of the 
Reform movement.* The Augsburg Confession, which was 
prepared by Melanchthon at the instance of the Lutherans and is 
the rule of faith of the Protestants, declares :— 


‘Those who judge that in the place of the Sabbath the Lord’s 
Day was instituted as a day to be necessarily observed are greatly 
mistaken. Scripture abrogated the Sabbath, and teaches that all the 
Mosaic ceremonies may be omitted now that the Gospel is revealed. 
And yet, forasmuch as it was needful to appoint a certain day that 
the people might know when they ought to assemble together, it 
appears that the Church destined the Lord’s Day for this purpose, 
This day seems to have the rather pleased them, in order that men 
might have thereby a proof of Christian liberty, and know that the 
observance whether of the Sabbath or of the other day was not a 
matter of necessity.’ t 





* Hessey, ubi supra, Lect. VI.; Heylyn, ii. cap. vi. 

t+ Art. VII. Dr. Schaff, in his edition of the Confession, adds a note which 
speaks of ‘this view of the Christian Sabbath, which was held by all the 
Reformers and still prevails on the Continent of Europe . . .’ (p. 69). And 
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And Luther’s own view is expressed with his uncompromising 
vigour :— 

‘If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake,—if 
anywhere anyone sets up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then 
I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, 


to do anything that shall remove this encroachment on Christian 
liberty.’ 


The Second Helvetic Confession, which was the work of 
Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger, teaches :— 


‘In the Churches of old, from the very times of the Apostles, not 
merely are certain days in each week appointed for religious assem- 
blies, but the Lord’s Day itself was consecrated to that purpose and 
to holy rest. This practice our Churches retain for worship’s sake 
and for charity’s sake. But we do not thereby give countenance to 
Judaic observances and to superstition. We do not believe, either, 
that one day is more sacred than another, and that mere rest is in 
itself pleasing to God. We keep a Lord’s Day, not a Sabbath day, 
by an unconstrained observance.’ * 


Calvin’s views are expressed in equally strong terms, and his 
practice is exemplified by the story that John Knox found him 
playing bowls on a Sunday afternoon. 

Bucer, who was by the influence of Cranmer brought to 
Cambridge as Professor of Divinity, advocated a greater regard 
for the Lord’s Day and other holy days, and an increase in the 
number of fasts, but while doing so asserts that 


‘to think that working on the Lord’s Day is itself a sin, is a super- 
stition and a denying of the grace of Christ.’ 


Not less striking, and all in the same direction, is the 
language of the English Reformers and martyrs from Tyndal to 
Cranmer ; but it is more important to consider the language of 
our formularies than that of individuals. From 1549-1661, 
as part of the Confirmation Service and afterwards separately, 
our Book of Common Prayer has contained a Catechism. It 
has undergone little change except the addition of the part on 
Sacraments in 1604. It was probably suggested by, and to 
some extent follows, a catechism in Hermann’s ‘ Consultation,’ 
but, unlike that work, included, in accordance with earlier English 
usage, the Ten Commandments as well as the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer. This, it was said, made the Fourth Command- 
ment part of a Church formulary, and it was even urged that 





* Art. XXIV.3. Of this Confession Dr. Schaff says, ‘It was adopted, or at 
least highly 5 ey by nearly all the Reformed Churches on the Continent 


and in England and Scotland’ (p. 233), 


the 
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the Church based her Lord’s Day upon the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament and the ceremonial of the Commandment, The 
contention was in the teeth of all history and of contemporary 
exposition, for Cranmer had expressly approved of the follow- 
ing words in ‘The Institution of a Christian Man,’ by 


Henry VIII., where, moreover, the Fourth Commandment 
occurs in the short form :— 


‘ As St. Austin saith, All the other nine commandments be moral 
commandments, and belonged not only to the Jews, and all the other 
people of the world, in the time of the Old Testament, but also 
(belong now) to all Christian people in the New Testament. But 
this precept of sabbath, as concerning rest from bodily labour the 
seventh day, pertained only unto the Jews in the Old Testament, 
before the coming of Christ, and (pertaineth) not to us Christian 
people in the New Testament.’ * 


It is also significant that in the summary, in answer to the 
question, ‘What dost thou chiefly learn by these command- 
ments?’ the Catechism makes no reference to the Sabbath or to 
the Fourth Commandment except in the words ‘and to serve 
him truly all the days of my life.” This is the more remark- 
able, as Poynet’s ‘Short Catechism . . . for all Schoolmasters 
to teach,’ of 1553, which was published in Latin and English, 


and was issued by royal authority, though the approval of 
Convocation which appears on the title-page seems to belong 
only to the Articles printed with it, has these words :— 


‘Last of all this ought we to hold stedfastly and with devout 
conscience that we keep holily and religiously the sabbath day; 
which was appointed out from the other for rest and service of 


God.’ + 


But more striking than the insertion of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Catechism was their introduction for the first 
time in the history of Liturgies into the Communion Office of 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. (1552), with responds 
which represent the ancient Litany of the Office. The origin 
of this use is to be found in an Order of Council of 1547, 
which directed that on. holy days falling in the week time 
the Pater Noster, the Articles, and the Ten Commandments 
in English should be recited before the people; but their 
insertion at this place was probably intended to supply the self- 
examination which was the more necessary now that Confession 
to the Priest was not required. In the Scotch Office (1637), the 





* Jenkyns, ‘Remains of Thomas Cranmer,’ ii. 53. Of. vol. iv. 232-3 to be 
read with the caution on p. 144. 


t ‘Two Liturgies,’ &c.: Parker Society, p. 497. é 
‘difficulties 
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difficulties specially felt about the Fourth Commandment have 
been met by the direction that the responds should be ‘either 
according to the letter or to the mystical meaning of the said 
commandment,’ and later by using our Lord’s summary (Matt. 
xxii. 37-40) to the exclusion of the Commandments. The 
American Office adds the summary at the discretion of the 
minister. Many strong Protestants—Chillingworth is an ex- 
ample—have found it hard to reconcile the use of the Respond 
to the words of the Fourth Commandment with their Christian 
neglect of the seventh day, but have found a solution in the 
‘ mystical meaning,’ and in the great importance of having the 
Commandments as a whole publicly read. This use of the 
Commandments was, as we have seen, characteristically English, 
and is further emphasized by the eighty-second Canon, which 
directs ‘ that the Ten Commandments be set up on the east end. 
of every church and chapel, where the people may best see and 
read the same,’ But the general use of the Commandments 
does not affect the relation of the English Reformation to the 
Sabbath. The fact remains that the term Sabbath never 
obtained even a temporary place in any formulary of the 
English Church, though it occurs in the second book of 
Homilies.* Nor can any correct view of the Reformation 
documents be formed without bearing in mind that the earlier 
calendars were crowded with holy days, and that these holy 
days were placed on a level with Sundays. Our limits will not 
admit of full proofs of this important point, but reference may 
be made to a document which we have not seen mentioned in 
the discussions of the question, ‘ Thacte made for thabrogacion 
of certayne holy-dayes . . . An. 1536,’ f to the Act 5 and 6 
Edward VI. cap. 3, to the twentieth of Queen Elizabeth’s 
‘Injunctions’ of 1559, and especially to the thirteenth Canon 
of 1603; but at the moment when the wise and authoritative 
words of this binding Canon were being penned, the Church 
was already in the throes of a struggle which the closing years 
of the sixteenth century had bequeathed to it. 

Of books which have through circumstances attending their 
appearance exercised an influence out of all proportion to their 
merits, there has perhaps never been a more conspicuous 
— than the ‘Sabbathum Veteris et Novi Testamenti’ of 
Dr. Nicolas Bownd, which appeared in 1595, and was the first 
assertion in this country—and for a parallel we must go, not to 
the teaching of the Rabbis, but to that of fourteenth-century 








+ Sparrow’s ‘ Articles, Injunctions, &.,’ ed. 1671, pp. 1 aq. 


* ‘The Place and Time of Prayer,’ ed. Corrie, pp. 341 ag 
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Romans—of what became known as the Puritan doctrine of the 
Sabbath. For forty years the people had heard the Fourth 
Commandment read in the churches with a prayer that their 
hearts may be inclined to keep it, but all this time Sunday was 
a day of licence and revelry, such as led to the complaint, 
‘God is more dishonoured and the devil better served upon 
Sunday than upon all the days of the week beside.’ * In 1580, 
the London magistrates obtained from the Queen a prohi- 
bition of plays and interludes on the Sunday within the City ; 
but a great disaster which followed the fall of the scaffolds in 
the Paris gardens in 1583 on a Sunday, shows that outside 
these limits the bear-baitings and other low amusements were 
continued. Things had grown to such a pitch that many 
religious people were prepared to accept any argument, and 
more to welcome any practical help, in favour of the sanctity 
of Sunday. So rapidly did the influence of the book spread 
that Archbishop Whitgift in 1599, and Chief Justice Popham 
in 1600, endeavoured to suppress the work, and with the usual 
results :— 


‘The price of the Doctors Book,’ says Fuller, ‘began to be 
doubled, as commonly Books are then most called on, when called 
in, and many who hear not of them when printed, enquire after them 
when prohibited; and though the Books wings were clipt from 
flying abroad in print, it ran the faster from friend to friend in 
transcribed Copies: and the Lords day in most Places was most 
striktly observed. The more liberty people were offered the less they 
used it, refusing to take the freedom Authority tendered them. .. . 
Yea six years after, Bounds Book came forth, with enlargements, 
publikly sold, and scarce any comment, Catechism, or controversie 
was set forth by the stricter Divines, wherein this Doctrine Marg 
Diamond in this Ring) was not largely pressed and proved ; so that, 
as one saith, the Sabbath itself had no rest. For now all strange and 
unknown writers, without further examination passed for friends 
and favourites of the Presbyterian party, who could give the word, 
and had anything in their Treatise tending to the strict observation 
of the Lords day.’ ¢ 


The rapid spread of the doctrine and practice thus introduced 
is matter of well-known history ; and though we may discount 
not a few of the extreme stories collected by Strype, Heylyn, 
and others, a solid substratum remains showing how far the 
pendulum had swung. Protestantism grew sturdy in the pros- 
pect of a Spanish alliance, as it had before a Spanish Armada. 





_ * Homily ‘Of the Place and Time of Prayer,’ ed. Corrie, pp. 343-4. These 
ae give a vivid picture of an Elizabethan Sunday in 1574. 
Fuller, ‘ Church History of Britain,’ ed. 1655, Book ix. p. 229 I 
n 
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In 1580, the citizens of London, as we have seen, got theatres 
closed on Sunday: in 1618, a royal declaration— 


‘that for His good peoples lawfull recreations, His pleasure was, that 
after the end of Divine Service, they should not be disturbed, letted, 
or discouraged from any lawfull recreations ; Such as dancing either 
of men, or women; archerie for men, leaping, vaulting, or any such 
harmless recreations ; Nor from having of May-games, Whitsun-ales, 
or Morice-dances, and setting up of May-poles or other sports there- 
with used, so as the same be had in due and convenient time, without 
impediment, or let of Divine Service; and that women should have 
leave to carry rushes to the Church for the decoring of it, according 
to their old custome; withall prohibiting all unlawfull games to be 
used on the Sundaies onely, as bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, 


and (at all times in the meaner sort of people by Law prohibited) 
bowling ’"— 


met with such a storm of opposition that it was withdrawn.* 

In 1621, a young lawyer named Shepherd, who ventured to 
oppose in the Commons a Bill for ‘the better observance of 
the Sabbath, usually called Sunday,’ and to suggest that Satur- 
day, not Sunday, was the Sabbath, and that in trying to put 
down dancing they were opposing King David as well as King 
James, was reprimanded on his knees, and expelled the House 
for his profanity. And yet when the Lords sent down the 
Bill with ‘the Lord’s Day’ substituted for ‘ the Sabbath,’ and the 
remark ‘ that people do now much incline to words of Judaism,’ 
the Commons accepted the change, and at the King’s request 
expunged all passages opposed to the ‘ Declaration of Sports.’ 
But the Puritan party grew rapidly in power, and more than 
one Act of Charles’s early Parliaments made their practice of 
the Sabbath compulsory on all his subjects. Judges on their 
circuits suppressed village feasts and Sunday wakes, to which 
the people had been accustomed time out of mind. Reports 
and complaints reached ears which were but too willing to 
receive them, and King Charles, in 1633, vainly endeavoured 
to check the strong current of Sabbatarianism by re-enacting 
his father’s ‘ Declaration of Sports.’ The dominant force of 
the current was felt all through the Great Rebellion; it 
moulded the doctrine of the Westminster Confession; it 
crossed the Atlantic with the emigrants, and showed itself in 
wild legislation ; it took more sober but not less bigoted forms 
as it passed the border and mingled with the national character 
of Scotland; and when it seemed by spreading to have spent 
itself, it left permanent forces in England, where it had arisen, 





* Fuller, ubi supra, Book x. p. 74. 
: When 
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When the Commonwealth was at an end, and a Stuart was on 
the throne again, if few thoughtful men wished for the severities 
of the extreme Puritan Sabbath, fewer wished for the Sunday of 
Elizabeth or Buckingham ; if few at the end of the seventeenth 
century accepted the doctrines which Dr. Bownd taught at the 
end of the sixteenth, fewer could wish that his work had never 
been written. The seventeenth century was in this respect, as 
in others, the battle-ground of extreme men on either side ; 
partisans lost their heads, and in the noise of the battle sober 
and peaceful men were little heard of, though they had not, as 
is sometimes assumed, ceased to exist. A remarkable example 
of sound judgment based upon full knowledge is furnished by 
Bishop Sanderson of Lincoln, whose wise advice in cases of 
conscience brought to him many inquirers. In this way he 
wrote, when the controversy was at its height (1636), ‘The 
Case of the Sabbath,’ which contains so much excellent sense, 
as applicable to the nineteenth century as the seventeenth, that we 
make some extracts from it. The care of the late Dr. Jacobson, 
one of Sanderson’s wise successors in the Oxford Chair of 
Divinity, has, however, made it easy for our readers to find 
more. 

On how far the Fourth Commandment, with its respond, 
binds Christians, he thinks these points 


‘ought to be taken as certain and granted amongst Christians. 
(1) That no part of the Law delivered by Moses to the Jews doth 
bind Christians under the Gospel as by virtue of that delivery: 
no, not the Ten Commandments themselves, but least of all the 
Fourth, which all confess to be, at least, in some part Cere- 
monial. (2) That the particular determination of the time to the 
seventh day of the week, was ceremonial. ... (3) That the 
substance of the Fourth Commandment in the general, viz. that some 
certain time should be set apart from secular employments, to be 
sanctified to an holy rest, for the better attending upon God’s public 
and solemn Worship, is moral and perpetual, and of Divine right, as 
a branch of the Law of Nature, whereunto Christians under the 
Gospel are still bound. (4) That de facto The Lord’s Day or 
Sunday, is the time appointed to us for that purpose by such 
sufficient Authority, as we stand bound in conscience to obey: 
absque hoc, whether that Authority be immediately Divine, or but 
mediately through the power of the church.’ 


On the use of Recreations, he says :— 


*(1) For the Thing. That no man can reasonably condemn the 
moderate use of lawful Recreations upon the Lord’s Day as simply 
and de toto genere unlawful. (2) For the Kind . . . respect would 
be had in the choice of our Recreations: i. To the public Laws of the 
State. . . . ii. To the condition of the Person. Walking and dis- 


coursing, 
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coursing, with men of liberal education, is a pleasant recreation: it 
is no way delightsome to the ruder sort of people, who scarce 
account anything a sport which is not loud and boisterous. iii. ‘To 
the effects of the Recreations themselves. Those being the meetest 
to be used, which give the best refreshing to the body and leave the 
least impression in the mind. In which respect Shooting, Leaping, 
Pitching the Bar, Stool-ball,* &c., are rather to be chosen than 
Dicing, Carding, &c. (8) For the Use... . That they be severer 
towards themselves than towards other men in the use of their 
Christian Liberty herein, not making their own opinion or practice 
a rule to their brethren. In this, as in all indifferent things, a wise 
and charitable man will in godly wisdom deny himself many times 
the use of that Liberty, which in a godly charity he dare not deny 
to his brother.’ ¢ 


During the reign of Charles If. more than one Act bearing 
upon the observance of Sunday was added to our Statute Book, 
and of these the 29 Car. II., c. 7, is still of practical importance. 
Its chief provisions are— 


‘A. That no tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or other 
person whatsoever shall do or exercise any worldly labour, business, 
or work, of their ordinary callings upon the Lord’s Day or any part 
thereof, works of necessity and charity only excepted. 

‘B. That no person or persons whatsoever shall publicly cry, show 
forth, or expose to sale any wares, merchandises, fruit, herbs, goods 
or chattels whatsoever, upon the Lord’s Day or any part thereof. 
[This prohibition has since been relaxed for certain perishable 
articles. 


‘©. That no drover, horsecourser, wagoner, butcher, higgler, their 
or any of their servants, shall travel or come into his or their inn 
or lodging upon the Lord’s Day or any part thereof. 

‘D. That no person or persons shall use, employ, or travel upon 
the Lord’s Day with any boat, wherry, lighter, or barge . . .’ f 


But, as Professor Westlake has shown, the strict ruling of the 
Courts has limited the vexatious use of this and the earlier 
Acts of the same reign. It is not, however, pleasant to read in 
the same newspaper of the journey by train or yacht of a foreign 
potentate on a visit to an English Sovereign or Prime Minister 
taking place on a Sunday, and of a penalty imposed by an 
unwilling magistrate on some miserable small shopkeeper 
trying to eke out a pittance on the same day for the support of 
his family ; and it is a matter of regret that the Select Com- 
mittee, whose Reports are before us, were precluded from con- 
sidering the Acts of Charles II. 





* Strutt, ‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ ii. 3. 

+ Sanderson’s Works, ed. Jacobson, v. 10, 15, 16. 

¢ Second Report, p. 5: Paper by Professor Westlake. F 
or 
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For another century there was little in the way of legislation, 
and few turning-points in the gradual development of thought 
and practice on the Sunday question; and the pictures of this 

period have been so vividly drawn by Mr. Lecky on the one 
ory and by Messrs. Abbey and Overton on the other, that 
perhaps no century in English history is better known. 
Sunday was spent during this period, especially by the higher 
classes, in a way which would surprise many in our own 
day. Neither the House of Orange nor that of Hanover had 
been trained under Puritan influences. Good Queen Anne, 
Churchwoman as she was, held her Cabinet Councils and trans- 
acted other important State business on Sunday evenings ; and 
during the first half of the century Sunday dinner-parties and 
other fashionable entertainments were by no means infrequent. 
Bishop Porteus complained to George III. of the Sunday bands 
at Kensington and Weymouth, but the only recorded effect is 
that His Majesty was angry.* Queen Charlotte saw nothing 
wrong in what she had been accustomed to from childhood. 
It was for the Methodist and Evangelical revival to bring back 
a wave of Sabbatarianism, to be followed by the ebb of in- 
difference. And it is to a warm supporter of the Evangelical 
movement—Porteus, then Bishop of Chester and afterwards of 
London—that we owe the Lord’s Day Act of 1781,¢ which 
is the subject of the present inquiry. During the winter of 
1780 two new forms of Sunday evening entertainment had 
come into existence,—one, a promenade, which soon became 
the resort of the dissolute; the other, nominally a debating 
club, for ‘inquiry into religious doctrines and explaining texts 
of Holy Scripture,’ but leading ‘to the corruption of good 
morals, and to the great encouragement of irreligion and pro- 
faneness.’ To prevent these ‘abuses and profanations on the 
Lord’s Day, called Sunday,’ it was provided that any house, 
&c., opened for public entertainment or amusement or debate 
on a Sunday, to which persons shall be admitted by payment of 
money, &c., shall be deemed a disorderly house, and the keeper 
thereof shall forfeit 200/. for every Sunday the same shall be 
used. There is a penalty also on the president, &c., doorkeepers 
and servants. Mr. Justice Mathew in the Lestis case t expresses 
the opinion that this statute, together with the earlier statutes, 





* <The story ran that he consulted Bishop Douglas as to the propriety of 
Sunday amusements at the time when Bishops Porteus and Barrington were 
endeavouring to restrain them. Douglas told him not to mind thee, fe them, for the 
— oa) a Methodist and the last ole followed the first.’ (¢ Quarterly Review, 
cv. 

¢ 21 Geo, III. c. 
t Reid v. Wilson axa Ward, 1894. 
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made the keeper of the ‘ disorderly house ’ liable to imprisonment 
and hard labour ; * and Professor Westlake points out that the 
prohibition of the statute depends on the concurrence of three 
conditions: there must be entertainment—and dulness in a 
lecture is a question of degree—or debate, it must be public, 
and admission must be by payment ; and on each of these con- 
ditions the law is not clear. ‘A simple and clear criterion, such 
as whether the entertainment or debate is conducted for profit, 
would’ in his opinion ‘be preferable, even from a legal point 
of view.’ The Leeds jury, under the stringent ruling of 
Mr. Justice Mathew—‘ taken very much by the throat’ is Lord 
Esher’s description—found an unwilling verdict for the plaintiff, 
with the rider ‘ that it would be wise if such an Act were re- 
pealed.’ The Judge said, in summing up :-— 


‘Probably, the most sensible view of this particular proceeding is 
to treat it as a step in the agitation that has been so long going on 
to procure the repeal of this and similar Statutes, and .... to 
call the attention of the Legislature to the existence of this Act of 
Parliament, and to its effect in interfering with what would appear 
to be the perfectly legitimate amusements of the public.’ 


As the law was construed stringently on matters of fact, so 
was it on technicalities, and clearly both the Court of First 
Instance and the Court of Appeal, while interpreting this 
penal statute strictly, were not sorry to decide that neither of the 
defendants were persons liable.{ It cannot be for the’ good of 
a nation that it should have laws which are condemned by all 
who have to administer them. 

The Sunday Society, soon after the decision of the Appeal 
Court in the Leeds test case, suggested a Draft Bill to amend 
the Act 21 Geo. III. c. 49, and to provide restrictions on actions 
for penalties in favour of bodies incorporated or registered under 
the Companies Acts, if they are by their constitution prevented 
from distributing any profit to the members, This Draft was 
presented on May 30th to the Lords’ Committee who had been 
named on May 14th. It was natural that the Leeds case and the 
proceedings of the Sunday Societies and the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society should occupy a good deal of the Committee’s time 
and attention, and they were plentifully supplied with documents 
which are printed in Appendices, the most valuable of them 
being a Report of a Joint Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury on the Sunday Opening of Museums. Of this 
Committee one of their own number, Dr. Randall Davidson, 





* First Report, p. 207. + Second Report, p. 8. 
”" $ First Report, pp. 203-11. 
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then Bishop of Rochester, had been Chairman, and the Report 
bears the impress of his hand. But the Lords’ Committee 
obtained also a large mass of expert evidence, and this they 
printed in their First Report (June 27th, 1895), taking nearly 
twelve months to consider the recommendations which the 
should base upon it in their Second Report (July 14th, 1896). 
The line of cleavage in the Committee was from its constitution 
inevitable, and it is not surprising to find the Lord Chancellor 
presenting a draft report which at least has the merit of brevity 
and simplicity :— 

‘That the Committee have met and considered the subject referred 
to them, together with the evidence given before the Committee last 
year, and are of opinion that there is nothing in the evidence adduced 
before them to call for any alteration in the existing law’ ; 


and it is natural to find Lord Hobhouse presenting a full draft 
of thirty-three sections, and ending with the following amend- 
ments to the Act :— 


*(1) That no suit shall be instituted under it except with the 
sanction of some responsible official. (2) That all reference to 
disorderly houses and to the penalties attaching to them shall be 
deleted from the Act. (3) That the Act shall not apply to perform- 
ances given with a view to the public good and not for the profit of 
the promoters.’ 


The Committee adopted neither of these drafts, but preferred 
one by Dr. Randall Davidson, now Bishop of Winchester, 
which with few alterations they accepted as their own. It gives, 
like Lord Hobhouse’s, a résumé of the whole question and an 
analysis of the evidence, but follows the opinion of the 
Convocation Report, which it quotes with approval. It ends 
with these words :— 


‘On the whole subject referred to us our conclusion is, that while 
the phraseology of the earlier Act is now inappropriate and its 
alteration, if practicable, would be advantageous, the existing ‘law, 
as laid down in the two statutes, 21 Geo. III. c. 49, aud the Remission 
of Penalties Act, 1875, corresponds substantially with the wishes 
and sentiments of the English people, and that any material change 
in its general provisions would be harmful rather than advantageous.’ 


The Committee seem to have attached great weight to the 
evidence of Mr. John Nash, a vocal comedian of more than 
thirty years’ experience in this country and America; and 
certainly the picture which he gives of a Sunday sacred concert 
in New York is sufficiently alarming. He was supported by 
a petition signed by 734 members of the entertainment 
professions, who beg that the law which prohibits the opening 
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of places of amusement for money on Sundays may be upheld 
in the interests of 500,000 people employed in them. The 
chief spokesman of the Sunday Societies also thinks that if the 
law were altered there would be a wide spread of these 
Societies, and that the country is ripe for the change; and the 
Committee, while declining to commit themselves to this view 
of the popularity of these Societies and their objects, think 
that there is sufficient ground for deprecating any change in the 
law. They do not, in our opinion, lay sufficient stress on the 
fact that Mr. Nash and his associates have no objection to the 
lectures which it has been the special object of Sunday 
Societies to organize; nor do they give sufficient credit to the 
defining powers of parliamentary draughtsmen, when they 
assume that a clear line cannot be drawn between say an 
astronomical lecture by Sir Robert Ball and a music-hall song 
by Mr. ‘ Jolly Nash.’ 

The Committee do not approve of the suggestion that no 
prosecution should be instituted under the Act of 1781 without 
the fiat of the Attorney-General or some other public authority ; 
for the case is in their opinion quite different from that of 
Sunday trading, and sufficient exemption is given by the 
Remission of Penalties Act, which was the method deliber- 
ately adopted by Parliament in 1875. But they seem to us to 
have underweighed the vexation and indignity of being 
prosecuted under a penal statute, even if a judge declares that 
the course pursued was legitimate, and if the penalty is 
remitted, 

They also think that the demand for Sunday evening 
entertainment can be legitimately met by such lectures or 
music as are provided by voluntary contributions or collections. 
The question is thus placed outside the domain of principle 
and brought within that of expediency, and in our opinion 
quite rightly. But we are not sure that the Committee would 
be prepared to accept the consequences which follow from this 
opinion. Would they say it is expedient to approve the 
differential payment of the collection plate and to condemn the 
equal payment of the turnstile? Would they say it is moral 
for a man to enjoy an entertainment at somebody else’s cost, 
and immoral to do so at his own? Why is it desirable that 
money payment should be penal when it is not in other 
circumstances on the same day, ¢.g. for luncheon at a club or 
for a cab-fare? Is it expedient that a lecture by Sir Robert 
Ball which, if delivered at the Royal Institution on a week-day, 
is attended by our girls and boys in crowds, and rightly con- 
sidered by young and old to be as delightful and innocent as it 
' is 
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is instructive, should, if delivered on a Sunday, say at Toynbee 
Hall under the chairmanship of Canon Barnett and if a penny 
is charged for admission, become so pestiferous as to make the 
Hall a ‘disorderly house,’ and subject those responsible for it to 
the provisions of a penal statute ? 

And yet it is the fact of payment of money which lies at the 
root of the opinion of the Committee, for they refer with 
obvious approval to the terms of the Convocation Report, which 
would allow the opening of Museums and Galleries on Sundays, 
but would regard any payment for admission as a disaster of 
the gravest kind. The older idea derived from the Jews was 
that the wrong lay, not in paying money, but in making it; 
and we cannot help thinking that the criterion of profit, as 
advocated by Professor Westlake and in the Draft Bill, is 
more in harmony with the higher idea of the Lord’s Day than 
that of payment. 

We can refer but for a moment to another Parliamentary 
paper which we have described at the head of this article, and 
which seems to have received far less attention than it deserves 
—the Minutes of an International Conference held at Paris 
in 1889, under the presidency of M. Léon Say, The discus- 
sion was taken in sections—Sanitary, Social, Building Trade, 
General Industry, Public Transport Services, Posts, Telegraphs, 
and Telephones, other Public Services, Commerce—and in 
each section the conclusions were emphatically in favour of 
maintaining and extending the weekly rest-day, The follow- 
ing testimonies * will have special weight and interest for all 


English-speaking peoples :— 


‘ Experience and observation have convinced me that everyone who 
works with his hands or head needs a rest, which can only be 
insured to him by a general keeping of Sunday. Philanthropists 
and Christians may regard the question from different standpoints. 
But whether we consider man as an animal or as an immortal being, 
we ought to unite to insure for him the rest demanded equally by 
body and mind, in order that they may be maintained in the best 
possible condition. Those who do not see the Divine command in 
the Bible will not fail to find it in man himself” (PxxEsipent 
Harrison. ) 

‘For me it is indisputable that the observation of Sunday Rest has 
rooted itself deeply in the convictions as well as in the habits of the 
great majority of my countrymen. If to many of them it appears a 
necessity of the spiritual and Christian life, others, no fewer in 
number, defend it no less energetically as a social necessity. The 
working-class is extremely zealous for it, and is not only opposed to 








* Minutes, &c., pp. 28, 29. 
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its open abolition, but to all which indirectly tends to this result. 
Personally, I have always endeavoured, so far as circumstances have 
allowed, to avail myself of this privilege; and now that I have 
arrived near the goal of a laborious public career of near on fifty- 
seven years, I attribute in great part to this practice the prolonging 
of my life and the preservation of my faculties. As far as the masses 
are concerned, the question is still more important; it is essentially 
the popular question.’ (Mr. GuapsTonz.) 


These testimonies take their place with many others, from 
the Socialist Proudhon’s famous essay * onwards (the German 
law of 1893 furnishes a striking recent example), to the fact that 
at the close of the nineteenth century as at the close of the 
eighteetith the Law of God maintains itself against both the 
accretions and the curtailment of man (the French law of 1793 
will recur to the memory), and that the principle of the obser- 
vance of one day in seven is of moral and therefore of universal 
obligation. 

Our own investigations have led us to the further conclusion 
that the opportunities for worship and rest which the Church first 
won from the State in the opening years of the fourth century, 
are a priceless privilege which should be maintained at any 
cost, but that the ceremonial of the Fourth Commandment has 
no application to the Lord’s Day, and, apart from dark days of 
bigotry, whether Roman or Puritan, has never been held to have. 
The term Christian Sabbath is unknown for the first twelve 
centuries of Christian history. The term Sabbath as applied to 
the Lord’s Day is unknown to the Articles, the Canons, and the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. The Christian idea 
of the day is of a day of worship, refreshment, rest, peace, joy, 
liberty. The duty is therefore incumbent upon every Christian 
to claim these privileges for himself and for all persons com- 
mitted to his care, and, as far as in him lies, to obtain and 
to preserve it for the whole brotherhood of man. Many eminent 
Christian teachers have rejoiced during the past year to welcome 
as a step in this direction the opening on Sundays of the chief 
public Museums and Galleries in London. Some eminent 
Christian teachers have rejoiced in past years in finding that 
men of the highest scientific and literary eminence were willing 
at great personal sacrifice to offer on Sunday evenings enter- 
tainment, of an order that it was impossible for them to obtain 
in any other way, to masses of our great town populations; and 
they have mourned over a prosecution which, while it failed 
on technical grounds, has led some of the most eminent 





* De la Célébration du Dimanche,’ 1850. 
lecturers 
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lecturers to decline the risk of a penal action. Those who 
live in great towns have best reason to fear that it is the 
publican and not the moralist who will profit by shutting the 
doors of these legitimate and improving entertainments; and 
managers of works tell us even now with sad frequency how 
the evening of the Lord’s day is spent, and of the loss of 
Monday through the debauch of Sunday. 

We can but regret that the Lords’ Committee have been 
unable to suggest any means by which entertainments like a 
lecture by Sir Robert Ball could be sanctioned, and a low type 
of music-hall performance prohibited. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that the criterion of profit would be 
sufficient; but another method of control was ready to their 
hands, though it seems to have escaped their notice, in the 
pregnant suggestion of Mr. Justice Mathew :— 

‘In all times there was not local authority with all the power that 
local authority now possesses, and therefore Acts of Parliament were 
far more stringent, and perhaps needed to be more stringent than 
they need to be made now. One cannot help thinking that with 
perfect safety confidence might be reposed in the discretion’ and 
good sense of local authority to deal with amusements of this kind. 
Possibly enough, when there is time for legislation on such a subject, 
that will be the course the legislation will take.’ 


We have no reason to doubt the conscientiousness of those 
who instituted this prosecution ; but we none the less think it to 
be an intolerable interference with the liberty of the people, 
and opposed to manly feeling as well as to Christian charity, 
that a prosecutor who is called a ‘ mythical person’ should be 
brought from a distance to set in motion a penal Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed for a wholly different purpose more than a hundred 
years ago, against the chief magistrate of such an important 
city as Leeds, supported as he was by many of his most 
eminent fellow-citizens and by general local opinion.* It is not 
by methods like these that the victories of Faith and Morals have 
been won: 
‘Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.’ 





* First Report, p. 51. 
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Art. III.—1. Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique. Athens, 
1882. 

2. Epikureische Schriften auf Stein. By H. Usener. (‘ Rhein- 
isches Museum,’ 1892.) 

3. Eptkureische Spruchsammlung entdeckt und mitgetheilt von 
Dr. K. Wothe in Rom. (* Wiener Studien,’ 1888.) 

4, Epicurea. By H. Usener. 1887. 

5. Lucretius. Edited by H. A. J. Munro. Fourth Edition. 
1886. 


Fes the year 1842 two English explorers, Mr. Spratt and 

Mr. Forbes, discovered in the heart of Lycia the ruins of 
an ancient Greek city which they identified as Oinoanda. 
Fragments of mighty wails were still standing; in the centre 
of the ruins a paved square, surrounded by pedestals of fallen 
pillars, marked the ancient Agora or market-place ; and over- 
grown and hidden by trees and bushes, they found at last the 
theatre, with its fifteen rows of seats, once crowded by some 
thousands of eager spectators,—spectators absorbed as keenly as 
we ourselves are in the doings and sufferings of Antigone or 
CEdipus or Agamemnon, and in the great problems on which 
their destinies turn. All round were the signs of the stirring 
life and refinement of a Greek city. On this spot, in the year 
1884, two French scholars* discovered a great number of in- 
scribed stones. Instead of recording public events, the birth 
and death of individuals, civil decrees or laws, these stones, 
strange to say, all formed part of one gigantic inscription, 
dealing with some philosophical subject. Which school of 
ancient philosophy did this treatise represent? As the explorers 
deciphered the following words, the secret was soon an open 
one: ‘ By means of this writing I am attempting, as if I were 
personally present, to prove that what is profitable for our nature, 
namely, calm (atapagia), is the same both for one and all.’ 
(The Greek term quoted, denoting ‘tranquillity of soul,’ was 
a well-known watchword of one important school of Greek 


philosophy.) Other passages run :— 


‘Many there be that pursue philosophy for the sake of wealth and 
honours, with the view of obtaining these from private individuals 
or from kings. . . . But we have not undertaken the pursuit of 
philosophy in order that we may gain any of the advantages before- 
named, but that we may be happy, and thus attain the end which 
nature craves. And what is this? It is that which neither wealth, 





zy MM. . Holleaux and Paris. The inscriptions were first printed by Mons. G. 
Cousin in the ‘ Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique’ for 1392, and have lately 
been admirably edited by Usener. 
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nor political honours, nor a life of luxury and costly banquets, nor 
yet the choicest sensual delights, nor anything else can give, but 
philosophy alone produces it, as we surely know.’ 

‘I shall say, both now and always, to all men, both Greeks and 
barbarians, shouting with a loud voice, that the best mode of life has 
—— for its end, and that the virtues which are now unseason- 
ably dragged in by these men [the Stoics] (for they pass from the 
ground of the means to the ground of the end) are in no way the 
end, but merely conduce to the end.’ 


In the last sentence the unknown teacher may seem to blow the 
trumpet of Epicureanism with too harsh and blatant a sound ; 
but this will offend us the less when we come to realize his 
good intent. 

When these stones were collected and deciphered, it appeared 
that about the end of the second century A.D. a certain teacher 
of the Epicurean philosophy, named Diogenes, living in 
Oinoanda and being then a very old man, had resolved before 
his death to have the chief doctrines of Epicurus inscribed on 
the walls of a large pillared hall which was a place of public 
resort. The inscriptions cover a space of about forty-five yards 
in length. The passages chosen were partly from treatises on 
Epicurean doctrine by Diogenes himself, and partly selections 
from the writings of Epicurus. In a brief introduction Dio- 
genes explains his motive: he appeals first of all to the youth 
of the city; it is the ‘faire fresche folk’ whose ear he is most 
anxious to catch; but he specially invites the ignorant as well 
to listen to his message, and also the strangers who may from 
time to time visit Oinoanda,—‘ those who are called strangers, 
but are not so, for,’ he goes on to say, ‘all the earth is the one 
native land of all men, and the world but one home.’ 


‘Now the desired end is at hand; for, owing to old age, stand- 
ing as I do on the very verge of dissolution, 1 have said farewell 
to the things of life . . . that we may not take upon us now to come 
to the aid of the mentally disciplined only. Now, if one only, or two 
or three or four or five or six, or so many more, O reader, as you 
wish, belonging to such a class, but no great number in all, were in 
evil case, I should, in each single instance, have given my best 
counsel; but since, as I have said, the multitude are sick, as it were, 
of one common disease—namely, their false notions regarding the 
conduct of life,—and more are being always added to the number, for, 
owing to their emulation of one another, they catch the sickness 
one from the other like sheep, I think it right to come to the rescue 
of those who shall come after us: for they too are ours, even though 
they are not yet born. Moreover, it is a humane thing to succour 
those strangers also who come here. Since therefore the assistance 
of this treatise has gone abroad to the mass of men, I wish to make 
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use of this portico to publish to all the means which conduct to 
salvation.’ 

‘Seeing the evil case of these men, I lamented over their lot and 
shed tears over the wasting of their lives, and I considered it the 
part of an upright man, so far as in me lay, to unfold to the intelligent 
of them. . . . Nor did we enquire into these things in order that we 
might be able to sit at home and there enjoy the goods of philosophy 
without imparting them to all the uneducated who are here.’ 


Do not these words at once remind us of a tender note of pity 
and compassion which sounds from long ago ?— 


‘O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora ceca! 
Qualibus in tenebris vite quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc zvi quodeumquest! . . . 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant atque omnia cecis 
In tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus. . 


(‘O wretched minds of men! O blind hearts! not to see in 
what darkness of life and in what dangers is spent this little 
term of human existence. . . . For as children are in terror and 
dread every object in the dark, so we in broad daylight often 
fear what deserves no more to be feared than the things which 
children dread in the dark and fancy they must exist.’) Do 
we not recognise at once a kinship of spirit between this 
unknown, perhaps not very gifted teacher of Epicureanism in 
the remote city of Oinoanda and the man of genius—Lucretius 
in the world-centre, Rome? Both are possessed by the same 
deep pity for mankind who waste their lives in profitless and 
mean ambitions, and by the same burning desire to help men 
in their ignorance and show them a better way. 

Had Diogenes made search in the meaner quarters of 
Oinoanda, he might probably have found a small company, 
meeting together one day in the week for worship and fellow- 
ship, with whose doctrines he had certain points in common, 
Gathered together almost stealthily before daylight in some work- 
shop or upper room, he might have found a number of obscure 
craftsmen and slaves, ‘ woolworkers, cobblers, fullers, the most 
illiterate and vulgar of mankind,’ as Celsus calls them, along 
with one or two persons of standing and education, a centurion 
perbaps, a Government official, a lady of rank, all joining in 
worship and sitting together at a simple feast, the terrible gulf 
between patrician and mechanic at last forgotten. Both Dio- 
genes and these worshippers were agreed that the world was 
sick at the heart and needed healing ; but ‘the followers of one 
Chrestos’ based their doctrine on a far profounder diagnosis of 
its disease than Diogenes (who so frankly calls himself ‘an 
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upright man ’) or his master Epicurus had attained to. But in 
one point they were markedly in agreement. Both specially 
felt for the poor, the ignorant, the slave, the downtrodden, and 
aimed specially at enlightening these and relieving their lot. 
To Epicurus such afflicted ones were his brethren, and even 
more so than the prosperous, because they stood more in need 
of aid. This compassion for the suffering, this instinct of 
helpfulness, this recognition of the pressing duty to share our 
own light with others who have it not, were seeds of genuine 
life within the teaching of Epicurus. It was this missionary 
element within Epicureanism which made it less a system of 
philosophy than a religion, and caused it to preserve its vitality 
for so many centuries. 

It is well known that Lucretius reverenced Epicurus as a 
man of science, a fearless thinker and a thoroughgoing enemy 
of religion ; but to Lucretius Epicurus was far more than this: 
he was also an unrivalled moral teacher. 


‘ Just as bees sip of everything in the flowery meadows, so do we 
feed upon all the golden sayings in thy pages, O thou glorious one! 
—sayings most worthy alway of everlasting life.’ 


In language which seems to us extravagant, but which never- 
theless comes from the heart, he says :— 


‘He was a God, a God, illustrious Memmius, who first found out 
that rule of life which is now called “ wisdom,” and who by his skill 
rescued life from so great billows and so deep a darkness and moored 
it in so calm an anchorage and under so bright a light. The 
deities whom men worship gave them certain blessings, such as corn 
and the vine, which men could yet live without, but without a pure 
heart man cannot live happily.’ 

‘What are the deeds of Hercules,’ he continues, ‘to those of 
Epicurus? We shun the haunts of monsters such as that hero 
killed, but unless the heart is cleansed, what battles and dangers 
must we encounter, whether we choose or not! We are a prey to 
care, to fear, to lust, to luxury.’ 

‘He therefore who shall have conquered all these, not by arms 
but by his words, and driven them out of the soul, shall not this man 
have a just title to be ranked among the gods ?’ 

‘Epicurus cleansed the breasts of men by his truth-speaking 
precepts and fixed a limit to lust and fear, and explained what was 
the chief good and pointed out the road thither.’ 


The strongest testimony to the character and gifts of Epicurus 
is the depth of his influence over Lucretius. We know no other 
instance of a man of high genius so completely possessed and 
dominated by another mind ; and this is the more remarkable 
because Lucretius did not come under the influence of Epicurus’s 
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marvellously attractive personality, but lived three centuries 
after him. ‘Thee I follow, thou glory of the Greek race,’ says 
Lucretius, ‘and now fix my steps firmly in thy footprints and 
tread in them,’ The more that we learn of Epicurus, the more 
closely do we find that Lucretius reproduces his doctrines. 
He follows his master, step for step, with no wavering tread : 
amazing indeed is the confidence with which Epicurus inspires 
him. 

We wish in this article to show briefly what were the 
features of Epicurus’s life and teaching which inspired such 
heartfelt reverence and admiration in a man like Lucretius. 
We shall be aided partly by the collection of all Epicurus’s 
known writings and sayings in Usener’s ‘ Epicurea,’ a work 
which forms a splendid monument of German scholarship, 
and partly by a discovery recently made of a collection of 
maxims by Epicurus, most of them new to us. These were not 
deciphered from some papyrus found in an Egyptian tomb, but, 
strange to say, were discovered by Dr. Wotke in a MS. volume 
in the Vatican, which has, during this century, been handled, 
examined, and copied from by many scholars, containing as it 
does Xenophon’ s‘ Memorabilia,’ Epictetus’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ and 
the only complete MS. existing of Marcus Aurelius; another 
instance that nowhere can anything be so effectively hid as close 
at hand. The collection is headed, ‘The Exhortation of 
Epicurus’: a title which implies the notion of a ‘ personal 
message’ to the reader. There is indeed a directness in these 
sayings which is very unlike the style of ordinary philosophical 
writings. They are drawn, as Usener shows, chiefly from a 
collection of sayings derived from the letters of Epicurus and 
his three chief disciples,* which was at one time widely 
circulated, and also from Epicurus’s little catechism of leading 
truths, preserved by Diogenes Laertius. The present short 
selection has been made, as Usener believes, by a Stoic. It 
omits the definition of pleasure which forms so essential a part 
of E eared s system.t 

know but little of Epicurus’s early history. He was born 
about 341 B.O., seven years after the death of Plato. His parents 
were Athenians who emigrated to Samos, and were probably 
very poor. His father kept a school of the most elementary 
kind. It is said that his mother followed a vocation of very 





* Metrodorus, Polysenus, and Hermarchus, who, dint with Epicurus, were 
called in the language of the school the naOnyéuoves, or ‘ Guides.’ 

+ ‘No Epicurean,’ says Usener, ‘could possibly have omitted any member of 
the so-called rerpapdppaxos ypagph, ‘The Fourfold Medicine ”—that is to say, 
the doctrines contained in the first four sentences of the kupla: ddéau.’ 
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questionable character: she was a dealer in sorcery—whether 
on her own account or in connexion with some special temple- 
worship, we know not. She used to go about ‘performing 
purifications’ ; that is to say, magical rites and charms, intended 
to propitiate the deities and to avert disease and misfortune, at 
the cottages of those who wished to employ her, who, it is 
probable, were chiefly the poor and the ignorant. Possibly 
she was the priestess of one of the foreign deities whose worship 
had travelled from the East. Of such worships all sorts of 
expiations and purifications, intended for the superstitious or 
the conscience-stricken, formed an essential part. It is said that 
the boy Epicurus used to assist his mother on such occasions 
by reading the formule. After preliminary studies, which seem 
to have been slight, so far as living teachers were concerned, 
he became a teacher of philosophy ; and after lecturing and 
gathering disciples in various places, he settled in 307 at 
Athens, which he hardly left till his death in 270. Alexander 
died in 323, so that Epicurus’s life fell in the time of the 
Diadochi, the successors of Alexander. Every page of the 
history of that time is red with horrors. Men who lived then 
might well conclude that the gods had wholly deserted the 
world and left it to be torn in pieces by despots and usurpers. 
No doubt the age he lived in, the crimes which he saw on 
every hand unpunished, had their influence and a strong one 
on Epicurus’s religious belief. If the story that his mother was 
a sorceress be true, it is probable that the deceit, the tricks, the 
grovelling fear of Unseen Powers which Epicurus had witnessed, 
as well as the memory of the.degrading part which he had as a 
boy unwittingly played, first kindled in him that passionate 
hatred of falsehood and superstition which was a ruling principle 
of his life. The very smell of the incense in a temple might 
recall to him his mother’s incantations. It is the same with all 
of us who have in youth come under the influence of what may 
have been merely a narrow and unspiritual creed ; the discovery 
of its false pretensions creates a violent, perhaps a lifelong, 

reaction, ° 
Epicurus appears to have been a man of boundless sympathy 
and practical benevolence. ‘There are plenty of witnesses of 
his unsurpassable kindness to everybody,’ says Diogenes Laertius, 
who also speaks of ‘his gratitude to his parents, his beneficence 
to his brothers, his gentleness to his slaves, as is evident both 
from his will and from the fact that they took part in his studies 
of philosophy, and his universal kindness to all men.’ His 
three brothers cherished towards him the utmost reverence, and 
were among his most enthusiastic disciples, ‘Even if they had 
heen 
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been mistaken,’ says Plutarch, ‘in the belief which they had 
held and avowed from their boyhood, that there was no one wiser 
than Epicurus, still we must admire both the man who inspired 
such a feeling and those whocherished it.’ His followers were 
warmly devoted to him: one of them * bears witness as follows: 
‘In respect of his kindness and self-denial, the life of Epicurus, 
when compared with the lives of other men, might pass for a 
fairy tale.’ Cicero, the unsparing yet generous enemy of 
Epicureanism, says: ‘ Epicurus is disproved by himself, and his 
writings are refuted by his own uprightness and character. 
His life shows that there was inherent in the man rectitude 
without any thought of personal advantage,—rectitude which 
needed no invitation of pleasure, and was called forth by no 
mercenary rewards. Unfolding one of those charred rolls of 
Herculaneum which so unwillingly disclose their secret, Gom- 
08 deciphered a letter of Epicurus to a child, the daughter of 

etrodorus, It was written apparently after the voyage to 
Lampsacus, in which Epicurus narrowly escaped shipwreck :— 


‘ We have arrived safe and sound at Lampsacus, I and Pythocles and 
Hermarchus and Ctesippus: and there we have found Themista and 
the rest of our friends in good health. I trust that you too are well 
and your mother, and that you obey your father and Matro in every- 
thing as you used todo. For remember, my child,t that I and all 
of us love you dearly because you are obedient to them.’ 
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This little letter, sent from over seas to the child whom he had 
not forgotten, reveals a strong yet tender character. 

Epicurus grew up full of the enthusiasm of humanity, and 
with the strongest conviction of the dangers of the existing 
religions. From the very first he declared war against the 
religion of his day, and to the end of his life he showed him- 
self its thoroughgoing, fearless, and uncompromising enemy. 
Taking up a position apart from any school of philosophy, he 
selected from previous teachers their doctrines of natural science 
and psychology, modifying these to suit himself, and formed a 
scheme of religion of his own. He saw how large a part Fear 
played in the religions of his time,—fear of unseen powers in this 
life and of torments in the world to come; how uneasy it made 
human life, and what a hold it gave to impostors of all kinds. 
The conviction was forced on him that men could not have free 














* Probably Hermarchus. (From the Vatican MS.) 

+ ‘Hermes,’ vol. v. p. 386. Ouriously and most superfiuously Usener alters the 
old Homeric word vdma, so natural in speaking to a child, to 7 airla (Frag. 176). 
It is the same young girl for whose guardianship Epicurus gave special direc- 
tions on his deathbed. 
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play for the attainment of peace and happiness until they had 
been delivered from this crushing burden of fear. 

In his little handbook of Articles of Faith, the first two 
aphorisms will show how Epicurus attained this end. They 
are as follows :— 


I. ‘The Blessed and Incorruptible Nature neither has trouble of 
its own nor causes trouble to others, so that it feels neither anger 
nor favour: for all such emotions belong to that which is weak. 

II. ‘Death is nothing to us, for that which is dissolved has no 
consciousness, and that which has no consciousness is nothing to us.’ 


By these two doctrines Epicurus believed that he had broken 
for ever the terrible fetters of superstition, His deities are, by 
their very nature, incapable of interfering in the affairs of men ; 
and since, in dying, the soul is disintegrated into unconscious 
particles, the dread of something after death which throws its 
black shadow over our life is taken away. But Epicurus saw 
that, in a purely atomic world, man is at the mercy of Fate ; 
the world is a vast machine, and man only a helpless little 
wheel, revolving somewhere in it: therefore he insisted also 
that man’s will is free. How he attempted to explain this 
forms one of the most remarkable chapters in the whole history 
of philosophy, and cannot be discussed here. 


III. ‘ The wise man laughs at Necessity, who is set up by some 
as mistress of all things. . . . Our own actions are free from any 
master, and it is in consequence of this that we are liable to blame 
and praise. . . . It wuuld be better to believe the fables about the 
Gods than to be a slave to the Fate of the natural philosophers: for 
the former give a shadowy hope that we may deprecate the anger of 
the Gods by paying them honour, but the other implies Necessity 
which is inexorable.’ 


But, having taken away the belief in the life to come and in 
the mighty Helpers above, what shall Epicurus give us in 
exchange for those great hopes? Epicurus sought to lead men 
by the green pastures of life; he made much of its innocent 
enjoyments—of the pleasures of healthy and temperate living 
and calm and untroubled thoughts; but, above all, he so 
emphasised one point, that it may even (following his doctrine 
of Pleasure as the chief good) be called his fifth cardinal 
doctrine :— 

V. ‘Of all things which wisdom provides for the happiness of 
our whole life, by far the greatest is the acquisition of Friendship.’ 


Epicurus lifted up friendship into a kind of sacrament, which 
should ennoble all human fellowship and brighten the darkest 
places 
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places of life. His system of morals is indeed based on the 
selfish principle ; but within the magic sphere of friendship 
this principle no longer acts: human beings rise somehow to a 
higher plane. 

Probably no philosophical teacher has ever been more 
monstrously calumniated than Epicurus. For many centuries 
he was believed to have been himself a sensualist and to have 
preached doctrines of the same kind. What are the facts 
regarding him? This preacher of pleasure lived almost like 
an ascetic. He was contented, we are told, merely with plain 
bread and water. He writes to a friend, ‘Send me some cheese 
of Cythnus that, when I wish to fare sumptuously, 1 may be 
able.’ ‘Such,’ Diogenes continues, ‘was the character of the 
man who laid down the rule that pleasure is the chief end of 
life” The disciples of Epicurus followed closely in their 
master’s footsteps: they lived, as Diogenes tells us, upon the 
plainest food, and were contented with half a pint of wine daily, 
but, as a rule, their drink was water. Their temperance was noted 
and often ridiculed. ‘On certain days the community seems 
to have observed a fast. In a letter to Polyznus, for instance, 
Epicurus indulges in a playful boast that while Metrodorus has 
only reduced his expenses to sixpence [a day], he himself has 
been able to live comfortably on a less sum. ‘The purpose of 
such abstinence was not ascetic, but to determine on how little 
it was possible to be happy.’ * 


‘ Epicurus to the world had taught 
That Pleasure was the highest good, 
And was perhaps i’ the right if rightly understood.’ 


But what did Epicurus mean by pleasure? Nothing more 
than health of body and mind—freedom from suffering and 
care. His notion of pleasure is largely negative; he loves to 
define it as ‘ freedom from pain.’ 


‘ Virtue,’ he says in one place, ‘is the only thing which cannot 
be separated from pleasure, but other things may be separated from 
it, such as foods. . . . It is not possible to live pleasantly without 
living wisely and honourably and justly, nor is it possible to live 
wisely and honourably and justly without living pleasantly.’ 





* We quote from Professor Wallace’s excellent little handbook on ‘ Epi- 
cureanism,’ a singularly able, fair, and sympathetic account of Epicurus and his 
work. Only, we are inclined to say, Wallace fails to make sufficiently clear the 
inherent weakness of Epicurus’s ethical system. One or two centuries after his 
death the words ‘ Epicurean’ and ‘ sensualist’ had become, to a noticeable extent, 
synonymous; and, as years rolled on, they became entirely so. This single fact, 
when we remember the remarkably unworldly character of Epicurus and the 
nobleness of much of his teaching, is enough to prove that he built his system 
upon an unsound foundation. 

His 
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His notion of pleasure is the reverse of ‘sensual,’ in the 
ordinary meaning of that word. We do indeed find sayings 
attributed to him like the following:—‘ We ought to honour 
goodness and virtue and the like if they produce pleasure, but 
if they do not we should have nothing to do with them’; and 
again, ‘I spit upon virtue and its empty admirers when it gives 
no pleasure.’ But we must remember that to some extent 
Epicurus’s position was a reaction against certain exaggerated 
and dangerous Stoic doctrines, namely, that virtue and pleasure 
are essential opposites, and that there is no difference in degree 
between different faults and vices. Than the latter maxim 
probably a great truth was never expressed in more dangerous 
form, Epicurus’s error seems to have been in putting the right 
and the pleasant on the same footing, in entirely co-ordinating 
them. Refine the notion of pleasure to the very utmost that 
you can, still the right must take precedence of the pleasant : 
though generally in harmony, they are not always so, nor do 
they stand so related that, if we take pleasure as our sign-post, 
we shall reach or follow the road of right. Probably Lecky is 
in the right in saying, ‘It is impossible to doubt that Epi- 
cureanism was logically compatible with a very high degree of 
virtue, It is, I think, equally impossible to doubt that its 
practical tendency was to vice,’ Cicero says to the debauchee 
Piso, ‘Why have you not better understood the doctrines of 
your master?’ Unquestionably the Epicurean doctrine of 
pleasure was, for the average man, one easy to be misunder- 
stood ; and this in itself is a most serious charge against any 
philosophical or, still more, against ‘any religious doctrine.* 

Let us do Epicurus justice on another important point. In 
the world of Greece and Rome the Epicureans filled the place 
which the man of science fills to-day. Epicurus insisted on 
the study of nature as a safeguard against superstition: his 
followers were thus trained to some extent in the methods of 
science; they knew the difficulty and the importance of 
accurate observation. The Epicurean took his stand upon 
facts, and he gained the courage of the man who does so, In 
him breathed the spirit of the true man of science, open-eyed to 





* Pleasure assumed as the chief end of life may even lead to a kind of 
asceticism. Thus Cardan, a famous physician and man of science, contemporary 
with Montaigne and John Knox, ‘ professed a kind of inverted Epicureanism : 
he maintained in fact that, since mgs is produced by contrast with pain, we 
ought to seek after pain and suffering as much as possible, in order by .their 
cessation to obtain a greater total of pleasures. Cardan had, he claimed, always 
conformed his life to this rule, and he had fared very well by it. (Guyau’s 
‘La Morale d’Epicure,’ p. 192.) This was an inference from his own doctrines 
which Epieurus would never have allowed. 
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all facts which can be verified, cautious, truth-loving. We see 
an instance of this in Celsus, who wrote a book against Chris- 
tianity in the second century A.D. Celsus is a true descendant 
of Epicurus: he believes that the world goes on strictly accor- 
dingly to natural iaws, which know no exception ; that there 
never was such a thing as a miracle; that an apparent miracle 
can only be some phenomenon of nature seen in a false light, 
and therefore that every professed miracle-worker is an im- 
postor. Many men have held such convictions, yet have 
refrained from attacking the creeds which came into collision 
with them ; but in Epicurus was the true fighting spirit of the 
reformer, in whose mind falsehood and truth cannot lie down 
peacefully together, Such men do not shrink from attacking 
false religious doctrines on the pitiful plea of laissez faire. 

In the splendid villa at Herculaneum known as the Villa dei 
Papiri, from the library of nearly two thousand papyrus rolls, 
all by Epicurean authors, found in it, there was found a well- 

reserved bronze bust, inscribed with the name of Epicurus.* 
We are struck by the strong features, the heavy brow like 
Darwin’s which shows the power to observe and generalize, the 
furrowed forehead, the somewhat hollow and wasted face, but, 
above all, by the fearless look of the eyes, which, from wide- 
opened brows, look the world full in the face. When the awful 
phantom of superstition hung lowering down from heaven upon 
mankind, Epicurus, as Lucretius tells us, was the first who ever 
dared to lift up his eyes against her :— 


‘Primum Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus primusque obsistere contra.’ 
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The fearless open gaze of this statue at once calls up these 
lines. To use a favourite word of Epicurus, the expression of 
the face suggests, very markedly, wappnoia, a ‘ frank outspoken- 
ness. It was this absolute fearlessness of character and his 
uncompromisingness in the battle against superstition which 
gained for Epicurus the reverence of Lucretius and which 
compels our respect to-day. 

It says a great deal for Epicurus that he inspired his disciples 
with much of his own moral courage. Wherever the Epicurean 
went he was the outspoken enemy of all impostors. This is 
well seen in Lucian’s account of the false prophet Alexander, 
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* We refer not to the smooth and somewhat expressionless portrait, reproduced 
from an engraving, on the title- of Usener’s work, but to the photograph of 
the bust in Comparetti and de Petra’s book, ‘La Villa Ercolanense,” 1883, 
tay. xii. 7. See also Roux et Barré, tom. vii. plate 8. The portrait of 
Epicurus as an old man, engraved on the title-page of Gassendi’s great work, 
shows a notably strong and firm-set mouth. 
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whom Lucian, himself an Epicurean, tried to expose and nearly 
lost his life in so doing. Alexander had established himself in 
the small Greek city of Abonoteichos on the Euxine (a small 
place is ever the nidus for an impostor), and had gained for 
himself not only great riches but enormous prestige all over the 
empire, by professing to heal the sick and to reveal the future. 
Lucian, wishing to save a friend who had fallen into the rogue’s 
hands, made the journey to Pontus to enquire for himself. He 
was struck by the marvellous dexterity and cunning and also 
by the majestic bearing of the impostor. Alexander gave out 
thatthe god A%sculapius had been born again upon earth in the 
form of a serpent: he had accordingly provided himself with 
an enormous tame snake, which he had fitted with a mask, very 
skilfully painted like a human countenance, allowing its tongue 
to flash in and out through the mouth. This was the god by 
whom his wonderful answers were given. So cunningly was the 
imposture wrought that, as Lucian says, 


‘ the trick would have needed a Democritus, or even Epicurus himself 
or Metrodorus, or some other whose mind was firm as adamant 
regarding such matters, in order to disbelieve it and to guess what 
the fact was. At all events it needed a man who, even if he were 
not able to find out the manner of it, was firmly persuaded before- 
hand that here was some trickery which he could not see through, 
since it is impossible for a miracle to occur at all. 

‘Now the war between Alexander and Epicurvs was one without 
truce or herald [i.e. a war to the knife], and this was most natural : for 
the one was a magician, a man delighting in jugglery and hating the 
truth, and whom should he more reasonably wage war upon than 
Epicurus, a man who had discerned the nature of things and knew 
the truth of them? ... But he had good reason to hate the “ relentless 
Epicurus,” so Alexander used to name him, for Epicurus laughed at 
all such things and made sport of them.’ 


The Epicureans of Pontus disbelieved Alexander’s pretences 
from the first, and their opposition must have been formidable. 
To an enquiry regarding the soul of Epicurus, Alexander’s 
oracle had replied that he was in hell, lying in filth and in 
chains of lead. Alexander went so far as publicly to burn in 
the centre of the market-place of Abonoteichos, where he had 
duped so many, Epicurus’s little handbook of maxims, or, as 
the title may be rendered, his ‘ Articles of Faith.’* We quote 








* Not, as Froude says, in his charming essay on Alexander (‘Short Studies,’ 
vol. iv.), a copy of the works of Epicurus. This would have been far too costly a 
holocaust. The tract referred to, which is but a few pages long, is preserved by 
Laertius, This was one of the books which Epicurus expected his followers to 
learn by heart. 


Lucian’s 
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Lucian’s comment ; when he speaks of his own debt to Epicurus, 
even he for once ceases to scoff :— 


‘The wretch was ignorant what blessings that book brings to 
those who have the good fortune to fall in with it; what peace, what 
calm, what freedom it works in them; releasing them from fears and 
phantoms and signs and also from idle hopes and excessive desires. 
And it begets within them reason and truth, and it does actually and 
in reality purge them of foolish opinions, not by torches and 
infusions of squills ie. by the ceremonies of the Mysteries] and by 
fooleries of such a kind, but by sound reason and by truth, and by 
speaking the truth without fear.’ 


This bonfire in the market-place, kindled by the enmity of 
an arch-impostor, testifies to the brave and necessary work 
done by Epicurus. He had become the acknowledged champion 
of reason and science, not only against superstition, but against 
impostures of every kind. To all deceivers and quacks his 
name had become a terror. 

We quote a few of Epicurus’s sayings, showing at once the 
narrower and the finer side of his teaching. He is utterly 
careless as to the form of his writings; his language is not 
drawn from books, but is that of ordinary life. His phrases 
suggest the business man, sometimes almost the illiterate man, 
so very loose and unprecise often is his use of words. No doubt 
he meant his works to be easily understood at the docks of 
Pireus and in the booths in the market-place of Athens. 
Wherever he can find a direct and vivid expression, he is not 
fastidious as to its associations. His words, as they struggle 
with their meaning, come straight from the heart and rise at 
times into a rough but living power. 

Philosophy.—1. ‘Philosophy is a continued exercise of dis- 
course and enquiry to secure a happy life.’ 2. ‘It is only the wise 
man who will have a right opinion about music and poetry ; the 
wise man lives poems instead of writing them.’ 3. ‘The man 
who has once become wise can never receive the contrary dis- 
position.’ 4. * The impious man is not he who rejects the Gods of 
the many; but he who accepts the beliefs of the many regarding 
the Gods.’ 5. ‘Vain is the discourse of that philosopher by 
which no human suffering is healed: just as there is no profit 
in medical advice which does not cast out the diseases of the 
body, so is there no profit of philosophy unless it casts out the 
diseases of the soul.’ 

Literature and Art are contemptible.—6. ‘Dear youth, hoist 
every sail and fly from all manner of culture.’ ‘I deem thee 
happy, O Apelles, because thou hast begun the study of philo- 
sophy pure from all culture.’ 7, Epicurus abhorred the whole 
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poetic art as ‘ the deadly bait of fiction.” ‘The rabble of poets 
and the silly tales of Homer,’ as the Epicureans say. The Epi- 
cureans say that ‘ Music [Movovxy, which includes literature, 
poetry, and music] is unprofitable, idle, a lover of wine and a 
waster of substance.’ 8. Polyzenus, who is said to have been 
a great mathematician, after his conversion by Epicurus, 
believed the whole of geometry to be false. 9. Epicurus says 
that he himself was his own teacher. 10. Epicurus used to 
call the followers of Plato ‘ the flatterers of Dionysius,’ and Plato 
himself ‘ the man of gold’ [that is to say, the lover of splendour], 
and Aristotle ‘a profligate who, after wasting his patrimony, 
joined the army and sold drugs,’ and ‘the copyist of Demo- 
critus,’ Heraclitus he called ‘ the confusion-maker’ ; Democritus 
he nicknamed Lerocritus (‘ the trifler’). 11. Epicurus’s books, 
as Diogenes Laertius says, contain no quotation from other 
sources, but are the voice of Epicurus himself 

Practical Wisdom.—12. ‘We must both study philosophy 
and manage our household affairs at the same time, and use the 
rest of our resources and never cease to proclaim the maxims 
of true philosophy.’ 13. ‘The wise man will take care of his 
property and provide for the future.’ 14. ‘The first duty of 
salvation is to preserve our vigour and to guard against the 
defiling of our whole life in consequence of maddening desires.” 
15. ‘Among the other evils which attend folly is this: it is 
always beginning to live.’ 16. ‘We are born once; twice we 
cannot be born: for eternity we must be non-existent. Yet 
thou who art not master of to-morrow puttest off the right time. 
The life of all of us is ruined by procrastination, and it is on 
this account that each of us dies before he is ready.’ 17. ‘The 
wise man will not believe that Love is sent from heaven.’ 
18. ‘ Though he is being tortured on the rack, the wise man 
is still happy.’ 19. ‘If the wise man is being burned, if he is 
being tortured, nay within the very bull of Phalaris, he will 
say, “ How delightful this is! how little care I for it!”’ 

Naturally we suspect this of being mere hyperbole. Yet what 
contradictory opinions can exist in the same mind! Epicurus’s 
heroic endurance of the awful sufferings of his last illness caused 
Cicero to say that the death of Epicurus excels that of Leonidas 
and Epaminondas in fortitude. 

The natural Baseness of Man.—20. ‘It is the wise man alone 
who will feel gratitude to his friends.’ 21. ‘Human nature 
alone does not give natural affection for nothing, nor can it love 
without advantage to itself. 22, Epicurus says that no one 
loves another except for his own interest. 23, Epicurus 
makes a jest of our distinctions between ‘what is honourable’ 

Vol. 185.—No. 369. G and 
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and ‘ what is base,’ and says we are taken up with words and 
utter mere empty sounds. 24. Epicurus says that theft is not 
an evil thing, but the being found out. And because we have 
no confidence that we will not be found out, on this account he 
says, ‘Do not steal.’ 25, ‘It is not possible for the man who 
secretly transgresses any of the agreements which men have 
made with each other for the purpose of guarding against doing 
injury or sustaining it, to believe that he will continue to 
escape detection, even though for the present he should escape 
a thousand times; for until his death it remains uncertain 
whether he will not be found out.’ 

Care and Ambition destroy the Soul ; Temperance and Tran- 

illity save it.—26. ‘It is better for thee to have no fears and to 
fie upon a bed of straw than to have a golden couch and lavish 
table, yet to be troubled in mind.’ 27. ‘In so far as thou art in 
distress, thou art in distress because thou hast forgotten Nature, for 
thou layest upon thyself fears and desires which have no limits.’ 
28. ‘Give thanks to Nature the blessed, because she hath made 
necessary things easy to be obtained, while things hard to be 
obtained are not necessary.’ 29. ‘ By the love of true philosophy 
every troublous and painful desire is destroyed.’ 30. ‘If you 
wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to his riches, but take 
away from his desires,’ 31. ‘Just as those who are fever- 
stricken are always athirst, owing to the severity of their disease, 
and desire things of the most opposite kinds, so those who are 
sick in soul are always in need of everything, and fall, through 
excessive craving, into manifold desires,’ 32. ‘You must 
become a slave to philosophy in order to gain true freedom.’ 
33. ‘The most precious fruit of independence and plain living 
is freedom.’ 34. ‘Independence and plain living are the most 
wealthy of all things.’ 35. ‘ Nothing is enough for him to whom 
enough is too little.’ 46, ‘Having bread and water, I revel in 
the pleasure of the body, and I spit upon the pleasures of costly 
living, not on their own account, but because of the incon- 
veniences which follow them.’ 37. ‘Cheerful poverty is an 
honourable thing.’ 38. ‘ The wise man will be tond of living 
inthe country.’ 39. ‘Do not live in publicity.’ 40. ‘I have said 
this not to many persons, but to thee, for we are a large enough 
theatre one to the other.’ 

Righteousness.—41, ‘ Let us completely drive out evil habits 
as if they were wicked men who have for long wrought us great 
harm.’ 42. ‘ No one beholding evil chooses it, but, being enticed 
by it as by a bait and believing it to contain more good than evil, 
he is ensnared.’ 43. ‘The knowledge of sin is the beginning 
of salvation.’ 44, ‘The most precious fruit of righteousness is 


calm.’ 
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calm.’ 45. ‘The life of the just man is perfectly tranquil, 
but the life of the unjust is laden with the utmost trouble.’ 
46. ‘Where then is the pleasure of wrong-doing, if a man 
can nowhere find freedom from anxiety and pain, nor yet 
independence, nor tranquillity, nor quiet?’ 47, ‘ Reverence 
for the wise nan is a great good for the reverer.’ 48. ‘We 
must select some good man and keep him ever before our eyes, 
that so we may live as if he were beholding us, and may do 
everything asit inhissight.’ 49. ‘Do everything as if Epicurus 
saw you. [A saying of Metrodorus. | 
Duty to our Neighhour.—50. ‘The wise man, when brought 
into distress in company with others, shows himself a comrade 
ready to give rather than to receive; so great a treasure of self- 
reliance hath he found!’ [Usener reminds us how during the 
terrible siege of Athens in 295 B.c., when so many died of 
famine, Epicurus supported a number of his friends by sharing 
with them a scanty store of beans, counted out daily to each. 
(Plut. Dem. c, 34.)] 51. ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 52. Epicurus says that it is not only a nobler but also 
a more blessed thing to do good than to receive it, for there is 
nothing so productive of joy as gratitude. 53. ‘The wise man 
will not punish his slaves, but will take pity on them, and will 
show consideration to any that are zealous.’ 54. ‘Turn not 
away from the prayer of thine enemy when he is in distress, 
yet take heed to thyself, for he is no better than a dog’ [that 
is, ‘he may bite you in the very act of feeding him ”]. 
Friendship.—55. ‘ Of all things which wisdom provides for the 
happiness of a lifetime, by far the greatest is the getting of friend- 
ship.’ 56. ‘The man who is noble of heart is most of all taken 
up with wisdom and friendship, of which things one is a mortal 
and the other an immortal good.’ 57. ‘ Neither those who are 
over-ready nor those who are too slow to enter into friendship 
are to be approved: one must even risk somewhat for the sake 
of friendship.’ 58. *‘ We ought to look round for people to eat 
and drink with, before we look for something to eat and drink ; 
feeding without a friend is the life of a lion or a wolf.’ 
59. ‘We do not so much need to have our needs supplied by 
our friends as to have the faith that our needs will be supplied 
by them.’ 60. Pythagoras held that the property of friends is 
common, but Epicurus did not approve of the community of 
goods; for such an arrangement befits those who distrust each 
other, but there is no distrust in friendship. 61. ‘Sweet is the 
memory of the friend who is dead.’ 62. ‘The wise man 
suffers no more pain when on the rack himself than when his 
friend is upon it; but if any man feels suspicion of his friend, 
G 2 his 
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his whole life will by his distrust be confounded and turned 
upside down.’ 63. ‘An occasion may come when the wise 
man will die for his friend.’ 64. ‘Friendship makes her 
progress of the world like a chorus’ [that is, like some beautiful 
spectacle which attracts every eye], ‘making proclamation to 
all of us to awake and enter into happiness.’ * 

In these maxims there is much to admire. We must admit 
that Epicurus’s violent condemnation of the study of literature 
and philosophy is almost insanely short-sighted, yet we must 
remember that he wished his disciples to bend their whole 
thoughts to the attainment of practical wisdom, sound sense, 
and decision in the conduct of life. Again, we see clearly that 
to live as a consistent Epicurean in the spirit of Epicurus 
demanded not only constant self-command, but the severest self- 
denial, bordering on asceticism. Probably the deepest and 
truest of all Epicurus’s teaching lay in his warnings against 
ambition, specially because of the care and anxiety which 
go hand in hand with it. For the ambitious man, living 
in a perpetual fever while he struggles for wealth or fame, 
Epicurus felt a singular pity, such pity as others feel for 
the drunkard and the sensualist: all three, he would have 
said, are losing the good of their lives. His preaching on 
this subject must have come home to the heart of many an 
one in busy Athens and Rome. Embodied in Lucretius’s 
noblest poetry, it comes home to men to-day, and will do 
so while this world lasts. Lucretius’s verses on this subject 
have the tone of deepest personal experience and conviction: 
he pleads with men like a prophet inspired to warn them. 
Other philosophers addressed themselves specially to the well- 
to-do and the cultivated, but Epicurus takes as much thought 
for the poor, the untaught, the suffering, as for the fortunate. 
Indeed, he seems to have the former most in view. Of his 
slaves he made fellow-students and friends. It is not too much 
to say that he regarded all men and women as his fellows. 
whom he would gladly help. We do not wonder that no head 
of any school of philosophy in Athens was so loved as Epicurus. 
‘What a number of friends he used to gather in one house, and 
that a small one, and in what an unanimity of mutual affection 
did he hold all these troops of friends! And the Epicureans do 
the like to this day.’ So says an Epicurean in one of Cicero’s 
Dialogues, nor does any other speaker contradict him. Indeed, 
elsewhere Cicero speaks of ‘so many of my friends who are 
Epicureans, men so good and so devoted to each other.’ And 


* Sentences 12, 14, 38, 35, 41, 42, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 56, 57, 59, 62, 64 are 
from the Vatican MS. 
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again, ‘There have been, and there are to this day, many 
Epicureans faithful in friendship.’ His system of morals com- 
pelled him to reduce even friendship in its origin to the selfish 
principle, as being founded on mutual needs; but, in spite of 
this, he conceives the relations between friends as utterly dis- 
interested, ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘to preserve friendship 
long unless we love our friends as much as we love ourselves.’ 
The common feasts established by Epicurus on the 20th of 
each month fostered a common life and spirit among those who 
entertained a common affection for their master; and these 
simple feasts, kept up regularly after his death, Bowe the 
same warm feeling of brotherhood among the Epicureans in 
each city. Thus Epicurus had the power to create and to leave 
behind him, as Cicero testifies, a high and living ideal of human 
fellowship. Epicurus came to teach the world (and it is perhaps 
the highest lesson which he taught it) that friendship is not a 
luxury but a necessity of our life; that it makes hard and strug- 
gling lives bright so that even dangers and privations endured 
together become sport, and the spirit of comradeship makes even 
death lose its fears. ‘ For the safety of his friend it is permitted 
to the brave man to tremble.’ How lightsome is the picture 
drawn by Lucretius of the company enjoying themselves in the 
country on a day of spring !—* Reclining in groups on the soft 
grass, beside a stream of water under the boughs of a high tree, 
they refresh their bodies with jollity on simple fare, above all 
when the weather smiles and the seasons of the year besprinkle 
the green grass with flowers’: and he contrasts with this the 
costly feast in the splendid banqueting-hall, brilliant with 
lights and echoing with music. The spirit of the picture is 
thoroughly true to Epicurus: it is harmonious fellowship that 

makes the gladness of life, not splendour and sumptuous fare. 
No one can fail to see how thoroughly practical Epicurus 
was. This is seen, for instance, in his plan of preparing 
handbooks, containing abridgments of his doctrines for the use 
of such as had not time or faculty or patience to master his 
longer and more elaborate works. Four of these abridgments 
we fortunately still have. Three of them are in the form of 
letters, addressed respectively to Herodotus, Pythocles, and 
Meneceus, The first contains a brief sketch of his whole 
system, excluding ethics; the second, his meteorology or the 
science of the heavenly bodies ; the third, his ethics. The last 
is a short collection of maxims, summarising these subjects. 
The practical value of the plan can at once be seen: those 
familiar with Epicurean doctrines were thus enabled to see at a 
glance how the whole system bore on any question of dispute ; 
while 
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while the conciseness of style of these tracts and their everyday 
language made them easily intelligible to the unlearned. Such 
consideration for the uneducated was an unheard-of thing 
before Epicurus’s day, and is beyond praise. Philosophers 
before him did not dream of addressing ‘all.’ Epicurus re- 
peatedly recommends the committing to memory of these 
abridgments. The Epicurean, thus equipped, had all his wea- 
pons ready, and was prepared at all points to defend his faith. 
Again, the monthly social meetings instituted by Epicurus ex- 
plain part of the success and vitality of his system: he did not, 
like Plato or Aristotle, merely found a school for a few disciples 
whose bond was in their common studies; he founded a brother- 
hood, with fixed days of meeting, and laid down as specially 
binding on his disciples the duties of friendship and mutual 
help. Thus the organization which Epicurus founded was of a 
nature to live after him. As M. Martha says, it was not so much 
a school of philosophy as a ‘secular church.’ In this way 
Epicurus did actually succeed in handing down directly from 
his own personal circle, from one Epicurean society to another 
for many a generation, a tradition of loyalty and generosity in 
friendship which stamped true Epicureans everywhere, and 

which even the enemies of Epicureanism had to admire. 
Among other philosophers Epicurus appears as the ‘ practical 
man, somewhat as the revivalist may be called the ‘ practical 
man’ among the preachers of religion. The ‘ practical man’ is 
invoked in lawsuits as a complete master of ways and means, 
outlay and workmanship, yet such a man is not allowed to fill 
the place of judge and to settle the Why as well as the How. 
Those whose aim is, above all else, to be practical are in danger 
of taking short-cut methods, which, after all, may hinder them, 
and moreover are likely to repel others. Thus there are contra- 
dictions in Epicurus which are always cropping up afresh, and 
which, amid all our admiration of the man, leave in our minds 
an uneasy feeling of inconsistency. He is a thoroughgoing 
Materialist, yet he believes in Freewill; he believes in the Gods 
and devoutly worships them, yet his Gods have nothing whatever 
to do with the world ; he bases all human action on the selfish 
principle, yet he has the very highest ideal of friendship; in 
— he advocates the utterly contemptible, cowardly policy of 
issez faire, yet towards all talse religion he shows himself an 
unflinching foe, who will never sheathe his sword ; he shows the 
profoundest interest in science, yet he professes that science is 
only worth study as a weapon against the popular theology ; he 
lays down Pleasure as the highest ground and only motive of con- 
duct, yet we find such maxims as ‘Even if the wise man is on 
the 
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the rack, he will still be happy.’ At one time his speech is a 
little lower than that of the angels, yet presently he is abusing 
other philosophers with the coarseness of a thorough charlatan. 

These contradictions leave with us a painful impression, which 
cannot be got rid of, of something like insincerity. Probably 
quite unfairly. For instance, we might:say that the maxim last 
quoted is spoken merely for show, intended as an outflier to 
counteract the impression that his doctrines tend to produce 
effeminacy. This would be quite unjust, Epicurus himself 
at the end of his life showed that his claim to fortitude of mind 
was no mere boast. In the letter which he wrote on his death- 
bed, he says, ‘ My sufferings are so severe that nothing can be 
added to their violence, yet all these afflictions are combated 
and counteracted by the cheerfulness of mind which comes from 
the memory of our past discussions,’ (Did the inward joy, 
overmastering bodily agony, come in truth from such a source? 
Rather, surely, did it spring from the pure and self-denying life 
and from the memory of many an act of benevolence and service. ) 
The words quoted show the iron strength of character which is 
indicated by the extraordinary, almost ascetic, temperance of his 
whole life. How then explain these inconsistencies? Perhaps 
in this way. Epicurus’s estimate of human nature seems to have 
been a very imperfect and in some ways a superficial one. He 
had, it would appear, so little of any sensual or selfish element 
in his own character, that he did not sufficiently take into 
account the selfishness of ordinary men. Thus we sometimes, 
though rarely, see one member of a family very unselfish and 
generous, who, by treating the others as if they were as fine- 
natured as himself and refusing to take into account their weak- 
ness and self-indulgent spirit, puts in their way temptations 
which they cannot resist, yet which ordinary men would never 
have put within their reach: such an one may even corrupt and 
ruin a household. In the same way is Epicurus’s doctrine of 
Pleasure as the great ruling motive of conduct dangerous to the 
ordinary man. Epicurus did not sufficiently allow for the fact 
that pleasure for himself was one thing, and for the average 
man an entirely different thing. 

Epicurus’s short road to Happiness and Virtue by way of 
Pleasure stands on the same footing as the infallible prescription 
of the old lawgivers for repressing crime: to make men honest 
and law-abiding, it is merely necessary to hang every offender, 
be his offence small or great. Both Epicurus and the Draconian 
lawgivers make shipwreck on the inherent constitution of human 
nature. The Stoic creed, so harsh and stern as to seem forbid- 
ding, actually bade men despise Pleasure ; and yet, in spite of 

this, 
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this, while Epicureanism could command but a weak assent, 
Stoicism by its bold appeal to the noblest part of man’s being, 
the sense of Duty within, struck the note to which the human 
heart answers and cannot but answer, and it compelled the 
allegiance of the noblest spirits for many an age. Stoicism 
made little or no allowance for human weakness, and it demanded 
much from human nature, but it demanded it in the name of 
Conscience ; and it is part of the very nature of man that, if he 
can but recognise that he has orders from his unseen Commander 
on high, he has the heart to do and endure almost anything. 
Not even for the price of Pleasure can he endure to be a 
Masterless creature. Epicurus too makes large demands on 
men, and he thinks to dignify the self-denial and almost asce- 
ticism of his rule of life by calling it Pleasure, yet he thinks too 
meanly of human nature when he assumes that Ease is the only 
motive which man cannot resist. In one of the most memorable 
utterances of our nineteenth century Carlyle has spoken the 
truth as to this, in words which deserve to be called ‘ aurea, 
perpetua semper dignissima vita.’ 


‘It is a calumny on men to say that they are roused to heroic 
action by ease, hope of pleasure, recompense, sugar-plums of any 
kind, in this world or the next! In the meanest mortal there lies 
something nobler. The poor, swearing soldier, hired to be shot, has 
his “honour of a soldier,” different from drill-regulations and the 
shilling a day. It is not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and 
true things and vindicate himself under God's heaven as a God-made 
Man, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show him the way 
of doing that, the dullest day-drudge kindles into a hero. They 
wrong man greatly who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death are the allurements that act on the 
heart of man. Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considerations.’ 


As we have said, Epicurus demanded the strictest temperance : 
he and many of his followers practised an almost ascetic life. 
ut how is he to enable ordinary men to do this? Epicurus’s 
words often sound as if he did not realize the difficulty of the 
problem. Thus Lucretius tells us that it is in our power to 
eradicate almost entirely our own evil temperaments. ‘So 
very small,’ he says, ‘are the traces left of our original natures 
which reason is unable to expel from us, that nothing hinders 
us from living a life worthy of the gods.’ But where, O 
Lucretius! is the motive power which shall constrain us in the 
moment of temptation when the eyes are blinded with the 
mists of passion and we feel our resolve shaking, to prefer self- 
denial to self-indulgence? Will self-interest (Epicurus would 

call 
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call it ‘the fear of losing our calm of soul in the future’) make 
the lazy man or the thief or the coward or the drunkard conquer 
his besetting sin? Certainly not. Neither the fear of hell nor 
the fear of prison nor the fear of broken health and misery is 
sufficient. Epicurus’s creed contains nothing strong enough to 
claim our allegiance as a right. Yet Epicurus provides us 
with some help. He bids us keep ever before our eyes the 
thought of some good man whom we know and act always as 
if he saw us, intending by this that the thought of a stainless 
character, perhaps too the memory of such a man’s kindness to 
ourselves, may help to constrain us to the right, if only that 
conscience may not show us the well-loved face pained by our 
defeat. In the reverence of his followers for Epicurus himself, 
in the contagion of unselfishness among his disciples, there lay 
a certain constraining power. 

Again, how is it that Epicurus and Lucretius dwell so much 
upon the evils of Careand Fear? Not only do these overshadow 
the life of man, but even the world itself, ‘throughout its deep 
forests and vast mountain-ranges, is filled full of quaking and 
terror, because of the beasts of prey which the other creatures 
dread. But is this true? Suffering enough there is around us, 
as all can see whose eyes are not blinded by a selfish and 
cowardly optimism; but we turn and ask Epicurus, ‘ Is there 
then so much of Care and Fear in the world?’ Watch the 
sparrows in the city-garden, and see their sovereign contempt 
for their ever-vigilant enemy, the cat. How near do they 
allow her to come, and, when she springs, how calmly do they 
fly to a bough a few feet off! Do they not laugh in her face, 
as it were? Again, in the woodland, the pigeon flies from the 
hawk, which doubles ever on her track, but, once in shelter in 
the cranny, she has no lasting distress nor anxiety. And even 
among men, ambition, we admit, brings cares with it, but this 
is a burden which men lay on their own backs. Do not 
thousands live next door to starvation, yet forget how precarious 
is to-morrow’s bread? Again, do not men build their houses 
on the very fringe of the volcano? Do not the sailor and the 
miner live in constant peril, yet they can lie down to rest at 
night without concern for the dangers of to-morrow. The 
mother will at any time face death for her child. No! we 
cannot admit that the world is filled so full of care and terror. 
Whatever may be the case in special epochs of tyranny and 
superstition,—and in such epochs both Epicurus and Lucretius 
lived,—ordinary men in ordinary times are not thus enslaved 
to anxiety. ‘Nature the blessed’ has not given her children 
hearts of fear. 

There 
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There would seem to have been a certain lack of robustness 
in Epicurus’s bodily and mental habit. Those who are vigorous 
in body and manly in character do not construct a philosophy 
of life with the special motive of escaping the strain of anxiety, 
danger, or toil. Epicurus, himself a man of weak physical 
frame, is said to have disliked or disapproved of ‘ gymnastics,’ 
what we should call ‘sports’; a very significant fact. He 
seems indeed to have lacked animal spirits and healthy vitality. 
He did not, like the Stoics, take hold of the fact that ‘ pluck,’ 
cheerful courage, is the highest human quality, and that its 
exercise is the highest human happiness, though we are far 
from saying that he did not recognise such a virtue as valuable, 
and indeed he himself gave signal instance of it. He seems 
not to have known that there is a pleasure to human nature in 
doing a difficult thing, that hard lives are often happy ones, 
and to a pure and healthy mind are more satisfying than ease 
and quiet, and that to many men danger and hardship com- 
bined are enticing. 

Epicurus always tells us to limit or do away with our desires. 
A poor solution, seeing that so many of these aspirations and 
desires grow out of what is noblest in us! Even if we live ‘ accord- 
ing to nature,’ frugally and without reckless ambition, in spite 
of this, the craving for human love, for knowledge, for wider 
experience of life and adventure, the longing to help our fellow- 
men may, or probably will, still leave us uneasy and dissatisfied. 
Epicurus grants this. The human heart is at fault, he says, and 
here in one sense the greatest religious teachers agree with him, 
from the Psalmist to Plato and from St. Paul to John Wesley ; 
the heart of man, with its many unsatisfied longings, is like a 
foul or leaking vessel, which wastes or pollutes whatever is put 
into it. But still Epicurus tells us: You need not despair ; 
simply cut away these desires, and you will be happy. But 
this is not true: such longings are simply part of us and must 
be regulated, not destroyed. They need to be lifted up into a 
higher plane where they can find free play. The soul has its 
own hunger even as the body has, and no philosophical make- 
believes will take the place of bread. 

Very characteristic of Epicurus is his violent condemnation 
of education and of all kinds of culture, his depreciation of the 
study of literature and of all philosophy except his own. Like 
some of our own contemporaries who in youth were extremely 
heterodox and have ended by becoming bigots, Epicurus, who 
began life by doubting everything accepted by other people, 
ended by establishing a cast-iron type of orthodoxy with fixed 
dogmas. His primers of science and religion were indeed a 
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Bible to his followers, not in the highest sense of the word, but 
in the sense of an Infallible Book which admits of no correction 
or growth. Attempts at improvement were met by an Avros 
én, ‘ The Master has said it.’ Numenius says that the school of 
Epicurus resembles a republic free from party-strife, ‘ having 
only one mind, one opinion,’ and that in it ‘an innovation 
would have been regarded as an impiety.’ Lucretius speaks of 
himself as pouring forth ‘ oracles more holy and far more certain 
than those of the Pythian prophetess.’ Cicero indeed laughs 
at the confidence of the Epicureans, ‘ who are afraid of nothing 
so much as of seeming to be in doubt, and speak as if they had 
just come from the assembly of the gods.’ ‘This infallible tone 
undoubtedly offends us in Epicurus, but less so in Lucretius, 
whose absolute confidence in the wisdom of his master has 
something pathetic in it. The Epicureans made many converts 
from other sects, yet no Epicurean was ever known to be 
converted, When we read Epicurus’s abuse of the great 
thinkers and poets of the past, and his boast, pitiful in any 
man’s mouth, of being a ‘self-taught man,’ we cannot acquit 
him of presumption, of overweening self-confidence, No other 


sin brings heavier punishment in the form of blinded eyes 
than this. 


In a famous passage of the fifth book Lucretius shows up the 
defects of the world :— 


‘In the first place, of all the space which the vast reach of heaven 
covers, greedy mountains and forests of wild beasts have taken 
possession of one part, rocks and enormous swamps and seas which 
hold wide apart the shores of different lands take up another. Next, 


of nearly two-thirds burning heat and the constant fall of frost rob 
mankind.’ 


And when so small a part is left fit for man to live on, he goes 
on to ask, Why is this overrun with thorns? Why has man to 
groan, as he toils over hoe and plough, before it can be tilled ? 
Why is his labour so often made void by storms, by extreme 
heat or cold? Why is he in danger from wild beasts, from 
diseases? Why is the wailing baby so helpless, compared 
with the young of other animals? But what a poor little 
world Epicurus would make of it if he had his way! No 
mountains for Alpine climbers, no Arctic ice and tropic wastes 
for the explorer, no bears and tigers for the sportsman, 
no Atlantics with sudden storms and mountainous waves, 
‘where Deaths, like regiments, ride.’ Our world appears a sad 
mistake to Epicurus, but how poor a thing would life be with- 
out danger and adventure and waste places of the earth to 

rouse 
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rouse the imagination and give it room! The Epicureans, 
well-meaning though short of sight, would gladly send Nature 
to school, and compel her to reform her wild and lavish ways. 
No doubt an untilled and uncropped corner, where the birds 
can build and sing in bush and tree and the primroses grow in 
and out among the rocks, is offensive to the farmer’s eye, but 
man does not live by bread alone. Let us be thankful that 
neither abundance of corn and wine, nor yet a life of safety, 
will satisfy the human heart. This old earth is not less dear to 
us because everywhere on it danger lurks. 

Epicurus leaves out of account two essential facts of human 
nature, the love of adventure and that out of which our 
love of adventure springs,—namely, our imaginative faculty. 
He cuts the imagination out of life, and our instincts rise 
up in rebellion, ‘Yes, friends,’ says Carlyle, ‘not our 
Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is king 
over us. This radical truth Epicurus to a great extent 
ignores. Much of his teaching is in accordance with the 
highest truths known to us, yet he seems to reach such truths 
by a meaner path, so that the splendour of many of his precepts 
is tarnished and made sordid. Thus we find in the Gospels, as 
well as in Epicurus, the promise of a peace which shall deliver 
men from care and fear, but the peace which the former 
promise is the noble one which can exist in the presence of 
danger, the peace of the man whose table is spread in the 
presence of his enemies. Again, with the advice to live in 
obscurity, not to seek after publicity or high place, we may 
compare the Christian feeling as seen, for instance, in the 
tablet erected in memory of a village priest in Brittany : 


‘ Amavit nesciri et pro nihilo haberi.’ 


Yet how different is the spirit of the two doctrines! Enpicurus 
reaches the same position, but on a lower plane. The motive 
of Epicurus’s precept is chiefly, not wholly, caution, with the 
aim of avoiding the harassment and the excessive occupation of 
a public life; the motive of the other is humility, the well- 
founded dread of the spiritual dangers of flattery and public 
applause. Much that Epicurus says is noble, yet we feel at 
times glad to break away from him, just as we feel glad to 
escape from some low-roofed room, where we cannot breathe 
freely and have to stoop as we walk. 

As we read Lucretius’s great poem, it seems a strange thing 
that, though he had seen all Italy ablaze in the Social War, 
he offers us no picture or even reflection of these stirring 
times. We find ourselves wishing for some influx into’ the 


poem 
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m of personal interests, of the stir of actual events, of the 
uman actors on the stage of the Roman world in that first 
century before Christ. Think only of one of the great crises 
which Lucretius had seen. In B.C, 72, the poet being then a 
young man of about twenty-three, a certain Thracian gladiator 
named Spartacus, who along with others was awaiting the 
time of the Roman games at Capua, roused his comrades to 
sell their lives at a higher price and rather die in attempting 
their freedom than butcher each other for the amusement of the 
Roman mob: seventy of them burst out and fortified themselves 
_in the extinct crater of Vesuvius; and at once, all over Italy, 
the slaves, maddened by hardship and cruelty and sick of life 
in the Ergastula—the huge slave-barracks or private prisons, 
hells where they were treated more like brutes than men—flocked 
to join his standard, 100,000 of them before the end. After in 
vain attempting to persuade his followers to cross the Alps and 
found a kingdom beyond the reach of Rome, Spartacus abandoned 
his grand design, turned back, and for more than two years 
held all Italy at his mercy, from the foot of the Alps to the 
Sicilian straits. He had defeated many a Roman army under 
consul and praetor; at last he stood gloriously at bay, and, after 
killing his war-horse in front of his army, died like the brave 
man that he was. Here is an eruption of fires fiercer than 
those sleeping below the old vine-clad crater where the handful 
of outlaws made their first stand. Why does this volcanic out- 
burst of long-suppressed forces make our hearts beat? The 
noble ambition ot Spartacus to right cruel wrongs and his brave 
attempt to lead desperate men to a place of safety far away, 
here is something more satisfying to the human heart than a 
lifetime of mere safety and quiet. What if the struggle failed 
of final success? Yet men are so made that the short triumphant 
uprising of the oppressed against their oppressors largely blots 
out and makes up for many a year of misery. A career like the 

brave gladiator’s makes us feel that the 

‘ Divine tranquillity 
Sought after by the wisest of the wise,’ 


is but a poor thing. The ‘tranquil face and placid breath’ may 
be purchased too dear. Beyond all question Epicurus and 
Lucretius were fighters too, and brave ones, though not with the 
sword. But is not the passionate fervour with which Lucretius 
attacks the false and debasing religion of his day utterly incon- 
sistent with the calm and passionless tranquillity which Epicurus 
preaches? Could we admire both Lucretius and his master as 
we do, were not both of them better than their creed ? 
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Art. 1V.—1. A Memoir of the Rev. Joshua Parry. By the late 
Charles Henry Parry, F.R.S. Edited by Sir John E. Eardley- 
Wilmot, Bart. London, 1872. 

2. Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Caleb Hillier Parry,M.D, (1816- 
1822.) 


N° one owed more to the town-talk and casual gossip of a 
past age than Lord Macaulay. No one, if his caustic 
criticism of Boswell may be taken as a fair sample, was harder 
on the talkers, ‘A common spy, a common tattler’—such are 
the only epithets he can find for the author of the most lifelike 
sketch of men and manners that has ever been delineated. 

Offhand remarks such as this are merely addressed to the 
gallery. They entirely ignore the historical value of gossip 
and the gossip-retailer. It is almost entirely from stories told 
at the club or over the dinner-table that historiographers collect 
those little human touches of their hero’s personal idiosyncrasies, 
foibles, prejudices, even absurdities, which commend him to 
our sympathy as a man and a brother. More especially in 
dealing with times when journalism was still unborn and the 
interviewer's trade had not attained the dignity of a fine art, 
the chronicler of manners and character would truly be in a 
parlous plight, were it not for the unconsidered trifles, the 
unexpected side-lights, that are preserved at haphazard in the 
table-talk of our forbears. 

The eighteenth century, being pre-eminently the age of 
individuals, of men rather than movements, has become par 
excellence the happy hunting-ground of the gossip-digger. 
Among the thousand figures upon its crowded stage, one, and 
by no means the least inconsiderable, is that of the associate of 
Addison, Steele, Pope, Swift, Prior, Bolingbroke—-in fact, of all 
the wits and poets of the so-called Augustan age—Allen, Lord 
Bathurst (1684-1775), the would-be Mzcenas to whom Pope 
dedicated perhaps the finest of his poetical epistles,—*‘ the old 
Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and 
spoken so much,’ as he described himself to Sterne in 1767. 
His country-seat was near Cirencester, and one of his nearest 
neighbours was the Reverend Joshua Parry, a well-to-do Non- 
conformist minister (1719-1776). For nearly thirty years the 
couple maintained a constant and unbroken intimacy, and 
Lord Bathurst’s literary and political reminiscences found 
appreciative listeners in Joshua Parry and his eldest son, 
Caleb Hillier (1755-1822). Peer and cleric died almost in the 
same year. ‘he younger Parry migrated to Bath, where he 
became the fashionable physician of that then fashionable resort 
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of jaded Londoners, and lived on terms of close friendship with 
many of the leading men of the day,—among them the well- 
known scientists, Herschel, Banks, and Jenner, and the great 
sailor lords, Rodney and Howe. 

Both Joshua and Caleb Parry (quaint enough the names 
sound nowadays) were busy men,—the father immersed in the 
theological philosophy so dear to last century hearts, the son 
actively employed in his medical profession; but they found 
time to note down, merely for the amusement of their families, 
various reminiscences, some original, others at second-hand, of 
their own generation and those immediately preceding—remi- 
niscences which were never intended to be dignified into 
print, but perhaps are none the worse reading on that account, 

Here, for instance, is one of Lord Bathurst’s stories about 
Sidney Godolphin, the Patritio with ‘his hand unstained, his 
uncorrupted heart, his comprehensive head,’ belauded by 
Pope :— 


The Earl of Godolphin, when old, used to visit a peer of his 
acquaintance who, to other infirmities of age, added such a degree of 
deafness that he could hear nothing without the assistance of a 
servant, who stood behind his chair in order to repeat to him the 
remarks of his friend. The old nobleman, who was very attentive to 
the gestures of those who visited him, fancying that he saw the lips 
of his friend move, turned round to his servant and said to him, 
‘John, what said my Lord of Godolphin?’ ‘ Nothing, my Lord,’ 
said John, bowing. After some time, fancying he observed a similar 
motion, he again said to his servant, ‘John, what said my Lord of 
Godolphin?’ ‘ Nothing, my Lord,’ returned John, again bowing. 
A longer silence now ensued, when the nobleman again a third time 
enquired of his servant,‘ John, what said my Lord of Godolphin?’ 
John, with a bow, made his accustomed reply, ‘ Nothing, my Lord.’ 
‘I thought, interrupted his Lordship, ‘that I saw my Lord of 
Godolphin’s lips move three times.’ ‘Yes, my Lord,’ answered 
John, ‘my Lord of Godolphin opened his mouth three times, but 
said nothing.’ 


It is Lord Bathurst, too, who is responsible for the following 
story of an elaborate practical joke played upon ‘ Glorious John’ 
by a certain Mr. Moyle, M.P., a distinguished scholar :— 


Dryden was president of a club of wits and poets, held at Wills’ 
Coffee-house. At one of these meetings, when the company was 
assembled round a dinner-table, awaiting the arrival of their presi- 
dent, suddenly entered Mr. Moyle, and advancing to the top of the 
table, with a remark that there was a vacant place, sat himself down 
in the president’s chair. Mr. Dryden, coming in soon afterwards, 
seated himself, not without much discomposure, in a vacant chair 
near the top of the table. Dinner came in, and was eaten with an 
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unusual degree of gravity. At length, after the spirits of the com- 
pany had been somewhat raised by wine, a conversation began on the 
authors and literary productions of the time. Moyle, assuming an 
authoritative tone, said: ‘ There is the fashionable play of ‘“‘ Aureng- 
zebe,” gentlemen, after which all the world is now running mad. It 
contains doubtless much force of character, justness of sentiment, 
and flowing versification. But, unfortunately, its best parts are 
borrowed. This, for oxample, is the case with the specch of 
Aurengzebe, which has been so much applauded :— 


** When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit : 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 
Lies worse; and while it says we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts off what we possessed. 
Strange cozenage! None would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain ; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running could not give. 
I'm tired with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old.” 


‘These lines, the beauty of which I am perfectly ready to allow, 
are—would you believe it, gentlemen ?—almost literally translated 
from a writer of the fourth century, Hieronymus Giraldus. Hierony- 
mus Giraldus, I say, gentlemen, a most ingenious writer, whose 
works are so little known that it may reasonably be doubted whether 
you ever heard his name.’ 

The company stared at each other, and with some hesitation 
acknowledged that they had not. ‘ Well,’ pursued Moyle, ‘I will 
now give you the original of those celebrated lines :— 


“Si vitam expendas, fallax tibi tota videtur ; 
Spe tamen illusi, fraudi indulgemus, et illi 
Confisi, speramus adhuc que debita restant 
Cras donaturum. Cras plus mentitur, et errat 
Deterius luce hesterna. Nova gaudia nobis 
Dum simulat, queecunque manent crudeliter aufert. 
Quis dolus hic? Vitam elapsam renovare recusant 
Omnes, sed fingunt solatia mille futura, 
Deliciasque illas annorum ex fecibus urgent, 
Dulcia que nunquam fudere fluente juventa. 
Me miserum, hee auri cunctatio chemica lassat, 
Que juvenes stultos, vetulos dimittit egenos.” 


‘Thus, gentlemen, you see that the verses of your celebrated 
poet are an almost literal version of the Distichi of Hieronymus 
Giraldus.’ 

The company was stupefied, and Dryden himself was so confounded 
that, without saying a word, he arose from the table and went away. 

As 
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As soon as he was gone, Moyle burst out into a fit of laughing, and 
thus addressed the company: ‘Gentlemen, I was very well ac- 
quainted with the person of Mr. Dryden, whom I pretended not to 
know. I only wished to have a little innocent pleasantry. To the 
best of my knowledge there is no such writer as Hieronymus 
Giraldus; and I only pleased myself with translating into Latin 
those beautiful lines of your president, whose works will render his 
name immortal.’ Having said this, he put down his half-crown on 
the table, and left the company. 


Of Dryden Lord Bathurst declared that it was certainly true 
that he was caned in a coffee-house in London by the Duke of 
Buckingham, whom he had satirized under the character of 
Zimri in his ‘ Absalom and Achitophel.’ When the thrashing 
had been administered, the Duke endeavoured to heal the 
wounds of the poet by "extolling the performance and by pre- 
senting him with a draft on his banker for 501. 

Here is yet another anecdote from the same source :— 


Some wits of quality in Charles the Second’s time being very 
jolly over their wine, it was proposed that each of them should write 
a smart distich, and that Dryden, who was present, should decide 
which of the contending geniuses outdid his rivals. He opens the 
first paper: ‘ Aye,’ said he, ‘this is just what I expected from Sir 
Charles Sedley: one finds his insinuating archness in every word. 
This second I should have known by the dazzling brilliancy of the 
wit; Lord Rochester need not have subscribed his name.’ Thus he 
went on, praising the Duke of Buckingham and the rest, till at 
length he came to the Earl of Dorset’s performance. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘I am in a rapture of astonishment. The Horaces, Ovids, 
Juvenals, all the ancients and moderns united, have not a thousandth 
part of Lord Dorset’s wit.’ Upon the party discovering great eager- 
ness to hear particulars, the transported old poet read as follows :— 


‘ To Mr. Goldham, Banker, at Charing Cross. 


‘Sir,—At sight please pay to John Dryden, Esq., or order, Five 
Hundred Pounds, and place the said sum to the account of your 
faithful servant,—Dorssr.’ 


The company were satisfied with Dryden’s decision, and readily 
yielded to his noble benefactor the palm of victory. 


The above-mentioned Duke of Buckingham—‘that life of 
pleasure and that soul of whim,’ as Pope labelled him—is the 
hero of another of Lord Bathurst’s stories :— 


The Duke, a tall athletic man, with a deep voice, had employed, 
for the plan and superintendence of some edifice, the famous archi- 
tect, Sir Christopher Wren, who was short, and had a voice rather 
shrill and feminine. ‘This apartment, Sir Christopher, said the 
Duke, ‘is not sufficiently lofty.’ 
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‘Oh yes, replied Sir Christopher, ‘I think it is quite high 


enough,’ 

‘Why, yes, said the Duke, imitating the shrill tone of Sir 
Christopher’s voice, and looking upwards, while he stooped his head 
till it came on a level with that of the architect: ‘Why, yes, Sir 
Christopher, I think it is quite high enough.’ 


From Dryden to Addison, from Wills’ Coffee-house to Button’s. 
The mere name of Button’s recalls a medley of well-known 
figures— Rowe, Addison, Steele, Pope. This is Lord Bathurst’s 
version of a story about the first-named, which, as told in 
Johnson’s ‘ Lives,’ on Pope’s authority, loses half its point. 


Rowe, who had always spoken if not written sarcastically of Lord 
Oxford, was at length induced to pay his court to him. Accordingly 
he attended his levees with such assiduity that the Minister at length 
noticed him, and questioned him as to the object of his attendance. 
Mr. Rowe replied by expressing his strong desire to devote all his 
telents to the support of Government. Lord Oxford looked at him 
with the most gracious smile, and said to him,‘ A thought this 
instant strikes me. Do you understand Spanish ?’ 

‘No, my Lord,’ replied Mr. Rowe, ‘but I think I could easily 
learn it.’ 

‘Why then do so by all means,’ replied the Minister in an 
urgent tone of voice. 

Mr. Rowe retired, and for a considerable time buried himself in 
the country, so as to be at perfect leisure for this flattering pursuit. 
All his friends were wondering what was become of the poet. At 
the end of six months Mr. Rowe returned, and soon made his appear- 
anee at Lord Oxford’s levee. 

‘Well, Mr. Rowe, said Lord Oxford, favouring him with early 
notice, ‘ have you taken my advice? have you learnt Spanish ?’ 

‘I have, my Lord,’ replied the poet. 

* But do you understand it perfectly, Mr. Rowe?’ 

‘I cannot yet speak it, my Lord,’ replied Mr. Rowe, before 
whose eyes at least a Secretaryship of Legation presented itself in 
near and exhilarating prospect, ‘ but I have no doubt, my Lord, that 
a short residence in Spain would enable me to speak it with as much 
fluency as I read it.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Rowe, I envy you. You enjoy a pleasure I shall 
never possess, that of reading “‘ Don Quixote” in the original.’ 


Of Addison, Joshua Parry, on the authority of Lord Bathurst, 
tells the following reminiscence, which would have been gall 
and wormwood to the pun-hating Johnson :— 


Dennis happening to have a little money, and having some pur- 
poses to answer by cajoling the poets whose works he had censured, 
and whose persons he hated as he did the Devil, Pope, and Pretender, 
yet invited the said poets to partake of a little entertainment with 

him. 
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him at a tavern. Two windows of the dining-room looked into two 
different streets. Rowe sat in one, Dennis in the other. The door 
stood open. ‘So, Dennis, said Addison, coming up stairs, willing 
to rally the duplicity of the old critic, and knowing at the same time 


his mortal aversion to a pun: ‘So, Dennis, you look one way and 
Rowe another.’ 


Here, again, is an anecdote of Addison’s even more loveable 
satellite, Dicky Steele, related to Caleb Parry by Mr. Bush, an 
Alderman of Bath, who died about the year 1780 at the 
age of ninety-one :— 

One day as Mr. Bush was riding down Claverton Hill with Sir 
Richard Steele, Sir Richard said to him,‘ Young man, do you see 
that hole in the road before us? You are younger than 1; get off 
your horse, and fill it with that stone near it, which seems exactly to 
fit it” Mr. Bush did so, and when he had done, Sir Richard 
observed to him, ‘ Now, young man, you may have the satisfaction 


to reflect that you may have saved the limbs or life of one of your 
fellow-creatures.’ 


The heroes of the foregoing stories had all passed away before 
Joshua Parry’s day; but their compeer, Pope, he frequently 
met at Lord Bathurst’s house, and he and his son have several 
tales to tell of the sharp-tongued little poet. According to 
Lord Bathurst, Pope was much the most rapid versifier among 
the contemporary poets. ‘ His verse-mill,’ said his Lordship, 
‘was always going. But he was no walker. He proposed to 
build a seat in a particular part of Lord Bathurst’s park, about 
a mile and a half from the house. When it was finished, he 
observed, ‘ Now you have built it, my Lord, no man will ever 
be able to walk to it.’ In fact, he walked so slowly himself 
that, when in company with Swift, the latter was constantly in 
the habit of amusing himself by walking round him. 

The poet’s early love and subsequent hatred of Lady Mary 

Wortley Montague—the Sappho of his bitter sketch of ‘ Women’s 
Characters ’—are matters of history. A-propos of this subject 
Lord Bathurst used to tell the following story :— 
"Lady Mary went one day to Lord Burlington’s in Piccadilly, and 
inquired if his Lordship was at home. The servant replied that he 
was not, but that Mr. Pope was above in one of the drawing-rooms. 
‘Oh,’ said Lady Mary, ‘I should wish to see him; show me the 
room. The servant accordingly showed her upstairs, opened the 
drawing-room door, and having announced her name, retired. After 
a short time, however, hearing the drawing-room bell ring, he re- 
ascended the stairs and met Lady Mary, who had just left the 
apartment. ‘You told me, said she, ‘that Mr. Pope was in the 
drawing-room ; I saw nothing there but a great baboon asleep in an 
arm-chair.’ 
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This story was told by the servant to Lord Burlington ; and, in 
the usual course of such reports, was whispered by some good-natured 
friend to Mr. Pope himself. The indignant poet shortly afterwards 
called in his carriage upon Lady Mary, whom he entreated to accom- 
pany him, in order, as he said, to show her the excellent etfect 
produced by the substitution of iron rails for the dead brick wall 
which had intercepted, from the road, the view of Kensington 
Gardens. She accepted the invitation, and notwithstanding the 
great imperfection of her sight, which she was extremely averse to 
acknowledge, but which prevented her distinguishing objects at the 
distance of twenty feet, most politely acquiesced in all the extrava- 
gant praises which during an entire hour Mr. Pope lavished on the 
beautiful scenery which everywhere struck the view through the 
pretended iron rails. The exhibition being ended, Mr. Pope took 
the earliest opportunity of communicating to all his friends the 
success with which he had thus retorted on Lady Mary her illiberal 
satire on his personal defects. 


Readers of Johnson’s ‘ Lives’ will recollect the name of Pope’s 
patron, Mr, Allen—a name embalmed in one immortal couplet, 
written before the poet had learnt to be ungrateful :— 


‘Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame.’ 


Mr. Allen’s niece was in after-life an intimate acquaintance of 
Caleb Parry’s. According to her account, the poet did not 
exceed in size a small boy of fourteen. He wore stays, and 
was so weak that, in her own words, when they were off, ‘ he 
fell together like a toad.’ 


‘I had often seen him,’ she said,‘ rise from the table at which 
he was sitting, go to a closet, and put to his mouth a bottle that was 
there; and as I had read in my brother’s Pantheon that the drink 
of the gods was nectar, and knew that poets were nearly allied to 
gods, I concluded that the liquor contained in the bottle must be 
nectar. It was not extraordinary that my curiosity made me cager 
to taste this drink of the gods. Accordingly the very first time that 
I found Mr. Pope safely out of the room, I went in with my sister, 
who was younger than myself, put a chair to the closet, and taking 
out the bottle found the precious nectar of the poet to be—usquebaugh. 
I drank some of it myself, and gave so much to my sister that I 
made her drunk.’ 


An extract of a letter from Lord Bathurst to Joshua Parry 
throws considerable light on the disputed question of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s connexion with the ‘ Essay on Man’ :— 

*I believe I have told you before, that Lord Bolingbroke put into 
my hand a dissertation in prose, which gave Pope the scheme he 
pursued, and turned into that fine poem. As soon as I had read his 
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essay, I said to Lord Bolingbroke that I was sure our friend was not 
capable of forming such a system. Upon which, knowing what I 
meant, he said, “ I did give some hints. Read that, and return it to 
me again.” 

‘He left it with Pope, and I believe gave him leave to burn it. 
It has never appeared since, and perhaps I am the only man now 
alive who has read it.’ 


Dr. Johnson has much to say about Bolingbroke’s attack on 
Pope after the poet’s death. Numerous copies of his ‘ Letter on 
the Idea of a Patriot King’ were found at Pope’s printers, At 
this supposed discovery Bolingbroke felt, or pretended to feel, 
great indignation, and prefixed to his edition of the same work, 
afterwards published, a preface in which he accused Pope in 
the bitterest terms of having printed the impression without 
his knowledge, and with the intention of publishing it after 
Bolingbroke’s death. 


‘This accusation, said Mr. Allen’s niece, ‘ was absolutely false. 
The impression was, to my knowledge, paid for by Mr. Allen, who 
was a man of such integrity and punctuality that he would never 
have done so but under the clearest conviction that it was executed 
by the express orders of Lord Bolingbroke himself. It was easy to 
explain the reason of this mancuvre. This man, who had been con- 


victed of treason, and was consequently banished from his country 
and deprived of his title and estates, had at that time good reasons 
for not exasperating Government, from whom he flattered himself 
he might obtain a restitution of his honours and patrimony. He 
was therefore ready enough to throw the whole weight of odium on 
Mr. Pope, who was no longer living to refute the calumny.’ 


Of Pope’s contemporary and survivor, the once-famous author 
of the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ several curious stories are related on 
Lord Bathurst’s authority. Dr. Young, he said, was, in the 
early part of his life, a man of very lax morals, The old 
inhabitants of Fairford, in Gloucestershire, formerly did not 
scruple to say that he was more than once seen to run naked 
about the streets with some of the Hillsborough family, who 
were then proprietors of the great house there, and were the 
companions of his revels. 

On another occasion, some of his friends riding near that 
place were alarmed at the cries of a person in distress within a 
tilted waggon which they met on the road. On stopping the 
waggon, they, to their astonishment, found the sufferer to be 
Dr. Young, whom the waggoner was beating; who, being asked 
the reason of this outrage, replied, ‘ The scoundrel would kiss 
my grandmother.’ ; 

At the general election in March 1721, the Duke of Wharton 


gave 
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gave Dr. Young 1,000/. to go to Cirencester to oppose the 
candidate supported by Lord Bathurst. The electors, con- 
formably to their established custom of reserving their votes 
for a third man, came forward on his behalf in such numbers 
as to promise a favourable issue to the contest. Lord Bathurst 
was alarmed, and being a somewhat better politician than his 
opponent, invited Dr. Young, whom he well knew, to dine at 
his house with a select party of friends, of whom the candidate 
supported by Lord Bathurst was one. The unsuspecting poet 
fell into the snare, and accepted the invitation; but in the 
midst of his conviviality a message was brought to him that his 
party, convinced by his dining with Lord Bathurst that he had 
formed a coalition with his opponent, were violently incensed 
against him, and that they had assembled in great numbers 
around the park gate, threatening to tear him in pieces as soon 
as he should make his appearance. In reality Lord Bathurst 
was obliged to provide a large number of his own adherents in 
order to escort the Doctor to his inn and protect him against his 
friends. These friends, however, were not so easily appeased. 
They afterwards broke by violence into the chamber in which 
Dr. Young was in bed, and, headed by a cooper armed with his 


adze, so furiously menaced the apostate that, in Lord Bathurst’s 
‘wn words, 


‘“ T was obliged,” said Dr. Young, “ to kneel in my shirt, and use 
all the rhetoric of which I was master, to save my life. Oh, that 
cooper!” This furnished the unfortunate poet with a new complaint, 
or night thought, for the remainder of his life.’ 


In this context some interest attaches to a memorandum by 
Joshua Parry of one day’s expenditure during a poll at the 
same place, almost half a century later :— 


Mr. Wuirsuzp (The Ram), March 29, 1768: 
223 gallons of strong beer. 20 dozen of brandy. 
76 ditto of porter. 1 pipe of port. 
868 bottles of ale. 1 butt of mountain. 
44 dozen of rum. 30 dozen bottles of cider. 


Dr. Young’s backer at the 1721 election has been ‘damned to 
everlasting fame’ in Pope’s vigorous diatribe against— 


* Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise.’ 


The special grudge he bore against Lord Bathurst was due, 
according to the latter, to an incident which had happened 
shortly before the election :— 


One 
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One day, after a debate of more than usual vivacity, while various 
peers were waiting for their carriages in the lobby of the House of 
Lords, it happened that the Duke (of Wharton) and Lord Bathurst 
stood near each other by the fire. The Duke, referring to the past 
debate, and to the uniform majorities which Government had so long 
been able to carry in the House against the Opposition, quoted to 
Lord Bathurst certain lines from the famous speech of Ulysses in the 
13th Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, beginning ‘ Non sinat hoc Ajax,’ 
and ending ‘ Quidve domum fertis decimo, nisi dedecus, anno.’ 

‘My dear Duke,’ replied Lord Bathurst, ‘your Grace is always 
quoting lines from the voluptuous Ovid, who seems to be your 
favourite author. I can refer you to a sentiment perfectly applicable 
to the present occasion from a writer much superior to Ovid.’ 

‘ What is that, my Lord ?’ said the Duke. 


‘ Hic petit exsidiis urbem miserosque Penates, 
Ut gemma bibat et Sarrano indormiat ostro.”’ 


‘I do not understand those lines, my Lord.’ 
‘Then I will translate them for you,’ said Lord Bathurst, taking 
hold of the sleeve of the Duke’s velvet coat :— 
‘«“ This wretch deceives his friends, betrays the State, 
To dress in velvet and to eat on plate.”’ 


‘I wish,’ said the Duke, with an air of assumed coolness, ‘that I 
was always able to dress in velvet and to eat on plate.’ 
‘ What! does that translation dissatisfy your Grace? Then I will 
give you another, which may be more applicable :— 
‘“ This wretch deceives his friends, betrays the State, 
Yet pawns his velvet coat and sells his plate.” ’ 


A bitter homethrust at the spendthrift and licentious Jacobite. 
It is not surprising that, for once, the ‘callous impudence’ on 
which Macaulay comments, failed him. He turned away 
without reply, and-immediately quitted the lobby of the House. 

To Lord Bathurst Pope is as complimentary as he was the 
reverse to the Duke of Wharton. From Parry’s account the 
nonagenarian peer seems to have been a notable type of the 
cultivated and attractive Epicurean. At an early period of his 
life Lord Bathurst enquired of an old Bishop of Ely what was 


his secret for insuring longevity. 


‘Your question is too general, my Lord,’ replied the prelate ; ‘ but 
if you will ask me any particular question, I will give you a specific 
answer.’ 

‘Then as to eating, my Lord?’ said Lord B. 

‘ Why, my Lord, I eat what I like and as much as I like.’ 

‘Next as to drinking ?’ 

‘Why, with regard to drinking, my Lord, I observe precisely the 
same rule; I drink what I like and as much as I like.’ 

‘Excellent 
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‘Excellent rules!’ replied Lord B., ‘which I am determined 
punctually to follow.’ 


The post hoc was perhaps not the propter hoc ; but he lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-one. 

His death was on a par with his life. In the autumn of 
1775 a slight disease occurred in one of his knees, and was 
aggravated by a fall which put a stop to his accustomed rides 
and walks in his park. On the 9th of September of that year 
the two Parrys, pére et fils, dined with him. He ate and drank 
as usual, and was full of amusing anecdotes; but that meal 
was his last. 


‘Unable,’ says Caleb Parry, ‘on account of his knee, to take his 
accustomed exercise in the open air, and tired of an existence which 
was to be protracted on such terms, he determined, like Atticus, to 
cease to live. Inflexible to his purpose, from this moment he refused 
all sustenance, and thus gradually sinking expired on the Thursday 
following, at the precise interval of one week from that day on which 
I had witnessed his almost unrivalled blaze of literature and social 
talents.’ 


Of the death of Lord Bathurst’s contemporary, Lord Chester- 
field, the following story occurs in a letter to Joshua Parry from 
Mr. James Whitshed, M.P., Lord Bathurst’s son-in-law :— 


‘Lord B. has this day lost his old friend, Lord Chesterfield, who, 
I am told, continued to be witty till a few hours before his death. 
Long Sir Thomas Robinson sent particularly to know how he did. 
My Lord desired the messenger might be particularly asked how Sir 
Thomas did, who answered that he was extremely ill, and dying by 
inches. My Lord expressed his concern for what Sir Thomas must 
suffer, and thanked God who had made him of a lower stature.’ 


Another letter to Joshua Parry, written in 1768 by his 
daughter, then aged fifteen, contains a delightfully rhapsodical 
description of another eighteenth-century hero—Paoli, the 
Corsican patriot, who rivalled even Dr. Johnson in Boswell’s 
affections :— 


‘I have seen him—lI have seen him—he has been here—the noble, 
the gallant Paoli has been here. Four hours ago I saw him, since 
which time I am grown more calm—my rapture is a little subsided. 
But I cannot describe him—such crowds—they gazed on him with 
transport. We devoured him with our eyes. I will, if possible, give 
em an account of him. Boswell’s description of his person suits 

im exactly. But the prints of him are entirely unlike. He is tall, 
but he has not that clumsiness—he threw aside great part of that 
dignity which used to strike terror into his enemies. Such an air of 
affability and condescension, and smiling gratitude for the attentions 

that 
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that we paid him, diffused itself over his whole countenance, that it 
was impossible almost to behold him without adoration. Between 
four and five this afternoon we were told he was near the Wells. We 
ran down, for as we had expected him in the morning, we had sent to 
Mrs. Pickford to come the moment she had dined; and we found 
very little company in the Pump Room (at Clifton hot wells); but 
in a short time we were informed by crowds of people that he was 
just at the door. When he entered, everyone arose in silent admira- 
tion; he made a graccful bow, looking all around him, and at this 
moment, when my eyes were riveted on the glorious man, I had not 
one wish except this, that you, my dear Papa, had partaken of my 
pleasure. He walked up the room, followed, as we were told, though 
not for a certainty, by Boswell, by a priest, and two others whom 
nobody knew ; by their air I took them for foreigners, consequently 
Corsicans. He came in a coach and pair, two servants in blue and 
silver behind it. He was dressed in a plain suit of dark-blue or 
grey, with a very small queue, his hair a little powdered. He stayed 
not in the room, but went immediately to the Pump. Mrs. Smith 
offered him a glass of water; he declined it by a gentle motion 
of his hand. He supposed, as we imagined, that ouly people who 
were ill drank of the waters. A gentleman of his train spoke to him 
in French, on which he sipped part of a glass. He then went out at 
the back door, and when he saw the monstrous rocks he lifted up his 
hands in astonishment at seeing them so far from the sea. As the 
tide was gone out, the water was very low, and he could hardly be 
persuaded that ships so large as those he saw at the quay could 
possibly come up here. While he was looking at the rocks we 
waited at the door in front of the pump room, expecting that he 
would not have returned through the room to the coach, but have 
gone over the pavement. However, he was so obliging as to return 
the same way he went. As I stood in the doorway when he came up 
close to me, and stood still as if he wanted to go out, I moved to one 
side, and as he passed me he made a bow of thanks. I was before in 
raptares, but now I could with difficulty restrain myself from catch- 
ing the hand of the amiable hero and kissing it. He then went as 
quick as he could through the crowd to his carriage. Though he 
appears weather-beaten, yet he is extremely fair; he looks older than 
according to Boswell’s account he really is, but the anxieties which 
must have been felt by this Gustavus are sufficient to make one 
wonder he does not look worse. When I gazed on him with eyes 
overflowing with joy, I asked myself, “ Would this man sell his 
country ?” No, impossible; his looks, the noble openness of his 
countenance, have convinced me, without a doubt, that it is a vile 
falsehood.—I must now give up the pen, but I shall never: have said 
—_ of Paoli: I hope, I wish earnestly, that you may see him. 
ieu.’ 


Caleb Parry has recorded a conversation with his sister's 
hero. 


‘T hal 
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‘I had an opportunity,’ he says, ‘ of hearing the following particu- 
lars concerning the youth of Buonaparte from Paoli, who, it is 
probable, knew him well. He said that he is of one of the best 
familics in Ajaccio, and he believes that formerly he stood godfather 
either to him or one of his brothers. When Marbceuf had succeeded 
in conquering Corsica, he sent to all the best families in the island, 
and informed them that, though they were conquered, it was not the 
intention of France to treat them as a conquered country, and they 
would show them by every action that the French were their friends ; 
therefore, if they would send a certain number of young men to 
France, they would give them the best education of which their 
customs would admit. All the young Buonapartes were accordingly 
admitted as French subjects and treated in the best manner. Paoli 
denied that any of them had anything wrong in their constitutions, 
and he laughed at the idea that Buonaparte was likely to die of 
hereditary disease.’ 


With one at least of the famous British soldiers of the 
century old Joshua Parry was personally acquainted. This 
was General Wolfe, to whose memory he dedicated an obituary 

m written in strains that would rival even the ‘ Loves of 
the Triangles.’ The following lines, introduced into a de- 
scription of the voyage to America, illustrate more than suf- 
ficiently the ardour of his poetic frenzy :— 


‘See where remote th’ Azorian rock appears, 
And lifts his conic head among the stars. 
There a strange isle, begirt with rocks around, 
Emerged by earthquakes from the vast profound. 
Eight times the space that mortals wake and sleep, 
Earth tottered underneath th’ incumbent deep: 
Such at th’ enormous birth were Nature’s throes.’ 


A few months after the young hero (he was only thirty-three 
years old) had conquered and fallen on the Heights of Abraham, 
Lord Bathurst wrote to Joshua Parry :— 


‘I will send you an anecdote I have heard of poor Wolfe. His 
father was excessively fond of him, and always allowed him rather 
more than he could afford, or the young man wanted. When he 
heard his father was very ill, he was extremely uneasy for fear he 
should leave everything to him and neglect his mother, telling bis 
friends that though it would be the same thing to her in respect of 
fortune, for he was determined to give it all to her, yet he thought it 
was @ most disagreeable circumstance for a parent to stand under 
obligations to a child. He immediately sent her 300/., which was all 
that he could command, and expressed extreme satisfaction when he 
heard that his father had provided well for her. 

‘If you can make any use of this to brighten the colours upon 
the mother’s grief, I shall be glad to have sent it to you. I suppose 

you 
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you know that he was to have married a young lady of a great 
fortune (Sir James Lowther’s sister) as soon as he came home. I am 
told she is inconsolable upon his loss.’ 


‘I believe,’ adds Caleb Parry, ‘she would never marry after- 


wards;’ and he tells another story, which he heard from Lord 
Rodney :— 


‘ During the Seven Years’ War, at the siege of Louisbourg, in the 
island of Cape Breton, a council of war was, at some particular 
juncture, held, in order to decide as to the best method of proceeding 
with the siege. At this council were present Major-General Wolfe, 
Admiral Rodney, and many other chief officers. The engineer who 
directed the approaches was a very formal man, of whose slowness 
Wolfe did not scruple greatly to complain. “My maxim,” said the 
engineer, “is slow and sure.” “And mine,” instantaneously replied 
Wolfe, “ is quick and sure, a much better maxim.”’ 


Between the days of Wolfe and Wellington England had but 
few leaders who could be called great onland. By way of com- 
pensation she had many great at sea. Not the least famous of 
these was Lord Rodney, who defeated the Spanish fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent in January 1780, and the French, under the 
Comte de Grasse, off Dominica in April 1782. In after-life 
the old Admiral b.:came very intimate with Caleb Parry, who 
attended him in several long illnesses. He spoke, says Parry, 
with great energy on all occasions, and in his conversation had 
a certain smartness which was not to be exceeded. He always 
seemed as if he was reciting. 


* When I went out first to the West Indies, he said on one 
occasion, ‘I found Lord Hood there. He used to say to me, “I 
think so and so,” and I immediately answered him, “The painful 
task of thinking is mine; it is your business to listen and obey.” 
When I went out, I found no vessel whatever to apprise me where 
Hood was, so that I was obliged to go first to Barbadoes before 
I could go anywhere else. In the harbour of St. Christopher I 
found that he had left all his anchors and cut all his cables. This is 
what I would never have done while I lived. 

‘On the lst (? 12th) of April, we had the good fortune to defeat 
the French. Many people think it strange that I should have 
ceased the action as early as I did. It was night when the battle 
was over, and I well remembered what a night battle was. I remem- 
bered the action on the coast of Spain with the Spanish fleet, when I 
was almost a league ahead of the rest of my fleet, and I had too 
great apprehension that I should be deserted by them. As soon as 
it became dark, not a single ship was taken possession of. It was 
the first day of the moon, so that it was as dark as possible. If I 
had gone down to leeward, I should have lost all the ships that I had 
taken. Then people would have said, “This man knows how to gain 

a victory, 
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a victory, but not how to keep it.” After a moment's reflection, I 
called out, “We have gained a ‘great victory. Jamaica’s safe. 
America’s conquered. Haul down the signals for a night battle.” ’ 


This battle marked the beginning of a new era in our sea 
warfare. In it Lord Rodney introduced, for the first time in 
naval history, the manceuvre called ‘ breaking the line,’ after- 
wards utilized with such signal success by Nelson. The 
scheme was simplicity itself. The British fleet advanced in 
column against the French line, passed through it, thus cutting 
it in half, and surrounded one of the halves. Rodney had 
already attempted the manceuvre once before, in an indecisive 
action against the French fleet under Guichen off Martinique 
in April 1780, but with no success, thanks to the disobedience 
or misunderstanding of many of his captains. 


‘The mortification which the gallant commander felt on that 
occasion,’ says Parry, ‘no words can express. Of his victory on the 
12th of April, 1782, I know that he thought little. He had a con- 
temptuous opinion of the naval character of De Grasse, but always 
spoke in the highest terms of that of Guichen, whom he considered 
the best officer in the French service; and he looked on this 
opportunity of beating such an officer with an inferior fleet as one 
by which, but for the disobedience of his captains, he might have 
gained immortal renown. Under this impression it was that, 
without adverting in his letter to the behaviour of a single ship in 
his whole line, he indulged in the bitter sarcasm that “the French 
Admiral had the honour to be nobly supported during the whole 


action.” ’ 


Another naval friend and patient of Caleb Parry’s was 
Admiral Lord Howe, who in 1794 crowned a long series of 
gallant actions against the French by ‘the glorious First of 
June.’ Of this fine old officer, of whom a brother Admiral 
(Barrington) once remarked that he was never seen to smile 
except when engaged with the enemy, Parry has much to tell, 


‘ During several long medical attendances on Lord Howe,’ he says, 
‘with whom I often dived in company only with Lady Howe and 
Lady Mary, I had constant opportunities of seeing that countenance, 
usually dark and stern, unfix itself and relax into the most affable 
smiles. On these occasions he entered without reserve into various 
interesting particulars of his public life.’ 


Here is a yarn of his younger days, related by himself :— 


When he was a young captain in the navy, he was sitting in a 
coffee-house in London and expatiating with all the zeal of an 
ardent mind on the practicability of invading France, which he did 
not hesitate to assert he would engage to eflect from England. Soon 

afterwards 
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afterwards he left the coffee-house ; but what was his surprise when, 
within eight-and-forty hours, he was sent for by Mr. Pitt, who thus 
addressed him :— 

‘Young gentleman, I understand that, in such a coffee-house, on 
such a day, you said that you would engage safely to land in France 
any number of troops from England. 1s this true?’ 

Captain Howe, somewhat abashed, allowed that he had employed 
those words; which, however, he might possibly not have done with 
so much positiveness had he suspected that they would have come to 
the ears of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘now that you are with me, and have a little 
more opportunity for reflection, are you still of the same opinion, 
that you could safely land troops in France ?’ 

‘I an, Sir,’ said he. 

‘Why then,’ replied Mr. Pitt, ‘ you shall do so; but you cannot 
wonder that I should wish to learn the means that you propose to 
employ for that purpose.’ 

* They are these, Sir,’ said Captain Howe. ‘ The landing of troops 
has usually been attempted in men-of-war’s long-boats, an unwieldy 
kind of vessel which requires to be towed by other boats in order to 
convey it to any point. Now, I propose to employ for this purpose 
the man-of-war’s launch, which, with a slight alteration, may be so 
constructed as to move by means of rowers placed on each side of 
files of soldiers. In these great numbers of troops may be trans- 
ported at the same time with safety and celerity, w. while the their landing 
may be protected by armed sloops and other small vessels, which 
may be run ashore at half-tide with their broadsides opposed to the 
enem 

uM Pitt greatly approved of this project, which was successfully 
executed by Commodore Howe in Concale Bay, although from other 
circumstances the object of the enterprise subsequently failed. 

‘ Afterwards, in America, said Lord Howe, ‘we succeeded still 
better, and were able to debark at the same time five or six 
thousand men.’ 


Speaking of Lord Hawke’s defeat of the Brest fleet off 
Quiberon in 1759, Lord Howe said that the French Admiral 
Conflans was ‘a very unskilful naval officer, who, deriving his 
notions of naval tactics from the military service, fancied that 
his fleet was incapable of being successfully attacked when his 
van and rear were guarded by rocks and shoals.’ In this action 
Howe commanded the ‘ Magnanime’ : 


‘and when,’ said he, ‘in the general chase I had fixed upon my bird, 
I ordered my men up on the quarter-deck, and had one of the guns 
pointed at such a level that, when it was fired, the whole crew saw 
the ball strike the sea at the distance of not more than the ship’s 
a. Having now ordered all the guns to be pointed according 
e same level, I showed the crew how useless it would be to fire 

till 
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till we were cluse to the enemy. Ordering the men to return to 
their quarters, I gave directions that every man should lie down and 
not fire till I struck upon the enemy’s bow. These orders were 
punctually executed, and with such effect that the French ship, “ Le 
Héros,” struck after two or three broadsides. On account of the 
violent gale and the lee shore, we were not able to take possession of 
the prize, but came to an anchor close alongside of her. In the night 
the greatest part of her crew contrived to make their escape; in con- 
sequence of which I was soon afterwards sent by Lord Hawke on 
shore to a camp in the vicinity, commanded by a general officer, in 
order to demand the prisoners. ‘The first lieutenant blustered a good 
deal, and said, “Tf you took us, why did you not keep us?” I 
replied, that nothing could have been more easy than for me to have 
sunk the vessel and destroyed every soul on board; that I had spared 
them on the faith of their having surrendered themselves prisoners, 
and that, if this plea of the lieutenant were once admitted, every 
conqueror under any circumstances of difficulty would infallibly 
massacre his prisoners in cold blood. The general was convinced by 
my arguments, and agreed that the crew of “ Le Héros ” should be 
considered as prisoners of war.’ 


Howe quoted another proof of Conflans’ unskilfulness. The 
latter’s flagship, the ‘Soleil Royal,’ was so placed at anchor 
that it would have been impossible for any part of our fleet to 


have prevented her escape. Yet 


* we saw her,’ said he, ‘deliberately weigh her anchors and, setting 
all her sails, run right on shore ; in consequence of which, all her 
masts went by the board with a tremendous crash, and the ship was 
afterwards destroyed.’ 


It was Howe who in 1782 finally relieved Gibraltar. Thanks 
to Elliot’s memorable defence, thanks to his red-hot cannon- 
balls, and despite the mightiest efforts of two great monarchies, 
‘ever upon the topmost rock our banner of England blew.’ 
Here is a curious note of Parry’s about the great siege :— 


‘ Officers and men killed and wounded at Gibraltar, from the 12th 
of April, 1781, to the 30th of November, 1782 :— 





Killed. | Wounded. Died of Wounds. 





5 Officers. 31 Officers. 1 Officer. 
18 Sergeants. 2 Surgeons. 6 Sergeants. 
3 Drummers. 67 Sergeants. | 1 Drummer. 
181 Rank and File, 15 Drummers. | 73 Rank and File. 
808 Rank and File. | 


.. 207 | 923 | 81 
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‘Shot and shells fired by the enemy within the above period, viz. 
from the 12th of April, 1781, to the 30th of November, 1782 :— 





| Shot. | Shells. 





To Sist August,1782 .. .. .. .. «. | | 194,549 34,400 
In September ___,, cat gets EL ae | Goes 37,334 18,250 
October * Pr ters eae ae ee 10,451 9,909 
November * Pama a chiar Tk yas ot 8,822 3,159 





ND eae bas OF law: ek 181,156 65,718 
65,718 


Total of Shot and Shells .... | 246,874 





‘N.B.—The greatest part of the firing in September was from the 
8th to the 14th. Total of shot, &c. in 6 days, 55,584, which is near 
7 shot, &c. in a minute.’ 


Here, again, is some account of the ‘ glorious First of June,” 
1794, as narrated to Parry by Lord Howe himself. It must be 
premised that on this occasion the French fleet, which was 
superior in numbers to the British, was commanded by 
Admiral Villaret in the ‘ Montagne, a ship of enormous 
dimensions, having on board the French Commissioner, ‘ that 
terrible Captain,’ Jean Bon St. André. 


‘In fall confidence of their own strength and of the disaffection of 
the English,’ said Howe, ‘ the three days of battle which ensued were 
the only instances during my long naval life in which the French 
determined to fight. On the 29th of May, the French fleet being to 
windward, and the two fleets being on the same tack, I made the 
signal to the “ Cwsar,” Captain Molloy, the leading ship, to tack and 
break the enemy’s line. Captain Molloy made a signal of inability, 
and, instead of tacking, wore. Afterwards passing through our 
line he regained his station, but never obeyed my order, though, 
as the fleets were nearly parallel to each other, the same wind which 
carried him through our line would also have carried him through 
that of the enemy. Had not this fact against Captain Molloy been 
suppressed at his court-martial, it must have been fatal to him.’ 


The English, however, obtained the weather-gage ; notwith- 
standing which the French might, if they had chosen, easily 
have avoided a subsequent rencontre, in consequence of the thick 
fog which came on the next day and totally hid the hostile 
fleets from each other. On the 1st of June the enemy was found 
expecting the battle, and, as soon as the British fleet had 
approached that of the French, Lord Howe ordered his master, 
Bowen, to lay the ‘Queen Charlotte’ on the stern of the 

* Montagne,” 
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‘ Montagne,’ thus breaking the enemy’s line between that ship 
and the ‘ Jacobin’; which latter, entertaining some apprehen- 
sions for her own safety, receded for a short distance out of the 
line. This position on the stern of the ‘Montagne’ Lord 
Howe maintained for about twenty minutes, during which time 
he raked her with so tremendous a fire that, according to the 
account published afterwards at Brest by Jean Bon St. André 
(‘which,’ says Parry, unconsciously imitating Herodotus, ‘I 
have myself read’), the ‘Montagne’ had, during that short 
period, three hundred men killed or dangerously wounded. 
Just, however, as the ‘Queen Charlotte,’ unable any longer to 
maintain her station, was passing round to the starboard side 
of the ‘Montagne,’ in order to accomplish the destruction or 
capture of that ship, a shot from the ‘Jacobin’ carried away 
her topmast; in consequence of which the ‘ Montagne,’ which 
was scarcely injured in her masts and rigging, was able to 
pursue her course and leave her antagonist, which no longer 
had the power of annoying her. 

Parry adds that, in his first interview which Howe had with 
the King after his return to England, the King said to him: 


‘I have heard, my Lord, of a British Admiral who, on a day of battle 
in which his life was of the utmost importance to the welfare of his 
country, placed himself on the poop of | his ship, where he unneces- 
sarily exposed himself to the greatest personal danger. I should 
like to know the reason of that Admiral’s conduct.’ 

‘I placed myself in that situation, Sir, replied Lord Howe, 
‘ because I thought it that in which I could best regulate the move- 
ments of your Majesty’s fleet and annoy that of the enemy.’ 


The King bowed and was silent. 


‘In one of my attendances on Lord Howe,’ says Parry, ‘I was 
indebted to him for a piece of advice which has had a most beneficial 
effect upon the whole of my subsequent medical conduct. In the 
midst of a most severe winter he had taken on horseback one of those 
long and slow rides which persons are apt to dignify with the 
appellation of salutary exercise. He was in consequence violently 
chilled, and in the course of two or three days was seized with acute 
inflammation in almost all his joints, accompanied with vehement 
fever. After three or four days of the best practice which the 
medicine of the day, in a constitution long disposed to. attacks of 
gout, would admit, the pain extended itself to the ribs and was 
accompanied with cough, difficulty of breathing, and expectoration 
of blood. Eagerly availing myself of these new symptoms, I pro- 
posed a remedy which, though at that time new to others in the 
treatment of highly inflammatory gout, had long been employed in 
that malady with the greatest success by myself. This was blood- 

letting ; 
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letting ; at the very mention of which all the females of the family, 
conformably to my expectation, started back with horror. At leagth, 
on my representing to them the dangerous tendency of the pleuritic 
symptoms, which it was necessary at all events to remove, they after 
a considerable length of discussion acquiesced. Blood was accord- 
ingly taken away from the arm. The pleuritic symptoms were 
almost immediately removed, and the fever and articular pains were 
so much relieved that the next day, when I was alone with Lord 
Howe, he asked me whether I thought any benefit would be derived 
from repeating the operation; and when 1 answered in the negative, 
he said to me: “I had yesterday no doubt that your proposal was 
right, and the event has shown that it was so. Now let me give you 
one piece of advice. Deliberate well before you decide on any con- 
duct ; and when you have decided, go straight on, and never turn to 
the right hand or to the left.”’ 


But Caleb Parry’s reminiscences are not exclusively nautical. 
Here, for instance, is an interesting allusion to Ireland’s 
Demosthenes :— 


‘Of Mr. Burke I saw a great deal during a long medical attend- 
ance. He was perhaps the greatest man this world ever saw. His 
eloquence was like a torrent, or like a flame which burns and destroys 
all it reaches. In common conversation he spoke for hours together 
as if he had carefully studied every syllable. Not a word was mis- 
placed, and you could never find one equal to that which he selected, 
whether the illustrious husbandman descanted on the superior excel- 
lence of a crop of carrots, or debated in the Senate the happiness of 
an entire people.—With regard to Mr. Pitt he remarked: “ Mr. Pitt 
sees very clearly ; but those who see to a short distance always see 
clearly.” He added, “Mr. Pitt thinks he has done with a subject, 
and then he strives to drive it from his mind, not reflecting that 
everything in nature is connected with every other thing.” He died 
soon after, in the house at Beaconsfield where Waller died before 
him. His disease was a cancerous affection of the stomach.’ 


Of the brothers Hunter, famous names in the annals of the 
medical profession, Parry tells two anecdotes :— 


‘Dr. William Hunter,’ he says, ‘ was an elegant lecturer, and made 
his lectures very entertaining with the number of anecdotes which he 
introduced. But I remember once when he was showing round a 
corroded preparation, which was as beautiful as art could make it, it 
was accidentally thrown down. Nothing was said about it till it got 
to the Doctor ; but when he saw it, it is not possible to express the 
horror he felt. After having scolded and sworn, he said, “I only 
wish that whoever did it, would take his money and go about his 
business. Let me never see or hear that such a monster exists.” 
His brother, John Hunter, was of a somewhat different temper, 
or at least had the art of hiding his feelings. One day I was 
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walking in one of the wards of St. George’s Hospital, when a man 
was brought in who had fallen down on his head. There were fifty 
or sixty pupils present. He began lecturing upon the case. “ What 
is the use,” said he, “of the mischief happening, when one cannot see 
why it should happen and does not know why it happened? Now, 
if I had made man, I would have made him better.” I heard him 
say this myself,’ Parry adds, ‘or I should have been very averse to 
give belief to it. Neither had he the merit of originality, for the 
same thing was said long before him.’ 


No reminiscences of the last century would be complete 
without some mention of its great actor— 


‘ The idol of our worship while he lived, 
The god of our idolatry once more,’ 
as Cowper prosaically sings. 

‘Lord Bathurst,’ says Caleb Parry, ‘was old enough to have seen 
Betterton act. In comparison with Garrick, he thought the latter 
much superior to the former. In reality, it is absurd for any one to 
think that any actor who ever lived, from the graceful Kemble down 
to the vulgar Kean, could be, in any of his infinite number of 
characters, compared with Garrick. 

‘I was once,’ he adds, ‘witness to a droll scene in London. 
Garrick was going to perform “ Hamlet,” probably for the last time, and 
the throng of people was tremendous. Two hours before the play began, 
the adjacent streets were crowded to the very utmost half-way to the 
middle of Catherine Street. I went to the pit. An hour afterwards the 
outer door opened. The confusion that took place was then amazing ; 
numbers of people were thrown down, and a great many females were 
seriously hurt. When we had been settled for some time in the 
passage, all of a sudden a man standing near me called out, “O 
Lord, I have lost my wig!” A noise was immediately made for the 
gentleman’s wig, and the people amused themselves with bringing it 
on the end of a stick close to him, and then shoving it away again. 
In an hour the inner door opened, and the poor man was glad to go 
to the pit with a handkerchief tied round his head, and thus to sit out 
the whole of the performance.’ 


One of the nine days’ wonders of London society in the year 
1774 was Omai, a native of the Friendly Islands, brought to 
England by Captain Cook—the ‘gentle savage,’ sung by 
Cowper, painted by Sir Joshua, and, strangest of all, highly 
commended by Dr. Johnson. Here is what Caleb Parry has to 
say of him :— 

‘ The Pantheon in London was a most beautiful building. It had 
eight thousand lamps in the dome, and everything else in proportion ; ° 
but it was burnt to the ground. I was there at a masquerade, where 
I met a man with whom I was very intimate. This was Omai, the 
native of Otaheite, dressed in all the paraphernalia which the ee 

0 
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of decency of this country would permit. He had been brought over 
some months before by Captain Cook in his second voyage ; notwith- 
standing which he spoke English very indifferently. He had none 
of that peculiarity of visage which characterizes all the negroes 
whom we see in England. His skin was a very deep copper-colour. 
He seemed very good-tempered and much given to ons se which 
he did very readily on many occasions. He was very much struck 
with the splendour and magnificence of the Pantheon, and expressed 
to me, in the best manner he could, his great admiration. While he 
was in England the weather was extremely cold, and the water in 
Hyde Park abounded with sliders and skaters. Omai was there, 
amongst the rest—no very suitable amusement, considering the 
warmth of his native climate. But he would be there, and you would 
have thought the plenty of falls which he got would have sickened 
him of this ill-adapted exercise. He returned with Captain Cook on 
his next voyage, supplied with everything which invention could 
point out for his accommodation.’ 


Another wild bird of passage that had visited this country a 
few years previously, was the Esquimaux woman Mico. The 
following description of her occurs in a letter from Lord 
Bathurst to Joshua Parry, written in 1769 :-— 


‘ There is so much to be said in relation to the Esquimaux lady, 
that I shall not be able to go through with it. She has an admirable 
understanding. She has been twice with the Princess, who is as fond 
of her as I am ; twice she has dined with me, and though I had very 
good dinners, she would eat nothing but salmon. She tasted a little 
asparagus, out of curiosity, and was with difficulty persuaded to take 
the right end; but, upon trying both, agreed very willingly. Lady 
Waldegrave gave her a very handsome gown, petticoat, and headdress, 
with which she appeared very well, far from handsome, but tolerable, 
and behaved herself decently. 

‘ The Princess of Wales ordered me to bring her to Carlton House, 
and then would have something handsome made up for her in her 
own country fashion, I was to undertake it, with the assistance of 
the sea officer who brought her over, and with whom she lives. 

‘I got red and white leather for her boots, black velvet for under- 
breeches, and white shag for upper. All these she would make up 
herself, not suffering any man to touch her. We then got a cloth 
which was white on the outside and blue within. This was finely 
laced with gold lace, and a peak before which came down to her 
knees, with a gold fringe. Behind there was a large cape, which 
might come over the head, but was for another use, viz. to carry a 
child in ; they can bring the child round to give it suck, and then 
clap it behind on their back. From the shoulders down to the ground 
there was a tail, not unlike a fish’s tail; this is what distinguishes 
the woman from the man. We added fine embroidery upon the 
breast and tail, and she was much pleased with it. I carried her to 
Carlton House. She would go in a chair, that with curtains drawn 
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she might not be seen. She loves pictures and music extremely, but 
thinks it indecent to see the pictures of naked men and women. 

‘When she was coming away from the Princess, she talked with 
the officer, who understands her language, and is perhaps the only 
man in England who does; for it is the Greenland, not the Indian 
language. She seemed uneasy. The Princess enquired what was 
the matter. She said she wanted to go home and change her dress ; 
for she could not dine at my house in that dress with company, and be 
seen by servants. She could not bear to be laughed at. All women 
here wore petticoats. Upon this the Princess took her into another 
room, put on her a headdress, a damask petticoat, and a mantle, and 
she came out very well satisfied, and dined at my house. The ladies 
with me had some difficulty to make her show her own dress. What 
you have been told is true as to the Esquimaux, which makes it the 
more extraordinary that this woman should discover such marks of 
sense. She has her son with her, who is extremely like her, and 
about eight years old. Another boy is just come over, who was 
brought in another ship, but taken prisoner at the same time. They 
are all to be sent back in May, and it is hoped they may be assistant 
in making some treaty with those people, and open a trade for whale 
fishery, &c.’ 


Half a century later, Caleb Parry’s sailor-son was to visit 


Mico’s countrymen among the ‘antres vast and deserts idle’ of 
hyperborean snows. The traditional British pluck which had 
carried his father’s old friends, Rodney and Howe, triumphant 
through the storms of war, enabled Captain Parry in 1827 to 
plant his country’s flag nearer to the Pole than any explorer 
had ever penetrated before, and nearer than any successor of 
his attained for fifty years, despite the aid of steam. By then 
both the Cirencester minister and the Bath doctor had gone to 
their long home ; but to have been respectively grandfather and 
father of the Arctic navigator, still reflects a posthumous 
interest on their memory. 
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Art. V.—l. An Essay towards a Topographical Description 
of Norfolk. By Francis Blomefield and Charles Parkin. 
London, 1807. 

2. Murray’s Handbook to the Eastern Counties (Norfolk). 
London, 1892. 

3. A History of Norfolk, By Walter Rye. London, 1885. 

4. Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. By John Greaves Nall. 
London, 1867. 

5. One Generation of a Norfolk House. By Augustus 
Jessopp, D.D. Norwich, 1878. 

6. Arcady for Better for Worse. By the Same. London, 
1887. 

7. Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk. By 
Henry Harrod. London, 1857. 

8. Vocabulary of East Anglia. By the Rev. Robert Forby. 
London, 1830. 

9. Observations on the Fauna of Norfolk. By the late Rev. 
Richard Lubbock. Norwich, 1879. 

10. Norfolk Broads and Rivers. By G. Christopher Davies. 
Edinburgh and London, 1884. 


ORFOLK, unlike its sister county of Suffolk, is, if any- 
thing, too rich in historical materials. The volumes at 

the head of our article do not represent a tenth part of the 
authorities that might have been quoted to illustrate our subject. 
The monuments and antiquities, as well as the history and folk- 
lore of this most interesting county, have been more or less 
exhaustively treated by a long series of writers, from Peter Le 
Neve, the famous antiquary of the Stuart period, to Dr. Jessopp 
and Mr. Walter Rye of the present day.* But the first work 
which the conscientious student naturally consults, is the superb 
copy of Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ in thirty folio volumes, pre- 
served in the Print Room of the British Museum, It is inter- 
leaved with seven thousand sketches, prints and engravings, 
illustrating almost every object of antiquarian interest to be 
found in the county. For this magnum opus—a triumph of 
Granger’s art—we are indebted to the indefatigable labour of a 
native antiquarian, the late Mr. Dawson Turner, who was for 
many years a partner in Gurney’s Bank at Yarmouth, After 
his death these volumes were purchased at a considerable sum 
for our National Library ; and though it is possible that the 
drawings, which are chiefly the work of Dawson Turner’s friend 





* A large quarto volume, by J. J. Colman, has recently been printed, entitled 
* Bibliotheca Norfolciensis,’ a list of writers and works connected with Norfolk. 
Cotman 
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Cotman and other local amateurs, have no great artistic merit of 
their own, their general interest and value are unquestionable, 
as representations of scenes and monuments unfortunately only 
too liable to change or disappearance. 

In any case, Blomefield’s History, though valuable as a book 
of reference, can hardly be packed within the limits of a carpet- 
bag; and the tourist—or, for the matter of that, the Norfolk 
man who wishes to know something of the monuments and art 
treasures of his county—will prefer the familiar and convenient 
red-covered ‘Handbook to the Eastern Counties,’ which is a 
perfect mine of interesting and accurate information. Indeed, 
there is hardly a detail worth recording—whether it be a church, 
a celebrated picture, or a historical event—that has escaped the 
ubiquitous observation of the editor ; and only those who have 
gone over the same ground can appreciate the labour involved 
in such a compilation, or the difficulty of selecting appropriate 
matter from the almost too abundant store of materials, 

For the student who wishes to study the history of the 
— in greater detail, there is the ‘ History of Norfolk’ by 
Mr. Walter Rye—a thoroughly readable and interesting volume ; 


and this again may be supplemented by Dr. Jessopp’s ‘ Diocesan 
History,’ by his excellent pictures of rural life in ‘ Arcady,’ and 
by his monograph (if that be the term) on Edward Walpole, in 


his ‘One Generation of a Norfolk House.’ The Fauna of 
Norfolk have been exhaustively treated both in Stevenson’s 
classical work and in a volume compiled by a former Rector 
of Eccles, Mr. Richard Lubbock, a most intelligent and patient 
observer of wild life—who has practically done for the district 
of the Broads what Gilbert White did for his own beloved 
Selborne. The archeologist again may visit the ruins of the © 
castles and convents under the guidance of Mr. Harrod, or turn 
over the pages of Nall and Forby, if he wishes to study the 
language and local traditions; and lastly, if he needs rest and 
refreshment for mind and body, he cannot do better than hire 
a yacht at Wroxham or Coltishall and explore the Bure and 
Waveney, with their contiguous Broads, auspice Teucro—with 
Mr. Christopher Davies as his guide and pilot. 

It is the ‘ variety’ of Norfolk scenery, as described by Fuller 
in an often-quoted passage, which makes it so attractive to 
a stranger, for it certainly has none of the bold and romantic 
Sapa: sera of North Wales, the Highlands, or the country 
of the Peak. But, though mountains are wanting, there is 
hardly any other phase of an English landscape that may not 
be found in this land of Crome and Constable. To the north, 
along the breezy heights near Cromer and Trimmingham, there 
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is some of the finest coast scenery in England, varied by tracts 
of wild and broken ground shaded with clumps of beech and 
ash trees, with an undergrowth of ferns and wild hyacinths, 
such as may be seen to perfection near the famous ‘ Bower’ at 
Sherringham. Further inland, near Aylsham and Dereham, 
stretch the richly timbered pastures, with deep lanes and 
hedgerows, the avenues, parks, and manor-houses, which have 
gained for this part of the county the title of ‘the garden of 
Norfolk.’ Towards the eastern shore lies the region of the 
Broads—an English Holland—with their sluggish streams 
fringed by lines of pollard oaks, green pastures, red-tiled 
cottages, and here and there a solitary lake with woods sloping 
to the water's edge. To the south and south-west, near 
Thetford and Swaffham, are ‘the Brecks,—a vast expanse of 
moorland, covered with gorse and broom, the latest haunt of 
the crane and bustard. And, lastly, in some of the remoter 
corners of the county, the features of the landscape have altered 
little since the days of the Plantagenets ; there are sandhills, 
bosky dells, and patches of primeval forest, where gipsies still 
make their camping-ground and where Lavengro may have 
learned the lore of the Romany. Nor must we forget the old- 
world aspect of the county towns, such as Lynn, Yarmouth, and 
parts of Norwich itself, with their narrow streets but little 
changed since the fifteenth century, with their many gables 
and high-pitched red-tiled roofs, and here and there an old 
coaching inn with its sign of wrought-iron work, and its court- 
yard and wooden gallery standing as it stood when seventy 
coaches a day passed along the high road. 

Such are a few out of the many aspects of a ‘Norfolk land- 
scape, and an artist must indeed be wanting in imagination who 
could not find in one and all of them worthy subjects for his 
brush. As a matter of fact, the three great English landscape 
painters, who rank next to Turner, are all of them connected 
with East Anglia. Two of them, Gainsborough and Constable, 
came from the adjoining county, and the third, ‘ old Crome— 
the little dark man with the brown coat and top-boots ’—was 
the founder of the famous Norfolk School. Year after year, he 
taught his pupils and painted one scene after another among 
the hills and valleys of his native county, with that painstaking 
assiduity which is next door to genius—dignifying and ideal- 
ising the familiar slopes of Mousehold Heath, or adding a fresh 
charm to the sunlight glancing through the trees in the well- 
known avenue of the ‘Chapel Fields’ at Norwich. Flumina 
amem silvasque inglorius might have been Crome’s motto; for 
it was not until the winter exhibition of 1878, when twenty- 

seven 
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seven of his works were exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
that any notice was taken of the Norfolk School outside their 
native city; and it is characteristic of the general neglect 
that Crome’s name is not even mentioned in ‘ Modern Painters,’ 
and yet Mr. Ruskin would have been the first to appreciate the 
natural grace and skill as well as the minute and laborious 
accuracy with which Crome reproduces every detail in a 
landscape, until (as has been said) his very oak-trees seem 
me vibrating with life. Of recent years the works of the 

orfolk School of artists are eagerly sought for and have a 
high market value; but, as the Editor of the Handbook justly 
remarks :— 


‘ Their well-deserved fame has come too late. Had it been early, 
it had been kind—a tithe of the recognition their labours have 
received of recent years would have gladdened the hearts of those 
faithful students of nature, had it been accorded before their hands 
were still in death.’ 


It is impossible within the limits of these pages to do more 
than glance at a few of the more striking features of the History 
of Norfolk. Those who wish for fuller details must refer to 
the third volume of Blomefield, to Mr. Walter Rye’s History, 


and to the excellent summary in the Handbook. 

Norfolk in Domesday Book had a larger population than any 
other English county—a fact which explains the small area of the 
* hundreds’ and the unusually large number of parish churches. 
Of the 1300 lordships or manors into which the county was 
then divided, no less than 187 were held by Hugh Bigod, whose 
descendants, the Earls of Norfolk, proved the haughtiest and 
most turbulent barons of the feudal ages. They were practically 
kings in their own county, with the rights of ‘free warren, 
assize, and gallows,’ and from their castles of Norwich, 
Framlingham, and Bungay set the royal authority openly at 
defiance. The old chronicles are full of admiring tribute to 
their personal character—‘vir insignis, ‘vir magnificus,’ ‘vir 
bellicosus,’ and so forth; and Blomefield, in his account of 
Forncet, their principal lordship, gives story after story to 
illustrate their pride and independence. The title and lands 
passed from the Bigods to the Brothertons, from the Brothertons 
to the Mowbrays; and finally Sir Robert Howard married the 
heiress of the last-named family, and thus ‘rose suddenly per 
saltum from simple chivalry to ducal position.’ It is from this 

allant soldier that the present Duke traces his descent; and 
though (we believe) his Grace does not own a single acre in 
the county from which he takes his title, he quarters in his 
shield 
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shield the armorial bearings of the four illustrious families of 

which he is to a certain extent the lineal representative. 
Norfolk was well represented in the French wars, and many 
distinguished knights, followed by their vassals and retainers, 
fought under Edward III., and joined Henry V. in that victo- 
rious campaign which began with the siege of Harfleur and 
ended with the march into Paris. Their names, such as Bohun, 
Du Bois, Beaupré, Beauchamp, Calthorpe, Waldegrave, Paston, 
Ingham, Knolles of Sculthorp, appear frequently in the chro- 
nicles of the time. Sir Thomas Erpingham, who built the 
famous gate at Norwich, was present at Agincourt, and ‘his 
good white head’ is mentioned in Shakespeare’s play ; and the 
stateliest monument and one of the finest brasses in Norfolk 
preserve the memory of Lord Morley and Sir Simon Felbrigg, 
the standard-bearer to Richard II. Lord Kimberley’s ancestor, 
Sir John Wodehouse, also fought at Agincourt; the silver hilt 
of his sword is still preserved at Kimberley Hall, and the 
family motto—‘ Frappe fort, Agincourt’—commemorates his 
achievement. But even more distinguished than any of the 
preceding was Sir John Fastolf, who, it is needless to say, 
was not the prototype of Shakespeare’s fat knight. No soldier 
of the time could show a longer list of distinguished service. 
He fought at Harfleur and Agincourt; he was made a 
Knight of the Garter for his gallant conduct in the capture 
of Granville; he worsted ‘the brave Dunois’ at the battle 
of Herrings; and finally he served under the Regent Bedford, 
and was one of those who fled at Patay before the Maid of 
Orleans. At home he lived at Caister Castle like a grand 
seigneur of the period; and we are told, as an instance of his 
sumptuous style of life, that his gold and silver plate weighed 
half a ton, and that there were feather-beds and down pillows 
even in the porters’ bedrooms. We are also told that he ruled 
his household in the most despotic fashion, and was accustomed 
swear ‘ by Blackberd or Whyteberd ; that ys to say, by God or the 
Devyll,’ that no man or woman in it should disobey his orders. 
In consequence of some dispute as to the terms of Sir John 
Fastolf’s will, Caister was besieged and taken by the Duke of 
Norfolk in 1469, with an army of three thousand men, headed 
by all the principal noblemen of the county, who appear to 
have regarded the lawful heirs (the Pastons) as upstarts and 
intriguers. After the Duke’s death, however, Caister reverted 
to Sir John Paston, and there his family remained till the end 
of the sixteenth century, when they removed to Oxnead. It 
was at Caister and at Paston Halli, near Mundesley, that most 
of the famous ‘ Paston Letters’ were written, which throw such 
a curious 
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a curious light on the half-barbaric character of the times—the 
feuds, the lawsuits, and the bitter party spirit of the great barons, 
who did not scruple to enforce their claims by the sword. 
Thanks, however, to the isolated position of the county, Norfolk 
took no active part either in the Barons’ War or in the Wars of 
the Roses. No parliaments were held here in these troubled 
times; no battles were fought in the confines of East Anglia, 
and the county was spared the pillage and devastation which 
marked the track of a feudal army. 

But a more terrible visitor than war itself was that virulent 
form of an Oriental plague known as the Black Death, which 
swept away half the population of the county in 1348. Two- 
thirds at least of the Norfolk parishes were vacated by their 
rectors in this fatal year ; twenty-one religious houses lost their 
rulers; and a record preserved in the Guildhall states that 
57,000 persons died in Norwich alone. Yarmouth and Lynn 
suffered in proportion, and throughout the county pest-houses 
were built, and huge pits excavated to bury the dead. Agri- 
culture was at a standstill, for landlords and tenants were 
smitten down alike; the harvest rotted on the ground ; ‘ sheep 
and cattle strayed through the fields, and there was none left 
who could drive them.’ An indirect consequence of this awful 
visitation was the scarcity of labour and the general poverty 
and discontent, aggravated by the imposition of the poll-tax. 
It was not long before ‘a flame of rebellion spread through the 
south and east of England from Kent to East Anglia’; and, in 
Norfolk, Wat Tyler found his counterpart in John Litester, a 
dyer of Norwich. The story of this abortive rising of the 
peasants is told by Froissart, but at greater length by Thomas 
de Walsingham, himself a Norfolk man. Litester and his mob 
of peasants, armed with scythes and bill-hooks, were vigorously 
attacked on North Walsham Heath by Henry de Spenser, the 
warlike Bishop of Norwich, who had ridden over with a few 
archers from Stamford, gathering troops as he went along. 
The Bishop spurred on in front of his men, and was the first 
to leap the barricade behind which the rebels had entrenched 
themselves, ‘grinding his teeth like a wild boar, and sparing 
neither himself nor his enemies— stabbing one, wounding 
another, and knocking down a third.’ The rebels were scat- 
tered and cut down, and Litester was hung upon the spot 
from the nearest tree. ‘The Bishop heard his confession, and 
by virtue of his office absolved him, and, to show some pity 
for the man’s misfortunes, went with him to the gallows.’ 
Kett’s rebellion—a far more formidable outbreak—which took 
place nearly two centuries later, is told at great length by 
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Holinshed, by Blomefield, and by Froude; but this episode 
belongs more properly to the history of Norwich, and needs no 
further mention here. 

In spite of the strong wave of Protestantism which swept 
over Norfolk at the Reformation, the majority of the county 
families still remained true to the faith of their forefathers. In 
defiance of penal laws and threats of attainder and imprison- 
ment, the Jerninghams, the Bedingfields, the Townshends, the 
Yelvertofts, the Petres, the Wodehouses, and the De Greys of 
Merton remained devoted Roman Catholics. Their names 
figure largely on the list of ‘recusants’; and there is no 
doubt that, even late in the Stuart times, mass was secretly 
celebrated in many of the old Norfolk mansions, which, indeed, 
answered in most respects to the description given by Ganlesse 
to Julian Peveril. 


‘Here is an ancient hall within four miles, with an old knightly 
Pantaloon for its lord, an all-beruffled Dame Barbara for the lady 
gay, a Jesuit in a butler’s habit to say grace, an old tale of Edgehill 
or Worster fights to relish a cold venison pasty, a flask of claret 
mantled with cobwebs, a bed for you in the priest’s hiding-hole.’ 


Secret staircases and chambers, concealed in the roof or 
chimneys, abounded in the old manor-houses, and Jesuit 
seminarists were constantly passing to and fro between Norfolk 
and Douai. John Gerard was harboured both at Cossey and 
Kimberley in 1588. Southwell, the son of a Norfolk squire, 
and the most tender and pathetic (as some think) of al the 
Elizabethan poets, after being tortured thirteen times, was 
hanged at Tyburn in 1594; and an almost sadder case was 
that of Thomas Tunstall], another young missionary priest, who 
had taken refuge at Lynn, when Lady le Strange sheltered him 
for a time. Her husband, however, had him given up to 
justice ; he was condemned on the evidence of a single witness, 
and was executed at Norwich in 1616. Few can read without 
emotion Froude’s description of the death of Campian, The 
passage concludes :— 


‘He was then quartered. A drop of blood spirted on the 
clothes of a youth named Henry Walpole, to whom it came as a 
divine command. Walpole, converted on the spot, became a Jesuit, 
and soon after met the same fate on the same spot.’ 


On this bare text, this meagre statement of fact, Dr. Jessopp 
has built up what may be regarded as the magnum opus of his 
life, for, as he tells us, it represents fifteen years of con- 
scientious labour, entitled ‘One Generation of a Norfolk 
House,’ but it is not merely a narrative of the torture and 
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sufferings of the ardent young enthusiast, who had been thus 
sprinkled by the blood of the martyred Campian; but it is 
also an exhaustive and highly interesting account of the 
débacle, the upheaval and general dissolution of society that 
followed the suppression of the monasteries and the spoliation 
of the Church. Froude also describes in his own manner 
the anarchy and profanation of religion, especially at the 
Universities, where ‘missals were chopped to pieces with 
hatchets; college libraries were plundered and burnt; the 
divinity schools were planted with cabbages, and Oxford laun- 
dresses dried their linen in the Schools of Art.’ Dr. Jessopp 
fills in the details of the picture with special reference to his 
own county, and tells us how a twentieth part of the best land 
in Norfolk was given to creatures of the Court and greedy 
foreigners; how the churches were ruined and desecrated ; 
how the chantries of the trade guilds, where masses had been 
sung and alms collected for the poor since the days of the 
Plantagenets, were closed and abandoned; how the students 
were driven from their cloisters; and men of birth and 
education proscribed and turned adrift. If we are to believe 
Sir Henry Spelman, it was not long before the judgment of 
Heaven fell upon these despoilers of Church property ; and he 
gives a list of the ‘late owners’ of abbey-lands in Norfolk, 
who ‘are extinct or decayed or thrown out by misfortunes and 
grievous accidents.’ 

Although they clung tenaciously to their old religion, the 
Roman Catholic families in Norfolk showed no disposition to 
tamper with Spain, and they responded as readily to the call made 
upon them in 1588 for the national defence as their Protestant 
neighbours. The train-bands were called out and practised 
incessantly ; 9,000 able-bodied men were ready to take up arms 
at a moment’s notice; forts were erected at Lynn, Yarmouth, 
and every harbour along the coast, for there was a belief founded 
on an old tradition that Weybourne, where men-of-war could 
ride at anchor close to sbore, might probably be chosen as the 
place of landing; and guns were mounted and beacons erected 
on every commanding height. But before July was over, the 
danger had passed away; and all that Norfolk saw of the 
Armada was the scattered remnant of the great fleet flying 
northwards to the Orkneys, with Drake in hot pursuit. 

Norfolk, like the rest of England, stoutly refused to pay 
ship money in 1628, although it was ostensibly raised to 
provide for the defence of the Eastern coast; and ‘when the 
storm broke, hardly a hand was held up for the king.’ Only 
two of the twelve Norfolk members of Parliament were 

Royalists, 
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Royalists, and it was a Norfolk man—Sir Miles Hobart—who 
locked the door in the face of the captain of the Guard whom 
the king had sent to carry off the Speaker’s mace. In 1642 
Norfolk joined the other associated counties; and Lynn was 
the only town that made a stand against the Parliament. It 
was garrisoned by Sir Hamon L’Estrange,’ but was soon 
reduced to submission by the Earl of Manchester—Cromwell 
himself directing the fire of the artillery—in spite of the 
Royalist boast that ‘Manchester might as soon get into 
heaven as into Lynn.’ Yarmouth was garrisoned by Fairfax, 
who levied contributions on the town, and there were frequent 
meetings of the Puritan leaders in a house still standing on the 
south quay, which then belonged to John Carter, the father of 
Ireton’s son-in-law; but the tradition which points out an 
old panelled room as the scene of a long and protracted dis- 
cussion, when the king’s death was settled, has no foundation 
in fact. Miles Corbet, whose name appears last on the list of 
regicides, was a Norfolk man of considerable resolution and 
ability. He had escaped to Holland after the Restoration, 
but was treacherously arrested at Delft, with two other friends, 
was brought to London, and condemned to a traitor’s death 
in 1662. The county seems to have changed sides with com- 
mendable promptitude at the Restoration; for we find that 
while in 1658 a fulsome address, which Blomefield calls a piece 
of sanctified cant, was sent to Richard Cromwell by the Cor- 
poration of Norwich, only two years later the town council ex- 
pended 1,000/. in entertaining Charles II., and it was decided 
that ‘the address made to the late pretended Protector be 
utterly disclaimed, obliterated, and made void.’ 

There is little worth recording in the later history of the 
county, except the stubborn character of its contested elections 
and the unblushing bribery that prevailed throughout the 
eighteenth century. The county families, the Cokes and the 
Wodehouses, the Astleys and De Greys, spent fabulous sums 
upon the voters; and the election of 1734 alone is stated 
(though on somewhat doubtful authority) to have cost Sir Robert 
Walpole 60,000/. Castle Rising ‘shared with Old Sarum the 
disreputable notoriety of being the rottenest of rotten boroughs,’ 
swept away by the Reform Bill. The fifty original burgesses 
had been ‘judiciously reduced to two, who each returned a 
representative to Parliament ; and on one occasion a waiter was 
one of the representatives thus elected. Great Yarmouth was 
a hopelessly corrupt borough, and was most deservedly disfran- 
chised at a later date. 

The commercial importance of Norfolk is now almost a thing 
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of the past; and Norwich can no longer be styled, as in the 
seventeenth century, ‘the chief centre of the chief manufacture 
in the kingdom.’ Excepting its magnificent church—built by 
the great merchants—there is nothing in the present aspect of 
Worstead (as you pass it between Norwich and Cromer) to show 
that it was once the head-quarters of the woollen trade, and in 
fact gave its name to the material itself. Even so far back 
as the reign of Henry I., Flemish weavers are said to have set 
up their looms at Worstead, and to have supplied East Anglia 
with clothing known under many names, such as say, serge, 
camlet, and fustian—the last named being an especially strong 
and durable fabric. All through Plantagenet times there was 
a constant intercourse between Norfolk and Flanders ; Flemish 
mercenaries, Brabanters and Walloons, were employed by King 
John as well as through the Barons’ Wars; and a never- 
ceasing tide of immigrants poured in to the harbours of Lynn 
and Yarmouth as well as to the now disused and almost for- 
gotten ——— of Cley and Blakeney. Edward III.’s mar- 
riage with Philippa of Hainault naturally increased the friendly 
feeling between England and Flanders; and it was then 
that the cloth trade fully developed itself and Norwich 
became a staple for woollen goods. The fine worsted espe- 
cially, ‘almost like silk,’ had a great and deserved reputation ; 
and in 1465 we have a letter from Sir John Paston, desiring 
his niece to send him seven or eight shillings’ worth of this 
material, ‘for I would make my doblet all worsted, for the 
worship of Norffolk.’ The trade in woollen goods received 
a still further development in Elizabeth’s reign when large 
numbers of Flemish weavers were driven from their homes by 
the persecutions of Alva and settled in Norwich. They became 
excellent and industrious citizens, intermarried with the families 
of wealthy burgesses, and soon outlived the natural jealousy with 
which Norfolk weavers at first regarded these fugitive aliens. 
Late in the last century, Arthur Young describes the large 
export trade in crapes and camlets as well as damasks and 
satins with the West Indies, Flanders, and the Baltic; and 
shortly before this period we find Sir Robert Walpole, with a 
tender feeling towards his favourite county, ordering the use 
of ‘ Norwich crapes ’—silk and worsted—on occasions of public 
mourning. Even now this particular fabric has a certain repu- 
tation in the market, though its manufacture has long since 
passed away to the north of England. 

The greater number of the Norfolk monasteries were founded 
in the two centuries which followed the Conquest by the great 
nobles of the county—the Bigods, Warrens, Albinis, Pastons, 
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and Glanvilles. Bishop Herbert de Losinga founded the three 
great priories of Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich. Twenty- 
seven out of eighty-two foundations belonged to the Benedictine 
Order ; but, considering their number and importance, their 
remains, as we see them now, are insignificant and disap- 
pointing. Bromholme, Thetford, and Castle Acre cannot be 
compared with Tintern, Fountains, or Melrose. Of St. Benet’s 
at Holme, said to have been founded by Canute, only the 
foundations and a gateway remain. Of the great priory at 
East Dereham, probably built by the Saxon king Huna, 
nothing is left except the so-called well of Saint With- 
burgha, once famous for its miraculous virtues. Not a trace 
remains of Horning Abbey, which, according to Blomefield, 
owned lordships in more than sixty towns and villages. Of 
Walsingham—once the largest and stateliest of them all—there 
is little left but the gateway, the fragments of the chancel arch, 
and part of the walls of the refectory. The visitor who gazes 
on these mouldering and ivy-grown ruins in the ancient Close 
finds it difficult to realize that here formerly stood the famous 
shrine of Our Lady, to which pilgrims thronged along ‘the 
Palmer’s Way’ in almost greater numbers than to Canterbury 
itself. Walsingham Priory was enriched by a succession of 
princely benefactors, and was endowed by one king after 
another with manors and lands. The statue of the Virgin 
blazed with offerings more precious (so Ascham thought) than 
those in the famous sanctuary of the Three Kings at Cologne, 
and dazzled the eyes of even the sceptical Erasmus— It so 
glittered with jewels, gold, and silver that it seemed to be the 
seat of the gods,’ No less than eight of our kings came here at 
various times to pray for aid and deliverance. Henry III. 
sought the Virgin’s intercession during the Barons’ Wars; 
Henry VII. sent his banner and a silver image of himself to 
adorn the shrine ; Queen Catherine offered up thanks before 
the altar after the victory of Flodden; and (according to Sir 
Henry Spelman) Henry VIII. himself walked here barefooted 
from East Barsham and hung a chain of gold round the 
Virgin’s neck. But all these benefactions and acts of piety 
could not save Walsingham from the fate of the other mona- 
steries at the Reformation. The priory was dissolved, and the 
famous image, which had wrought so many miraculous cures, 
was publicly burnt at Smithfield by order of Cromwell. 

It is a natural transition to turn from the monasteries to the 
churches, of which Norfolk possesses no less than 735, having, 
in fact, 113 more than Yorkshire, although the area of the latter 
county is three times as great. It is obviously impossible to do 
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more than glance at a few of their characteristic features; but it 
may be noticed that while there are several fine examples of 
Norman and Early English work (notably in Norwich Cathe- 
dral, Yarmouth, and Wymondham), the largest number as well 
as the stateliest edifices belong to the Perpendicular period, and 
were built by wealthy merchants and Trade Guilds. In many 
of them appears that curious combination of flint and stone 
known as ‘ flush work,’ wrought and chiselled into beautiful and 
varied designs. The round towers, of which there are 125 in 
this county, are also peculiar to East Anglia; there are forty 
in Suffolk, but only fifteen in all the rest of England. 

Nowhere, again, is there such a profusion of fine woodwork 
as in the Norfolk churches. Even in remote villages, such as 
Cawston and Salle, we find open roofs supported by angels 
with outspread wings and elaborately-carved bosses and 
stalls. Sometimes, as at Swaffham, the angels carry the 
symbols of the Passion; or sometimes, as at Fincham and 
Outwell, they alternate with fiends or monks with the faces of 
demons grinning horribly, as if in derision of the sacred edifice. 
The number of wood screens is another noticeable feature. 
These have usually their lower panels painted with the figures 
of saints or martyrs, or the four doctors of the Latin Church. 
The figures are boldly drawn and painted in green and red of 
various shades on a dull brown ground. The most curious 
and elaborate of all is the screen of Ranworth, divided 
into numerous panels with the figures of Apostles and Saints, 
each with his appropriate emblem, and evidently the work of 
German artists, probably of the school of Albert Diirer. St. 
Edmund, with his arrows, is naturally a frequent and familiar 
figure; and on more than one screen appears the likeness of 
Sir John Schorn, who had a shrine at North Marston, near 
Windsor, though it may be doubted if he was ever canonised by 
a Pope. He is represented as holding a boot under his arm, 
into which (or from which) he is squeezing a blood-red imp, 
supposed to be the demon of gout or ague. 

On the walls of many churches may be seen the traces of 
mural paintings—half obliterated by time or defaced and muti- 
lated by ill-usage. Many of them have been described and 
illustrated in the Norfolk ‘ Archzologia,’ as well as in Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s superb copy of Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’; and even in 
their present forlorn condition they are often singularly interest- 
ing both in their subjects and design. At West Somerton, for 
instance, the whole of the space between two of the south 
windows (about twelve feet) is filled by an elaborate painting of 
the Day of Judgment, with Our Lord seated in the heavens, the 
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angels blowing trumpets before Him, and the dead rising from 
their graves. At Catfield, again, there is the wheel of fortune, 
the tree of the seven deadly sins and cardinal virtues, the seven 
sacraments, and the martyrdoms of St. Laurence, St. Catherine, 
and St. John. At Elsing there are four curious tableaux, repre- 
senting Herodias dancing before Herod, and the trial and 
beheading of John the Baptist. The numerous figures are all 
in the dress of the fourteenth century. 

Even the most unobservant tourist in this county cannot fail 
to be struck by the number of wholly or half-ruined churches 
which he passes—often three or four in a single day’s journey. 
Several causes contributed to this apparent neglect and dese- 
cration. There is no doubt that, after the terrible visitation of 
the Black Death and the consequent decrease of population, 
many churches (twenty in Norwich alone) were allowed to fall 
into ruins and disappear. Again, after the Reformation, the 
small local shrines and chapels, usually supported by the Trade 
Guilds, lost their pilgrims and with them their revenues. A 
further and very probable reason, given by Dr. Jessopp, is that 
many Roman Catholic landowners purposely allowed their 
parish churches to go to ruin, that they might not be compelled 
to attend a Protestant service in them. Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, these ruins were the effect of wanton destruction. At Attle- 
borough, for instance, in the time of Henry VIIL., the choir was 
pulled down bodily by the Earl of Sussex, who carried off the 
materials, together with the marble gravestones of his ancestors, 
in order to pave the hall and kitchen of his new house. The 
grand chancel of Cromer church was blown up with gunpowder, 
—not by Cromwell, as the local tradition would have it, but by 
the Rector of the parish in 1680, to avoid the expense of keeping 
it in repair; while the equally grand Lady Chapel of Norwich 
Cathedral had its leaden roof stripped off and was dismantled in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The work of destruction, begun at the 
Reformation, was renewed during the Civil Wars; and the 
saine ‘furious sacrilege’ perpetrated at Norwich Cathedral, and 
described by Bishop Hall in his ‘ Hard Measure,’ was repeated 
in almost every church in the county. A special commission 
under the Earl of Manchester was appointed, and the noto- 
rious William Dowsing visited church after church with scru- 
pulous malignity, destroying all that was most precious and 
beautiful in their decoration, and sparing not even the holy 
water fonts or the crosses on the steeples. So thoroughly did 
this iconoclast and his followers do their work that fifty 
thousand brasses are said to have been broken up and sold to 
tinkers or coppersmiths, and only a few unmutilated fragments 
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now remain of the countless windows once filled with painted 
glass. 

The most interesting ‘ antiquities’ of Norfolk—the remains 
of the ‘ Castles and Convents’—have been thoroughly examined 
and described by Mr. Harrod. Castle Rising, near King’s 
Lynn, is one of the three great castles built about the same 
date and on the same plan, and is encircled by protecting 
earthworks, similar to those round the great Keep at Norwich. 
Then comes a moat, and in the centre rises a massive Norman 
keep with walls three yards in thickness. It is interesting 
historically as having been the chief residence for twenty-seven 
years of Queen Isabella, the ‘She Wolf of France,’ after the 
death of her paramour, Mortimer. But it is certain this queen 
was not kept a close prisoner (as is generally supposed), for we 
hear of her visiting Windsor, Berkhampstead, Pontefract, and 
other places ; and she finally died at Hertford Castle, and was 
buried in the chapel of the Grey Friars in Newgate, where 
the remains of Mortimer had been carried twenty-eight years 
previously. The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, and the 
king himself was present at the funeral of ‘ his dearest mother,’ 
as he chose to term her. Castle Rising was formerly a place 
of strength and importance, but at the present day it is 
a picturesque ruin, and nothing more; no trace is left of 
the numerous buildings—the halls, the galleries, the chapel, 
and the guests’ lodgings—which once filled the courtyard. 
There is only the empty shell of the great keep itself, which 
merely contained the guard-room or armoury on the upper floor 
and the kitchen and dungeons beneath. 

Norfolk has few castellated mansions of the sixteenth century 
remaining, but Oxburgh is a perfect example of the period. 
It dates trom the reign of Edward IV., and still belongs to 
the Bedingfields, as it did when Queen Elizabeth was their 
ancestor's prisoner. It is surrounded by a moat 50 feet 
broad, and traversed by a drawbridge which leads to a grand 
entrance tower 80 feet high, with octagonal turrets and gate- 
ways on both sides. Only three sides of the court, round which 
the house was built, are standing, for the fine old Gothic 
banqueting-hall which filled the south side was pulled down in 
1778. The interior of this fine old building is as interesting as 
the outside, for there is a priest’s hiding-hole concealed in the 
thickness of the walls, a king’s room above the gateway hung 
with ancient tapestry, and a marvellous quilt of green velvet 
and gold, said to have been worked by Mary Queen of Scots 
and ‘Bess of Hardwick.’ But few houses have been so for- 
tunate as Oxburgh, and it is to be regretted that the most 
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ancient and celebrated seats of the county families should 
have perished by time or fire or wanton destruction. Nothing, 
for instance, is left of Oxnead, once the home of the Pastons, 
except a few ruins and a stack of chimneys; or of Caister, 
where Sir John Fastolf lived in such state and splendour ; 
or of the old house at Cossey, where the Jerninghams have 
lived since the reign of Elizabeth. Hunstanton Hall, where 
the le Stranges have lived since the Conquest, is a moated 
grange of the fifteenth century, and, in spite of a disastrous 
fire in 1853, which consumed eighteen of the oldest rooms, is 
one of the most picturesque houses in the county, with its 
mullioned windows, its curious gate-house, and embattled 
walls, Of the other houses belonging to the Howards at 
Kenninghall and Surrey’s Mount not a trace remains. Wol- 
terton Manor, in East Barsham, formerly the seat of the 
Calthorpes and probably built in 1538, has been degraded into 
a farmhouse ; but even in its present state, roofless and half- 
ruined, it is one of the finest examples of ornamental brick- 
work in the kingdom: the great gate-house with Henry VIL’s 
arms, supported by a lion and a griffin, is still standing, and 
above it rises a tall stack of chimneys richly sculptured with 
the roses of England and the fleurs-de-lis of France. 

Felbrigg Hall, close to Cromer, which was for centuries the 
seat of the Windham family, as well as Heydon, Wallington, 
and Easthall, are all fine examples of the Tudor period; nor 
should Stanfield Hall, another moated house, be omitted, for it 
is interesting as having been the residence of Sir John Robsart. 
In fact, it was at Stanfield, and not at Lidcote, that Robert 
Dudley first made Amy Robsart’s acquaintance, when he ‘was 
sent down to suppress Kett’s rebellion in 1549. At the time 
he was only eighteen, and younger than the lady; but in the 
following year he married her at Sheen House in the presence 
of Edward VI., eight years before Elizabeth came to the throne ; 
and it may be remarked, with all respect to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, that Amy Robsart herself died long before 
Kenilworth was given to her husband. 

But more interesting, as well as more perfect, than any of 
the mansions we have mentioned is Blickling Hall, near 
Aylsham, begun in the reign of James I. It is a moated house, 
built round a double quadrangle with an elaborately decorated 
gateway, oriel windows, pointed gables, and square pavilion 
turrets. It is crammed with tapestry, china, and paintings by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough ; the great hall is panelled with 
oak, and contains two colossal statues of Anne Boleyn and 
Queen Elizabeth ; and above there is the ‘most curious and 
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magnificent old library’ described by Dibdin, who revelled 
among the stately folios collected by Mattaire. 

About the same date as Blickling may be mentioned 
Raynham Hall, near Fakenham, the ancient home of the 
Townshends. It is one of the finest extant examples of 
Inigo Jones’ later style. Among the various art treasures of 
the mansion is the famous ‘ Belisarius’ of Salvator Rosa— 
probably his greatest work; while the long drawing-room is 
hung with full-length Y eet og of soldiers, most of them belong- 
ing to well-known Norfolk families—Astley, Vere, Corbet, 
Gates—who followed the fortunes of Lord Vere to the Nether- 
lands in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Houghton is one of the show places of Norfolk, but more 
from its associations with the past than from any merit in the 
house itself, which is a gloomy stone building, with nothing 
attractive in its vast rooms and galleries except the exquisite 
carvings by Grinling Gibbons. But it was here that Sir 
Robert Walpole passed every hour that he could spare from 
office, keeping open house for months together and entertaining 
relays of visitors at his famous hunting congresses. His 
boisterous manners, his serene good temper, and, it must be 
added, his coarse wit and unbounded drinking capacities, 
endeared him to the Squire Westerns of the neighbourhood ; 
and the memory of their convivial meetings is still preserved 
by the huge punch glasses in the china closet and by a strange 
little room at the back of the servants’ hall called ‘the Sot’s 
Hole,’ where the drunken footmen were left till they were sober 
enough to attend upon their masters. Sir Robert was never 
happier than when thus acting the character that became 
him best—the jovial country squire—checking his tenants’ 
accounts in the agent’s room on the ground-floor, where may be 
still seen a map of the estate drawn by his own hands, or 
looking after his beech groves and comparing their growth 
with the ancient trees in ‘ Sir Jeffrey’s Walk,’ or driving about 
the country in a ponderous gig, still preserved in a lumber- 
room above the stables. 

It was the prayer of Sir Robert, as recorded on the founda- 
tion stone of his house, that ‘ after its master had long enjoyed 
it to perfection and to a mature old age, his children’s chil- 
dren and those who came after them might safely possess it to 
the end of time.’ Surely never was a founder's hope more 
strangely falsified by events, or the vanity of human wishes 
more signally illustrated than in the subsequent history of 
Houghton. His eldest son Robert died six years after his 
father ; his grandson George—the third Earl—whose ‘whole. 
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pleasure ’ (so wrote his uncle Horace) ‘ was outrageous exercise,’ 
ruined himself on the turf, and sold the almost priceless collec- 
tion of pictures, which should have been heirlooms of the 
family, to pay his gambling debts. They were purchased by 
the Empress Catharine in 1779, and the visitor who wishes to 
see them must travel, not to Norfolk, but to St. Petersburg. 
Of their value at the present time it is impossible even to 
hazard a conjecture; but it may be doubted if ten times the 
money then paid for them (40,000/.) could now repurchase the 
Vandycks, the Carlo Marattis, the Parmegianos, the works by 
Rubens and Salvator Rosa, and, above all, Guido’s ‘ Doctors of 
the Church ’—priced even then at 3,500/.—which were sold by 
this heartless spendthrift and lost for ever to the nation. 

Horace Walpole himself detested Houghton, and rarely went 
near the place except to visit his constituents at Lynn, Even 
in his father’s time, the society of the country squires—‘ moun- 
tains of roast beef roughly hewn into the outlines of the human 
form ’—were only less distasteful to him than the inquisitive 
curiosity of his ‘ancient Aunt Hamond.’ After Sir Robert's 
death his visits naturally became more infrequent than ever to 
a place full of such bitter memories of the past and present. 
Trouble had crowded upon trouble in these later years, for 
George Walpole’s career of reckless extravagance had ended in 
insanity, and the ruin and extinction of the family seemed 
imminent. It was from Houghton that Horace Walpole dated 
the most pathetic of all his letters in 1761; and twelve years 
later he sums up the state of affairs in terms as ominous as the 
names of birds in Miss Flite’s aviary. ‘Except the pictures 
and the woods,’ he wrote, ‘ the rest is ruin, desolation, confusion, 
disorder, debts, mortgages, sales, pillage, villany, waste, folly, 
and madness.’ In 1797, the fourth Earl of Orford, the childless 
uncle, was carried to his last resting-place at Houghton, and 
the family vault was closed for ever. 

But we have lingered too long over Houghton. Let us pass 
toa more stately building and a more fortunate family—the 
Cokes of Holkham. In their case, at all events, the saying of 
their illustrious ancestor, the Chief Justice, has held good that 
‘the blessing of Heaven specially descends on the family of a 
great lawyer,’ for there is no present fear of their title becoming 
extinct or of their lands passing to a stranger. Holkham owes 
its fame and almost its existence to that prince of farmers, Coke 
of Norfolk, the first Earl of Leicester; for his energy and 
perseverance transformed the barren wastes round Holkham— 
‘the rabbit and rye country ’—into rich pasture lands and fields 
bearing abundant crops. Almost every improvement in modern 
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agriculture originated in his Norfolk farms: top dressing, drill 
sowing, thorough drainage, free use of machinery, and above all 
the four-course system, which is rightly called ‘the basis of 
Norfolk farming.’ Probably the main cause of his success was 
the practical knowledge and the energy which he showed in 
every detail of farm-work. ‘I have seen him (Coke),’ writes 
Arthur Young, ‘and the late Duke of - Bedford put on a 
shepherd’s smock, work all day, and not quit the business till 
darkness forced them to dinner.’ He was a liberal as well as a 
judicious landlord, spending no less than 100,000/. on cottage 
and farm buildings, and he had his reward in the increased 
rental from his estates and the good will and affection of his 
tenantry. Among other useful works, Coke planted no less 
than a thousand acres of woodland, and actually lived to see a 
ship launched at Lynn made of timber from oak-trees of which 
he had himself sown the acorns. His fame as a successful 
farmer extended far beyond the limits of his own county; 
and at the annual sheep-shearing— held at Holkham for 
forty-four successive years—sometimes five hundred guests sat 
down to dinner, including princes of the blood, statesmen, 
—— of distinction, and all the broad-acred squires of East 
nglia, 

he house at Holkham was built by Coke after an Italian 
design ; and though fastidious critics may complain that this 
design is ‘an ingenious puzzle’ and serves only to show ‘the 
perverse ingenuity of the architect,’ it is impossible not to 
admire the stately frontage, and the strength and solidity of the 
building itself, which rests upon arched and vaulted rooms and 
has as many bricks below as above ground. These rooms are 
full of statues and famous pictures; but probably two of the 
most interesting objects to a visitor are the bas-relief of two 
woodcocks killed by Chantrey at one shot and afterwards carved 
by him in marble, which have been the subject of more epigrams 
than man can number; and Gainsborough’s portrait of Coke 
himself, dressed in the long boots, broad-brimmed hat, and 
shooting-jacket of the period in which he presented a petition 
from his county, praying George III. to recognise the 
independence of the American colonies. Grand, however, as 
Holkham undoubtedly is, there is a sense of loneliness and 
isolation in the vast park, especially on the side of the salt 
marshes that stretch towards Wells; and Coke himself, like 
other great landowners, was sensible of the solitude of the 
prospect. ‘It is a melancholy thing to stand alone in one’s 
own county. My nearest neighbour is the King of Denmark. 
I am Giant of Giant Castle, and have eaten up all my 
neighbours.’ 
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neighbours.’ It may be added that, like a true son of Norfolk, 
Coke was as keen a sportsman as he was a farmer, and was 
moreover an excellent shot, killing on one occasion eighty-two 
birds out of eighty-four for a wager, as recorded in the game- 
book at Holkham. He entertained large shooting parties for 
three months in the year, and kept open house with princely 
hospitality. A grand battue took place twice a week, and 
on the other days there was partridge-shooting among the 
turnips, or wildfowl shooting in the salt marshes. It was no 
wonder that ‘Coke of Norfolk’ became a household word in 
the annals of the time, that he was regarded as the prince of 
farmers and of good fellows, and that he was idolised in the 
county, which he represented almost without intermission from 
1776 until the first Reform Bill. 

The good work begun by Coke has been steadily pursued by 
other large landowners in the county, and it is on the worst 
soil that the greatest improvements have been most frequently 
effected, by persistent drainage of the clay and marl and by a 
liberal use of artificial manures, such as phosphates and guano. 
At present, Norfolk farms bear a deservedly high reputation ; 
and though of recent years various causes have operated un- 
favourably against both landlord and tenant—such as wet 
seasons, the cattle plague, the decline in the value of land, and 
the rise of labourers’ wages—still against these more or less 
necessary evils may be set the long leases, the low rents, the 
excellent farm buildings, and the recuperative qualities of the 
soil itself. It may be added that, according to competent 
authorities, the Norfolk labourer has few equals in doing his 
work well and quickly—whether it be rick-building, hedging, 
or thatching; and in spite of Mr. Arch and other agitators, 
he is, as a rule, comfortably housed and fairly contented with 
his lot—thirteen to fifteen shillings a week and double that 
amount at harvest time. There is comparatively a small 
extent of grass in proportion to the arable land in the county ; 
but the grazing is remarkably good, and the red-polled Norfolk 
cattle take a high place at agricultural shows and furnish some 
of the best beef that is sent to Smithfield at Christmas. The 
mutton, as regards flavour and quality, is only inferior to the 
Scottish and Southdown; but the old breed of black-faced 
sheep, which formerly fed by thousands on the salt marshes 
along the coast, is almost extinct. 

‘They possessed the agility and erratic propensities of deer, and 
these qualities have led to their disappearance. They are penned 
with difficulty ; deer hurdles will hardly confine them, and if they 
get out they must be sought in the next county.’ “~. 
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The oldest, and next to Norwich (which we reserve for a 
separate article) the most interesting, town in Norfolk is 
King’s Lynn, standing at the mouth of the Great Ouse on the 
borders of the Marshland. Few towns in England have pre- 
served such an old-world look,—the quaintly-moulded door- 
ways, the high-pitched roofs, the picturesque Guildhall with 
its black flints and white stone work, the curiously designed 
Custom-house, ‘which might have been brought bodily from 
Flanders,’ and the tall steeple of the Grey Friars, which is now 
almost the only remaining fragment of four great monasteries. 
Judging from old engravings, St. Margaret’s Church must have 
formerly been one of the finest in the county; but in 174] a 
violent gale blew down the spire, which fell upon the middle 
aisle, crushing it into ruins and leaving only the chancel stand- 
ing. It has since been rebuilt and restored, and is well worth 
a visit, if only to see the two famous brasses of Flemish work- 
manship, which are hardly to be surpassed in England. The 
large chapel of St. Nicholas, which was dependent on St. 
Margaret’s, is another fine church of the fourteenth century ; 
but more curious and interesting than either is the little chapel 
of the ‘ Red Mount,’ approached by a grand avenue of elm-trees 
which marks the line of the city walls. It is a small octagonal 
stone building, much decayed, three stories high, the interior 
being cruciform, The chapel itself, containing the shrine of Our 
Lady, was on the upper floor, approached by a double staircase, 
elaborately carved and decorated with the finest tracery of the 
fifteenth century ; and it probably served as a half-way house 
for the countless pilgrims who passed along the coast on their 
a | to the Virgin’s shrine at Walsingham. 

ynn was a place of considerable importance even in the days 
of the Conquest, and throughout the Middle Ages carried on an 
extensive trade with Flanders and the Hanse Towns of the Baltic. 
Many of our kings rested here on their way to and from the 
North ; and it was from here that King John set out on his last 
disastrous journey across the Wash. It was he who gave the 
citizens their grand charter, making the town a free burgh for 
ever, with all the accompanying rights and privileges, He 
also is said to have given the silver-gilt cup and sword still 
preserved in the Guildhall. But, unfortunately, the workman- 
ship of the cup—which is beautifully chased and engraved 
with hunting and hawking scenes—shows that it belonged to 
the reign of Edward III. and was very possibly (as has been 
suggested) the gift of King John of France, who often attended 
Edward III. and Philippa on their royal progresses and might 
have been present at the ‘ Peacock Feast’ held in their honour 
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by the Mayor and burgesses. But, whoever gave the cup to 
the town, it was certainly not Coeur de Lion’s brother. 

Lynn, as we have said, stands on the borders of the Marshland, 
and in old times more than once suffered severely from inun- 
dations. Thus we read that ‘in 1570, all Marshland was so 
drowned by the sea that there were not two rods of whole sea- 
bank from West Lynn to Magdalen Bridge in Wiggendale’ ; 
and again in 1613 the sea broke in with such violence that the 
damage was estimated at 13,8621—an enormous sum in those 
times. The town is now well protected by banks and a 
causeway ; a new dock has been built, and a new channel made 
through the vast sandbanks, giving a direct approach from the 
sea. Marshland itself is no longer the pestilential swamp de- 
scribed by medieval writers, where the half-starved fen men, 
clad in sheepskins and dwelling in mud huts thatched with reed, 
walked on stilts after their flocks of geese, or paddled in their 
flat-bottomed boats from one island to another; while in winter 
they were racked by fever and ague, or (as Fuller puts it) 
‘arrested by the Baily of Marshland.’ So early as the reign of 
Charles I. no less than 40,000 acres were reclaimed by Corne- 
lius Vermuiden and his Flemish labourers, acting under the 
authority of the Earl of Bedford of the day, Further works 
were carried out from time to time, and early in the present 
century one of the greatest engineering works of modern times 
was completed by Rennie and Telford, when fresh channels were 
cut for the Ouse and Nene, and an elaborate system of embank- 
ments and outfalls ensured perfect drainage for the whole of 
that vast area known as ‘ the Bedford level.’ Nowadays, to use 
the appropriate motto printed on the maps of the reclaimed lands, 
arridet aridum—‘ the desert laughs and sings ’—and the dreary 
swamps, once haunted by lapwings and sea-fowl, show some of 
the richest pastures and most prolific corn-fields in the kingdom ; 
and they show also, in the Norfolk corner of Marshland, five of 
the finest ehurches in the county. So grand and impressive are 
they—especially those of Terrington, Tilney, and Walpole St. 
Peter’s—that it is a constant source of wonder how they came to 
be built at all in this desolate region of the Fens, how they were 
endowed and supported, and still more how they found wor- 
shippers to fill them. 

‘armouth stands next to Norwich in size and importance, 
and there are few seaside towns which have so much to interest 
and attract a visitor, in spite of the crowds of excursionists 
who have transformed what used to be a quiet, old-fashioned 
watering-place into a noisier Margate, There are the pic- 
turesque quays crowded with luggers and fishing-smacks; the 
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ancient ‘ Rows,’ with their quaint and foreign aspect ; the 
venerable Church of St. Nicholas, with its spacious aisles and 
vast churchyard crowded with grave-stones, beneath which 
twenty generations—a multitude whom no man can number— 
lie buried ; there is the Tolhouse, with its curious balcony 
and Early English windows, dating from the reign of 
Henry III., where may still be seen ‘the dungeons or night 
rooms down a ladder of ten steps,’ described by John Howard, 
and probably the oldest prison cells in England ; there is 
the Star Hotel, a fine Elizabethan house, with a great oak 
staircase and a long, black wainscoted parlour, with a 
picture of Nelson by Keymer and the arms of the merchant- 
venturers above the fireplace. And there still remain on 
the South Quay some of those solidly built and roomy houses 
of the Tudor period, with elaborate mantelpieces and pendant 
ceilings, where the merchants lived in much comfort and 
opulence, and displayed their taste in rare Lowestoft china and 
pictures by Teniers and Rembrandt. 

Yarmouth, like Amsterdam, may be said to be ‘ built upon 
herring bones,’ and even in Domesday Book the herring fishery 
on this coast is mentioned as the most important of manorial 
rights, But from the first the fishery laboured under many 
disadvantages and drawbacks, The harbour was six times 
destroyed or choked with sand by the fury of the gales, and six 
times had to be renewed and dredged out at incredible expense ; 
until at length in 1560 a permanent haven, which has been 
frequently strengthened and improved since that date, was 
formed by the perseverance of the citizens. Then there was a 
fierce spirit of rivalry, frequently resulting in bloodshed, between 
the Yarmouth fishermen and those of the Cinque Ports and their 
neighbours at Lowestoft; while across the water, the Dutch, 
for many centuries, took the lion’s share both of the fishery and 
the profits until their fleet was destroyed by Blake in the time 
of the Commonwealth. A more amicable feeling prevailed sub- 
sequently between the Yarmouth fishermen and their foreign 
neighbours; and the ‘Dutch Sunday,’ a relic of the once 
famous ‘ Free Fair,’ survived till late in the last century, when 
at the beginning of the herring fishery in September, a fleet of 
Dutch luggers would sail up the Yare and lie moored along the 
Quays, attracting crowds of sightseers from all the country 
round. It was from Yarmouth that Admiral Duncan sailed in 
1797 just before he defeated the Dutch fleet at Camperdown ; 
and it was here also that Nelson landed after two of his most 
brilliant victories—the Nile and Copenhagen. On the first 
occasion the Corporation presented him with the freedom of 
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the city, and, on his taking the oath, the town clerk admonished 
him: ‘Take the book in your right hand, my Lord.’ ‘That,’ 
replied Nelson, ‘is at Teneriffe.’ The Doric column erected 
to the hero’s memory, with its haughty inscription, ‘ Jilum 
orbis terrarum universus reformidabat, towers above the haven, 
as the tomb of Themistocles overlooks the Bay of Salamis. 

The ‘ Yarmouth Roads’ are the only safe anchorage between 
the Thames and the Humber, and no part of the English coast is 
so dangerous to vessels, especially the headland of Winterton 
Ness, about eight miles from Yarmouth itself. There is always 
great danger with a gale from the north-east of ships foundering 
on the rocks which fringe the ‘ Devil’s Throat,’ near Cromer, 
or being stranded on the flat shores near Wells. Two great 
masters of fiction, Defoe and Dickens, have described the fury 
of a storm on the Norfolk coast ; and their descriptions are, even 
now unhappily, only too well authenticated by actual facts. 
Formerly, when there was only a solitary light on the roof of 
Cromer Church, hundreds of vessels were lost annually on this 

of the coast ; and the Lords of the Manor derived no in- 
considerable income from ‘the wrack of the sea.’ In 1692, no 
less than 140 colliers were driven ashore and wrecked in a 
single gale, and 1,000 seamen perished; and even in modern 
times, though lighthouses and lightships have multiplied, 
Mr. Plimsoll’s returns showed that this coast was responsible 
for more than half the annual wrecks in the United Kingdom. 
The tourist who passes along these cliffs, which sometimes soar 
200 feet above high-water mark, sees everywhere traces of the 
fury of the Eastern gales and the destruction wrought by the 
constant incursions of the sea. Huge masses of the undercliff 
lie tumbled in picturesque ruin beneath him; more than one 
village has disappeared bodily beneath the waves, and only a 
solitary church tower remains to mark the spot. The very 
stiles are made of old ship timber; and, as may be supposed, 
drowning is the commonest and most familiar form of death to 
the sailors and fishermen in the seaside villages between Lynn 
and Lowestoft. ‘It would not be difficult,’ says a writer, ‘ to 
find women who have lost fathers and husbands, sons and 
grandsons, in the same way, one after another.’ The local 
traditions and superstitions are usually connected with perils 
from the sea. The ‘shrieking woman’ is heard when the storm 
is coming ; the huge dog ‘ Shuck,’ who haunts the coast between 
Beeston and Overstrand, rushes from the shore up a lane called 
after him, and brings death during the year to all he meets. At 
Sherringham there is a still more curious legend, narrated in 
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‘ A little way out to sea, there is a spot (they say) just opposite to 
@ particular cliff where the captain of some old ship was drowned ; 
and there, more than once, the fishermen have heard a human voice 
coming from the water, and turn which way they will the voice is in 
the other direction. On a sudden it changes its direction, and comes 
just beneath their boat like the last wild cry of a man sinking hope- 
lessly. Then, if they are wise, they settle down to their oars and 
row for life to shore—for life it is—for they are lucky if they reach 
home in time to escape the squall which is sure to follow.’ 


The soil of Norfolk, as well as its long projecting coast-line, 
has always been attractive to birds of passage, especially to 
waterfowl of every description; and no less than 290 distinct 
species have at one time or another been observed and identi- 
fied, including specimens of the white-tailed eagle, the crane, 
the osprey, the peregrine, and (rarest of all) the red-legged 
falcon. All the birds mentioned by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
list of 1671 were to be found in Norfolk at the beginning of 
this century, with the exception of the spoonbill and the 
cormorant. But of recent years there has been a rapid diminu- 
tion of the larger and rarer varieties. The reclamation of the 
marsh-lands, the steam draining-mills, the introduction of rail- 
ways, the influx of tourists, and it may be added the mania for 
collecting eggs and specimens, have all contributed to the 
gradual extinction of many species, while others are rapidly 
disappearing. The great bustard, as huge as an albatross, and 
looking like a red deer in the distance, is no longer seen on the 
heaths near Attleborough and Thetford; the peregrines, which 
used to harry the pigeons on the spires of Norwich Cathedral, 
have long since departed; only three heronries (we believe) 
are left in the whole county; the bitterns that haunted the 
reed beds about Hickling and Heigham no longer startle 
the peasants with their discordant cries and uncanny appear- 
ance ; even the ruffs and reeves, so dear to the gastronomist, 
have almost disappeared from the Broads ; while oats are grown 
on Buckenham Marsh, where, in 1816, no less than 123 snipe 
were killed in one day by the same gun. But there are still 
many varieties of birds left to delight the naturalist as well as 
the sportsman, especially in the neighbourhood of the Broads. 
Marsh harriers or ‘ Norfolk hawks,’ plovers and lapwings, 
grebes, coots, teal and mallard, are still numerous enough ; 
Hoveton Broad and Scoulton Mere swarm with black-headed 
gulls; and in winter some of the best wildfowl shooting in 
England is to be found on Horsey Broad and Breydon Water, 
where, on one occasion (so Mr. Lubbock tells us), an ancient 
fisherman, ‘with a mighty piece which he called “Old 
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Peggy,” has killed eighty-three fowl at a single shot.’ Not 
only are the peregrines and bustards extinct, but many old 
fashions and modes of sport have died out in the county since 
the beginning of the present century. The race meetings at 
Blickling and Thetford are things of the past, as well as hawk- 
ing parties on Croxton Heath and otter hunting on the Bure 
and Waveney; the stout cobs known as ‘ Norfolk trotters’ 
have lost their reputation, and dogs are no longer trained as 
‘Norfolk tumblers’ to attract the rabbits on the warrens by 
their quaint antics; the decoys for wildfowl, once so numerous, 
and where 3,000 mallard have been taken at a single haul, have 
all disappeared with five or six exceptions; and it may be 
doubted if there are many survivors of the old race of Broad 
men who earned a livelihood from one year’s end to the other 
in the manner so happily described by Mr. Lubbock :— 


‘When I first visited the Broads, I found here and there an 
occupant, squatted down, as the Americans would call it, on the 
verge of a pool, who relied almost entirely on shooting and fishing 
for the support of himself and family, and lived in a truly primitive 
manner. I particularly remember one hero of this description. 
“Our Broad,” as he always called the extensive pool by which his 
cottage stood, was his microcosm—his world ; the islands in it were 
his gardens of the Hesperides; its opposite extremity his ultima 
Thule. Wherever his thoughts wandered, they could not get beyond 
the circle of his beloved lake; indeed, I never knew them aberrant 
but once, when he informed me, with a doubting air, that he had sent 
his wife and his two eldest children to a fair at a country village two 
miles off, that their ideas might expand by travel. As he sagely 
observed, they had never been away from “our Broad.” I went into 
his house at the dinner-hour, and found the whole party going to fall 
to most thankfully upon a roasted herring-gull, killed, of course, on 
“our Broad.” His life presented no vicissitudes but an alternation 
of marsh employment. In winter, after his day’s reed-cutting, he 
might be regularly found posted at nightfall, waiting for the flight 
of fowl, or paddling after them on the open water. With the first 
warm days of February he launched his fleet of trimmers, pike 
finding a ready sale at his own door to those who bought them to sell 
again in the Norwich market. As soon as the pike had spawned 
and were out of season, the eels began to occupy his attention, and 
lapwings’ eggs to be diligently sought for. In the end of April the 
island in his watery domain was frequently visited for the sake of 
shooting the ruffs which resorted thither, on their first arrival. As 
the days grew longer and hotter, he might be found searching in 
some smaller pools near his house for the shoals of tench, as they 
commenced spawning. Yet a little longer and he began marsh- 
mowing—his gun always laid ready upon his coat, in case flappers 
should be met with. By the middle of August teal came to a wet 
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corner near his cottage, snipes began to arrive, and he was often 
called upon to exercise his vocal powers on the curlews that passed 
to and fro. By the end of September good snipe shooting was 

erally to be met with in his neighbourhood ; and his accurate 
knowledge of the marshes, his unassuming good humour, and zeal in 
providing sport for those who employed him, made him very much 
sought after as a sporting guide, by snipe shots and fishermen; and 
his knowledge of the habits of different birds enabled him to give 
_ useful information to those who collected them.’ 


Roughly speaking, the Broads, which we have mentioned 
so often and which have so long been the happy hunting- 
ground of sportsmen and yachtsmen, lie in a triangle formed 
by Happisburgh, Norwich, and Lowestoft, varying much in 
their size and aspect, from large sheets of water, such as 
Hickling or Wroxham, to comparatively small lakes, such 
as Filby or Stalham; and while some are as bright and 
radiant in the sunshine as Windermere itself, others are as 
sombre and desolate as ‘Hurl Mere,’ where Armadale first 
encountered the terrible Miss Gwilt. The Broads have attracted 
much attention of recent years, and have been somewhat over- 
praised in consequence; for it must be admitted that the 
scenery along the rivers which lead to them, such as the Bure 
or Waveney, reminds us of a Dutch landscape, and cannot be 
compared with that of the Wye or Thames. For mile after 
mile the stream is bordered by tall reeds or lines of pollard oaks, 
with flat green pastures stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
while the only objects that break the endless sameness of the 
sky-line are the brown sails of the wherries, the windmills that 
drain the marshes, or the tower of a distant church, with here 
and there in the foreground a few reed-thatched cottages, a 
ruined abbey, or an old-fashioned fishing-inn. But, if the 
rivers are monotonous, the lakes themselves have unquestion- 
ably a charm that is all their own, and have some right to be 
described as ‘one of the strangest and loveliest aspects of 
nature which an inland landscape, not only of Norfolk but of 
all England, can show.’ Firstly, there is the absolute stillness, 
the silence as if of an enchanted land, broken only by the 
‘water lapping in the reeds,’ the splash of a fish, or the cry of 
a startled wildfowl. Then there are the wonderful effects of 
light and colour in the atmosphere itself, and the ever-varying 
‘cloud shadows’ reflected on the surface of the water; and, 
lastly, there is the Juxuriant vegetation fringing the shores, 

‘ On either side is a dense wall of emerald-green reeds from seven 
to ten feet high. Then come the yellow iris flowers, tall and bending 
rushes and bulrushes, the sweet sedge with its curious catkins; 
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tangled feathery grasses in such variety that,as you stand up to your 
waist in them, you may pluck a dozen kinds without moving ; blue 
clusters of forget-me-nots, foxgloves, spikes of purple loosestrife 
and broad tufts of valerian; bushes of woody nightshade; and, 
sweeter than all, masses upon masses, all the way along, of the 
cream-white and strong-scented meadowsweet,—these are what make 
the immediate banks panoramas of kaleidoscopic beauty.’ 


If Norfolk cannot claim any poets or historians of the first 
rank, she can at least boast of a long series of men of letters, 
all distinguished in their day, who have left their mark upon 
our literature. She may claim a share in our first didactic poet, 
Thomas Tusser, whose ‘Five Hundred Good Points of Hus- 
bandry’ is a Georgic written in a homely style, and giving a 
faithful picture of rural life and employments; and it may be 
noted, as illustrating the permanency of local terms relative to the 
soil and labour, that in the vocabularies of Forby and Nall, 
Tusser is one of the authors most frequently quoted to justify or 
illustrate a current provincialism. Almost contemporary with 
Tusser was John Skelton, Rector of Diss, the friend of Erasmus 
and Caxton, and the Poet Laureate of three universities, His 
furious attacks on Wolsey, and his inexhaustible powers of 
rhyming and vituperation, have earned for him the title of the 
English Rabelais. As a contrast to him may be named the 
English Petrarch,—the gentle and chivalrous Earl of Surrey, 
who lived at Surrey’s Mount, not far from Norwich; and the 
young Jesuit enthusiast, Robert Southwell, who has been 
mentioned before. Matthew Parker, Joseph Hall, and Sir 
Thomas Browne belong to Norwich. But the county may 
claim Thomas Shadwell, who in 1681 succeeded Dryden as 
Poet Laureate, and was mercilessly satirised in the ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ as a monster of dulness and debauchery. 


‘ Og, from a treason tavern rolling home, 
Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great he sails behind his link ; 
With all his bulk, there’s nothing lost in Og, 
For every inch that is not fool is rogue.’ 


Yet, in spite of Dryden’s savage attack, Shadwell was a witty 
and successful dramatist. Several of his comedies, such as 
‘Epsom Wells’ and the ‘Virtuoso,’ are amusing and well 
constructed, and his ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ which is a jargon of 
thieves’ slang, is said to have suggested ‘The Adventures of 
Nigel’ to Sir Walter Scott. 

Two poets were associated with Norfolk in the last century. 
One was Crabbe, who was a frequent visitor at Yarmouth, and 
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has given us in ‘The Borough’ a series of pictures of this 
ancient watering-place—the quay, the fishing hoys, the sailors’ 
taverns, the clubs, the fashions and amusements of the day. The 
other was the unhappy Cowper, who passed the last five years 
of his life at East Dereham and Mundesley, about seven miles 
from Cromer. Mundesley is the dullest of all dull watering- 
places, but the poet (as he tells Lady Hesketh) ‘found some- 
thing inexpressibly soothing in the monotonous sound of the 
breakers.’ It was here, in one of the rare intervals of unclouded 
intellect, that he wrote his pathetic and almost despairing poem 
of * The Castaway.’ He died in a house fronting the market- 
place of East Dereham, and was buried in the north transept 
of the adjacent church, where the touching inscription on his 
monument, suggested by the late Dean Stanley—or rather (we 
preg by his friend Hugh Pearson—describes his unhappy 

fate: ‘1 was a stricken deer that left the herd, long since.’ 
Passing from the men of letters to the men of action, it 
would be only natural that Norfolk should be the nurse of 
bold seamen and naval heroes: and such is in fact the case. 
‘Between Stiffkey and Cley,’ writes Arthur Young, ‘is the 
little village of Cockthorpe, which contains but three houses, 
and yet has furnished Britain with three famous admirals—Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, Sir John Narborough, and Sir Christopher 
Minns.’ And to these may be added the names of Admiral 
Hawke, Sir Thomas Trowbridge, ‘ the Bayard of the Fleet,’ 
and the great Nelson himself, who took his second title from 
his birthplace, Burnham. Thorpe, not far from Wells. In the 
last century, besides Sir Robert Walpole, Norfolk can claim at 
least two other statesmen of the first rank. One was Charles 
Townshend, ‘the most brilliant of a brilliant family,’ who with 
the Walpoles almost monopolised the representation of the 
county. Charles Townshend was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Chatham, and it was his misfortune to have to introduce 
that ill-omened measure which robbed us of our noblest colony. 
His handsome and commanding figure, his powers of wit and 
mimicry, and his natural eloquence made him the most popular 
speaker of the day; but, according to Horace Walpole, his 
most brilliant speech (in a debate on the East India Company) 
was delivered when he was ‘half drunk with champagne and 
still more intoxicated with spirits—it was Garrick acting 
extempore scenes from Congreve.’ His death at the early age 
of forty-two made a profound impression at the time, and gave 

occasion for one of Burke’s noblest flights of eloquence :— 
‘Even then, before this splendid orb (Chatham) was entirely set, 
and while the western horizon was in a blaze with his — 
glory, 
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lory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another luminary 
Townshend), and for his hour became lord of the ascendant. That 
light, too, is passed and set for ever.’ 


William Windham, whose family seat at Felbrigg has 
unfortunately passed to strangers, represented Norwich for 
twenty-eight years till his death in 1810. He was Secretary 
for War under Lord Grenville, and sided with Burke in the 
rupture between him and Fox. Handsome, brilliant, high- 
spirited, and a born orator, Windham is one of the finest 
characters in our political history. He was a member of ‘the 
Club’ and a friend of Sir Joshua Reynolds and of Dr. Johnson 
himself; ‘ whom, though a Whig, he highly valued,’ according 
to Boswell. On his deathbed, the Doctor sent for him, praised 
his ‘manliness of mind, and committed his servant Frank to 
his charge. Windham was as fine an athlete as he was a 
statesman, and was an enthusiastic patron of the old Norfolk 
game of ‘camping,’ which he held to combine every form of 
athletic excellence, like the Greek pancratium. Of ‘camping’ 
it is sufficient to say that the roughest form of Rugby football 
is mere child’s play compared with what Forby calls ‘this 
ancient and noble exercise.’ The number of players on a side 
varied from twelve to a hundred or more ; and the ball might 


apparently be kicked, thrown, carried, or forced into the opposite 
goal. The shock of the encounter, when the ball was first thrown 
up, must have been something terrific; and the term ‘ Savage 
Camp’ (used when they played in hobnailed shoes) expresses 
the character of the game :— 


‘These contests were not unfrequently fatal to many of the 
combatants. I have heard old persons speak of a celebrated camping, 
Norfolk against Suffolk, on Diss Common, with three hundred on 
each side. Before the ball was thrown up, the Norfolk men inquired 
tauntingly of the Suffolk men if they had brought their coffins! 
The Suffolk men, after fourteen hours, were the victors. Nine 
deaths were the result of the conflict in a fortnight.’ 


The peculiarities of the East Anglican dialect have been 
exhaustively treated in Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary’ and in Nall’s 
‘Etymological and Comparative Glossary,’ which is appended 
to his excellent ‘Guide to Yarmouth.’ It is a dialect abound- 
ing in quaint and expressive phrases, but one which, so far 
as its pronunciation goes, it is impossible to imitate or repro- 
duce, —‘an indescribably odd splay mouthed utterance, in 
which all the organs of speech, tongue, teeth, and palate, seem 
to be running foul of one another in full play.’ Probably the 
increase of School Boards, the spread of railways, the influx of 
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strangers, and the general ‘opening up’ of the country, have 
done much to soften and harmonise the terribly shrill recitative 
known as the ‘ Norfolk drant,’ which still, however, lingers 
among the wherry men and farm-labourers, and is almost as 
grating and unpleasant to the ear as the ‘Suffolk whine.’ 
Forby notices what he calls ‘the tenuity of the vowel pro- 
nunciation, as opposed to the sonorous and mouth-filling 
speech of Northern England, shown in such variations as 
‘ketch’ (catch), ‘credle’ (cradle), ‘hin’ (hen), ‘Jinuary,’ &c. 
There is a tendency to clip vowels short and to muddle 
together the syllables of two or three words: thus we have 
‘ duffus ’ for ‘ dove-house,’ ‘ ollus’ for ‘ always’; and a boy will 
say, ‘M’aunt bod me g’into th’archard and call m/’uncle 
vhous’.” The accent is also frequently laid upon the last 
syllable of such words as ‘exile,’ ‘positive,’ ‘envy’; but, as 
Archbishop Trench observes, the pronunciation is probably the 
ancient and correct one as retained by the lower orders, and not 
a barbarous perversion of language. 

Both the vocabularies quoted above—especially Nall’s—are 
most curious and instructive reading. They are rich in 
obsolete but expressive terms, never seen in print except in a 
provincial dictionary, but handed down by oral traditions from 
father to son; and it may be noticed that the most numerous 
class of words are those expressive of anger or contempt, bodily 
weakness or infirmity, and physical excellences or deficiencies. 
Although many of these words have passed from the region of 
classical English, they are to be found in Tusser’s verses on the 
farmer’s life written centuries ago. Probably the two best- 
known Norfolk words are ‘bor’ (short for ‘neighbour’) and 
‘mawther’ (a girl), both of which were used by Mr. Peggoty ; 
but the etymology of his terrible oath ‘gormed’ cannot be 
traced. That cabalistic phrase, ‘Sammodithee,’ which puzzled 
Sir Thomas Browne, is said to be still in use, and is interpreted 
‘so mot I the’ (i.e. so may I thrive), or simply perhaps ‘ same 
unto thee.’ The good wife ‘haffies and jaffles’ with a neigh- 
bour, and ‘ froises a few danneck’ (fries a few pancakes) for the 
ploughboys’ tea; they take their ‘ bever’ (lunch) on the sunny 
side of a ‘pightle’ yap field); and if they see a loose 
stone about, they ‘ hull it into the holl ’ (throw it into the ditch). 
Children still play ‘ bandy-ho-shoe’ (trap and ball), ‘one 
and thirty’ or ‘nine holes,’ as they did in Bishop Latimer’s 
time ; or they ‘titter-cum-totter’ (seesaw on a plank). They 
are fond of ‘coshes’ (sweetmeats) or ‘ freely-frailies’ (Justice 
Shallow’s ‘little tiny kickshaws’); and sometimes they tease 
the ‘calimanco cat’ (tortoiseshell), or utter a sad valediction 
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to ‘ Bishop Barnaby’ (the lady-bird) if it settles on their hand ; 
they watch the ‘ mavishes knapping the dodmans’ (the thrushes 
breaking the snail-shells); they listen to the ‘ barley bird’ 
(nightingale) or the ‘ billy-wix’ (owl), and are dreadfully afraid 
of the ‘ butter-bump’ (bittern) ; sometimes they ‘ giffle’ (fidget) 
or ‘ gimble’ (grin), or else they are ‘ pheesy ’ (fretful), in which 
case they will probably be ‘ clouted,’ ‘ whanged,’ or ‘ yerked,’ or 
get a ‘clip,’ or a ‘sowse,’ or a ‘ siserara’—a blow or slap for 
which there are some thirty synonyms in the East Anglian 
vocabulary. 

It is but a step from the dialect of the county to its traditions 
and folklore; but in Norfolk we find few of those fanciful and 
romantic legends which pervade the Highlands and the Border. 
There is in fact an almost entire absence of what Forby calls 
‘the poetry of superstition, and he ascribes it to the flat 
and monotonous character of the scenery. But whatever the 
Norfolk scenery may be, it is certainly not ‘ monotonous,’ and 
he would more rightly have attributed this defect to the prosaic 
and unimaginative character of the Norfolk peasant, who 
among his many virtues has certainly not the slightest tinge of 
romance or sentiment. If anything, he exaggerates all the best 
and worst qualities of his race. He is sturdy, self-reliant, and 
laborious ; but he is also prejudiced, stubborn, and deliberate, 
with a rooted antipathy to innovation and a firmly-seated 
contempt for all who dwell in the ‘ Sheeres,’—that is, beyond the 
confines of East Anglia. One fault he has in particular (as 
those who have canvassed the county at the time of a general 
election must have discovered): it is almost impossible even 
for his best friends to ascertain what his real views and wishes 
are on any given subject. He always answers a question ‘ in 
what may be called the dubitative or approximating style. He 
is always feeling for what he has to say through a maze of 
tangled expletives, qualifications, retractations, and corrections.’ 
But if the Norfolk peasant is not romantic, he is, and always 
has been, intensely superstitious. In the seventeenth century, 
the county had an evil reputation for witchcraft, and was for 
some years the happy hunting-ground of the notorious Matthew 
Hopkins. He was said to have cheated the devil of a certain 
memorandum book, in which the names of all the witches to be 
found in England were entered, and unhappily a large propor- 
tion of them seem to have lived in East Anglia. No fewer 
than sixty miserable wretches were executed in Suffolk in a 
single year, and sixteen suffered at Yarmouth at the Assize of 
1664; and in the same year Sir Matthew Hale condemned 
two wretched crones to be hanged at Bury on the charge of 
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bewitching some children, when Sir Thomas Browne, who had 
himself written an elaborate treatise on ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ 
declared that the fits from which the children suffered were 
‘natural but heightened by the power of the devil, co-operating 
with the malice of the witches.’ Though this was the last 
recorded execution for witchcraft in England, the belief in the 
vindictive and malignant powers of the ‘cunning man’ or the 
‘wise woman, as well as curious forms of exorcism and 
divination by Bible and key, lingered on during the first half 
of the present century; and Forby, writing in 1832, declares 
that ‘if the reward of five pounds were again offered for the 
discovery of every witch, a sufficient number would be found to 
furnish a decent income to any modern Hopkins.’ He mentions 
that, even so late as 1825, an old man was ‘swum’ in the horse- 
pond on the village green of Wickham Straith ; and Dr. Jessopp, 
in his ‘ Arcady,’ gives several curious instances of the survival 
of this ‘ ordeal by water’ and other popular superstitions. 

And here we must take our leave of Norfolk—‘that sweet 
and civil county,’ as Bishop Hall calls it,—dear alike to the 
sportsman and archeologist. Had space allowed of it, some- 
thing might have been said of its art treasures, its charming 
watering-places, its golf-links, its game preserves, its geological 
marvels, such as the famous mammiliferous crag and the sub- 
merged forest near Cromer; and something should be said 
(and will be said hereafter) of Norwich itself—that fair city 
described by Lavengro, with its quaint streets, its countless 
churches, its orchards and gardens by the waterside, crowned 
by the ‘grey old castle’ and the ‘cloud-encircled cathedral 
spire.’ 
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Art. V1.—WNotes from a Diary. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff. Two Vols. London, 1897. 


ORK HOUSE, Twickenham, so long the home of the 
exiled princes of the House of Orleans, is frequently 
mentioned in the pages of the book whose title precedes these 
lines, as the country-house of Sir M. E. Grant Duff. In 1868, 
being then Member for the Elgin Burghs, Sir Mountstuart 
became Mr. Gladstone’s Under-Secretary for India. In the 
second Gladstonian Government he exchanged the post for a 
corresponding one in the Colonial Office. In 1881 he went as 
Governor to Madras. During the interval between the begin- 
ning and the close of his official life in England,—that is, for 
some thirteen years,—it used to be said by the friends of the 
hospitable occupant that, as the Cosmopolitan Club in Charles 
Street was the nocturnal heaven of the intelligent foreigner, so 
his daylight paradise was York House, Twickenham. 

There was assembled, week by week, during the period now 
named, a company constantly changing but always interesting 
in its personal composition, and often more representatively 
cosmopolitan than perhaps any contemporary céterie, Ernest 
Renan, on his occasional visits to this country, was seldom 
absent from the roof of his British prorenus. The consciousness 
that the rural retreat of the poet Pope had been next door, and 
that, in the village church hard by, the brilliant son of the 
Cheapside linendraper had piously commemorated the last 
resting-place of his two parents, sometimes moved the great 
French artist of words humorously to speculate on the literary 
influence of the English versifier. Another of the frequent 
guests, a future Prime Minister of Republican France, was 
M. Ribot, more anglicized in the grave formality of his personal 
aspect than Jules Ferry or M. Waddington. It was at York 
House that he first became acquainted with contemporary 
notabilities in the political life of England,—with Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, then beginning to establish his ascendency in the 
House of Commons; with Mr. William Rathbone, who, as 
Member for Liverpool, was filling something like the same 
place at St. Stephen’s which Mr. Whitbread had held before 
him ; or with Sir John Lubbock, who had succeeded Mr, Lowe 
as Member for London University, though during his weekly 
visits to Twickenham, like his host, he occupied himself more 
with botany than politics. 

Among others, fresh from Westminster or Pall Mall, who 
were visitors at the riverside villa, was the late Lord Farn- 
borough, himself a personal warning for all time to those who 
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incredulously ask, ‘What’s in a name?’ The first Thomas 
May of whom history tells us, won by his pen the patronage of 
Charles I. His gratitude to that benefactor, after the possibility 
for serving him had passed away, did not prevent him from 
becoming Secretary to the Long Parliament. He embodied the 
experience thus gained in the most authentic record of the 
Assembly. Thomas May II. followed as historiographer in the 
steps of his namesake and predecessor. His treatise indeed was 
not limited to a single body or to one period. It embraced the 
whole field of constitutional progress of an entire century, from 
1760 to 1860. The knowledge that had been indispensable to 
so many Speakers of the House of Commons was, for the 
instruction of posterity, condensed by him into his work on the 
laws, privileges, and usages of Parliament. The urbane gravity 
of the man, who became Lord Farnborough only a few days 
before his death, was the same in private life as at Mr. Speaker’s 
table. In one thing he resembled his friend Abraham Hayward. 
Like him, Sir Thomas Erskine May, however intimate the 
circle where he moved, was never betrayed into an irresponsible 
utterance. Hayward, when casually asked his opinion on any 
point in public life by one of his highly-placed friends, such 
as Lord Palmerston, never answered offhand. He first placed 
himself mentally in the position of a Minister of the Crown. 
Then, after the treasures of his varied reading that seemed to 
bear upon the point had been surveyed by him, and the general 
moral applied intellectually to the particular case, he spoke, 
at no moment lightly or perfunctorily, though it happened to be 
across the walnuts and the wine, with no second listener present. 
This, too, was Lord Farnborough’s habit, as it was the habit of 
the generation to which he belonged,—that of the Tocquevilles 
or Prévost-Paradols in France, and the Charles Grevilles in 
England. These were all men of the world above everything. 
But mere flippancy for the sake of raising a smile seemed to 
them the mark of ill-breeding, and was as such unconsciously 
shunned like a social solecism. 

One or two more members may be mentioned of the 
Breakfast Club, as, with no exclusive reference to that meal, the 
society sometimes called itself. The title, perhaps designedly, 
perpetuated University associations. It was then not uncom- 
mon among analogous céteries of the period. Lord Houghton 
invested the term with a fresh and entertaining significance of 
his own. Mr. Gladstone had not ceased to illustrate, with 
strictly academic hospitality, his own idea of the meal; for, 
three or four decades ago, the London world was sensibly less 
consumed with its own distracting cares or its more exacting 
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pleasures, and had, as a consequence, an appreciably larger 
amount of leisure than is the case to-day, when the breakfast 
party is not less extinct than the domestic supper. Of the 
members of this particular group the present Lord Reay is 

trhaps the only survivor. Another who belonged to it was 

rd Arthur Russell. He lived nearly to the present decade. 
When he departed, there was taken from the sons of men one 
who united a judgment that, within human limits, was in- 
fallible, with the intellectual quality to which Renan has given 
the name of a grande curiosité. This combination made Lord 
Arthur a treasury of varied information, rich even among his 
well-instructed generation. Had his power of expression, or 
his sympathy with the wants of a popular audience, at all corre- 
sponded to his mental gifts or knowledge, Lord Arthur Russell 
might, in the House of Commons and on the platform, have 
acquired some of the influence which was won by his relative, 
Lord John. 

Resembling Lord Arthur Russell in his varied acquaintance 
with cities and men was a man somewhat his junior, who, on 
his entry upon life, displayed almost unique promise. The 
delicate physiognomy, perpetually quivering, as it seemed to 
do, with sensibility, at once marked Ralph Earle as — out 
of place in a deliberative assembly. It was indeed only by an 
accident that he had found his way into the House of Commons. 
In many respects he was ideally fitted for a diplomatic career. 
His habitual modes of expression, and the reserved deference of 
his manner, suggested the possession, in no small measure, of 
the Italian statecraft known to the Middle Ages. Unfortunately, 
as it afterwards proved, but most es as at the moment it 
seemed, Earle met Mr. Disraeli at our Paris Embassy, to which 
he was then attached. He was at once fascinated by the notice 
of the original genius whose writings he already had by heart. 
Mr. Disraeli, though unconnected with the school, sometimes 
followed Lord Palmerston’s example of going down to the 
Harrow ‘Speech days.’ The brilliant reputation of his future 
private secretary may have been known to him from Earle’s 
boyish days. His distinctions had been mentioned to the 
statesman also by the young man’s private acquaintance, 
Mr. Rose, then concerned closely with the active management 
of the Conservative Party. To Earle the meeting was much as 
if a schoolboy, whose favourite heroes were found in Peter 
Simple, Harry Lorrequer, or David Copperfield, had been made 
free of the company of Marryat, Lever, or Dickens. It was 
impossible that he should reject the chance of following the 
fortunes of him who had drawn Vivian Grey and ee 
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Lucian Gay and Rigby. The born diplomat passed into the 
following of the joint author of Household Suffrage; entered 
the House of Commons as Member for Berwick, afterwards 
for Malden, and subsequently joined the Government as Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the then existing Poor Law Board. 
Mr. Earle had a genius for political negotiations of a delicate 
kind. He won some recruits to his party ; he confirmed the 
allegiance of more. While thus occupied, he considered him- 
self to have pledged his chief not to bring in a Reform Bill. 
When therefore the Derby-Disraeli Cabinet adopted a different 
course, he held himself to have been compromised. As a man 
of honour, he saw no alternative but to resign his office, and 
left English political life for ever. His opinion of the conduct 
of his chief was expressed in the remarks in the House of 
Commons with which a retiring Minister announces his resigna- 
tion and its reasons. 

In such a case as this there will always be two accounts of 
any individual’s conduct. It is only fair to say, in a matter 
which has at different times attracted much attention, that, 
if personal relations were never re-established between Mr. 
Disraeli and his former secretary, Ralph Earle retained, to the 
day of his death at Kreuznach in 1878, the friendship of such 
men as the present Prime Minister and the late Lord Carnarvon. 
Between the latter's cosmopolitan hospitalities at Highclere 
during his Colonial Secretaryship and Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s 
reunions at York House, an entertaining parallel, not below the 
dignity of political sociology, might be drawn. It is, however, 
enough now to say that both these hosts may have found their 
earliest English precedent in the cultivated company which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has commemorated as composing the 
guests of Falkland at Great Tew. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of York House is the villa 
which, through many vicissitudes of proprietorship, still retains 
the cardboard battlements that perpetuate the architectural 
whim of Horace Walpole. Throughout the period just glanced 
at, Strawberry Hill, under the reign of Frances, Lady Walde- 
“pte was the hospitable meeting-ground of many others besides 

iberal politicians. Travellers, when world-wide pilgrimages 
were the exception and not the rule, just returned from all parts 
of the earth; men who had made their mark in any vocation or 
on any side of politics; anyone who had achieved a reputation 
for talent, industry, or enthusiasm,—were welcome guests beneath 
the roof that made the remnants of the Whig Party for ever its 
debtors. This lady possessed a very noticeable brother-in-law, 
seldom absent when he was in England from the Strawberry 
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Hill parties. In any catalogue of the exponents of foreign 
policy in the House of Commons, a prominent place must be 
given to David Urquhart. Two of the most remarkable 
changes which, during the present century, the feeling of this 
country has undergone on foreign politics, are the growth of 
‘ Russophobia,’ and the abandonment of the notion that Great 
Britain is interested in the maintenance of the Continental 
balance of power. The second of these changes is chiefly 
associated with the name of Richard Cobden, the first with that 
of David Urquhart. The latter has not yet been dead twenty 
years.* Yet no person perhaps, who was so great a celebrity 
in his day, and who has not yet been gone a whole generation, 
is more generally forgotten. Whether more odd anecdotes are 
told of Urquhart or of another figure familiar to his generation, 
Henry Drummond, it would be difficult to say. Both the first 
creator of ‘ Russophobia’ and the early disciple of Irvingism 
were upright, honourable men, of good parts and ancient family. 
Both faithfully followed the commands of their own consciences. 
Neither had much respect for what each might have described 
as the vulgar conventionalities of a manufactured gentility. 
Mr. Henry Drummond’s eccentricities are described in many 
familiar passages of the Greville papers. Of the idiosyncrasies 
of David Urquhart, an equally authentic account has been 
iven by the last of his surviving intimates, the late Lord 
mington.t ates: 

The most practical monument of Urquhart’s influence visible 
among us to-day is the Turkish Bath. No London Hammam 
in the neighbourhood of St. James’s Street is supported with 
the same splendour or kept at the same temperature as that 
which formed part of Urquhart’s house at Watford. Into 
this, at a temperature of 160° to 180°, visitors, arriving when 
their host was engaged, were shown to await the great man’s 
convenience. If magnitude is to be measured by influence, 
great undoubtedly Urquhart was. The school which he created 
has proved more powerful than the religious sect whose 
spiritual chief may be Edward Irving, but whose social 
organizer was undoubtedly Henry Drummond. In person no 
two men, resembling each other so much in their regulated 
enthusiasm, could be more unlike. David Urquhart was only 
five years in the House of Commons, from 1847 to 1852. 
During this time he represented the borough of Stafford, whose 
members at different times have often been in their way parlia- 





* Mr. Urquhart, who was born in 1805, only died in 1877. 
¢ ‘In the Days of the Dandies,’ 1890, p. 31. 
mentary 
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mentary personages. Henry Drummond may have possessed a 
seat at St. Stephen’s somewhat longer. But the rarity of his 
attendances made him an equally unfamiliar figure in the 
assembly, Mr. Drummond, yar lm from the way in which 
he carried himself, rather taller than he was, displayed in an 
extreme form the disregard for costume that is traditionally 
permitted to millionaires. To this day there are many who 
can remember the curious antiquity of the old-world hat, which 
surmounted the dark yellow, wiry locks, and protruded above 
the shaggy brows of the capacious head. Mr. Sogaliess, on the 
other hand, resérved any peculiarities of apparel for his country 
home on the banks of the Colne. A small, loosely-knit man, 
he was broad-browed, with a strikingly intelligent expression 
and extremely fair. If good taste in costume be shown by 
unobtrusiveness, Mr. Urquhart was a well-dressed man. He 
spoke, as he wrote, with point as well as with rapidity. He 
never had, as the lifelong object of his distrust, Palmerston, 
always enjoyed, the ear of the House. But there was no man 
whose conversation was more appreciated in the social purlieus 
of St. Stephen’s. Beyond any of his contemporaries his influence 
was felt through every corner of the country. In some quarters, 
and in the case of some individuals, notably in the case of 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, that authority lives still. In the heat of 
argument or public feeling, he might sometimes use strong 
language, though he ever tempered the perfervid genius of the 
Scot by his proverbial canniness. Whatever the fervour shown 
by him in Parliament, on platform, or to the deputations of his 
Foreign Affairs Committees, pervading as these bodies did the 
whole country, Mr. Urquhart knew to a nicety the temper of 
those with whom he had to deal. Every syllable and every 
gesture were calculated beforehand with precision. They 
seldom failed to produce the exact result the speaker wanted, 
or to deepen the veneration which this genuine, if eccentric, 
leader of men had generated for himself in the bosoms of his 
disciples. 

Urquhart’s conscientious idea was that he faithfully repre- 
sented the traditional Tory doctrine as regards Russia, first 
impressed by the younger Pitt on his followers at the period 
of the Oczakow episode. In his speech at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner, November 9, 1896, Lord Salisbury characterised English 
distrust of Russia as an antiquated superstition of diplomacy. 
This distrust Mr, Urquhart did much to intensify, but not more 
than Mr. Disraeli himself, nor, at different periods, the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper. Nor did Urquhart’s vehemence ever outstrip his 
knowledge. Those who refer to his speeches or his writings, 
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especially his book on ‘The Past and Present of Russia,’ will 
not find much extravagance of sentiment or expression. They 
will rather recognise the clear reflection of those international 
views which were current among educated Englishmen from 
the days of the Crimean War to those of the Bulgarian troubles. 

As a piece of literary workmanship, Mr. Urquhart’s ‘ Pillars 
of Hercules’ is his best book; his activity with his pen 
abounded throughout life up to the day of his death. His 
pamphlets would stock a good-sized room. Together with his 
books they would fill the wing of a library. In 1837 or 
1838 David Urquhart began the ‘ Portfolio.” This marked an 
era in the literature of politics. Nothing of the sort had been 
attempted before. Only imperfect imitations of it have appeared 
since. The mass of diplomatic, historical, and political infor- 
mation about foreign countries which it contains is still useful 
to the student of these matters. Such a variety of detailed 
intelligence certainly can be found nowhere else. After a few 
years the ‘ Portfolio’ was abandoned. The next serial publica- 
tion with which Urquhart was connected was issued at Sheffield 
by Isaac Ironside, once a well-known Socialist. This pro- 
duction continued during some years. After its suspension 
Urquhart set to work on the ‘ Diplomatic Review.’ That pub- 
lication was only stopped by its editor’s death, 

Urquhart’s compositions appealed only to a limited public. 
Those who read them seriously accepted them implicitly as the 
gospel delivered by an inspired patriot on English interests in 
Eastern Europe. However extravagant some of his views may 
have been, of his personal charm there is no doubt. Reaction- 
ists, Republicans, high Tories, ultra-Democrats, all alike con- 
fessed David Urquhart’s fascination. Imperious, autocratic, 
yet gracious and urbane, Urquhart, by these and other attri- 
butes, showed himself a born 5 bars of men. In that capacity 
he might perhaps be compared to one from whom he would 
have shrunk in horror, but who attached his fellow-creatures to 
him with a strength allowed to few—Joseph Mazzini. 

After unsuccessfully contesting Sheffield in 1841, Urquhart 
entered Parliament as Sout for Stafford, and held the seat from 
1847 to 1852. A man who knows his subject, and who by his 
dignified composure calms interruption, can with patience and 
good humour always compel a hearing in the House of Com- 
mons. Urquhart’s real power was, however, extra-parliamen- 
tary. His plan was to visit the towns, chiefly in the northern 
counties, where he had personal friends and his committees 
were established, to deliver addresses not confined to politics, 
domestic or foreign, but covering the whole known area of 
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ethics or sociology. After this, by way of holding a sort of 
class, the speaker invited questions, voluntarily subjecting 
himself to the process known as ‘heckling.’ With temper 
unruffied, with much minuteness, often with considerable wit 
and humour, always with high-bred courtesy, the speaker 
and teacher answered any questions, direct or subsidiary, put 
to him, while many of his hearers, like schoolboys of a bygone 
generation at a sermon, took notes. These last-named records 
of the master’s words are to this day treasured by a host of 
his disciples. Ex pede Herculem. It should not be difficult 
to construct from the flying words of such memoranda a com- 
plete system of the political, diplomatic, social, and moral faith 
of this remarkable man, whose abilities can only be disparaged 
by those to whom they were unknown. 

Urquhart’s propaganda exercised in his day a power on the 
Northern constituencies at least comparable to the spell of the 
Primrose League. Much of the machinery of that as of other 
later organizations is perhaps an unconscious reproduction of 
the tactics of the great abtiiemmalin who lived to see his 
own methods effectively copied by the leaders of the anti- 
Corn Law League. When, on May 17th, 1877, Urquhart died, 
the newspapers only by the briefest possible allusions noticed 


that event. The inscription on his tomb at Naples pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the work of his life :— 


‘Vir 
Summo ingenio, invicta constantid, 
Vixit, laboravit, 
Prisce reverentie inter homines 
Restitutor, 
Nefande traditionis politics 
Vindex, 
Juris Gentium, 
Maximé vero belli pacisque, 
Tantim héc evo non deleti 
Propugnator.’ 


Apart from references to Urquhart in the letters of such men 
as William Smith O’Brien, there still live several of those who 
were once officially connected with Urquhart in his various 
enterprises. The former editor of the ‘Diplomatic Review,’ 
Mr. C. Dobson Collett, has not yet passed away. There are 
many others whose recollections of Urquhart are revived 
unexpectedly when they identify the admirable bust of him, a 
— likeness, which to-day adorns the Turkish baths in 

ermyn Street. Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who was allied with 
Urquhart in many of his parliamentary attacks on Palmerston, 
is 
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is known to have left behind him copious papers, throwing 
light on this interesting period. It would, therefore, probably 
not be difficult to produce an instructive and entertaining 
monograph covering the entire career of the very noticeable and 
much misunderstood exponent of foreign policy in the House 
of Commons, on whom we have here only found it possible to 
bestow a passing glance. 

If Lord Lytton has left no purely political fiction like that of 
Lord Beaconsfield, most of the series of novels which opened 
with ‘Pelham’ and closed with ‘The Parisians’ reflect the 
public life of his day, and portray, by design or coincidence, 
leading personages in the affairs of the period. Nothing 
approaching to a sketch of Urquhart from life was ever penned 
by Bulwer; but the alert and sympathetic novelist knew the 
speculative politician well, and, like other persons thrown 
much into his society, was sensible of his fascination. Angles 
of Urquhart’s character are repeatedly hit off in incidental 
delineations of club and Parliament, of lobby or drawing-room. 
With thought and care it would be possible for one tolerably 
well acquainted with the epoch and with the man to make a 
shrewd guess as to the traits in the politician which had struck 
the writer, and had been incorporated by him into the Trevanion 
of ‘ The Caxtons’ or into the Audley Egerton of ‘ My Novel.’ 

The period comprising most of those exponents of foreign 
policy in the House of Commons with whom we are now 
concerned, roughly divides itself into the Palmerstonian and 
the post-Palmerstonian epochs, William III. is rightly held to 
have defined the outline, and indicated the permanent direction, 
of the international course of his adopted country. From the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the Treaty of Paris, as well as since that 
date, the disposition of those who direct English diplomacy has 
been much as it was with Henry VIII. It has been to secure a 
decisive voice for England, apart from France or any other 
continental Power, and has generally inclined to Austria as 
against the country which most nearly confronts us on the other 
side of the Dover Straits. These words rather suggest a general 
movement than state a precise truth. But the broad conception 
that has been put into terms was present habitually to Lord 
Palmerston. In our European relations it has never been for- 
mally repudiated as an anachronism. It is rather treated as a 
commonplace which, since foreign policy has been subordinated 
to the welfare of our Indian and Colonial Empire, possesses a 
historical, rather than a practical, interest. 

No Foreign Minister of England after Palmerston has enu- 
merated the balance of power among international objects of 
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English concern. Palmerston himself insisted upon it from the 
force of the traditions amid which he had been trained. He 
seldom risked an active stroke for it, save when, in his own 
jaunty phrase, he saw a chance of a clear score ‘off his own 
bat.’ The age of Palmerston is separated from the present by a 
greater interval than that of years alone. To statesmen of the 
pre-Household Franchise period, the Vienna Congress of 1815 
seemed a part of the modern history of Europe. Parliament in 
those days resembled a family gathering. There appeared no 
particular reason why European affairs should not be regulated 
by family compacts. When Lord Palmerston first made his 
parliamentary mark, Germany was still a crumbling congeries 
of petty States and kinglets under Austrian influence. Italy 
was divided between the Austrians, the King of Sardinia, and 
the King of the Two Sicilies. The idea of the old electorate of 
Brandenburg or the upstart kingdom of Prussia dominating an 
United Germany was sometimes mentioned by dreamers. It 
was derided as a chimera by practical statesmen. Italy yet 
remained a geographical expression. Her installation among 
the Great Powers was a sentimental absurdity. On the other 
hand, by the school in which Palmerston had been educated, 
England, as a party to the Vienna Treaty of 1815, was held, for 
good or evil, to have forfeited any advantages accruing from 
her geographical insularity. The great league that, while the 
century was in its teens, had been formed as an European 
bulwark against revolutionary France, did not, to the politicians 
of Palmerston’s youth or early manhood, appear wholly obsolete. 
If no longer binding in all details upon its signataries, it had 
still a moral force. Its enforcement might conceivably yet 
prove an international necessity. With France at periodical 
intervals swaying from a sacred monarchy to a Red Republic ; 
oscillating towards Louis Blanc one day, and towards Louis 
Napoleon the next; now with a great preacher eulogizing 
Pius IX. at the Madeleine, now with a popular homilist 
hinting at the equality of all men to Easter audiences in Notre 
Dame,—who could say to what point, in the agitated atmosphere, 
the pendulum might swing backwards or forwards? 

There was thus a general feeling of perplexed apprehension 
among the European Powers that at any moment the peace of 
the world might oblige them to take some fresh action, beyond 
diplomatic limits, towards France. Then, as more recently, 
complaints were rife concerning the imperfection or the in- 
firmity of the European concert. That much-talked-of 
international instrument suggests, indeed, a comparison with 
the Greek myths which comparative philosophers regard as 
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representing a past that was never a present. The decade or 
two following the gathering of potentates at the Austrian 
capital is instructive. It shows the practical obstacles, almost 
amounting to impossibility, which prevent a permanent union 
of States. Joined by no ties of political interest or geo- 
graphical neighbourhood, and not even morally united by the 
consciousness of common traditions in the past, they cannot 
long associate in perfect harmony with each other for objects 
that lie outside their own borders. 

In 1815 the English plenipotentiaries at Vienna expressed 
grave scruples as to the propriety of dealing with the petty 
nationalities of Europe like so many lots of inanimate property 
parcelled out by the auctioneer at Tokenhouse Yard. Five 
years later, in 1820, the Troppau and Laybach Congress 
sanctioned the armed intervention of Austria to restore Fer- 
dinand to the throne and with him absolutism to the people of 
Naples. Castlereagh’s reactionary tendencies were pretty well 
confined to domestic politics. His dissent on this occasion 
from his foreign companions in council indicates, however 
faintly, the beginning of a new and popular influence on the 
diplomacy of England. That movement lasted, gathering 
strength as it grew. In 1823 the Duke of Angouléme received 
the mandate of the Powers to enter Spain for the purpose of 
helping Ferdinand VII. to place his heel upon his subjects, 
The situation with which Canning, at the date now mentioned, 
was called upon to deal, resembled that which confronted his 
predecessor when, like himself, Foreign Minister and leader of 
the Commons. The younger statesman, as the older would have 
done, protested against the Angouléme expedition. A year later 
he recognised the revolting Spanish republics in South America ; 
thus, in his own familiar phrase, calling into existence the New 
World that was to redress the balance of the Old. 

Canning’s intervention, when it took place, was upon a much 
more conditional scale than that of his pupil and successor, the 
Palmerston of our day. Canning held aloof, save in the case 
of countries such as Portugal, to which England had pledged 
herself by international instruments and commercial ties. 
Palmerston, resolved to prevent any single Power from domi- 
nating Europe, apart from any written obligations, was ever 
ready to step in as the champion of nations struggling for 
constitutional liberties.* Fortunately, perhaps, Palmerston’s 





* These principles, as expressed by Lord Palmerston himself, are given by 
Lord Lorne in the very interesting and valuable State Memorandum, never before 
published, which is quoted at length in his monograph on Lord Palmerston, p. 102 
et seq., in the Queen’s Prime Minister Series. 
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application of this ennobling but compromising principle was 
not always strictly consistent. Thus, in 1856 he showed no 
sympathy with the Danubian States in their efforts after inde- 

ndence. Again, in 1863, his contemptuous language to 
same Brinnow about Servia surprised even that seasoned 
diplomatist. In the same way, before the Servian incident, 
Palmerston discountenanced the attempt of Mehemet Ali, 
supported as it was by France, to establish Egypt as a State, 
independent of its suzerain on the Bosphorus. otwithstanding 
his periodical disfavour at Court, the argument by which 
Palmerston seems mentally to have justified his action was 
that the legitimate sphere of English influence is theoretically 
bounded only by the limits of the habitable globe; though it 
may be seldom expedient to exercise that privilege, save when 
the nation to be helped possesses, in its polity or public 
opinion, points of resemblance to England, and may therefore 
be likely, directly or indirectly, to serve English interests. 

Sir Theodore Martin, in his ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ in 
sundry passages shows us that this view is not very remote 
from the notion which then found favour in the highest 

uarters, Hence it may very well have been deepened by 
Tansien during his official communications with the Prince 
Consort. These relations were suspended only, and not ter- 
minated, by the Napoleonic incident that caused the Foreign 
Secretary to retire from the Cabinet of Lord John Russell in 
1851. As Castlereagh had foreseen at the Vienna Congress, 
the resolve of Belgium to separate herself from Holland struck 
in 1831 the first blow to the settlement of sixteen years earlier. 
Here Palmerston’s support of Belgian independence at once 
gratified English feeling and fulfilled the traditions both of 
Castlereagh and Canning. His success in carrying that policy 
against severe opposition in both Houses, and at the same time 
in arranging that French troops should be employed on 
behalf of Belgium without diminishing tha territory of the new 
kingdom, is one of those typical acts that explain the national 
ascendency which, with a few intervals, Lord Palmerston 
enjoyed to the day of his death. Shortly after this achieve- 
ment, Austrian troops were settled on Italian soil. Palmerston 
at once, with no diplomatic ambiguity, told Vienna that 
England would not acquiesce in the suppression by Austria of 
the earliest movements toward autonomy in the Peninsula.* 
Then followed the Russo-Prussian league of Miinchengriitz. 
This almost amounted to a second birth of the Holy Alliance. 





* April 22, 1834: ‘A capital hit, and all my own doing 
almerston 
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Palmerston in 1834 promptly replied by the Quadruple Treaty. 
By this the Western Powers of England, France, Portugal, and 
Spain agreed to resist the pretensions of the combined States of 
Eastern Europe. That so unsentimental and consummate a 
man of the world should have suffered his judgment to be 
warped by ingrained suspicion of Russia, and at times by an 
undiscriminating attachment to France, may seem surprising. 
Russia in his eyes, as the home of autocratic reaction, was also 
the provocative source of conspiracies against the political 
order of the world. That, in 1851, as Foreign Secretary, he 
would have acquiesced in the coup d'état, might have been 
foreseen by all who remembered his attitude towards the 
French annexation of Algiers and his confidence in Parisian 
statesmen as the embodiments of a healthy toleration making 
for the good of the Liberal cause throughout the world. 
Nothing undeceived him. Not the French desertion of England 
in the already mentioned episode of Egypt and Mehemet Ali ; 
not the more serious separation of France from ourselves; not 
even her formal permission to Russia to settle the Eastern 
Question as she wished, provided only the Tricolour was planted 
on the banks of the Rhine. It seemed, indeed, that, in spite 
of Palmerston’s love for France, the affair of the Spanish 
marriages in 1842 must permanently estrange the two Western 
Governments. Notso in fact. The incident, it is true, went near 
to plunging Europe in international war, for Austria, seeing 
her opportunity in the alienation of France and England, 
annexed to her Empire the Republic of Cracow. But neither 
the barbed irony of Mr. Disraeli’s most polished invectives in 
the House of Commons, nor the contemptuous sneers of his 
favourite organs of opinion in the European press, nor the 
undisguised signs of waning confidence in his diplomacy at 
home, could break the spell of Palmerston’s infatuation. 

We now, however, come to the most powerful influence in 
the propagation of the new school of non-intervention in foreign 
politics which has so strongly asserted itself in the House of 
Commons during the latter half of the present century. To 
Richard Cobden, as Mr. John Morley has circumstantially shown 
in his biography, belongs the distinction not only of founding 
our new commercial system, but also of practically introducing 
the new era in our foreign relations. In this sense Cobden’s 
pamphlet on Russia was an epoch-making treatise. This is 
the pith of his international philosophy. Russia is incapable 
of making fresh conquests in Europe; as for the near East, 
her influence is more civilizing than that of Turkey, whose 
affairs are no concern to England. In another way Cobden 
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was a pioneer of the new foreign policy. He was among 
the earliest of our public men who travelled widely, and 
observed for themselves. Beginning with the less unfa- 
miliar * pleasure-grounds of France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Spain, he soon passed the conventional limits. He was as 
cosmopolitan, if not as variously versed in foreign men and 
foreign cities, as Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff or Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. After the school of Cobden had become a 
power in domestic statesmanship, intervention ceased to be 
possible for England in foreign politics, Free-trade and a free 
press had not yet quite done their work. They had rendered 
it impracticable even for a Palmerston to make what in his 
schoolboy phrase he called any more scores off his own bat. 
But Cobden, like Orlando, overthrew more than his enemies. 
He created a school in which Lord Aberdeen and Mr, Glad- 
stone were his aptest scholars. Considering the influence, 
direct as well as indirect, which he exercised, it seems strange 
that he should have found no means to prevent our drifting 
into the Crimean War. 

Those who can recall the incidents of 1849 will recollect that 
English feeling against the Tsar for his treatment of Kossuth 
and Hungary was more bitter than when, five years later, 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth. Lord Palmerston, it is true, 
was not at this time Foreign Secretary. But though at the 
Home Office, he was, as everyone knew, the master spirit of the 
Government. In addition to his resolute and intrepid mind, 
the Home Secretary possessed just then, to a degree seldom 
equalled by a Cabinet Minister, the special knowledge which 
in foreign affairs is most emphatically power. And for this 
reason. During these strenuous years of Palmerston his 
warmest personal friend, his special confidant and partisan, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, was English 
Ambassador in Paris. Napoleon III. himself was not served 
more effectively and ubiquitously by his secret agents than was 
the diplomatist who then represented us at the Elysée. Every 
rumour from the Palace, from the Ministries on the Quai 
d’Orsay, or from the lobbies of the Corps Législatif, did not 
find its way less slowly to the coffee-houses or editors’ offices 
on the Boulevards than to the English Embassy in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. So surely as these tidings of Imperial, of Court, 
of official purpose, or of popular sentiment travelled to Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s writing table, so surely were they transmitted 
through some sure, if unofficial, channel to the Home Secretary 
at Cambridge House. 

Probably Palmerston’s desire for active intervention in his 
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neighbour’s quarrels had died a natural death. If not, he was 
too keen an observer of the signs of the times, too quick to take 
his cue from events, to be ignorant that the public opinion of 
the country and of the age had pronounced irrevocably against 
England incurring any risk outside her sea ramparts, save for 
objects bound up with her Imperial greatness or commercial 
welfare. During the first four decades of this century tempta- 
tions, to a statesman of Palmerston’s impulses and antecedents, 
to fling the English sword into the scales of the European 
balance constantly recurred. The Russian treatment of Kossuth 
was only one among several occasions. But in 1842, such was 
the progress made by the cause of non-intervention, that Lord 
Palmerston could find a plea for denouncing the mission of 
Lord Ashburton to settle the Maine boundary difference with 
the United States as ‘a disgraceful and dangerous arrangement.’ 
Two years later, even the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, as well as Lord Aberdeen, not only did not resent, but 
were actually prepared to entertain, the pretensions of the 
Russian Tsar to the Protectorate of the Greek Church. 

After the Crimean War had come to an end, the Aberdeen 
Government tottered to its fall. The position of Palmerston, 
as Premier by the choice of the whole nation, recalled to his 
admirers the precedent of Chatham or of the younger Pitt. 
But the international tactics, faintly recognised indeed, as we 
have seen, by Canning and by Castlereagh, yet not articulately 
organized into a coherent system till Cobden, were now accepted 
principles of British policy. They were not, however, destined 
to bear their full result till a later General Election, turning, 
like some of its predecessors, purely on foreign policy. It was a 
foreign, and not a domestic, issue which re-established Lord 
Palmerston at Downing Street in 1857. The 10/. constituencies 
showed themselves more belligerent than the representatives 
they returned. The householders pure and simple placed the 
first check, which democracy in this country had as yet imposed, 
upon the Imperial programme of the great man whom Mr. 
Gladstone made it his avowed purpose to countermine. Lord 
Palmerston, with the national approval, repelled the Russian 
designs on India through Persia. Afterwards, amid popular 
enthusiasm, he secured at the cost of a little war the evacuation 
by Persia of Herat. But when, a couple of years later, Lord 
Malmesbury was Foreign Secretary and friction with France 
once more seemed formidable, the storm that had appeared to 
be inevitable was averted by common consent of the two 
peoples. 

At this juncture Lord Malmesbury displayed conclusively a 
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prescience and an insight, that would have done credit to any 
of his predecessors, and that history perhaps has not adequately 
recognised. Between 1859 and 1862, Napoleon III. had staked 
his own reputation and that of his Empire on Italian autonomy. 
Count Buol might protest Austria’s determination to stand Se 
the settlement of 1815. But the English diplomatist, a Tory 
of the Tories, knew, whatever might be the dispositions of the 
English Court, that Mr. Gladstone’s Neapolitan letters, and 
the enthusiasm rising round Garibaldi, had already doomed the 
Austrian occupation of Lombardy. Never, during the second 
half of the present century, has English diplomacy in London 
and in continental capitals been more active than during the 
Franco-Austrian campaign. Readers of Sir Theodore Martin’s 
great biography know that a sincere, if somewhat platonic, 
regard for United Italy did not imply with the English Court 
or Cabinet indifference for the monarchy of the Hapsburgs. 
When, therefore, the French victories of Magenta and Solferino 
followed in quick succession, and when Austria had been driven 
within the Quadrilateral, Napoleon was admonished diploma- 
tically that, if peace were not speedily concluded, Prussia and 
her German allies would march on Paris. The effect was the 
Peace of Villafranca, signed July 11th, 1859. As the result 
soon showed, this instrument satisfied no one, It had been 
conceived in a spirit of autocracy more absolute, and of dis- 
regard for popular feeling more contemptuous, than that which 
characterised the settlement of statesmen and sovereigns at 
Vienna in the fifteenth year of the present century. ‘ We are 
asked,’ exclaimed Lord John Russell, amid the applause of the 
House of Commons, ‘to propose a partition of the peoples of 
Italy as if we had the right to dispose of them.’ Lord John 
Russell was the last of English statesmen to show a British 
spirit by defying foreign laws of pronunciation. He never, 
for instance, spoke of the town that is the centre of the wine 
trade in Southern France as anything else than ‘ Bordux’ (sic). 
He had faithfully expressed the dominant mood of the assem- 
blage when he denounced the dishonesty and the impotence of 
the Franco-Austrian compact. But the movement which we 
have connected with the name of Cobden was not to be put 
back. The policy of European intervention had as finally 
passed by for England as that of the Holy Alliance had become 
an anachronism for Europe. 

The debates which the episode produced brought to the 
front two remarkable exponents of foreign politics in the 
House of Commons. In his Diary for May 8, 1863, Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff makes the following entry :— 

‘An 
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‘ An elaborate and, in its way, very striking oration by Lord Henry 
Lennox, in which he attempted to turn the tables by detailing the 
sufferings of the Bourbonists in the prisons of Naples, was followed 
by a maiden speech from a young man on his own side, Butler- 
Johnstone. This was far away the most successful parliamentary 
début at which I ever assisted.’ 


That, too, was the opinion of no less a critic than Mr. Disraeli. 
The parliamentary débutant had not very long left Oxford, 
where in the schools, and especially in the debating societies 
and essay clubs formed by one or two colleges, he had distin- 
guished himself. The promise of his earliest appearances in the 
House of Commons was never adequately fulfilled. He continued 
to have a seat, at least acutally, so recently as 1874. His 
oe in the House were irregular. Though disavowing 
all ambition for place, he was mortified at being passed over in 
more than one Administration. He seemed latterly to assume 
the fatal attitude of the man with a grievance. He sank into 
the category of those who might have done anything. Ill-health 
did not show his abilities to their best advantage. His wealth 
and indolent good nature marked him as a prey for adventurous 
aliens who knew the fascination which foreign affairs possessed 
for him. Before probably he was himself aware of it, he became 
seriously involved in the toils of Turkish finance. He finally 
disappeared, not only from political life altogether, but from 
the many friends at home whose regard he never lost. 

The speaker whom Butler-Johnstone followed, Lord Henr 
Lennox, was, as the entries in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
Diary show, another orator of conspicuous promise. He had 
been returned to the House of Commons for Chichester at the 
same General Election, and, as has been already seen, had made 
his first oratorical hit in the same debate. The epithet is used 
advisedly, for no one who remembers him to whom it was 
gem can doubt that Lord Henry Lennox was an orator born. 

is apathetic and dilettante manner, his languidly cynical tone, 
were not points to his advantage in a popular assembly. But 
his knowledge of foreign affairs was the result of careful study 
and varied experience on the spot. His vision was keen. His 
judgment, save when his personal predispositions were engaged, 
was good. No one knew this better than Mr. Disraeli. Only 
accidental, but insuperable, reasons prevented Lord Henry’s 
appointment to the office of Foreign Under-Secretary, a post 
which had once been filled by the original of Waldershare in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘Endymion,’ Mr. George Smythe of Canter- 
bury fame, and one of the figures in the ‘ Coningsby’ group. 

Educated Irishmen, not less than educated Scotsmen, have 
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often, to an eminent degree, contributed to the knowledge which 
Parliament possesses of foreign affairs. No one in his day per- 
formed this service more agreeably than Sir W. H. Gregory, 
who entered the House of Commons as Liberal-Conservative 
member for Galway county in 1859. In his youth he had 
seen diplomatic life abroad from the same point of view as 
that from which it was studied by his friend Charles Lever. 
This sort of acquaintance with what may be called the coulisses 
of diplomacy gave him exactly that kind of knowledge which, 
during his earlier manhood, at once entertained and instructed the 
House of Commons. The same knowledge in his later days, after 
his return from the Governorship of Ceylon, made him one of 
the most acceptable personages in London society. 

From the group and at the era now under consideration, 
more famous names emerge. The late Mr. A. W. Kinglake, 
the most illustrious of modern Somersetshire worthies, was not 
an effective speaker in the House of Commons. He had a 
philosophic horror of popular half-knowledge. Constitutionally 
he seemed to shrink from the rough and tumble, the rhetorical 
give and take, of popular debate. His speeches lacked com- 
pression. His voice wanted strength to bring home to his 
hearers the points that were often excellent, and always con- 
scientiously studied. Those who have ever looked into his 
‘ History of the Crimean War’ need not to be told of his anger 
at the annexation of Savoy and Nice by France. A story was 
at this time current which shows alike the weak points and the 
strong of the cultivated man, who, in his exquisite ‘ Eothen,’ set 
a new fashion in contemporary prose. He had delivered a few 
remarks during these discussions, but in a tone inaudible 
save to those who sat on the same bench. A little later in 
the same debate the late Sir Robert Peel also spoke on the 
anti-Bonapartist side. In him, as most will recollect, few of 
the prime qualities of a great orator were wanting. From 
his father he had inherited a voice of superb compass as 
well as an acute and powerful intellect. He had been in the 
diplomatic service. He knew from study on the spot the 
circumstances of the case. On the present occasion he spoke 
even better than usual. To a friend he afterwards frankly 
explained his success by saying that he had done nothing more 
than reproduce, with his advantages of sonorous elocution and 
histrionic gesture, the text of what had fallen still-born from 
Mr. Kinglake, 

This anecdote, which very properly is not noticed by Sir 
Mountstuart, is ‘well found’ rather than true. It aptly 
illustrates, however, the character of the speaking of the two 
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men. What had happened, as private papers now enable us 
to state, was as follows. Sir Robert Peel at this epoch acted 
habitually in concert with Mr. Kinglake and one or two more. 
Both members had privately discussed the subject before they 
delivered themselves on it in the House. The views thus 
expressed may well have been identical, though one orator was 
heard and the other was not. 

A little later, a man,‘ not less notable in letters than 
Mr. Kinglake, the late Mr. Laurence Oliphant, fitfully mingled 
in the discussions of the House of Commons when forei 
policy chanced to be uppermost. The author of ‘ Piccadilly’ 
had been trained in the Foreign Office. On Lord Elgin’s 
mission to China, 1857-9, and as Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin in 
1862, he had mastered thoroughly the problems of the Further 
East. His remarks in St. Stephen’s on this subject secured 
attention, less perhaps from their inherent merit than from the 
attractive notoriety of the speaker. Had Mr. Oliphant com- 
bined the physical vigour and energy of Urquhart with his own 
devotion to the same subjects, he might perhaps have followed 
his predecessor’s example by organizing Urquhart’s Foreign 
Affairs Committees. As it was, Oliphant never ceased to 
labour for the better instruction of the English public on those 
foreign questions that seemed to him of supreme interest for 
England. Long after he had left the House of Commons, when 
he was devoting himself entirely to literature, he started an 
agency to supply London clubs, newspapers, and private 
individuals with intelligence about the course of events in 
Eastern Europe. That machinery was not fully completed 
when, in 1888, its visionary but shrewd inventor died of a 
painful and lingering disease. 

To those who personally remember it, this will seem the 
haleyon period, during this century, of parliamentary eloquence. 
The Lord Robert Cecil of those days, now Prime Minister, had 
made his maiden speech, not on a foreign, but on a domestic 
question—the University Commission of Lord John Russell— 
an effort that secured him the warm compliment of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The speaker had, however, long before this, by study, 
by travel, and by social intercourse, qualified himself for the 
treatment of foreign policy in the press as well as in Parliament. 
When, therefore, he first took part in a speech on the Vienna 
negotiations in the diplomatic discussions of the Crimean War 
period, he handled the subject with the same thoroughness and 
originality with which he had discussed in the old Oxford 
essays the question of Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion condemning the conduct of the Crimean War by the 
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Administration of the day was brought forward after the 
Aberdeen Government had fallen. Lord Robert Cecil, differing 
from some of his Conservative colleagues, held that the resolu- 
tion should be resisted on the ground that it pointed practically 
at Lord Palmerston, though nominally at his predecessors, and, 
if carried, necessarily involved that statesman’s retirement. He 
therefore moved the previous question. His speech was an 
elaborate survey of the international history of the preceding 
five years. It at once raised the level of the whole debate ; it 
established its maker’s claim to the reversion of the Foreign 
Secretaryship when his party should hereafter be in power. 
Those who may compare this discourse of the present Premier, 
forty years ago, with the researches into the hidden causes of 
European events, incidentally interspersed in the volume now 
under review, will be struck by a resemblance in their tone and 
method. There is the same philosophic desire to penetrate 
beneath the surface of events, or behind the small talk of 
diplomatic quidnuncs to the historic agencies primarily at 
work; the same avoidance of banality and commonplace ; 
the same evidence contained in every sentence of accessi- 
bility to information denied to the ordinary commentator 
on events. 

At a subsequent date Sir Mountstuart found himself in a 
different camp from the Lord Robert Cecil of his earlier days. 
He has indeed charitably preserved for us some of Mr. Disraeli’s 
best phrases, as, for instance, that describing the emigration 
movement from Germany, not as an exodus, but as a hemor- 
rhage. As Colonial Under-Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of 1880, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff had criticised 
sharply the foreign policy of his Liberal predecessors. 

The retrospect of this period reminds us that Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff can, when he is in the vein, be as light in hand 
and as instructively entertaining as his Thames-side neighbour 
himself. One of his contributions of this sort to the Eastern 
Question discussions of twenty years ago will bear reproduction 
here. The subject of the discussion was the Cyprus Convention. 
The date of the speech was July 29th, 1878. The speaker had 
admitted the plenary power of the Crown—in other words, of 
Ministers—to conclude treaties without consulting Parliament. 
That which he questioned was whether the alacrity with which 
the Porte and the Powers had placed the Isle of Venus at the 
disposal of the British Cabinet was as absolutely spontaneous 
and sincere as had been alleged ; or whether the letter of the 
Constitution itself had not been interpreted too literally. The 
following were his words :— 
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‘Ministers should remember that complimentary and courteous 
expressions must not be interpreted all too literally. When a 
Spaniard or an Italian tells you that his house and all it contains 
are at your disposition, you may safely understand that he means to 
be very civil and hospitable. But you must not understand him to 
mean that he actually transfers his property to you. If you do, it 
may fare with you as it did with the late Prince Metternich. That 
statesman, being in Rome and in the house of Torlonia, the banker, 
expressed great admiration for an extremely valuable picture which 

mged to his host. Torlonia, with the courteous instincts of his 
country, immediately begged him to consider it as his own. Metter- 
nich, acting with as little discretion as the present Cabinet, took him 
at his word. Torlonia revenged himself to the day of his death by 
telling the story with the epilogue, et le coquin l’'a pris. The Consti- 
tution being an impersonal creature will not be able to tell the story 
to the disadvantage of those who have treated it so badly. The 
Constitutional historian will do that for it. We may be sure he will 
end it with an epilogue at least as severe, if not quite so bitterly 
expressed, as le coquin l'a pris of the plundered Italian. Ministers 
who try to strain the prerogative should remember that the violence 
of the 16th of May was followed by the humiliation of the 14th of 
December, even if their studies in French history do not go further 
back and bring with them more formidable recollections.’ 


Among those who, on the same side as Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
handled the proceedings in Eastern Europe with special 
knowledge, a place should be given to Sir Arthur Otway, an 
old servant of the Foreign Office, now unfortunately not in the 
House of Commons. That among private members there still 
exists under Household Suffrage the capacity for expressing 
national opinion on our foreign relations, with a vigour and a 
grasp worthy of the best parliamentary periods, was also shown 
during the years now under review by Mr. Joseph Cowen, then 
Member for Newcastle. The effect of his deliverances was 
doubtless increased by the Saxon simplicity of his language as 
well as by the studied homeliness of his presence. No native 
of the North of England probably ever quite loses a touch of 
his local accent. Something more than a suspicion of a 
Lancashire burr remained with the great Lord Derby to the 
last. It has always been, especially in impassioned moments, 
noticeable in Mr. Gladstone. The Northumbrian timbre of 
Mr. Cowen’s elocution made his declaration in favour of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Eastern policy the more impressive. He was 
not indeed an unknown man when, twenty years ago, his 
remarkable qualities were flashed upon a a assembly. 
But he was, at least, an unconsidered man. Yet he, perhaps 
more than any other individual on his side, secured for the 
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foreign policy of Mr. Disraeli, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
endorsement of the nation. It was. he also who, a few weeks 
later, interpreted, in language understood by the public as well 
as appreciated by the elect, the floating prejudices against the 
Imperial Titles Bill. 

mong the House of Commons’ speakers on Eastern affairs 
during the period to which the extract from Sir Mountstuart 
belongs, the penultimate survivor of the Young England group 
claims a place. Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who as Lord Lamington 
died in the year 1890, was most probably the original of the 
Buckhurst of ‘Coningsby.’ He reproduced from his place in 
the Popular Chamber all the airy bluffness, and very much 
more than the pleasant power of illustrating any topic in hand 
from his own experience, which Mr. Disraeli has attributed to 
the literary reflection of nearly his oldest friend. During a 
time when world-wide travel was rare in English society, the 
future Lord Lamington had travelled much. When as yet 
cosmopolitan tastes and experiences were so unfashionable as 
not even to be affected by aspirants to notoriety, the Buckhurst 
of his political chief’s first novel had graduated as a citizen of 
the world. There was ever something really fascinating in the 
air of breezy intelligence with which this accomplished Scotch- 
man now illustrated an European situation from his own 
reminiscences of Parisian diplomacy behind the scenes in the 
days of the Bourbons, or threw a retrospective light on Eastern 
affairs in the year of ‘ Peace with honour’ from the bright 
experiences acquired when the Vienna Congress was an inci- 
dent of yesterday or the janissaries of the Sultan had not been 
disbanded, 

To the same school of exposition as Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
belonged the agreeable, always relevant, and often epigram- 
matic sentences with which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
relieved the dulness of discussion, or from his own experience 
of life in European Chanceries playfully rallied debaters who 
themselves had spoken from a ie less esoteric than 
his own. 

In our own day men competent to deal with complicated 
questions of foreign affairs have not been wanting in the House 
of Commons. The Foreign Office, for example, has generally 
been represented in the Lower House by men of practical 
knowledge of the affairs of their Department. Our Under- 
Secretaries of the new school have travelled far and wide, have 
taken copious notes by the way, and generally have recorded 
their impressions in instructive volumes. This distinction is 
not the monopoly of any one side. It belongs to Mr. Curzon, 
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to Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, and conspicuously to Sir Charles 
Dilke. No official of our day trained himself by wider and 
deeper labour for the office which he filled in the Administra- 
tion of 1880 than the last gentleman. His methods were exactly 
the reverse of those practised by some parliamentarians who 
had ruled the Foreign Office. His excellent accent in pro- 
nouncing French proper names might have struck Lord John 
Russell as eminently unpatriotic. He had learned from his 
sojourns in Paris to render the name of the then Foreign 
Minister in France, Monsieur Barthélemy St. Hilaire, not only 
as if it were one word, but almost as if it were a dissyllable. 
His set speeches on foreign affairs during his Under-Secretary- 
ship were in the House of Commons inconsiderable ; they were 
cautiously reserved for popular platforms. His replies to 
questions were models of condensed and guarded statement, 
which seldom failed to show a well-stored mind as well as a 
wary tongue. 

Among those who rank as authorities on foreign politics in 
the existing House of Commons is one whose claims cannot be 
ignored, however much we may often disagree with the conclu- 
sions at which he arrives, Mr. Henry Labouchere has striven 
so persistently to enliven the dulness of St. Stephen’s that he 
enjoys at once the advantage and the disadvantage of not being 
taken seriously. Observers are apt to forget how great an 
inherited aptitude for affairs he has shared with his most 
sagacious uncle, and how varied is the first-hand knowledge of 
international relations which he has acquired in his diversified 
experiences, His possession of these qualities has served, and 
may serve again, to remind ambitious jesters in the House of 
Commons, that the humour to which there is no background of 
serious knowledge is apt to miscarry in debate. 

‘Show me your House of Commons, and I will tell you your 
foreign policy,’ said Mr. Disraeli. It is generally assumed, to 
some extent it may be true, that in a Popular Chamber, thrice 
reformed, foreign affairs are likely to excite less interest than a 
discussion in Committee on a City improvement measure, or 
the debate on the second reading of an opposed Railway Bill. 
The appetite that secured so close a hearing to the valuable 
studies of European questions orally contributed by Sir Edward 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, has ceased to exist. How far 
that may be true is mere speculation. The instance of Mr. 
Joseph Cowen mentioned above may serve to remind us of 
one or two indubitable facts. Whenever it is to the national 
interest that great issues of Imperial procedure should be raised 
and discussed in the Lower House, neither the occasion, the 

capacity, 
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capacity, the knowledge, nor the man will be wanting. So true 
is it that great crises automatically generate the ability to deal 
with them and the special knowledge to supply the counsel that 
the emergency requires. These have existed in the past; 
probably in the future they will be again forthcoming, from 
some individual in whom such gifts are least suspected to reside. 

It is true that, to a certain extent and for obvious reasons, 
the Upper House has already, in the region of reaggg, Rago. 
assumed the mantle of the representative body. e Peers 
really divide the representation of the Lage 9 with the Commons. 
It is natural that by degrees the burden of diplomatic discussion 
should have gravitated to the Chamber which is at once the 
school, and, after their labours, the resting-place, of ambassadors 
and diplomatists of ambassadorial rank. The House of Lords, 
indeed, to-day resembles, and long has resembled, more closely 
than is realized, the House of Commons as that assembly had 
been in the palmy days of its foreign policy discussions. The 
House of Lords, that is to say, is now not more largely drawn 
from the educated or upper classes than was the House of 
Commons then. It is inevitable that, in respect of the leisure 
and the varied social interest which quicken the appreciation 
of foreign affairs, a Chamber, constituted like the hereditary 
House, should have the advantage. As time goes on, the tide 
of diplomatic debate must flow in the direction of that Chamber. 
But recent experience furnishes an abundant guarantee that 
when, in the external relations of the British monarchy and 
commonwealth, critical conjunctures arise, there will be no lack 
of commoners, unknown perhaps to-day, but sure then to estab- 
lish for themselves a reputation, who will be able to exercise by 
their opportune knowledge or by their enlightened patriotism 
an effective control of the most powerful Minister or ambitious 
Secretary of State whose hand is for the moment on the 
national helm. 
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Art. VII.—1. Poems of John Donne. Edited by E. K. Cham- 
bers, with an Introduction by George Saintsbury. London, 
1896. 

2. The Works of Laurence Sterne. Six Volumes. London, 
1894. 

3. Poems of John Keats. Edited by G. Thorn Drury, with an 
Introduction by R. Bridges. London, 1896. 


MPRESSIONISM is a word, to repeat the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, ‘in the air’ just now. In every department of 
Art we hear of the ‘Impressionist.’ There is impressionist 
music, there are impressionist pictures, there is impressionist 
literature, even impressionist criticism. Dilettantes and culture- 
mongers in their hosts belaud impressionism as an esthetic 
revolution ; but very few seem to know what they really mean 
by the term. 

The aim, we take it, of an impressionist is to excite or recall 
an emotion or a set of emotions more or less familiar to his 
public. His appeal is to experience, his medium is the feelings, 
his method a style of suggestion rather than of representation. 
‘Tones’ and ‘ values’ in a painting; the leit motif in music ; in 
literature, words grouped and chosen not so much for their 
graphic accuracy as for their pregnant though sometimes vague 
associations, are examples of this method—one, moreover, often 
appreciated for its nuances by its devotees, bss apart from its 
reasonable effects on the ordinary mind. That such a method 
has its peculiar fitness we should be the last to deny ; but when 
it is claimed that the whole domain of Art is a province of the ~ 
emotions, it is difficult to be serious ; the pretensions, moreover, 
of modern impressionism to novelty are absolutely unfounded. 
There were impressionists in the later days of Elizabeth, and, 
again, impressionists when George III. was king. The first 
were the outcome of Renaissance riot and Italian influence ; the 
second were part of that reaction against formalism which in 
religion was evidenced by Wesley, in painting by Romney and 
Gainsborough. In the ag oo essay we shall content ourselves 
with the examples of Dr. Donne, of Sterne, and of Keats as 
the lineal fathers of our literary impressionism. 

We have mentioned the Renaissance, and in this regard some 
explanatory comments are needed, for its spirit was not, as is 
often hastily assumed, a pure revival of Hellenic and Latin 
influence. 

To present an action ancestral or mythical, in language 
heightened yet restrained, was the scope of classical epic and 

drama ; 
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drama ; even their lyrical try—that offspring of moods— 
proved, for the Greek and cer definite and unsentimental. 
Their music shunned what Plato called ‘mixed modes.’ Sad- 
ness was sadness, and joy, joy, to be appropriately expressed ; 
and in reading them the modern feels that they are plain studies 
in the general grief or gladness; a certain stiffness and stateli- 
ness indeed clings to them all; the individual note is, in the 
main, missing; they treat the mass rather than the segment; 
their passions are not violent ; petulance is no factor in their 
pathos; perplexity is absent from their musings. Catullus 
himself, the least classical of the classics—with his strong 
sense of sunny life ever veering towards the absolute gloom of 
the grave—never discloses undercurrents or backwaters in his 
transparent ripples of verse. Lesbia’s sparrow is dead; Lesbia 
weeps ; there’s an end. Let Lesbia and the poet live and love 
together, for the night cometh when no man can live or love. 
Everywhere, even in his least effusions, there is finality—a 
distinct statement with what we should now describe as ‘a 
moral ’—no attempts at hinting things ‘that do often lie too 
deep for tears’; still less any endeavours to move us incident- 
ally or indirectly. What is understood by us as the ‘ senti- 
mental ’ is alien from the classical style. 

The revival, then, of paganism in the sixteenth century was 
not of itself likely to stimulate the personal and plaintive side 
of literature. The classical models were imitated ; their licence 
was exceeded ; both conduct and opinion were in revolt against 
the tyranny .of priests and the formulas of Schoolmen; free 
thought and free living were equally rampant ; insurgent indi- 
viduality asserted itself against derided discipline to the verge 
of orgy. But side by side with these tendencies was the 

allel—in some respects the similar—rebellion of the Refor- 
mation, which, whether, as in England, founded on a national 
protest against foreign interference, or, as in Germany, on a 
democratic impatience of papal dictation, was consistent in 
this, that it reasserted the claim to private judgment and restored 
the Bible to the people. One cannot overestimate the power of 
our own noble version on English literature ; it is hardly too 
much to say that its largeness of vocabulary was Shakespeare’s. 

The licence then of the Renaissance Hellenism was leavened 
and tempered by the liberty of the Reformation Hebraism. 
Now, the Hebrew genius, from Genesis to Heine, is eminently 
personal and plaintive. The Scriptures teem with lyrical 
appeals to the inner life of feeling, of aspiration, of emotion; 
and their machinery is consequently one of vivid suggestion, of 
passionate exaltation, rather than of eloquent reasoning or har- 
monious 
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monious presentment. To employ the jargon of the Schools, 
the Scriptures are ‘ subjective’; the classics, ‘objective.’ ‘It’ 
was the theme of Greece and Rome ; ‘I,’ of Judwa, The Pagan 
contemplated man in his relation to externals; the Hebrew, in 
his relation to inward life. Compare, for one instant, Job’s ‘ yet 
man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward,’ with the 
rabrpata pabnpara sentiment in Herodotus, the ‘Agamemnon,’ 
or the ‘Symposium,’ and this difference is manifest ; or Pindar’s 
oxias dvap avOpwros with ‘All those things are passed away 
like a shadow and as a post that hasted by’: in the addition 
appears the distinction. What Greek or Roman would have 
imaged death by the silver cord being loosed and the golden 
bowl being broken when the mourners go about the streets 
and man goeth to his long home? These are the notes of 
sentimental impressionism ; whereas the darkness covering the 
eyes of Homeric heroes, the ‘Quisque suos patimur manes’ 
of Virgil, the ‘Non omnis moriar’ of Horace, fail to strike 
or stir the chords of inmost feeling. Again, contrast the av7- 
piOyov yédacwa of AEschylus with Job’s ‘When the morning 
stars sang together and the sons of God shouted for joy.’ The 
one is the expression of plastic art, the other is akin to music ; 
and the essence of music is its subjectivity. Both the Old and 
the New Testaments are pervaded by a sense of the infinite 
environing the individual, while the emphasis of the classical 
accent is, as we have said, finality objectively sublimed. In the 
personal and plaintive is to be found the method of what we 
style ‘Impressionism.’ It is just this quality, and not his 
acquaintance with the mythology of Lempriére, that makes 
Keats an impressionist ; just this, and not his whimsical irregu- 
larities, that so causes us to regard Sterne ; just this, and not 
his euphuisms and conceits, that places Donne in the same 
category. 

It follows from what we have urged that impressionist writing 
is a department of sentimental literature eminently adapted for 
lyrical poetry, or for such prose as lends itself to vivid glimpses 
of life or nature through the medium of awakened associations. 
But it is not to be restricted to lyrical poetry. ‘ Here I and 
sorrow sit,’ for example, strikes an intenser note of desolation 
than pages of descriptive analysis: ‘I kissed thee ere I killed 
thee’ flashes before us the speaker’s whole complex nature ; so does 
Shylock’s ‘I had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; I would 
not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys’; so, again, does 
Gretchen’s rs 

*‘ Doch—alles, was mich dazu trieb, 
Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb!’ 
None 
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None the less, however, is it unsuitable for prolonged or’ 
sustained employment ; it is only truthful, and, by consequence, 
valuable, where the incompleteness, so to speak, of its statement 
is counterbalanced by the completeness of its suggestion, The 
tests, then, of how and when it is used must be applied, and 
we should never allow ourselves to believe that impressionism 
is per se a royal road to imaginative interpretation or is to be 
admired as an end in itself. 

‘Donne,’ says Mr. Saintsbury, in his excellent preface, ‘is 
eminently of that kind which lends itself to sham liking, to 
coterie worship, to a false enthusiasm.’ But again, ‘ Always in 
him are the two conflicting forces of intense enjoyment of the 
present, and intense feeling of the contrast of that present with 
the future. He has at once the transcendentalism which saves 
sensuality, and the passion which saves mysticism. He was 
of the first order of poets, but he was not of the first among the 
first.’ It is just from such a nature that we should expect 
impressionism ; and, when we add that he was a profound 
pessimist, the personal, the plaintive, the restive timbre is 
only natural, Mr. Saintsbury himself bears out, though he has 
not attempted to explain, what we have adduced as to the temper 
of the Renaissance by saying that ‘its peculiar pessimism was 
perfectly different from that of classical times, and can only be 
paralleled by the spirit of Ecclesiastes.’ 

Dr. John Donne’s career, like his poetry, was stormy and 
chequered. The son of a merchant, he quitted Cambridge, 
after a residence at Oxford, to study at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
early inherited a competence, and immediately entered upon 
a career of pleasure, of travel, and, perhaps, of military service. 
In 1596 he accompanied Essex to Spain, and on his return 

resumed to contract a clandestine marriage with Anne Moore, 
i Egerton’s niece, an audacity for which he was imprisoned. 
After his reunion with his wife, he joined the family and fortunes 
of Sir Robert Drury, with whom he journeyed on an embassy 
to France. It was not, according to Mr, Saintsbury’s account,* 
till 1615 that he—apparently born to Roman Catholicism— 
became an ordained priest ; and eventually, after a diplomatic 
mission with Lord Hay to Germany, chaplain to King James, 
reacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and eventually Dean of St. Paul’s, 
he death of his wife in 1617 contributed to sap his spirits, 
and, after a long illness, he died in 1631. 
By turns erotic and devotional, always morbid and fantastic, 





* According to Walton’s Life, he was orduined in 1614; and, after ordina- 
tion and after his wife’s death, went with Lord Hay. 
of 
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of considerable culture and attainments, his fervid originality 
stands out irregular and unrestrained among the brilliant 
galaxies of his age. His power of suggesting ideas was extra- 
ordinary ; to employ his own phrase, he was wont to ‘ ideate,’ 
and, although one cannot say of him, as he said of Sidney, 
that 


‘ > 





Twas a double power by which he sung 
The highest matter in the noblest form’ ; 


still, no one, not even Keats, has conveyed subtler grades of 
feeling by the sound and significance of irresistible cadences. 
Indeed, he is often far nearer to Keats than he is to his con- 
temporaries, as witness the following fragments :— 


‘Doth not a Teneriffe or higher hill 
Rise so high like a rock, that one might think 
The floating moon would shipwreck there and sink ?’ 


‘ Change is the nursery 
Of music, joy, life, and eternity.’ 


‘ and though she have shut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth stay.’ 





And, again— 


‘ When if a slow-paced star had stolen away 
From the observer’s marking, he might stay 
Two or three hundred years to see it again.’ 


‘ For the world’s beauty is decay’d or gone— 
Beauty ; that’s colour and proportion.’ 


Or the famous— 
‘ Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.’ 


Or, once more, what Mr. Saintsbury justly considers that most 
striking and original of Donne’s many prose and verse medita- 
tions on death, as— 
‘ But a groom, 
Which brings a taper to the outward room, 
Whence thou spiest first a little glimmering light, 
And after brings it nearer to thy sight.’ 


Nor can we, lastly, refrain from citing in extenso one of the 
songs, that it seems to us might almost have been indited by 
Keats himself. It is called ‘The Goodmorrow ’ :— 

Vol. 185.— No. 369. N ‘I wonder, 
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‘I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did, till we loved ? were we not weaned till then ? 
But sucked on country pleasures, childishly ? 
Or snorted we in the Seven Sleepers’ den ? 
*T was so; but this, all pleasures fancies be ; 
If ever any beauty I did see 
Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 


‘ And now goodmorrow to our waking souls, 
Which watch not one another out of fear ; 
For love all love of other sights controls, 
And makes one little room an everywhere. 
Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 
Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown ; 
Let us possess one world ; each hath one, and is one. 


‘ My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
And true plain hearts do in the faces rest ; 
Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining west ? 
Whatever dies, was not mixed equally 
If our two loves be one, or thou and I 
Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die.’ 


‘Have you never,’ ejaculates Keats in one of his letters, ‘ by 


being surprised with an old melody in a delicious place by a 
delicious voice, felt over again your very speculations and 
surmises at the time it first operated on your soul?’ Here in 
truth is the secret of the method that links the sixteenth-century 
‘ Anatomist of the World’ with the eighteenth-century singer of 
‘Endymion ’—the method of sensuous suggestion, the method of 
the true impressionist. With this difference, however, in its 
results, that the former charmed his contemporaries with it into 
enthusiasm, the latter surprised them into rebuff. Ben Jonson 
generously applauded Donne ; there was no reviewer to chill the 
fantasies of the Jacobean who succeeded to a tumult of thought, 
language, and sensation that may aptly be termed the French 
Revolution of literature. 

Donne’s poems are divided into ‘ Divine’ and ‘Profane ;’ 
the latter mainly the products of his wilder youth, the former of 
his more spiritual maturity. Both are conspicuous for ‘the 
amorousness of an harmonious soul,’ to borrow his own 
description. As Walton wrote beneath the frontispiece to the 
edition of 1635 :— 


‘ Witness this book, thy Emblem which begins 
With Love; but ends with sighs and tears for sins.’ 
But 
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But the remarkable feature of them all is that none of them 
are addressed to the romantic themes, classic or chivalrous, 
which engrossed his brother bards. The praise of friends by 
‘ verse letters,’ the praise of women through songs and sonnets, 
the praise of both by ‘ Elegies,’ ‘ Epicedes, and ‘ Obsequies,’ 
the praise of God through the so-called ‘ Divine Poems ’—these, 
if we except the ‘Satires,’ for the most part nugatory, and the 
‘Anatomy of the World,’ by far his finest series, exhaust the 
subjects of his muse. We find no poet of his period with so 
limited a range. The workings of his own heart and soul are 
indeed his only theme, nor does he, like Keats, attempt to 
transfer them to the nature around or the centuries behind him. 
He never treats humanity in combination; he is the mere 
diarist of his own feelings, detached and rarefied, as it were, 
from his own experiences. Such a phenomenon is unique in 
English literature. But in proportion to the narrowness of its 
focus is the intensity of his impressionism. That portion of 
the ‘Anatomy’ which is based on ‘The Religious Death of 
Mistress Elizabeth Drury,’ and styled by him ‘ Of the progress 
of the soul,’ exhibits to the full magnificence of emotion, echoed, 
so to say, through associative sound. It is here that we light 
upon— 

i ‘ No soul—whiles with the luggage of this clay 
It cloggéd is—can follow thee half-way.’ 


Here, that unapproached and celebrated couplet-— 


‘ These hymns thy issue may increase so long 
As till God’s great Venite change the song.’ 


Here, two of the most significant passages already quoted ; here, 
that epitome of the body— 


‘Think, when ’twas grown to most, ’twas a poor inn, 
A province pack’d up in two yards of skin.’ 


Nor are the beauties of his ‘ verse-letters’ less fine, if less 
frequent. How perfect is the emphatic picture of rustic 
squiredom in— 

‘ You do not duties of societies, 
If from th’ embrace of a loved wife you rise, 
View your fat beasts, stretch’d barns, and labour’d fields, 
Eat, play, ride, take all joys which all day yields.’ 


How large in tone and type— 


‘ But though she (i.e. the sea) part us, to hear my oft prayers 

For your increase, God is as near me here ; 

And to send you what I shall beg, His stairs 
In length and ease are alike everywhere.’ 

N How 
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How Shakespearean in ring and rhythm— 


‘ Love that imparts in everything delight 
Is fancied in the soul, not in the sight.’ 


The same may be said of 


‘ Alas, 
How little poison cracks a crystal glass!’ 


in his elegy on the Lady Markham; of ‘Great Destiny the 
Commissary of God,’ and of ‘To the brain, the soul’s bed- 
chamber, went,’ in the ‘Metempsychosis.’ His songs and sonnets 
are no less characteristic, though often more rugged and unequal. 
We will transcribe two of the most tuneful :— 


The Sun rising. 


* Busy old fool, unruly sun, 
Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows, and through curtains, call on us ? 

Must to thy notions lovers’ seasons run ? 
Saucy, pedantic wretch, go chide 

Late schoolboys and sour prentices, 
Go tell Court-huntsmen that the King will ride, 

Call country ants to harvest offices ; 
Love, all alike, no season knows nor clime, 
Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time.’ 


Break of Day. 


‘ Stay, O sweet, and do not rise; 
The light that shines comes from thine eyes ; 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part. 
Stay, or else my joys will die, 
And perish in their infancy.’ 


And, lastly, the ‘Divine Poems’ are in some respects the most 
extraordinary of all. We doubt if the impressionist method 
has ever since been applied to sacred lyrics. In the ‘ Hymn to 
Christ, at the author's last going into Germany,’ occurs a 
remarkable passage :— 


*I sacrifice this island unto Thee, 
And all whom I love there, and who love me ; 
When I have put our seas ’twixt them and me, 
Put Thou Thy seas betwixt my sins and Thee.’ 


Here the style is sincere and successful. Beautiful also are 
numbers 23 and 24, which we shall quote in full, as a final 
testimony to this first father of English literary impressionism :— 

* Hear 
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‘Hear us, O hear us, Lord; to Thee 

A sinner is more music, when he prays, 
Than spheres’ or angels’ praises be, 

In panegyric Alleluias. 

Hear us, for, till Thou hear us, Lord, 
We know not what to say ; 

Thine ear to our sighs, tears, thoughts, gives voice and word ; 
O Thou who Satan heard’st in Job’s sick day, 
Hear Thyself now, for Thou in us dost pray. 


‘ That we may change to evenness 
This intermitting aguish piety: 
That snatching cramps of wickedness, 
And apoplexies of fast sin may die ; 
That music of Thy promises, 
Not threats in thunder may 
Awaken us to our just offices ; 
What in Thy book Thou dost, or creatures say, 
That we may hear, Lord, hear us when we pray.’ 


Surely the ‘Thou in us dost pray’ is what modern critics 
would term an ‘epoch-making’ thought, and yet it is through 
emotion that we realize it, and despite a crabbed and involved 


form of metre. We have, we imagine, discoursed enough to show 
that, if our definition of impressionism be just, Donne is an 
impressionist, and cited enough to give a fair notion of his 
quality ; for, as might be guessed, he is inapt for prolonged 
effort, and therefore as well exemplified by brilliant facets as by 
a closer examination of the whole jewel. On his grossnesses 
and disfigurements we have not dwelt, as they are beside our 
present purpose. 

When we turn to Laurence Sterne, we are confronted 
by the curiosity of sustained instead of spasmodic impres- 
sionism. ‘Oh for a life of sensation instead of thoughts!’ 
once sighed Keats in a letter to his friend Bailey; fortu- 
nately for himself, he did not permanently mean it. Sterne, 
however, did mean this; and, so far as he was able—and he 
was consummately able—set it to the tune of a sentimen- 
tality indiscriminately applied, and a style one of the most 
exquisite in our language. For here again—much as we 
are constrained to blame him—we recognise a true impres- 
sionist: one who, if we may so hint it, indicates forms by 
shadows, not by haze. It is the latter process that so often 
marks and mars our end-of-the-century pseudo-impressionism ; 
the vague mistiness substituted for realities, instead of the re- 
flexions and refractions recalling and renewing them. Let us 
not be misunderstood. The realities which Sterne adumbrated 

are 
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are not those with which poetic earnestness is wont to grapple. 
Like the characters mentioned by Adeimantus in Plato’s ‘ Re- 
public,’ he is one ém) wavta Ta reyopeva Homep erimrTopevos. 
Good humour, a sense of humour always good, tolerance, in- 
difference to our own mishaps, sympathy with our neighbour’s, 
—these, and their like, are the best he has to offer. As for his 
butterfly tragicomicalities of romance, his volatile nasty-nice- 
ties of intrigue, whatever excuse they may have in human 
foible, or may have had in the vogue of the day, they are 
unworthy of his wonderful talents. Thackeray is so far justified 
in his grave censure of Sterne’s defects, Sterne refused to take 
life seriously, and it is all the more surprising that, notwith- 

standing, his works should exhibit so much enduring merit. 
There are two hollow catchwords (representing phases equally 
hollow) of later eighteenth-century fiction: the one is ‘ Philo- 
sophy, the other ‘Sensibility.’ The ‘Philosopher,’ even of 
Fielding, meant simply a man who solaced his own mis- 
fortunes by the consideration of another’s; the man of sensi- 
bility—especially in Sterne—signified a creature ready to gush 
on the slightest provocation. Every beggar, each caged bird, 
or unfortunate insect, or obstinate donkey, each mischance on 
the wayside of life, evokes the inevitable tear or sob—and then 
he frisks off again to a fresh whimsy. His characters (or some- 
times want of characters) are for ever fumbling for their handker- 
chiefs and wiping their eyes; but it is all a transient and often 
a trumpery emotion, administered too in doses not strong 
enough to be morbid; it is maudlin; it is theatrical ; it gapes 
for applause, even in the generous outburst aneat the negress, 
Yorick, indeed, flirts with Fancy, and ogles rather than loves 
her. Thackeray is right. Sterne is an acrobat ; his nimbleness 
and alacrity astonish, but they do not inspire respect. But 
here cavil must end and criticism admire. How splendidly his 
tricks are performed! With what ease and grace! with what 
manner! with what style! How much Thackeray himself 
borrowed from the rambling, ambling informality of that style! 
There, in truth, we have the secret of Sterne’s immortality—his 
style; and the style was impressionist, the impressionism of a 
fantastic juggler with emotions and sensations. At the risk of 
being wearisome, let us illustrate our point afresh. We are 
accustomed in the theatre to conceive a character, not so much 
from the thing said as from the voice, the gesture, the appear- 
ance ; we have witnessed a notable instance of this lately in 
the person of Svengali, whose influence is hinted by an 
assemblage of such indications rather than from any enlightening 
utterance. Such is Sterne’s style: the scent that recalls the 
flower, 
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flower, the shell that re-echoes the waves, the lock of hair that 
summons back the vanished presence, the tone of a sentence 
that imparts the motive of its delivery. And when, as in 
‘Tristram Shandy’ and the ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ the matter is 
a tissue of humours and vagaries, this manner becomes not 
only the fittest vehicle, but is itself interwoven with the medley 
—at once colour and substance, as it were, conjoined ther- 
mometer and pulse. The style is in such cases the book. 

‘ Writing,’ asseverates Sterne, ‘when properly managed (as you 
may be sure I think mine is), is but a different name for conversation. 
As no one who knows what he is about in good company, would 
venture to talk all ; so no author who understands the great boundaries 
of decorum and good breeding, would presume to think all! The 
truest respect which you can pay to the reader’s understanding, is to 
halve this matter amicably, and leave him something to imagine in 
his turn as well as yours.’ 


And again :— 
‘I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a horse worth riding 
on, to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will give up 


the reins of his imagination into his author’s hands—be pleased he 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore.’ 


And once more :— 
‘ Writers of my stamp have one principle in common with painters. 
Where an exact copying makes our pictures less striking, we choose 


the less evil; deeming it even more pardonable to trespass against 
truth, than beauty.’ 


The first two quotations stamp Sterne as an antagonist of 
the classical, the last as a champion of the impressionist 
manner, for by ‘truth’ we take him to mean outward facts and 
not inward nature ; not to speak of another passage, where the 
author flippantly observes, ‘I begin with writing the first sen- 
tence,—and trusting to Almighty God for the second.’ Sterne’s 
workmanship might not inaptly be called ‘ Pictures without 
palettes.’ Everyone recollects, if only from Thackeray’s repe- 
tition of it in his ‘ English Humourists,’ the famous passage in 
‘Tristram Shandy, beginning, ‘*T'was in the road betwixt 
Nismes and Lunel,’ which resembles a glowing pastoral by 
Gainsborough, and is perhaps the best instance of Sterne’s 
supremacy in word-painting. But there is another less hack- 
neyed and very nearly as fine in the episode of ‘ Poor Maria’ :— 

‘—They were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and I instantly let 
down the foreglass to hear them more distinctly.—‘’Tis Maria,” 
said the postillion, observing I was listening.—* Poor Maria,” con- 
tinued he (leaning his body on one side to let me see her, for he was 
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in a line betwixt us), “is sitting upon a bank playing her vespers 
upon her pipe, with her little goat beside her.” 

‘The young fellow uttered this with an accent and look so per- 
fectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow I would 
give him a four-and-twenty sous piece when I got to Moulins.— 

* And who is poor Maria?” said I. 

‘The love and pity of all the villages around us,” said the 
postillion :—“It is but three years ago that the sun did not shine 
upon 80 fair, so quick-witted and amiable a maid; and better fate 
did Maria deserve than to have her banns forbid by the intrigues of 
the curate of the parish who publish’d them.” 

‘He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short pause, put 
the pipe to her mouth and began the air again ;—they were the same 
notes—yet were ten times sweeter. 

‘“—ITt is the evening service to the Virgin,” said the young man ; 
—* But who has taught her to play it, and how she came by her pipe, 
no one knows: we think that Heaven has assisted her in both ; for, 
ever since she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only 
consolation; she has never once had the pipe out of her hand, but 
plays that service upon it almost day and night.” 

‘ The postillion delivered this with so much discretion and natural 
eloquence, that I could not help deciphering something in his face 
above his condition, and should have sifted out his history, had not 
poor Maria taken such full possession of me. We had got up by this 
time almost to the bank where Maria was sitting: She was in a thin 
white jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up into a silk 
net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one 
side ;—She was beautiful; and if ever I felt the full force of an 
honest heartache, it was the moment I saw her. 

‘God help her! Poor damsel! above an hundred masses” 
(said the postillion) “have been said in the several parish churches 
and convents around for her,—but without effect ; we have still hopes, 
as she is sensible for short intervals, that the Virgin at last will 
restore her to herself ; but her parents, who know her best, are hope- 
less upon that score, and think her senses are lost for ever.” 

‘ As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so melancholy, 
so tender and querulous, that 1 sprung out of the chaise to help her, 
and found myself sitting betwixt her and her goat before I relapsed 
from my enthusiasm. Maria look’d wistfully for some time at me, 


and then at her goat—and then at me,—and then at her goat again, 
and so on alternately.’ 


Could any impression be more charmingly and delicately 
rendered? This half-witted pensive girl, ‘the air again—the 
same notes—yet ten times sweeter,’ the chirruping postilion, 
the man of sensibility in his remise, we feel them all and their 
atmosphere with complete suddenness. What a subject for a 
painter, yet what artist could rival the author? Some will tell 
us that Sterne founded himself on his favourite Cervantes and 

Rabelais; 
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Rabelais; but the flavour that makes his best defies alike 
pedigree and analysis. It is the gossamer impressionism which 
he christened ‘Shandean.’ Then, again, how exquisitely etched 
is the death-bed of the elder Le Fevre! 


‘There was a frankness in my Uncle Toby,—not the effect of 

familiarity, but the cause of it,—which let you at once into his soul, 
and showed you the goodness of his nature. To this, there was some- 
thing in his looks and voice and manner superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter under him; so 
that before my Uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insensibly pressed up close to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling 
it towards him. The blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were 
waxing cold and slow within him, and were retreating to their last 
citadel, the heart,—rallied back ;—the film forsook his eyes for a 
moment ;—he looked up wistfully in my Uncle Toby’s face ;—then 
cast a look upon his boy ;—and that ligament, fine as it was, was never 
broken.—Nature instantly ebbed again ;—the film returned to its 
place ;—the pulse fluttered,—stopp’d,—went on,—throbb’d,—stopp’d 
again,—moved,—stopp’d.— Shall I go on ?—No.’ 
How opposite this to the descriptive method! We not only 
hear the gradually fainter ticking of the heart, but we share the 
suspense and sorrow. How fine, that phrase of beckoning to the 
unfortunate ‘to come and take shelter under him’! The lights 
and shadows are all there without our knowing why; we are 
sympathizers as well as spectators by magic—by the magic of the 
style. And it is not merely in show specimens that the spell is 
exercised. With what honest unaffectedness is the character of 
Uncle Toby revealed! Sterne was not always a self-conscious 
juggler, as the following passage with its inimitable ‘little 
circle of thy pleasures’ demonstrates. There is no titillation of 
the heartstrings here. 


‘ Here—but why here, rather than in any other part of my story ? 
—I am not able to tell:—but here it is—my heart stops me to pay 
to thee, my dear Uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe thy 
goodness.—Here let me thrust my chair aside, and kneel down upon 
the ground, whilst I am pouring forth the warmest sentiment of love 
for thee, and veneration for the excellence of thy character, that ever 
virtue and nature kindled in a nephew’s bosom.—Peace and comfort 
rest for evermore upon thy head! Thou enviedst no man’s comforts, 
—insultedst no man’s opinions,—thou blackenedst no man’s character, 
—devouredst no man’s bread! Gently, with faithful Trim behind thee, 
didst thou ramble round the little circle of thy pleasures, jostling no 
creature in thy way: for each one’s sorrows thou hadst a tear; for 
each man’s need thou hadst a shilling. Whilst I am worth one to 
pay a weeder,—thy path from thy door to thy bowling green shall 
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never be grown up.— Whilst there is a rood and a half of land in the 
Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear Uncle Toby, shall never 
be demolish’d.’ 

It is a very window to the soul. So is Trim’s humorous pathos, 
‘ Your honour knows I have neither wife nor child.—I can have 
no sorrows in this world.’ So, in apostrophizing the delights of 
travel, is the phrase of beholding ‘ Vertiginous, the rocks, the 
mountains, the cataracts, and all the hurry which Nature is in 
with all her great works about her.’ And that marvellous 
interpretation of a curtsey from the ‘Sentimental Journey’ :— 


‘The young girl made me more a humble courtesy than a low 
one :—’twas one of those quiet, thankful sinkings where the spirit 
bows itself down—the body does no more than it. I never gave 
a girl a crown in my life which gave me half the pleasure.’ 


And its pendant, ‘the mortality of Trim’s hat’ :— 


*«_Are we not here now?” continued the Corporal; “and are 
we not ”—(dropping his hat plump on the ground, and pausing before 
he pronounced the word)—* gone! ina moment?” The descent of 
the hat was as if-a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the 
crown of it.—Nothing could have expressed the sentiment of 
mortality, of which it was the type and forerunner, like it ;—it fell 
dead ;—the Corporal’s eye fixed upon it as upon a corpse ;—and 
Susannah burst into a flood of tears.’ 


Many other illustrations occur to one; but for such as question 
Sterne’s persistence in the world of style, let the reminder serve 
that, among more than one of the phrases supposed by the 
modern to be peculiar to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, ‘ But that is 
another story,’ is derived from Sterne. This was his power. 
‘He saw Kings, and courts, and silks, of all colours in such 
strange lights,’ to repeat another sentence of his own: and 
not only kings and courts, but waifs and strays of the clattering 
high-road, and the whole coterie of amiable eccentrics whose 
cream he loved to skim, This, we repeat, was his power. With 
the weaknesses ineradicable from his character and life, with 
his foibles and fickleness, we are not here concerned. It is 
enough for us to have maintained his right in succession to a 
throne among the true impressionists of our literature. 

In John Keats we come to the greatest impressionist we 
have ever had, or, it seems to us, are ever likely to have: for 
his whole essence, the entire scope of his aspiring genius, is im- 
pressionist of the first order. It was not only that he, like Donne 
in far inferior degree, sought to distil his own emotions into 
music rather than to record; still less was he cramped by the 
sentimental staginess of Sterne; but before all things he was the 

impressionist 
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impressionist of Nature, tremulous to every mood of awe, homage, 
or companionship that the world around can strike into the heart 
of man. Keats’s mastery of the visual and visible does not, 
however, like Wordsworth’s, spring from the observant eye of 
imagination, or, like Shelley’s, from a heart imbued with the 
ethereal, but rather from the senses, if we may so express it. It 
is sensuous, emotional, impressionist. The very voice of such 
lines as— 
‘ Zephyr penitent, 

Who now, ere Phoebus mounts the firmament, 

Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain’ ; 
or— 

‘ Were I in such a place, I, sure, should pray 

That nought less sweet might call my thoughts away, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown 

Fanning away the dandelion’s down ; 

Than the light music of her nimble toes 

Patting against the sorrel as she goes’ ; 
of 

‘The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook ; sweetly they slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 

A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born from the very sigh that Silence heaves’ ; 


‘ As when heaved anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the shore, 
Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual with a wayward indolence’ ;— 


seems to blend the lilt of melody with the gradations of colour, 
to combine timbre and tone, and, out of their very appeal to the 
senses, to create in a sphere of their own the translated counter- 
part and essence of this; like the fairyland on the threshold of 
Neptune’s palace to which Glaucus ushers Endymion— 
‘ There arose 
A noise of harmony, pulses and throes 
Of gladness in the air.— 
Enchantment 

Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent. 

Delicious symphonies, like airy flowers, 

Budded, and swell’d, and, full blown, shed full showers 

Of light, soft, unseen leaves of sound divine.’ 


It is this enchantment, this ‘ gladness in the air,’ that endeared 
Keats to the English Pre-Raphaelites, who were the first to give 
him popular honour in his own country; this, that would 
doubtless have enshrined him in music, had not his too early 
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death robbed Song of one of her sweetest singers. Who can 
hear without an half-earthly, half-heavenly entrancement that 
most lovely canzonet which the boyish painter-musician simply 
denominated stanzas, and which breathes, so to speak, the very 
essence itself of his hectic aspiration to withhold the talons of 
Time from Beauty |— 


‘In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity : 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety whistle through them ; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


‘In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look. 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time.’ 


And who ever penned a sonnet so quickened with the soul of 
lyric ecstasy as the exquisite 
‘To one who has been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by ; 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls ugh the clear ether silently.’ 


We may hazard the fancy as to how much less celestially Sterne 
would have treated the last image in prose—an image indeed 
whose airiness, though indeed not its purity, he would have 
been certain to coquette with. In the Shandean plane we can 
well imagine its being handled thus— 


‘ But I shall be buried first before I get to my chapter on buttons! 
“It would never have happened” (quoth my Uncle Toby, drawing 
himscif 
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himself up ever so ye “had it not been that the uniform was 
soiled.”—“* By what?” ask’d my father, laying down his pipe, as who 
should say, something must have wetted it. ‘“ A pint of Tarragona, 
Vl wager by all that’s skinful,” guffaw'd Dr. Slop.—* It must have 
been the rain,” said my mother.—* And, faith, twas a rain,” sighed 
Trim.—* An it please your honour, tell them the story of the gipsy’s 
tears.”—* Tell it thyself, Trim,” resumed my Uncle, “ for thou wast 
the cause of it.”—“He fisticuffed him?” surmised my father; 
“gipsies are vagabonds, and doubtless the rascal deserved the 
blow !”—* ’T was a wench,” continued my Uncle, “ whom Trim there 
saved from drowning.” —“ The uniform?” interrupted the doctor.— 
The honest fellow hung down his head, and blushed at the recollec- 
tion; he never did a kind action, but I'll swear he blushed at the 
telling on’t; then, clearing his voice, he began—* I’m cursed if I 
let him tell it now.—Someday perhaps, but now /—Surely, madam, a 
button is worth more than a tear to you. After all, I protest, what is 
a tear ?—A slight moisture from the swelling of the lachrymal gland, 
nothing more ;—and yet the round world may be mirrored in that 
drop! Hath not the too-learned Fandangus in his ponderous ‘ De 
Ampullis Romanorum’ indited a folio fit to fell an ox with on the 
angelic spell of tear-bottles? Did not Gregorio, Archbishop of 
Treves, prove to a demonstration that the dew falls straight from the 
orb of Gabriel ?—One pang for human folly, and it starts—a limpid, 
seraphic grief.—It glints—it glides—a drip, drip, drip of crystal 
gently nearing our duller sphere. Heavenly large at birth, the 
bubble shrinks by transit—smaller, still smaller—till at length ’tis 
winnowed into tiny sparkles and drank up by the thirsty fields,”— 
“ And I hung them out to dry!” sobbed Lavinia.’ 


Thus, perchance, Sterne after his manner. But Keats dazes 
and sometimes clogs us by the surfeit of his sensuous paradise. 
We lose our way in his labyrinth of glow and melody. The 
word-symphonies and pictures dazzle us, but the human interest 
becomes indistinct and a mirage. This, perhaps, is the real reason 
why Keats so revelled in what he deemed the Hellenic spirit. 
Keats was no Greek: his attitude towards myth and legend is 
intensely independent of, even discordant from, their native 
idiosyncrasy ; but he instinctively felt himself at home on 
Olympus, at Latmos, in Corinth, with the irresponsibility ot 
nature-worship, and the glamour of the old classical pantheon 
around them: no need, in such environment, to plumb the depths 
of thought or search the springs of destiny. If an harmonious 
background for the phantasmagoria of his gorgeous impres- 
sionism was to be discovered, surely it was forthcoming here. 
And with what extraordinary genius did this Neo-classic evoke 
it from the bare limbo of a stale dictionary! In trying to revive 
the spirit of Athens he became a modern of the moderns, an 
Elizabethan—a Victorian ! 

‘, . . whoso 
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*, . . whoso encamps 

To take a fancied city of delight, 

O what a wretch is he! And when ’tis his, 

After long toil and travelling, to miss 

The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile! 

Yet for him there’s refreshment ev’n in toil : 

Another city doth he set about, 

Free from the smallest pebble-bead of doubt 

That he will seize on trickling honey-combs : 

Alas! he finds them dry ; and then he foams, 

And onward to another city speeds. 

But this is human life: the war, the deeds, 

The disappointment, the anxiety, 

Imagination’s struggles, far and nigh, 

All human ; bearing in themselves this good, 

That they are still the air, the subtle food 

To make us feel existence, and to show 

How quiet death is.’ 























This is the true province of the best impressionism: ‘to make 
us feel existence’; with such ‘air’ and ‘subtle food’ all his 
poems are instinct and nourished: such a ‘fancied city of 
delight’ was the true goal of his Attic pilgrimage. Behind all 
the tangle of his mythology gleams this floating vision, this 
New Jerusalem of the emotions, this Utopia of the fantasy 
where existence is felt and death itself is quiet—from whose 
ideal gates 
































‘, . . how crude and sore 
The journey homeward to habitual self.’ 






And so it happens that the issues of Endymion, of Lamia, of 
Hyperion are often random and even unreal, while their treat- 
ment and episodes remain actual and magnificent. How that 
enchanted city of delight towers audibly and visibly triumphant 


through the very swing and quiver of the words! Such 
rhythms as— 

















* And like a new-born spirit did he pass 
Through the green evening quiet in the sun.’ 








* And here is manna picked from Syrian trees, 
In starlight, by the three Hesperides.’ 


‘ His litter of smooth semilucent mist 
Diversely tinged with rose and amethyst.’ 














‘ The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth, when wild it strays 


Through the old garden-ground of boyish days.’ 
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‘ Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.’ 


‘, . . The fresh to-morrow morn 
Seems to give forth its light in very scorn 
Of our dull, uninspired, snail-paced lives.’ 


‘ Like to a moving vintage, down they came.’ 


‘ Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.’ 


‘ Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky children.’ 


not to speak of the 
* Knowing well 
That but a moment’s thought is passion’s passing bell’ ; 


‘ The eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might’ ; 


or the never too familiar— 
‘Silent upon # peak in Darien’ ; 
or— 


‘ And then I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four’ ;— 


such sentences, we reiterate, are poems themselves, poems within 
poems, pictures within pictures, melodies at once and hues by 
virtue of that ideal world which they summon before us. They 
are the quintessence of impressionism. But they arg not the 
finest mould to which impressionism can be fashioned. In 
Endymion, Lamia, Hyperion, the means outweigh the end. 
We realize moods, not men; rhapsodies often rather than 
symphonies: modulation, perspective are lacking. The splen- 
dour is sometimes slovenly. There is a great want of that 
netteté which art demands. Not so in those two short but 
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great works, the ‘Pot of Basil’ and the ‘Eve of St. Agnes.’ 
‘Did our great poets,’ writes Keats somewhere between 1817 
and 1818, ‘ever write short pieces, I mean in the shape of 
tales? This same invention seems, indeed, of late years to have 
been forgotten as a poetic excellence’ ; and so arose the ‘ short 
pieces’ of ‘ Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel,’ and of ‘ Porphyro 
and Madeline.’ Now, in these poems there is not only wealth 
of suggestion but clearness of outline, and the gentlest harmony 
of motives with emotions. Moreover, in the ‘ Pot of Basil’ the 
impressionism of the language heightens with the climax of the 
story— 
‘So the two brothers and their murder’d man 
Rode past fair Florence, to where Arno’s stream 
Gurgles through straighten’d banks, and still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the bream 
Keeps head against the freshets. Sick and wan 
The brothers’ faces in the ford did seem, 
Lorenzo’s flush with love. They pass’d the water 
Into a forest quiet for the slaughter.’ 


In our judgment this stanza is, of its kind, supreme. What a 
catastrophe of doom, guilt, and suspense is condensed into the 
‘two brothers and their murder’d man’! How boldly the 
march of the murderers to their deed is swung upon us by the 
‘Sick and wan the brothers’ faces in the ford did seem’! 
What a fine touch of contrast is ‘Lorenzo’s flush with love’! 
With what an awful hush the ‘forest quiet for the slaughter’ 
invests the crime itself, of which the next stanza merely 
says— 
*‘ There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 
There in that forest did his great love cease.’ 


Everything is restrained and intense; yet all is conveyed by 
suggestion to our emotions. It is impressionism severe, simple, 
majestic. It is impossible to dissect this ‘simple plaining of 
a minstrel’s song’; its beauties permeate the whole. How 
grand is the wail of the murdered lover when he addresses 
Isabel in the vision !— 


‘T am a shadow now, alas! alas! 
“Upon the skirts of human nature dwelling 
Alone: I chant alone the holy mass: 
While little sounds of life are round me knelling, 
And glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 
And many a chapel bell the hour is telling, 
Paining me through: these sounds grow strange to me, 
And thou art distant in Humanity.’ -. 
ow 
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How graceful the phrase, ‘ Selfishness, Love’s cousin’! How 
graphic the autumn landscape of stanza thirty-two !— 


‘The breath of winter comes from far away, 
And the sick west continually bereaves 
Of some gold tinge, and plays a roundelay 
Of death among the bushes and the leaves.’ 


To our thinking, this Gothic impressionism, whose notes are 
deep, melancholy, and mystic, is worth all the rapturous and 
gorgeous paraphernalia of Keats’s Greek gods and demi-gods 
massed together. 

The ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ is as perfect in its way, though its 
way does not soar so high. The keynote is wonderfully struck 
at the opening— 


‘ The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ’— 


and throughout a medieval organ-music breathes its magic, 
awakening, as the stops, so to speak, are varied, a thousand 
thoughts and feelings. We know of nothing quite comparable 
to it, save Carpaccio’s pictures of the legend of St. Ursula, 
Indeed the 


‘Soon trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray: 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again ’— 


chimes with and recalls, by spiritual affinity, the first of that 
memorable series. Pregnant, too, with all the force of im- 
pressionism is the 


‘ But to her heart, her heart was voluble,’ 


from which the late Lord Houghton borrowed the inspiration 
for his best-known ballad. And the whole closes memorably 
with a sense of ebbing dream and fading legend— 


‘ And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
Those lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long benightmared. Angela, the old, 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform ; 
The beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold.’ 
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This is a style utterly dissimilar from the dramatic fury of 
Byron or Shelley’s thrilling unearthliness. And how dissimilar 
it is from what the reading public of to-day hail as a new school 
—the School of the Impressionists! That great word-colorists 
should interpret life and nature by mood, by suggestion, by 
impression, is, as we have seen, an old affair. How do our 
modern word-colorists behave? Of Carlyle, of Ruskin, both 
unconsciously great moral impressionists, we do not speak. 
But of Pierre Loti and Mr. Rudyard Kipling? None can 
doubt the ability of either, the very great ability of one. But 
what use is their ability led to serve? To what do their 
minor imitators incline? Is it that interpretative intensity 
which signalises Donne, that dainty perfection which redeems 
Sterne, that aspiration after ideals which immortalises Keats ? 
Everyone must give the answer which to himself is true. For 
ourselves, we discriminate a lower range and plane, language 
and aims less lofty, perceptions less acute. Let our modern 
impressionists bear in mind that what is vulgarly known as 
‘Realism’ has indeed nothing necessarily in common with 
impressionism at all. If impressionism is to be worthy of its 
ancestry, the impressionist, whether on canvas or on paper, must 
fix his gaze on something at any rate of the 

‘. . . Glory on either side, that meagre thread 

Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet-— 

The spiritual life around the earthly life : 

The law of that is known to him as this ; 

His heart and brain move there, his feet stay here.’ 
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Art. VIII.—1. Notes on the Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
mantle. London, 1896. 

2. The Theory and Practice of Target Shooting. By A. G. 
Foulkes, M.A. London, 1895. 

3. Modern Rifle Shooting. By ‘A Marksman.’ (Reprinted 
from the ‘ Volunteer Service Gazette.’) London, 1895. 

4, Infantry Fire Tactics, By Captain C, B. Mayne, Royal 
Engineers. Second Edition. Chatham, 1895. 

5. Text Book for Military Small Arms and Ammunition. 
London, 1894. 

6. Report and Proceedings of the Rifle Congress. London, 
1864. 


O those who follow with any interest the records of the 
chief shooting competitions at Bisley the names of the 
two writers who head our list will at least carry with them a 
voucher for practical familiarity with their subject. The late 
Mr. Foulkes from his school-days onward played a conspicuous 
art in the chief matches at Wimbledon and Bisley; Mr. 
Chesnais has done so too; and though ‘A Marksman’ has 
chosen to remain anonymous, his work bears on it plainly the 
stamp of practical experience. 

The aim of Mr. Fremantle’s book is to sketch the develop- 
ment of rifles and the projectiles belonging to them, and to set 
forth, in a clear and unpretending fashion, the mechanical 
principles which have controlled that development, The writer, 
too, has not only a sound knowledge of the practical sides of 
his subject, but his book shows, so far as the limits of it allow, 
a careful and exhaustive study of the literature of the rifle. 
Here and there the style bears traces of what one may call 
amateurishness. But these are few, and the book throughout 
displays a noteworthy power of dealing with a technical subject 
in such a way as to make it intelligible and interesting to the 
ordinary layman. The special language of mechanical science 
is used sparingly and judiciously. 

Mr. Foulkes’s book and that by ‘A Marksman’ are in a sense 
more practical. They contain, that is to say, a good deal more 
in the way of advice and suggestions as to the use of the rifle. 
At the same time each writer clearly understands that a man 
cannot be a successful rifle-shot if he trusts merely to natural 
skill and to good luck, and is ignorant of the mechanical 
conditions which limit his efforts. Accordingly, each of these 
writers has given a sketch, less elaborate than Mr. Fremantle’s, 
but clear and business-like so far as it goes, of the laws which 
must govern the construction of rifles and ammunition. Indeed, 
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this part of ‘A Marksman’s’ work strikes us as a singularly 
happy attempt at stating scientific truths in a clear, practical 
fashion. 

These three books are, we think, a very satisfactory illustra- 
tion of what the Volunteer movement and the labours of the 
National Rifle Association have done for the country. It is 
not the least among their services to have called into existence, 
outside the Army, a number of persons keenly interested in 
g-nnery and capable of bringing to bear on the problems of the 
subject both trained intelligence and practical experience. We 
greatly doubt whether, forty years ago, civilians would have 
been found with the practical knowledge needful to produce 
books. We are very certain that, forty years ago, such books 
would have found but few civilian readers. 

Captain Mayne’s book on ‘Infantry Fire Tactics’ is more 
distinctly didactic in purpose than either of the three already 
mentioned, and, as might be expected in the work of a 
professional soldier, it deals with the subject more exclusively 
from a military point of view. It may be looked on as in 
a measure supplementing them, Underlying the whole of 
Captain Mayne’s work is the thoroughly sound contention that 
effectiveness in individual shooting, whether due to personal 
skill or to improvements in firearms, is valuable only so far as 
it enables the marksman to play his part more efficiently as part 
of an organized force. It is clear therefore that, in all attempts 
to develope individual skill or to improve the rifle, no 
condition should be introduced which is inconsistent with 
the end to be finally sought, that of effective organized fire. 
And no one can have carefully followed the history of rifle- 
shooting since the foundation of the National Rifle Association 
and not see that there have been times when the search for mere 
accuracy at the target has led to forgetfulness of military 
conditions, and that the considerations set forth by Captain 
Mayne must be constantly kept in view alike by rifle-shots and 
rifle-makers, 

The book which appears last but one on our list, ‘The 
Official Text Book of Military Small Arms,’ carries the de- 
tailed history of the subject back to a point earlier than that 
chosen by Mr. Fremantle. It gives contemporary sketches of 
the ‘gonnes’ used by foot and horse soldiers respectively in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, One is tempted to think that 
they must have demanded even greater courage from the shooter 
than from the recipient. But it is with rifles, not firearms 
generally, that we are concerned. As a military weapon the 
rifle first came to the front in America, where the value of an 
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arm of precision soon made itself felt in woodland warfare. 
Braddock’s defeat was due, not only to his own contemptuous 
ignorance of the peculiar conditions under which he had to 
fight, but also to the effective marksmanship of French irregular 
troops and their Indian allies, armed with hunting rifles. At 
Saratoga, the deliberate aim of an American rifleman deprived 
Burgoyne of his best subordinate, Fraser. The years which 
separated Waterloo from the Crimea were not years of military 
inventiveness ; nevertheless, the result of the battle of the 
Alma gave the old smooth bore its deathblow. Readers of 
‘ Punch’ will remember the horrified face of the elderly spinster 
in Leech’s picture as she listens to the letter in which the writer 
announces that he has abandoned his old Brown Bess in favour 
of his ‘ beautiful Minié,.” But as a pastime for civilians rifle- 
shooting then was as much the exclusive hobby of a few 
enthusiasts as golf was south of the Tweed twenty years ago, 
and even among them long-range shooting was unknown. 

With the Volunteer movement, and as a consequence the 
formation of the National Rifle Association, came a revolution. 
The Volunteers had not been in existence two years when it 
became clear that target-shooting was definitely taking its 
place among the manly exercises of Englishmen; and that 
whatever might be the deficiencies of the Volunteer force in 
drill, in organization, or in commissariat, it had in it the 
making of an effective body of marksmen. And it soon became 
clear too that the Volunteer movement, acting mainly through 
the National Rifle Association, which it had called into 
existence, was destined to do another work, and, estimating its 
services at their very lowest, to give the military authorities of 
the country invaluable help in the task of supplying the Army 
with a weapon of precision. 

As we have already implied, rifle-shooting previous to the 
Volunteer movement had been the pursuit exclusively of the 
deerstalker and of a few enthusiasts whose prowess was wholly 
unknown to the general public. One such formed a noteworthy 
link between the past and future of rifle-shooting. Thirty 
years before the Volunteer movement few names had been more 
conspicuous in the world of sport than that of Captain Horatio 
Ross. To the general public he was best known as probably 
the finest living game-shot and the owner of the famous steeple- 
chasers Clinker and Smasher. But he had fully as good titles 
to fame as a deerstalker and a target-shot. His son Edward, 
then a lad just about to matriculate at Cambridge, showed how 
thoroughly he had inherited and learnt his father’s craft by 
carrying off the Queen’s Prize at the first Wimbledon Meeting 
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in 1860. Captain Ross himself, with nerve and eyesight 
unimpaired by nearly sixty years, himself at once appeared on 
the scene as a conspicuously successful competitor in the extra- 
military competitions at Wimbledon, and his example was 
followed, not only by Edward, but by two more sons, In fact, 
it may be doubted whether a long-range competition between 
England and Scotland could have taken place at all in those 
early days if the Ross family had not furnished the nucleus of 
a Scottish Eight. 

If the National Rifle Association had confined itself to its 
obvious and primary duty, that of fostering Volunteer shooting, 
it would no doubt have done something to make our auxiliary 
forces more useful, but it would not have contributed anything 
towards solving the important problem,—what should be the 
arm of the future? For the Enfield rifle was inaccurate at 
any distance beyond five hundred yards, and hopelessly untrust- 
worthy at such a range as eight hundred, and no practice with 
it could have done anything to develope an arm of precision. 
But happily the rulers of the National Rifle Association 
took a wide view of their duties, and long-range competi- 
tions, with rifles deviating from strict military. conditions, at 
once formed part of their programme. The Queen’s Prize, too, 
was not merely a competition with the service arm at the 
ordinary military distances. The second and more important 
stage of it was shot with small-bore rifles, conforming in other 
respects to military regulations, chosen by a competition among 
gunmakers, Furthermore, the cause of long-range shooting 
was greatly advanced by the establishment of a competition to 
' which we have already referred. In 1862 that staunch friend 
to rifle-shooting, the present Earl of Wemyss, gave the Elcho 
Shield to be competed for at long ranges between England and 
Scotland, and in 1865 Ireland was admitted as a third com- 
petitor. The position of the last-named country in the match 
is not without interest as illustrating the value of strict 
co-operation in rifle-shooting. The absence of Volunteers in 
Ireland, and consequently the small number of those who 
turned their attention to rifle-shooting, seemed at first likely 
to be fatal hindrances to success. This, however, was counter- 
balanced, firstly, by the fact that there was no short-range 
military shooting to distract the attention of competitors, but 
probably even more by the fact that the competitors, being 
drawn almost exclusively from two small clubs, those of Dublin 
and Belfast, had a knowledge of one another’s shooting, and felt 
an esprit de corps hardly to be found among competitors chosen 
from a wider area. How this acted is best proved by the fact 
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that between the years 1873 and 1890 Ireland was no less than 
eleven times successful. 

Another important step towards the furtherance of long- 
range shooting was taken in 1864. The Cambridge Volunteer 
Corps had then the good fortune not only to number among its 
members Edward Ross, but also to have for its commanding 
officer one of the finest long-range shots ever known, Colonel 
Baker. Furthermore, it possessed perhaps the best range in 
England, extending to 1100 yards. This happy conjunction 
of circumstances led to the formation of a long-range club, not 
limited to members of the University, and holding an annual 
competition, It was at one of these competitions that Captain 
Ross, of whom we have already spoken, beat, when in his 
sixty-sixth year, a field which included nearly all the first-class 
long-range shots in the kingdom. And itis also worth noticing 
that the Metford rifle, which with its shallow grooves and 
increasing spiral marked an entirely new development in the 
practice of rifle-making, made its first public appearance when 
in 1865, in the hands of Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Halford, 
it won the Cambridge Cup. 

The records of the first Elcho Shield match furnish as good 
a gauge as one could find of the general progress of long-range 
shooting. Without going into statistical details, which to the 
generality of readers would convey no definite meaning, we 
may shortly state the case thus. In the first match, that shot in 
1862, no competitor hit the bull’s-eye more than thirteen times, 
and one competitor only hit it five times. No competitor 
completed his score without missing the target seven times, and 
one competitor missed it no less than thirty-three times. The 
conditions of wind and light under which the match is shot 
vary so much that statistics can hardly be said to give even an 
approximate guide to what are normal results. But, speaking 
generally, one may say that under ordinary conditions any 
competitor would be endangering the success of his side who 
did not place two shots out of every three in the bull’s-eye, and 
that the prospects of a team would look very black if, not a 
single competitor, but the whole eight competitors together, 
missed the target as often as seven times. 

It need hardly be said that only a portion of this change, 
probably not the chief portion, is due to advance in individual 
skill. Rifling, projectiles, sights, have all been revolutionized. 


The marking in those days only indicated the value of the shot, 
and left the exact position to be ascertained somewhat con- 
jecturally by a man at the firing-point with a telescope. The 
art of ‘ coaching ’—that is to say, of utilizing to the utmost all 
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that can be learnt both by direct observation and also inferred 
from the result of each shot as to changes of wind, light, and so 
on——instead of leaving each competitor to his own guidance, has 
been brought to perfection. The universal adoption, too, of 
the back position, a change due mainly to the brilliant results 
achieved by American marksmen who made use of it, has 
had an even more important result on matches, such as the 
Elcho Shield, than on individual scores; for the superiority 
of the back position lies not so much in the fact that each 
individual shot is fired with greater steadiness, as that there is 
less danger, and indeed with competent and experienced shots 
no danger, of an erratic shot being unknowingly fired. Thus 
each successive shot may be taken as a guide to the strength of 
the wind, with a degree of certainty which never could be 
attained when competitors shot in the prone position. 

While on the subject of the back position, we may notice a 
somewhat interesting discovery which Mr. Fremantle has 
unearthed. He quotes (p. 19) from ‘ A History of the War of 
Independence,’ written in 1785, the following description of 
Colonel Ferguson, a leader of irregular troops on the loyalist 
side, who fell at the battle of King’s Mountain, fought in North 
Carolina in 1780. 


‘ He was perhaps the best marksman living, and probably brought 
the art of rifle-shooting to its highest point of perfection. He even 
invented a gun of that kind upon a new construction, which was said 
to have far exceeded in facility and execution anything of the sort 
before known; and he is said to have greatly outdone even the 
American Indians in the adroitness and quickness of firing and 
loading and in the certainty of hitting the mark, lying upon the back 
or belly and every other possible position of the body.’ 


Mr. Fremantle also reproduces from a book written early in 
the present century by Ezekiel Baker, and called ‘ Remarks on 
Rifle Guns,’ two singular and interesting prints. One repre- 
sents a Volunteer in uniform on his back, aiming, with the sling 
of his rifle twisted, as it is occasionally in the present day, 
round one foot. The other print represents a startling form of 
the prone position. The marksman has divested himself of his 
shako, which, placed on the ground before him, serves as a rest 
for his rifle barrel! A reviewer of Mr. Fremantle’s book has 
ingeniously and plausibly suggested that the height of the 
shako was designed to fit it for this purpose. 

In the year 1864 a Congress of Rifle-shots was held in 
London. It appears to have been open to all who cared to pay 
half a guinea for a ticket, and it had no executive powers. 
Nevertheless, their debates seem to have been carried on in a 
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conspicuously sensible and practical spirit. Their delibera- 
tions occupied three days, and it is noteworthy that the opening 
day’s discussion was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Forster, not yet a Cabinet Minister. 

The Report is of very great interest, as showing what the 
leading rifle-shots of that day thought on a good many questions 
which have since been warmly debated, and how far their anti- 
cipations and their fears have been fulfilled. It is also worth 
noticing that, on more than one important point, the National 
Rifle Association has, in some cases rather tardily, and as the 
result of warning failures, adopted the methods recommended 
by this Congress. There was, for example, a consensus of 
opinion that the minimum number of shots should be seven 
instead of five, and the Association, after some years, definitely 
adopted that change. The Conference furthermore recom- 
mended the encouragement of second-rate shots, not as was 
then often suggested by handicapping, but rather by diminishing 
the individual value and enlarging the number of prizes, and 
the policy of the Association has steadily tended in that 
direction. The Conference, too, expressed a decided opinion as 
to the expediency of making each competition, or at least each 
distinct stage of every competition, take place on the same day, 
so that all competitors might, as far as possible, shoot under the 
same conditions of wind and atmosphere. From this policy the 
National Rifle Association gradually drifted away. Long-range 
competitions were established, increasing year by year in im- 
portance, which ran on for several days, and for which a com- 
petitor might enter any number of times with the one limitation 
that he could not shoot twice on the same morning or afternoon. 
As a consequence a few first-rate scores made in easy weather 
paralyzed subsequent shooting, and during a spell of wind or 
wet the targets might have been seen standing idle for hours, if 
not for days together. Moreover, the system bore hardly on 
busy shots who were occupied in various competitions, and 
who consequently could not pick their time. Such was the 
disaffection created by the system that in 1892 the Association 
thrust back these ‘ bi-diurnal’ competitions into a secondary 
place, and arranged all the principal matches throughout the 
meeting on what has been called the ‘shoulder to shoulder’ 
system, whereby all the competitors for any one prize are shoot- 
ing at the same range simultaneously. In doing this they were 
simply reverting to a principle which had been clearly and 
emphatically laid down by the Congress of 1864. 

It is also interesting to find that the battle had already begun 
on behalf of strictly military shooting as against so-called 
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‘fancy’ shooting: we shall endeavour to show that we use the 
latter term in no invidious sense. ‘The case for the former was 
put tersely and effectively by Lord Ducie, himself no mean per- 
former with the match rifle fitted with aperture sights. That 
weapon, he said, would be useful ‘if the British soldier were 
always certain of meeting with a black enemy, if the ground 
upon which that enemy stood were always covered with snow ; 
and further, if the enemy would be so complaisant as to dis- 
pense with his clothes.’ And it has been added to this 
criticism, that since long-range shooting does not test the power 
of judging distance, it would be needful for the nude enemy 
to mark time while sighting-shots were being fired. 

Nevertheless, we think that Lord Ducie, in a somewhat 
Balaam-like fashion, removed half the sting of his curse and 
changed it into something like a blessing, by another passage 
in his letter :— 


‘I am convinced that it is now no longer the steadiest hand or 
clearest eye that will win. 

‘Lying down gives practically a perfect rest; the aperture-sight 
clears off all haze (in tolerable weather), and makes my short sight 
equal to your long sight. 

‘The real skill now lies in watching the wind and the light, in 
keeping the rifle in good condition, in careful manipulation in loading, 
and in having the best ammunition.’ 


Is not that another way of saying that aperture-sights get rid 
of the personal element of error, and furnish the best means of 
testing systems of rifling and varieties of ammunition, and so of 
working by experiment towards an ideal military weapon? 

That side of the case was well put in a paper read at the 
Congress by Mr. John Rigby, lately the Superintendent of the 
Government Small Arms Factory at Enfield. The paper was 
further noteworthy as setting forth very clearly what the whole 
aim of the National Rifle Association ought to be, and what, 
we think, allowing for certain deviations and imperfections, it 
in the main has been. 


‘ There is one further matter, which, as it comes strictly under the 
head of general principles, I feel I cannot pass over altogether, and 
that is, the rule by which we ought to be guided in laying down the 
conditions of any match. It appears to me manifest that in every 
case we should first ascertain the object which the match is intended 
to promote, If it be to encourage Volunteers to attain proficiency 
with their regimental rifles, then manifestly that rifle only should be 
used, and all the rules should be modelled on the military standard, 
with the addition that as shooting at a target at measured distances 
is only the first step towards the efficient use of the rifle in war, far 
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more attention should be given than has hitherto been done to 
matches so arranged that the proficiency of the competitors in 
judging distances, calculating the elevation for intermediate ranges, 
and the allowance for wind, delivering their fire with rapidity and 
accuracy as in file-firing, &c. &c., may be tested and rewarded, I 
cannot but think that such contests are of more practical value in a 
military point of view than the unvarying succession of matches at 
200, 500, and 600 yards. 

‘Among the other objects which are well worthy that special 
matches should be arranged for their promotion, are the encourage- 
ment of rifle-shooting as a healthy, manly, and scientific pastime. 
And again the stimulation of improvements in the manufacture of 
rifles. If therefore it be proposed in any contest to unite these two 
last-named purposes, the greatest latitude should be given in the 
matter of aperture or other sights, of special and costly projectiles, 
&c. &c.; and of such a nature are the small-bore contests at 
Wimbledon. 

‘There is, however, another and a most important object which 
may and ought to be promoted by means of matches, with conditions 
suitable to that end. And this is the improvement of our military 
arm. There should be the matches with rifles suitable for service 
alluded to in the programme, and the existence of such matches 
would stimulate powerfully the improvement of military rifles. 
Fine screw adjustments, wind-gauges, sight-covers, aperture-sights, 
ammunition such as would not be suitable for service, should be 
prohibited, and the conditions should be so arranged as to supply a 
test of the efficiency of the weapon in a military point of view, such 
as easy and quick loading, durability, non-liability to foul, &c. 
These matches would, I think, be highly popular. They would open 
a fair field to many a skilful shot, who, not finding sufficient reward 
for his skill in the use of the Enfield rifle only, is yet unwilling to 
enter the lists with the small-bore competitors under the present 
rules.’ (Report of Congress, pp. 177, 178.) 


It is hardly too much to say that the whole experience of the 
Association, during the time which has intervened, illustrates 
the soundness of the views set forth in the above extract, The 
competitions for rifles of an intermediate character—military 
arms, that is to say, but not conforming to all the existing 
Government regulations—were gradually and tentatively intro- 
duced till they became one of the most conspicuous and 
interesting features of the annual meetings. If they are doomed 
to extinction, it is only because they have done their work 
thoroughly, and have in conjunction with other influences called 
into being a Government rifle which treads close on the heels 
of the match rifle. 

Mr. Rigby also furnishes a full justification for the match 
rifle, with its elaborate sights and appliances, unfit for actual 
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service in the field. But it must always be borne in mind that 
the long-range rifle, though it need not be itself a military arm, 
must be such as to carry us onward in the process of discovering 
and testing the best military arms. The non-military con- 
ditions superimposed must be designed merely to get rid of 
chance and to test more exactly the military fitness of the 
weapon; they must be such that their removal will merely 
diminish the accuracy and not destroy the efficiency of the 
weapon. There was a time when the Association, and indeed 
the friends of long-range shooting, generally forgot that 
wholesome truth, and when the cause was very much endangered 
thereby. The episode forms a somewhat interesting and 
instructive chapter in the history of rifle-shooting, and we will 
venture therefore to tell it in detail. 

In 1874 a team composed of six Irishmen crossed the 
Atlantic to shoot a match at New York against a team chosen 
from the whole of the United States. The match was to be 
identical in distance conditions with that for the Elcho Shield. 
Little was then known in this country as to the powers of the 
Americans at long ranges; indeed, it was generally thought 
that accurate marksmanship at short distances, standing, was 
their strong point. The Irish were all armed with Rigby 
muzzle-loading rifles ; their opponents with American breech- 
loaders. The Irish team, though a strong one, was not 
absolutely the best that could be found; they were shooting 
under new and somewhat trying atmospheric conditions, and 
they probably held their opponents rather cheap. Consequently 
the defeat of the Irish by the very narrow margin of three 
points could hardly be looked on as conclusive either as to the 
merits of the competitors or their respective arms. By far the 
most significant feature of the match was that the Americans 
owed their success to the shooting of one man, Mr. Fulton, 
who made eight points more than any of the Irish, and whose 
score had up to that time never been approached in any of the 
Elcho Shield matches. He shot, as we have said, with a 
breech-loader and also on his back. 

The lesson given by Mr. Fulton’s performance was soon most 
emphatically enforced. In 1875 and in 1880 American teams 
visited Ireland, and each time defeated a carefully chosen and 
representative Irish team on its own ground; and this, it 
should be observed, was at a time when Ireland was more 
than holding its own in the International competitions at 
Wimbledon. Nor was that all. In 1876, the year of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, a competition was held at New York, 
in which teams from Scotland, Ireland, and Canada all com- 
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peted and were beaten by the Americans, while the result was 
subsequently confirmed by a match in the same year between 
the Irish and an American team. In the following year a 
team from Great Britain and Ireland, carefully chosen and 
well organized, tried its luck against the Americans and fared 
no better. 

This series of reverses taught British riflemen two lessons. 
The Americans all shot in the back position, which previous 
to 1874 had only been adopted by a few competitors here 
and there. The success of the Americans effectively gave 
the deathblow to the old prone position except with military 
rifles. English riflemen, too, had been in a complacent and 
somewhat unintelligent fashion plodding on with the muzzle- 
loader as a target weapon, regardless of the fact that it was 
already regarded as obsolete for military purposes. The con- 
viction that no cartridge could be invented which would clean 
the barrel as effectively as the wad used with the muzzle-loader, 
was so firmly rooted that no serious attempt was being made to 
develope a breech-loader for long-range practice. The success 
of the Americans annihilated the muzzle-loader as it had 
annihilated the prone position, But unhappily the breech- 
loader as used by the Americans was every whit as much a toy, 
void of all practical use except for target purposes, as the 
muzzle-loader: for after every shot an elaborate process of 
cleaning was gone through before another shot was fired. In 
fact, the reasons which led the Americans to adopt the breech- 
loader had absolutely no connection with the reasons which 
made it valuable for military purposes. It was preferred as a 
target weapon simply because it could be cleaned between the 
shots, and thus the barrel could be brought every time to a state 
of uniformity unattainable with the muzzle-loader. The writer 
remembers hearing one of the most distinguished long-range 
shots in America say that if he wanted to make a big score he 
must use his breech-loader; if he wanted an enjoyable day 
on the range, he took his muzzle-loader. An incident which 
occurred in 1874 ought to have warned all parties of the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory nature of the American system of 
long-range shooting. After the match at New York above 
mentioned, a second match was arranged, rather to test the 
merits of the rifles than of the men. The Americans were to 
shoot their breech-loaders, this time without cleaning, The 
distance was a thousand yards, and each competitor was to fire 
twenty-five shots, The result was an utter and hopeless break- 
down on the part of the breech-loader. The best American 
score was below the worst Irish. One American competitor 
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only hit the target four times, and had to retire from the 
contest with an incapacitated gun, leaving ten shots still 
unfired. 

It seems astonishing that British riflemen should, after such 
a lesson, in their desire for mere target accuracy, have adopted 
not only the breech-loader, but the American method of using 
it. Nevertheless, the legitimate aim of long-range shooting, 
the development of a military rifle, was set aside in favour of 
high scoring. By 1881 the muzzle-loader had virtually dis- 
appeared from all high-class competitions at Wimbledon, and 
an assortment of rods and long-handled brushes, a handful of 
patches and a can of water, were to be seen among the appli- 
ances of every long-range shot. A pursuit carried on under 
these conditions was not likely to enlist recruits, and we can 
hardly doubt that, if this state of things had been suffered to 
continue, long-range shooting would have died out here, as it 
has, we believe, on the other side of the Atlantic. The dis- 
comfort and cumbrousness of the system forced men, however, 
to look for a remedy. It was found that by careful treatment of 
the cartridge satisfactory results could be got, and in 1883 
cleaning between shots was definitely abolished at Wimbledon. 
At the same time, one can hardly say that the whole abuse was 
got rid of, since the cumbrous and unmilitary practice of 
blowing through the barrel to moisten the fouling was still 
permitted and very generally practised. Nevertheless, since 
the abolition of cleaning one may fairly say that the long-range 
competitions of the National Rifle Association, and those 
throughout the country which are indirectly dependent upon it, 
have been doing their legitimate work in testing systems of 
rifling and ammunition for military purposes, Nor is there 
any doubt that much experimental work of the greatest value 
has been done by amateurs whose training as riflemen has been 
mainly gained at Wimbledon and Bisley, and whose interest in 
the subject has been created and kept alive by the meetings of 
the Association. 

By the introduction of the Lee-Metford as the accepted 
Government arm the whole situation has been greatly changed. 
There is no Jonger any wide gulf between the match rifle and 
the regulation arm. Competitions for long-range rifles other 
than those of Government — yet conforming to military 
requirements, seem to have lost their meaning. In the days of 


the Martini such competitions were the only means whereby 
the skill of the marksman using a purely military weapon 
could be tested at long distances; now the Lee-Metford is 
amply sufficient for that purpose. If the object be to test 
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systems of breech action, or a calibre or cartridge other than 
those of the Lee-Metford, that can be perfectly well done by 
competitions where aperture-sights are Rowe That has not 
been the case hitherto. So long as a maximum bore of +450 
was allowed in the match rifle, as has been hitherto the case, 
any of the foreign military rifles, such as the Mannlicher or 
Maurer, carrying a light bullet, were in strong or variable 
winds so severely handicapped as to be practically out of the 
competition. The National Rifle Association has, however, 
now definitely accepted the reduction of bore as final; and 
though the precise conditions which will be required in 1897 
are not yet declared, it may safely be assumed that no bore 
exceeding *315 will be permitted. In accepting this bore, 
both the military authorities and those of the National Rifle 
Association are adopting the principle clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Captain Mayne, that mere target accuracy is not the 
only thing to be sought in a military rifle, and that, even apart 
from such considerations as the weight of the arm and the 
ammunition, the greater susceptibility of the bullet to lateral 
winds is not too heavy a price to pay for a flatter trajectory : 
for, as anyone will see on a moment's reflection, the flatter 
trajectory lessens the effect of an error in judging the distance 
of the object fired at ; and it is not less obvious that as in war the 
object fired at is as a rule extended laterally, lateral accuracy as 
compared with vertical is a comparatively unimportant matter. 
If anyone should be tempted to think that because the Lee- 
Metford reaches the maximum of accuracy needed for military 
purposes, therefore long-range shooting with aperture-sights has 
served its practical purpose and become a mere ornamental 
accomplishment, it is not, we think, difficult to disabuse him. 
The question of rifle may in its main outlines be settled ; that 
of cartridge is assuredly very far from a final solution. At 
present the Lee-Metford cartridge labours under two defects— 
the deficient stopping power of the bullet and the corrosive 
effect of the explosive, cordite. Mr, Fremantle has a good deal 
to say on the first of these points. He quotes several instances 
where the Lee-Metford bullet has passed right through a man 
and done but little injury. In the Chitral campaign a native is 
said to have received six wounds, and two or three days later 
to have walked nine miles into hospital complaining of a stiff 
neck! And, as Mr. Fremantle points out, this is of peculiar 
importance to the British soldier, much of whose fighting has 
to be done against savages, since it is ‘a well-recognised fact 
that it requires a much more severe wound to stop the rush of a 

savage enemy than that of a well-cared-for European — 
ow, 
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Now, target experiments—such, at least, as those to which 
the Bisley competitions lend themselves—cannot measure the 
stopping power of the bullet; indeed, this is just one of the 
points where the criterion of accuracy as tested at the target is 
inadequate ; but target practice can show whether changes 
made for the sake of increased stopping power have or have not 
impaired accuracy. 

Again, the deleterious influence of cordite in the barrel may 
have been exaggerated, and it may be possible by prompt and 
careful cleaning to neutralize it; but the soldier being what he 
is, it is very certain that the influence will be felt, and whoever 
can invent an explosive free from the drawbacks of cordite will 
be doing an incalculable service, for the use of an explosive 
which destroys the barrel is manifestly not merely extravagant 
in time of peace, but actually dangerous in war. And here 
again, in the long-range competitions at Bisley, Government 
can have this work of experiment done to their hand without 
cost. 

We have dwelt so fully on one side of the question of rifle- 
shooting that we can only consider other aspects of it somewhat 
cursorily. Mr. Rigby, in the — from which we have already 
quoted, speaks of * encouraging Volunteers to attain proficiency 
with their regimental rifles,’ as one of the objects to be sought. 
A study of the programme of one of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation meetings will show how that body has accepted this 
object as its primary end. No doubt one hears from time to 
time complaints that even in the so-called strictly military 
department of the meeting too much stress is laid on accuracy, 
often obtained by a sacrifice of the conditions which would 
have to be observed in real warfare, 

To that criticism there are, we think, two answers to be 
made. In the first place a careful study of the programme will 
show that in the last year, which was not marked by any special 
innovation in this way, over five hundred pounds, to say nothing 
of challenge cups, was given to be competed for with regulation 
rifles, in matches where mere accuracy was not the sole, often 
not the chief object, but where it had to be combined with 
rapidity, simultaneity of fire, power of judging distances and 
dealing with moving objects, or with running, riding, or 
cycling. It is true that the public does not hear much of such 
competitions as compared with the Queen’s or Prince of Wales’s 
prizes, and why? Largely because in most of these competi- 
tions excellence is only collective anf not individual. Let the 
display of skill be in what department one may choose, cricket 
or athletics, conspicuous individual excellence is what the 
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imagination of the public fastens upon. The precise propor- 
tion in which the too scanty prize funds of the Association 
should be allotted is of course a reasonable matter for discussion. 
All that we would point out is that individual shooting, though 
the most prominent feature of the Bisley meetings, is far from 
monopolizing the prize list. 

There is another side to the matter. The winner of the 
Queen’s Prize is probably for practical military purposes very 
little more valuable than the man who can just get his marks- 
man’s badge. But the capacity of the individual winner is a 
very incomplete measure of the value of such a competition. 
If a very estimable body of men will forgive so degrading a 
comparison, a Queen’s winner is in the shooting world what a 
Smithfield prize ox is in the farming world. The prize beast is 
probably not what the epicure would choose to dine off, certainly 
not what the farmer would choose for profit. But he serves to 
show what can be done, and he fixes a standard to aim at. So 
the existence of a great competition like the Queen’s, with its 
long string of prizes culminating in what is virtually the 
championship of the year, stimulates shooting in every corps 
which comes under its influence, and affects indirectly many 
who never take part in it. It is the old story of the husband- 
man and the pot of gold. In reaching for a success which is 
only within reach of the few, the many attain that amount of 
mastery over their rifle which is a needful condition of efficient 
soldiership. No doubt that does not meet the argument often 
urged, that the Volunteer force is divided into a little aristocracy 
of skilled shots and a great mass who can hardly shoot at all. 
That can only be remedied by extended action operating in 
different localities, and wholly beyond the resources of the 
National Rifle Association. What that body may, we think, 
claim for itself in the matter is, that it does not a little to 
remedy that state of things. 

And this brings us to the third and last requisite laid down 
by Mr. Rigby in his paper, ‘ the encouragement of rifle shooting 
as a healthy, manly, and scientific pastime.’ (The Italics are 
Mr. Rigby’s.) In that, it seems to us, lies the answer to a good 
deal of vague talk that one hears as to the policy of the 
National Rifle Association. There are those who denounce its 


meetings as ‘ picnics,’ and who clamour for a larger amount of 
. military administration in the conduct of them. We should 
remind such critics, in the first place, that the competitors at 
Bisley consist largely of Volunteers who are already freely 
giving up a good deal of time to the public service. To many 
of them the Bisley meeting is their one annual holiday ; it is to 
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them what six weeks in Scotland or among the Alps are to 
their more favoured neighbours, and they have surely a right to 
ask that nothing should be grudged which makes their holiday 
brighter and more attractive, provided it no way interferes with 
the main purpose of the meeting, the display of the highest 
order of skill with the rifle. As for the increase of discipline, 
we would remind our readers that a section, and a not unim- 
portant section, not only of the competitors, but even of those 
who control it, are civilians (using the word not in its ordinary 
sense, but as excluding Volunteers), while even the Volunteers 
there are merely brought together for the occasion and not bound 
together by any organic tie. How is a body so composed to be 
made subject to anything that can be called discipline, to parades, 
practice in tent-pitching, strict mess regulations, or any of the 
incidents which properly enough belong to the conduct of a regi- 
mental camp? We cannot help thinking that the mere term 
‘camp’ somehow misleads persons as suggesting something 
military. They forget that the camp in this case simply means 
the cheapest and most convenient way, indeed the only way, of 
housing a large body of competitors and those who have to 
manage the competitions, close to the range. Under such 
circumstances the utmost that the. Association can do is to 
permit, within its own bounds, the formation of regimental 
camps, which can practise such amount of drill as seems good 
to their respective members. If anyone chooses to say that a 
large national Volunteer Camp for mixed purposes of drill and 
shooting would be better than the present mixed camp of 
Volunteers and civilians for shooting solely, one can only 
answer as Mr. Bingley answered his sister when she suggested 
that a ball ‘would be much more rational if conversation 
instead of dancing were made the order of the day’: ‘Much 
more rational, I daresay, but not near so much like a ball.’ It is 
at least very certain that such a meeting would not be, what 
the Association meetings are compelled to be, practically self- 
supporting. 

This view, of course, does not ignore the fact that all the 
shooting requires to be conducted under strict regulations, and 
therefore with strict discipline, that much of it is military, and 
that to such shooting strict military discipline is applicable. 
Apart from that, it seems to us that all which the Association 
can reasonably be asked to do is, to see that the Volunteers do 
not learn any unmilitary habits, and that such general discipline 
is enforced as is needful for the main object in hand, good 
shooting. As to the first point, no one who remembers the 
slovenly costumes, half-uniform, half-mufti, which were to be 
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too commonly seen at Wimbledon some fifteen years ago, and 
notes their present disappearance, can doubt the improvement 
which has been wrought. On the latter point it is, we think, 
not too much to say that all the Association has to do is to 
help the many to protect themselves against the few. The 
competitors are not children. Though the volunteer often 
comes to Bisley, as we have said, for a holiday, yet he also 
comes there with a very definite and serious purpose, and not 
once in five hundred times is he such a Hippoclides as, after 
months of practice, to dance away his chance in ill-timed 
revelry. 

No one who has the interest of the Volunteer movement at 
heart can but regret that neither the National Rifle Association 
nor any other influence has succeeded in giving rifle-shooting 
a higher place among the recognised athletic pursuits of the 
country. Our Universities have never been the homes of rifle- 
shooting that they might be expected to be. Not, indeed, that 
they have been wanting in individually distinguished shots. 
In 1871, the Queen’s Prize fell to the lot of a Cambridge 
undergraduate, Mr. Humphry. Only as late as 1895, an 
Oxford freshman, Mr. Ranken, shooting for Scotland, made the 
highest score in the International match ; and in previous years, 
Oxonians, shooting for England and Ireland respectively, have 
achieved the same success. Yet it cannot be said that the 
Inter-University matches have ever excited anything like the 
same interest which attaches to other contests, 

Rifle-shooting, no doubt, suffers in popularity from its total 
lack of what one may call spectacular intérest. Let us suppose 
aman looking on at the Elcho Shield match. What does he 
see? A knot of people are sitting together. One looks at the 
target through a telescope. Another is closely watching the 
motion of the flags through a binocular. A third is poring 
over a register of figures in a fashion which suggests that he is 
endeavouring to find Easter by means of the Sunday letter; as 
a matter of fact, he is considering the force of the wind as 
shown by the last half-dozen shots. After a minute or so of 
whispered consultation, a report is heard and a puff of smoke 
seen somewhere among the feet of the group which we have 
described, and the spectator then learns that the real performer, 
he whose name will appear in the morrow’s paper with the 
whole glory of success or disgrace of failure attached to it, is 
the one whose prostrate figure surrounded by counsellors has 
hitherto escaped his notice. No doubt in a great competition, 
such as the Queen’s Prize or the Elcho Shield, when the end 
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is near and the struggle runs close, excitement becomes intense 
and contagious. But that is because 


‘ That needs must be a mighty minute 
When a crowd has but one soul within it.’ 


The interest is that of a contested election rather than of an 
athletic contest. There is no outward and visible mark of 
individual skill. Except by the marking on the target there is 
nothing to tell the looker-on whether he is watching the efforts 
of a Queen’s Prize winner or a man who has struggled out of 
the second class. 

Another drawback to the popularity of rifle-shooting has 
been that by far the most attractive form of it, long-range 
shooting, has been hitherto attended with considerable initial 
expense, A good long-range rifle with its appurtenances costs 
at least twenty-five pounds, and a young man thinks twice 
before he invests that sum in a pursuit in which his interest 
and his capacity are as yet virtually untried. The substitution 
of the Lee-Metford for the Martini may do not a little to obviate 
this. It will put an arm of precision adapted to long ranges in 
the hands of everyone who shoots at all. What will be its 
effect in the competitions at present open to match rifles,—that 
is to say, to rifles fitted with aperture-sights and movable wind- 
gauges,—it is not very easy to foresee. On the one hand, the 
cost of fitting a Lee-Metford with these appliances will be but 
small. On the other hand, the effectiveness of the Lee-Metford, 
even with its ordinary military sights, will perhaps diminish 
the desire for a more exact weapon, 

Unhappily there is a serious set-off to the advantage which 
rifle-shooting will derive from the new service arm. As is 
well known, the extra distance travelled by the Lee-Metford 
bullet, albeit not more than three hundred yards, has already 
led to the condemnation of many ranges as unsafe. It is 
possible that a partial remedy may be found in the adoption of 
a bullet with more ‘stopping power’ than that now in use: 
for the same quality which will make it more effective, its 
tendency to become deformed or to break up on striking an 
object, will obviously lessen the tendency to ricochet. And it 
is to be observed that it is really only from ricochets that danger 
is to be expected. Misses over the target can be intercepted by a 
sufficiently high butt : the chance of a rifle being let off pointed 
high in the air is simply one of a number of contingencies, all 
of which imply either some fault in the construction of the rifle 
or gross carelessness on the part of the shooter, No range can 
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guard against such accidents: the superiority of a range which 
guards against 1 per cent. of them as against one which 
makes no provision is not worth considering. 

One measure that has been suggested is the use of a 
reduced charge. We will not say that the remedy is worse 
than the disease, but we certainly do say that it would be but a 
feeble palliative for a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
It is scarcely possible to overrate the evils which might result 
from the existence of two sets of ammunition of widely 
different force, ‘ practice’ ammunition and ‘ service’ ammuni- 
tion. Imagine a battalion going into action without a single 
man knowing the sighting of his rifle with the full charge. 
Imagine the panic if a rumour got about that two or three 
regiments had by mischance had the ‘ practice’ ammunition 
served out to them. Let it be supposed that by a large 
expenditure of Government money safe ranges are found for 
the regular forces. What would be the fate of the great Volun- 
teer competitions at Bisley when one-half of the force were 
trained on safe ranges with ‘service’ ammunition, while the 
other half had only been allowed ‘ practice’ ammunition? And 
be it remembered that anything which lowers the standard of 
Volunteer shooting at Bisley will in all likelihood carry with it 
a lowering of the standard of shooting throughout the whole of 
our forces. Those members of the regular service who have 
formed the Army Eight Club, and have thereby done much to 
raise the standard of military shooting, would, we are sure, be 
the first to acknowledge the value of the lessons learnt at 
Wimbledon and Bisley, and the stimulus which the shooting 
there has given to their efforts. The annual match between 
the different branches of the service has acted in the same way. 

If ranges cannot be found, and the reduced charge must be 
employed as a means of utilizing those already in existence, it 
is at least not too much to ask that it should be only used by 
tyros from whom wild shots may be expected. Allow at least 
every man who has shot into the first class to use the full 
charge; then at the worst there would be in every corps a cer- 
tain number of men who know the sighting for the full charge. 

Want of ranges and want of officers seem to be the two 
difficulties under which Volunteer corps, especially in country 
districts, now labour. The leisured and landed classes can do 
something to supply both wants, and there are few services by 
which they can more certainly and more effectively secure the 
gratitude of their countrymen. 
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Art. IX.—1. History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. By J. F. Rhodes. Vol. Ill. 1860-1862. 
London, 1895. 

2. The Story of the Civil War: A concise Account of the War 
in the United States of America between 1861 and 1865. 
By J. C. Ropes. Part 1. To the Opening of the Cam- 
paigns of 1862. London, 1895. 

3. Abraham Lincoln. By J. T. Morse, Jr. Two Vols. 
London, 1893. 

4. McClellan’s Own Story. The War for the Union. The 
Soldiers who fought it, the Civilians who directed it, and his 
Relations to it and to them. By G. B. McClellan, late 
Major-General commanding the Armies. London, 1887. 


HERE is perhaps no period in history, with the solitary 
exception of the Napvleonic era, the literature of which 
is so large as that of the American Civil War. It is a period 
full of incident, and dominated at the same time by two 
imposing personalities, Lincoln and Grant. As yet we can- 
not be said to have any wholly satisfactory account of it. 
Holst’s impartial and admirable History of the United States 
stops short on the eve of the war. Though Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln deals with the details of the 
war as well as with the life of the great protagonist, its value 
is somewhat impaired by the Northern partiality of its writers. 
Not that this is any dishonour to them: on the contrary, their 
almost filial regard and affection for the great President, whom 
they served in posts of such intimate confidence, is only natural 
and creditable to them. Impartiality was impossible till a 
new generation had arisen, Both Mr, Rhodes and Mr. Ropes 
have this great requisite of the historian: they write without 
prejudice or bias—without even an unconscious bias. Both 
writers are by instalments giving us a worthy history of that 
time. Of the two, Mr. Rhodes’s History deals more fully with 
the political situation. He shows us democratic institutions 
under the severe stress of war. For England the study of this 
period cannot but prove instructive. We stand to-day on the 
eve of an ‘irrepressible contlict,’ which may be postponed but 
can scarcely be averted. And, to quote President Lincoln :— 


‘Human nature will not change. In any future great national 
trial, compared with the men of this, we shall have as weak and as 
strong, as silly and as wise, as bad and as good. Let us, therefore, 
study the incidents of this, as philosophy to learn wisdom from.’ : 
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In some ways, no doubt, the Civil War does not resemble 
any struggle in which we are likely to be engaged, just as the 
American Constitution does not in many respects reproduce 
ourown. A civil war must necessarily bring difficulties of its 
own. The enemy within will be far more numerous and active 
than where the enemy without is of different nationality, and 
unconnected by close ties of blood. The natural aversion to a 
fraternal strife will foster the desire for conciliation and com- 
promise to an extraordinary degree, and will inspire even the 
most patriotic with a distaste for the war. Far more adroitness, 
far greater statesmanship, will be demanded from the democratic 
leader who has to deal with this internal aversion and distaste, 
than from him who can repel such sentiments as odious and 
unpatriotic. Yet the same phenomenon, the same peace-at- 
any-price party is likely to exist in England, when she is 
fighting for her life. It may be less vigorous and formidable, 
but none the less it will have to be encountered by the 
statesman. There was a strong party for peace in aristocratic 
England, during our terrible struggle with France and in the 
earlier war of the American rebellion. The opposition of Fox 
to the war measures of North and Pitt is parallel to Vallan- 
digham’s opposition to Lincoln’s war measures, though Fox 
was a greater and nobler man than Vallandigham. His 
clamour for peace in 1800 was not less futile and foolish than 
Mr. Greeley’s whimperings in 1864: his passionate partisan- 
ship of the American insurgents in 1777 was not more injurious 
to himself and his country than Vallandigham’s championship 
‘ of the Southerners in 1862-3. The fawning of the Whigs 
upon Napoleon was far less excusable than the admiration of 
the fashionable New Yorkers for Jefferson Davis. Lady 
Holland’s swooning at the news of her dear idol’s defeat at 
Waterloo was infinitely more odious than the secret repinings 
of the Northern Democrats when Atlanta and Mobile ‘ knocked 
the planks’ out of their anti-patriotic platform. In short, as 
Lincoln said, after Thucydides, human nature does not change, 
and an attitude of bitter opposition is natural to some minds. 

The general similarity of British and American institutions 
—the devotion of both peoples to the same ideals of represen- 
tative government, liberty, and progress—and the inherent 
resemblances of the two national characters, override the 
differences in the Constitutions of the two countries. The 
President was certainly more firmly seated than any Prime 
Minister. He leant upon the solid support of a popular vote, 
which, though by no means unanimous, yet gave a sanction to 
his acts. He could be criticised byt not called to order or 
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ousted from office by his own impatient party or by the 
opposition. He was hampered by a written Constitution, but 
even in this the wisdom of the fathers had left loopholes for 
vigorous action in emergency. He was there in power for a 
term of years, with command of the armed strength of the 
nation: able to impose his will upon soldiers and sailors, and 
able to remove those who did not satisfy him. With the war . 
powers which he might safely exert he might have made 
himself a military despot. Placed alone in a position of 
supreme confidence at the head of a great nation, if he had 
been unfaithful to his trust, he might have founded a dynasty. 
It is to the honour and glory of our race that its recipients of 
power are rarely or never unfaithful. We honour a Washington, 
a Wellington, a Grant, not less for the capacity which makes 
them the organizers or the weapons of victory, than for the 
Roman simplicity, the more than Roman greatness of character, 
which carries them untainted by selfish ambition through the 
fierce furnace of success, and enables them to lay down their 
power when the occasion for its exercise has passed, and to go 
humbly back, like Cincinnatus, to the inconspicuous quietude 
of every-day life. Even Jefferson Davis was forced by 
circumstances rather than impelled by his own will to his 
military dictatorship in the South. 

As the President was independent of Chagas so Congress 


. was independent of the President, whilst in England the House 


of Commons generally follows and obeys the Prime Minister, 
who is its virtual choice. And thus we shall find that Congress 
spent no small part of its time in thwarting and opposing the 
President. ‘ Deliver me from my friends,’ is a saying which 
must have often been in Lincoln’s mind. An elected assembly 
is always grasping of power, always seeking to take to itself 
functions which are not its own; and this feature appears in the 
history of the American House, though such encroachments 
are more difficult with a written Constitution. Another great 
embarrassment was the State system, which had to be treated 
with jealous tenderness by the Executive. The war itself was 
to settle whether the State had delegated power to the Central 
Government, or the Central Government to the State, so that, 
with the large rights of self-government which the States 
sessed, all manner of obstacles could be placed in the way 

of the Central Executive by a disloyal executive in any State. 
This was seen in the case of New York, when that most 
important State passed into the hands of the opposition ; it 
also prevented vigorous action at the outset of the war, and led 
to the somewhat comic spectacle of a Kentucky, professedly loyal 
to 
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to the Union, but at the same time neutral between North and 
South. The roar of the guns, however, quickly recalled 
Kentucky to a wiser and sounder policy. 

A final difficulty in Lincoln’s way was the fact that he was 
the immediate cause of war. His election had precipitated 
the irrepressible conflict. The consciousness of this fact must 
_ have weighed upon the mind of a tender-hearted and melan- 
choly man like a load of lead. He was not allowed to forget 
it, but was constantly reminded of it by his factious opponents. 
For him, in a sense, these tens and hundreds of thousands were 
walking the hard paths of war and watering the soil with their 
blood. For him the North was giving the flower of its youth ; 
against him the South its whole manhood. And though he 
had the strength of vision which enabled him to discern the 
real truth in the background—that the struggle had to come, 
and might come with more advantage in 1861 than in 1871 or 
1881—we do yet know that his heart was very heavy. ‘My 
heart,’ he said to a friend, just before his Gettysburg speech, ‘ is 
like lead within me, and I feel at times like hiding in deep 
darkness.’ Had Lincoln been of weaker mould, his very con- 
scientiousness must have disposed him to get rid of his blood- 
guiltiness by compromise or total surrender. 

The President of the United States is elected in November, 
but he does not enter office till the following March. There is 
by the Constitution an interregnum of four months, during 
which the President in office is a mere discredited lay figure, 
whilst the President elect is absolutely helpless and powerless. 
The election had sounded the alarm to the South, which had 
thus four months for intrigue and preparation. President 
Buchanan, in the twilight of his term of office, was an honest 
imbecile: a Southerner by sympathy if Northern by birth; 
praying much, but doing nothing; ceaselessly murmuring, 
‘After me the deluge,’ and anxious chiefly to postpone the 
coming struggle to his successor’s term. Round him was a 
Cabinet ready to temporise and make concessions—viewing 
matters with Southern rather than with Northern eyes. Of its 
members several were ardent Secessionists, and not one was a 
strenuous Federalist. The South was on fire with passion at 
the mere suggestion of a ‘ Black Republican President,’ dread- 
ing more than death the terrible spectre of a servile insurrection, 
and persuaded that Lincoln was a foolish extremist who would 
rob Slaveholders of their property, and imperil their lives by 
an emancipation of the slaves. One State was already in open 
armed revolt; others were preparing to follow. The North 
had, like our England of to-day, refused to recognise the danger 

beforehand ; 
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beforehand ; and with the near approach of war, was gloomy, 

anic-stricken, divided. The Abolitionists had discovered that 
Seaton was ‘the slave-hound of Illinois.’ The Republican 
party, which had chosen Lincoln, was doubting the wisdom of 
its choice, and, now that the conflict was looming up near at 
hand, was recoiling in terror and dismay from the idea of Civil 
War. The Democrats were resolutely for peace at any price, 
and with all the fervour of partisans denounced the action of 
their opponents, as if these and these only were to blame for 
the perilous position of the United States. There was a general 
demoralization, such as might perhaps only be expected in a 
political society which had refused to look the problem of 
Slavery fairly in the face, which had been making concession 
after concession to wrong for more than a generation, and 
which, to retain the sympathy of the South, had acquiesced in 
the moral iniquity of the Mexican war. The North had paid 
an enormous price and received nothing in return. Trade and 
business interests were clamorous for a further sacrifice of 
duty and honour, and it might have seemed to even a keen 
observer that the North was dead to great ideals and noble 
aspirations, And yet, as we now see the truth, it was only 
leadership that was required. The leader was at hand, though 
few men imagined it in the winter of 1860. 

The President elect, Abraham Lincoln, was a Southerner of 
that singular class known as the ‘mean white,’ by birth. The 
‘mean white’s’ great qualities—his simplicity, his unflinching 
courage, his strange wayward tenderness, and his high sense 
of personal honour—were in Lincoln’s character. The bad 
qualities—the shiftlessness, the lack of energy, and the ferocity— 
were wanting. As a boy Lincoln had lived the hard, miserable, 
uncultured, but at the same time not unhealthy life of a 
frontiersman. He had known little joy and much sorrow ; but 
it is by sorrow and trial that the world’s great men are annealed 
and disciplined. When in his melancholy, neglected boyhood, 
he earned by honest work a dollar, ‘the world,’ he said after- 
wards, ‘seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a more 
hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time.’ His life was one 
continuous struggle, but he was ever upon the upward plane. 
Farm-labourer, rail-splitter, stump-orator, boatman, storekeeper, 
land-surveyor, lawyer, and Congressman, he had ‘touched on 
the whole sad planet of man,’ and knew with intimate sympathy 
every facet of life. A resident in Illinois, he typified the West 
in its coarseness and shrewd humour. His domestic life was 
unhappy, and for solace he had been driven to politics. He 
had earned a great name as a debater in his contests with 
Senator 
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Senator Douglas, and as an orator by a speech of remarkable 
strength and logical force delivered in New York. But he had 
been elected President rather for his inconspicuousness than for 
his great qualities. His honesty was indeed proverbial, yet 
honesty is no recommendation to an American—or English— 
caucus. A student of his early speeches cannot but be struck 
by their loftiness, sincerity, moderation, and dispassionateness. 
He had convictions rather than sentiments, and an ‘ unsmother- 
able hatred of Slavery’ was one of his convictions. In the 
winter of 1860 he was an untried, unknown man, though 
even then his friends foretold that he would be equal to the 
emergency. In form he was ungainly, tall, and awkward; his 
face, furrowed with the heavy lines of care, had a commanding 
cast; and his eyes, deep-set below the high cheek-bones, 
which suggested Indian ancestry, reflected the melancholy of a 
brooding, ascetic mind, ‘I never saw so sad a face,’ said one 
who knew him well. 

After his election, in the dreary interregnum of shame and 
disaster to the North, he conducted himself with wisdom and 
discretion. More, he showed himself a true leader of men. 
He headed his party off a dangerous and useless compromise, 
which would have abandoned all that the Republicans had won 
by his election. ‘I am inflexible,’ he wrote to Seward, who 
was then negotiating with the Southerners; ‘I am for no 
compromise ... which permits the extension of the insti- 
tution, on soil owned by the nation.’ ‘Hold firm as a 
chain of steel,’ he wrote to another supporter. But he was 
ready to be just and conciliatory—so long as Slavery was not 
extended, He was willing to give assurances that fugitive 
slaves should be surrendered by the Northern States. His just 
offers were spurned by the South, drunk as it was with rage and 
fear, Seven States were out of the Union, and six more were 
wavering when the time came for him to enter office. 

Never again was he to revisit, in life, his native town of 
Springfield. Only in death his body was to retrace that very 
journey upon which he was now setting out. A strong presenti- 
ment of coming death added to his natural sorrow at parting 
from his old friends and associations, and going forth to a new, 
colder, and more critical world. The depression which came 
upon him may well explain the errors of taste and judgment 
of which he was undoubtedly guilty on this journey. He was 
greeted by thousands, but, as Mr. Rhodes says, most of his 
speeches had better not have been delivered. He minimised 
the danger of war, which may or may not have been wise: he 
was on one occasion absolutely ridiculous; and he offended 
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squeamish opinion by a comparison of the Southern theory of 
the Union to a ‘ free-love arrangement.’ In Philadelphia, 
however, he struck a higher note. There in the Independence 
Hall where the great Declaration had been passed and adopted, 
there where in the last sad pomp of death four years later his 
body was to lie, he affirmed that ‘he would rather be 
assassinated on that spot, than surrender the great sentiments 
of the Declaration.’ He plainly warned the South that, if it 
used force, force would be used by him, but he did this in the 
gentlest and kindest manner. 

Here, too, he received from more than one source information 
of a plot against his life. He was to be killed as he passed 
through Baltimore, a city Southern by position and sympathy. 
He could not disregard the urgent warnings of his friends. A 
secret night journey, before the proposed time, was decided 
upon. He left Harrisburg in a special train at night, and the 
telegraph wires were cut that no news of his movements might 
be forwarded. In this discouraging way, and under the 
wholly groundless imputation of personal cowardice, he entered 
Washington: a ruler who was not safe in his own country or 
capital. From hints which he afterwards dropped, we gather 
that he repented of his action, and that he would have preferred 
to face the danger boldly. ‘A brave man dies but once,’ he 
said to his friends often; ‘assassination is not an American 
crime. He was to pay the price for his magnanimity and trust 
in his fellow-countrymen’s character. 

And here we may pause to consider the question whether 
Lincoln was right or wrong in declining to accept the com- 
promise which the North certainly, and the South probably, 
would have been glad to sanction. Was he right in overriding 
with his individual judgment the judgments of his supporters 
and opponents? The most Radical of his own party were 
— with fear. ‘Poor, silly old Greeley,’ as the ‘New 

ork Herald’ called the editor of the ‘New York Tribune,’ 
with a just apprehension of his actual worth, was roundly 
declaring that he ‘would not stand up for coercion, for sub- 
jugation’ of the seceding States. The Abolitionist Wendell 
Phillips, who could never agree with any reasonable being for 
two minutes together, was busy asserting, ‘There is no longer 
a Union. Mr, Jefferson Davis is angry and Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln is mad, and they agree to fight ... We are in no 
condition to fight . . . Nothing but madness can provoke war.’ 
And if these cultured, omniscient, self-appointed leaders of the 
people, the editors and orators, thought thus; if Seward, the 
ablest Republican statesman, as it was supposed, a man who 
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had been Senator and was now Lincoln’s Premier, who had the 
advantage of education, and, it might be concluded, of wider 
political insight and experience—if Seward was of their 
opinion, could the Illinois rail-splitter stand out against their 
freely tendered advice ? 

Seward, Greeley, Phillips, and the leaders of the Republican 
party generally, had the converse of Lincoln’s mind on the 
matter of Slavery: they had sentiments, but not convictions. 
They were not prepared to stand by their deliberate judgment 
because they had not arrived at a deliberate judgment. They 
were the froth carried to and fro upon the surface of the deep 
waters, and the currents below had not ceased to flow steadily 
in the old direction, To divine the existence of these currents, 
to know their direction, to make use of them, that in democratic 
statesmanship is genius, There was no indication on the 
surface. The whole North was apparently solid for concession 
and peace. It is always hard to bring a democracy to the 
fighting point. War is not, as Lincoln once said, ‘ waged with 
elder squirts charged with rose-water’: it involves trials and 
hardships, mutilation, torture, and death. Men will always 
say, We will yield just a little more, for what is that which we 
are yielding in comparison with the personal risk and business 
loss of a war? It is then that they need to be told, as Pericles 
told the Athenians: ‘If you yield to them in a small matter, 
they will think that you are afraid, and will immediately 
dictate some more oppressive condition , . . Wherefore make 
up your minds either to give way once for all; or if you are 
going to war, then on no plea great or small to give way at all.’ 
To Lincoln the futility of concession was obvious. ‘ What will 
satisfy them?’ he had asked in his great speech at New York a 
year before: ‘This and this only: cease to call Slavery wrong 
and join with them in calling it right.’ As a clear concise 
summary of the situation, these words are absolutely faultless. 
But after all his efforts to fire his young party—for the 
Republicans were mostly the young men of the country—with 
his own lofty ideals of duty and fidelity to right, and after 
preaching to it that the cause must still go forward even in the 
face of a hundred defeats, he still found that the young and 
generous minds of the nation were wedded in appearance rather 
to that policy of expediency which is man’s wisdom, than to 
the policy of doing right which is God’s, 

It is the duty of the statesman to lead, not to follow, or rather 
to know when to lead and when to follow. 


‘The statesman,’ says Mr. W. L. Newman, ‘is revealed to us as a 
moral and spiritual foree—a power capable of imparting to the 
national 
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national character a bent for good or ill, a means of lowering or 

elevating it.’ 
This, we may take it, was Lincoln’s view, as it is the view of 
a deep and earnest student of political philosophy. National 
character—a high sense of duty and honour—is a more sacred 
thing than even property or human life. And so with large 
wisdom and unswerving firmness Lincoln, whilst he did not seek, 
did not at the same time shrink from the irrepressible conflict. 
‘The Union’ was his watchword: ‘the Union must and shall 
be preserved.’ But knowing the temper of his people, and the 
great political’ advantage which would accrue to him were the 
first blow struck by the South, he waited with inexhaustible 
patience, outwaiting President Davis and the Southern Confede- 
racy, till the time when their fire-eaters should get out of hand. 
At Washington the President elect found that at this supreme 
moment, whilst the rebels of South Carolina were besieging 
Fort Sumter with its infinitesimal garrison, there was nothing 
but intrigue and personal jealousy. The Republican party was 
as yet only an aggregate of factions fighting for place and profit. 
With great magnanimity and political insight Lincoln had done 
his best to unite it. He had given his important rivals for 
the Presidential nomination — Seward, Chase, Cameron, and 
Bates—seats in his Cabinet. To these, who all represented 
different States and different interests, he added Blair, Smith, 
and Welles. Blair and Bates were from Slaveholding States 
which were yet wavering: it was impossible to obtain a loyal 
Southerner from the seceded States, though the attempt was 
made. ‘If the twelve Apostles had to be chosen nowadays,’ 
said Lincoln, ‘the shrieks of locality would have to be heeded.’ 
His ministry of ‘all the talents’ met with no favour from the 
extremists of his own party. ‘So constituted as to ensure a 
disgraceful surrender to the South,’ was one criticism. ‘An 
assortment of rivals, one stump-speaker from Indiana [Smith] 
and two representatives of the Blair family ’ [Bates and Blair], 
was another. Seward was very widely disliked and distrusted, 
as a philosophic politician in league with a corrupt party in his 
own State. He was vain, weak, and consumed with ideas of 
his own importance—‘a millstone round the neck of Lincoln,’ 
the Radicals called him. Chase, though a very able man and 
on the whole strictly honest, was not above intriguing against 
Lincoln, and was so firmly convinced of his own rectitude and 
capacity that he looked down upon the President’s meaner cha- 
racter. Of him Lincoln said gently, ‘He has the White House 
fever.’ Cameron soon became impossible through the corrup- 
tion which prevailed in his department, and was replaced by 
Stanton, 
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Stanton, an ex-Democrat, who had called Lincoln a ‘low, 
cunning clown,’ and openly insulted him. Furiously energetic, 
impatient, insincere, Stanton yet rendered his country and his 
President great services, though he was, as Mr. Ropes calls him, 
‘an irascible marplot.’ The other members of the Cabinet 
were honourable men, but attained little prominence in the war. 
That Lincoln drove this fractious team with success, that he 
secured, after a slight preliminary tussle, the cordial aid of 
Seward, says no little for his tact. It is also to Seward’s infinite 

credit that he recognised his master and served him faithfully. 
His inauguration took place under painful circumstances. 
The thought must, as Mr. real says, have been in his mind 
that he was destined, perhaps, to be the last of the Presidents of 
the United States. iota in the South; disunion in the 
North ; treason in the Army, Navy, and Civil Service ; melan- 
choly prophecies; general apprehension; a sense that some 
terrible calamity was at hand; reported plots to seize 
Washington; rumours that his assassination was purposed ; 
squabbles amongst his supporters ; cries of defiance and the 
tramp of armed men gathering in the seceded States,—all these 
things existed to unnerve him and drive him to extreme 
measures. The North, doubting his capacity, was watching 
fearfully lest he should make some false step. The capital was 
guarded with cavalry and artillery; the immense gathering to 
which he made his inaugural speech, stood watching him in 
awful expectation of some sudden dash by conspirators, His voice, 
practised in open-air speaking, rang out to the vast audience 
with a plaintive, pathetic note. His address was tender and 
charitable to the South. It breathed love, not fire and slaughter. 
It appealed to the deepest emotions and highest passions in 
American citizens, their love for the Union, their submission to 
constitutional government, their reverence for law. It assured 
the South that there should be no coercion, but that the Union 
would and should defend itself. It dwelt on the physical 
impossibility of separation, It was confident of the ultimate 
triumph of God’s justice, whether the Almighty was on the 
side of the North or of the South, Its solemn appeal to the 
Presidential oath ‘ to preserve, protect, and defend’ the Govern- 
ment was thrilling. At each fresh expression of firmness, a 
great cheer went up. ‘In your hands, my dissatisfied country- 
men, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of Civil War. . . 
We must not be enemies,’ was the close. To this, at Seward’s 
suggestion, Lincoln had added an elaborate metaphor out of 
keeping with the simplicity of the speech. But the statesman- 
ship, the taste, the tone of the whole were admirable; and when 
Lincoln 
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Lincoln turned from his audience to take the oath, it was felt 
by most that the leader had come, 

A month of patient waiting intervened between the inaugura- 
tion and the outbreak of war. Lincoln has been blamed for 
not taking the bull by the horns and not striking in this period, 
but we, with the wisdom which comes to the historian after the 
event, can see that he was right. He had three objects in his 
Fabian policy. First, he hoped that with sober second thought 
the unmenaced Seceders would perceive that their fears were 
groundless, and would return to the Union fold. To justify this 
hope, there were distinct signs of some reaction ; and if Sumter 
had not ‘ fired the Southern heart,’ it is just possible that the 
quarrel might have been postponed. The Secession leaders, 
however, knew their danger and were determined upon violent 
measures, trusting to the cowardice of the North. Second, he 
desired to win over the Border States, which were slaveholding 
but at the same time inclined towards the Union. These were 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. If they all went, the 
cause of the Union became almost hopeless. Washington, the 
capital, must go with Maryland to the South; it could not 
possibly be held. Tried by its results, the Border State policy 
was eminently successful, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas were lost indeed, but the other brands were 
plucked from the burning. Third, Lincoln had to secure the 
solid support of the North, where he had only a bare majority 
of Presidential votes. This support he could only obtain by a 
moderate, cautious policy. He was to save the Union rather 
than to abolish Slavery. 

The military weakness of the North was self-evident. The 
Army and Navy were extremely small, and were fast losing their 
best officers by resignation. The character of the population 
was industrial rather than military. There was a wide-spread 
delusion that the Northerners were inferior in physique, deter- 
mination, and soldierly qualities to the Southerners. The 
capital lay on the outer edge of the Northern territory— 
supposing that Maryland could be retained—and was thus 
much exposed to attack, The Southern press was already 
boasting that the Secessionist flag would quickly float over the 
Washington Capitol. On the other hand, the North was self- 
dependent ; it had great wealth, manufactures, agriculture, 
shipping, and its railway system was immensely superior to 
that of the South. It was disunited; but underlying the 
outcries of the peace-at-any-price men was an ardent patriotism. 
The South was practically solid in defence of its cherished 

‘ institution.’ 
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‘institution.’ ‘The unalterable determination of the South is 
to overthrow the Government,’ wrote a Southerner of Northern 
descent, ‘as the only refuge which is left to it from these 
insupportable wrongs . . . On the success of this movement 
depends my every interest, the safety of my roof from the 
firebrand, and of my wife and children from the poison and 
the dagger.’ Nat Turner’s and John Brown’s attempts to 
excite a servile insurrection had done their work. But if the 
South was solid, its population, even including Virginia, North 
Carolina, ‘Tennessee, and Arkansas, which ultimately seceded, 
was small. The free whites of the South were computed by 
General Jubal Early, a Southerner, at 5,500,000 ; of the North, at 
21,600,000. That is to say, the North had four men to the 
South’s one. The South, again, had no wealth except cotton— 
no manufactures, no ironworks, no business capacity. Its 
railways were few, badly constructed, indifferently supplied 
. with rolling stock, and could not from the want of iron be kept 
in good repair. For this reason, slowly and by degrees the 
advantage of the interior lines passed from its hands, as troops 
could not be easily moved or transferred over the vast distances 
by rail. It had no shipping or seamen, and could only 
improvise the semblance of a navy. It lost its sea communica- 
tions when the guns opened on Sumter. On the other hand, 
its population was inured to field sports and a life in the open 
air; it had a class of planter gentry who would fall naturally 
into the place of officers, and it had for privates its ‘mean 
whites,’ who were by their firmness, heroism, and devotion to 
prove on a hundred battlefields that the derogatory epithet was 
not justly applied to them. 

The blockade quickly made the South—which had not had 
the common sense or prudence to forward its cotton crop before 
the outbreak of war to neutral ports—like ‘a man with a full 
purse in the desert.’ It is idle to admire President Davis’s 
administrative qualities when we remember this fatal fact. He 
was, in truth, in every possible way Lincoln’s inferior. He 
was a gentleman, had a military education, and believed in his 
cause; but sincerity and fine manners did not atone for his 
mistakes. He quarrelled with his generals, stood on his 
dignity, considered himself a heaven-sent strategist, and failed 
lamentably in the regions of finance. And thus, whilst a large 
share of the credit of the Northern success belongs to Lincoln, 
an equal share of reproach for the Southern failure must be 
awarded, on impartial consideration, to Jefferson Davis. 

The South had one advantage of great military value. It 
was fighting on the defensive in a broken, wooded country 
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which the Southerners alone knew well, It had ‘the interior 
lines ; its capital lay further from its frontier than the Northern 
capital ; andsit could make full use of earthworks and entrench- 
ments, It had the three ablest generals at the outset,—Lee, - 

Johnston, and Jackson, all Virginians. It had too the advan 
in beginning its preparations for war some months ahead of 
the North, and, had Jefferson Davis possessed the great capacity 
with which he is credited, might have used this advantage by 
capturing Washington. It had the support of a large peace 
party in the North, with the extreme members of which its 
leaders were in communication. So that great as the odds now 
look against it, they did not seem so terrible in 1861. It 
muzzled its free press, it took away the right of free speech, it 
hanged freely men of Union sympathies in East Tennessee, its 
Congress debated in secret, and it forced upon the hands of its 
President a military dictatorship. It did all this in the holy 
cause of Slavery. And yet its unfaltering heroism and deter- 
mination, though displayed in the worst of causes, have won, 
and justly won, for the Contehaner the admiration of mankind. 
At last its patience was exhausted. Lincoln announced to 
the South that he intended to reprovision Fort Sumter. He 
had disdained Seward’s mad filibustering idea of a war with 
England, France, and Spain at once, to reunite the North and 
South. His eye was on the work in hand, The answer of the 
South was the thunder of the guns bombarding Sumter. Then 
at last the spark fired the dormant, patient patriotism of the 
North. The great war President leapt into the saddle of the 
fretting steed; it felt his spur. Douglas, Lincoln’s old 
opponent and the cherished leader of the Northern Democrats, 
atoned on the eve of death for the wrongs and mistakes of the 
sari which he had sustained in his life, and rallied to the 
nion. Simultaneously came Lincoln’s call for 75,000 three 
months’ Militia, to enable him ‘to execute the laws.’ The 
Border States responded with angry contumely; the North, 
ablaze with rage, enthusiastically, It was a great awakening. 
The tonic of the battle-fire was already working the effect 
which Lincoln had expected and foreseen. The Massachusetts’ 
artisans, ‘the greasy mechanics,’ stood to arms. The ‘ dudes’ 
of New York mustered in martial array for the fight. The 
great West, deeply moved, began to muster the sturdy frontiers- 
men who were to set the Mississippi free. The silent cry of 
hundreds of thousands, ‘ How long, O Lord! how long?’ was 
answered at Jast. The poetess reflected that great instinct of 

self-sacrifice when she sang in the later days of the war :— 

‘ As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free.’ 
The 
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The stirring war-song, ‘John Brown’s body,’ recalled the 
memory of that misguided hero, who had given his life as a 
protest against wrong. It told the volunteers that the South 
could kill the votaries, but could not kill the cause of liberty. 
‘Shouting the battle-cry of freedom’ was heard everywhere. 
The deep emotions of an undemonstrative race were rising to 
the surface in that tumultuous upheaval of passion. And the 
North gave freely of its best blood. Journalists, poets, lawyers, 
politicians, merchants, stood side by side with the mill hand, 
the farm boy, and the labourer. ‘My God! to think of killing 
such men!’ was the reflection of a general who watched the 
mustering-in of one regiment. 

These were gloomy days in Washington. The South was 
on fire too, and was threatening the capital. Virginia had 
seceded ; Maryland was wavering ; the organized Government 
of the North was isolated and in danger. It had caught indeed 
the news of the kindling North, but troops did not come. In 
these hours of gnawing anxiety, Lincoln’s outward demeanour 
was calm and composed. On April 19, the day of the procla- 
mation of the blockade of the Southern coast, the first armed 
troops from the North, a Massachusetts regiment, arrived. It 
had fought its way through the streets of Baltimore before a 
furious mob, and shed the first blood drawn during the war. 
But the road was closed behind it: the Marylanders broke the 
railways and cut the telegraphs, so that Washington, with a 
very scanty garrison, was now indeed a beleaguered city. A 
War Committee, with funds and delegated powers, had, it is 
true, been already planted in the North; but would the 
Northerners, without the official sanction of the Government, 
have the courage to brush aside the protests of Maryland and 
force the needed troops through? It looked as though they 
would not. Lincoln, waiting in anxious patience, was heard 
by his Secretary to cry in anguish, ‘Why don’t they come? 
Why don’t they come?’ And yet in the stress of this tension 
he was able to listen calmly to a Baptist minister of Baltimore 
who ventured to advise concession and surrender. ‘ You would 
have me break my oath and surrender the Government without 
a blow?’ he answered. ‘ There is no Washington in that; no 
Jackson in that; no manhood or honour in that.’ At last the 
troops came, Baltimore was seized and held, and Washington 
again could breathe freely. 

In these early days of the war, the greatness of the emergency 
compelled Lincoln to overstep the constitutional powers of the 
President. His call to arms, his proclamation of the blockade, 
and his suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, which was found 
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necessary, were all, in the strict sense of the word, illegal. The 
latter measure he defended in an admirable State paper. ‘ Are 
all the laws but one to go unexecuted,’ he asked, ‘and the 
Government itself to go to pieces lest that one be executed?’ 
The plea of necessity was abundant justification, for delay till 
Congress met would have been fatal. But just as Pitt’s repeal 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was fiercely denounced by the Whigs, 
who could not see or understand that liberty may be best 
preserved by a temporary sacrifice of liberty, so Lincoln was 
anathematised by Vallandigham and the extreme Democrats for 
his arbitrary acts. The nation at large supported its President ; 
it felt, perhaps, a thrill of pride at his energy and resolution. 
The arrests made were in no case as yet vindictive. Secessionist 
Marylanders, rebel spies and sympathisers, and a few seditious 
journalists were immured in various fortresses. The disloyal 
newspapers in the North were taught that there was ‘ freedom 
but not licence,’ by the example of the New York ‘ Daily News,’ 
which had distinguished itself for flagrant sedition. This 
journal was excluded from the mail-service, and was in this 
way suppressed. The notorious ‘Journal of Commerce,’ how- 
ever, was able to survive the measures aimed against it, and 
continued to do as much harm as it possibly could. The 
‘ Herald’ had been temporarily converted to Unionism by the 
threat of a great mob to wreck its offices if it did not show 
loyalty, and the virtuous Mr. Bennett’s fortitude to principle 
was not proof against alarm for his property. 

The danger of a free press was heightened by the fact 
that in a civil war there was more than ever to misrepresent, 
and that a plausible case for surrender could always be made 
out. And yet, provided it was moderate in tone, the press 
was permitted to criticise freely. As might be expected, it 
did incalculable mischief; though, on the other hand, where 
it was in the hands of loyal men, who, unlike ‘ poor silly old 
Greeley, had courage and convictions, it stirred and roused 
the nation. Yet we think that the evil outweighed the good. 
The newspaper editor is primarily a time-server; he has to 
make his journal pay, and in America to be sensational. He 
does not consider whether the publication of a particular fact 
will damage his country or cost valuable lives. He does 
not know the ulterior aims of his Government. His criticism, 
which is so salutary in peace, is dangerous in war, because 
it provokes mistrust of the Administration, which should then 
be trusted at all hazards. So the American reporters ferreted 
out the details and destinations of expeditions, and editors 
published their reports. War correspondents, a veritable 
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plague of the generals in command, hung round the head- 
quarters. They attached themselves to particular men— 
generally to incompetent officers; for the great leaders of the 
United States’ armies—Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan—looked 
upon them with the utmost disgust. These incompetent men 
they trumpeted ; and thus to their. paper declamations no little 
of McClellan’s and Fremont’s reputation was due. 

Sherman betrays an almost whimsical hatred of the cor- 
respondents. They. furnished the Southern leaders, he says, 
with timely and abundant information. They set the army 
against the country by always pushing, in their articles, the 
soldiers forward on all sorts of desperate undertakings. They 
set the privates against the generals. They betrayed McDowell’s 
movement on Manassas, and Grant’s expedition against Vicks- 
burg. ‘I say, with the press unfettered,’ he cried, ‘we are 
defeated to the end of time.’ The press it was which nearly 
deprived the country of Grant by its misrepresentations of the 
battle of Shiloh. The press asseverated that Sherman was a 
lunatic and coward, In return he laid his hands upon the 
odious correspondents, and was actually preparing to hang them, 
when his brother, Senator Sherman, dissuaded him. Grant, on 
one occasion, tied a correspondent who had libelled his army 
on horseback, with a large placard on his back, to the effect 
that ‘this was the traducer of the soldier,’ and ordered him to 
be led along the advance battle-line, where he underwent a 
lively baptism of fire. These severities, it may well be believed, 
did not make them loved ; and they further proposed ‘to con- 
script the newspaper men.’ Thus they were generally abused, 
and they rose rather in spite of the newspapers than because of 
them. Their experience, taken with the behaviour of the 
French press in 1870-1, reads us a salutary warning. A strict 
censorship of war news appears to be an absolute necessity in 
a time of grave national danger. Our great editors are 
doubtless upright and patriotic men, but it is not the great 
newspapers which will have to be feared. In justice to all an 
Act will be needed, imposing the severest penalties upon any 
divulgation of military news, 

The telegraph wires at Washington were at an early date in 
the war seized and manipulated by the War Department, yet in 
spite of this censorship news of great military importance got 
somehow or other into the Northern press. It was particularly 
desired, in the course of 1863, to keep the reinforcement of 
Rosencrans at Chattanooga quiet. Two army corps were sent 
him by rail from the Army of the Potomac, which was then 
confronted by Lee. The correspondents in Washington were 
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asked to keep silence, and the movement had apparently escaped 
notice, when suddenly on September 26 the New York 
‘ Evening Post’ published a full and detailed account of it, As 
things fell out, this had no serious result, but it might quite 
conceivably have done great damage to the Union plans, It 
illustrates the necessity of a military censorship and of press 
laws. Of course the monopolization of the telegraph was made 
another grievance by the Democrats, and became a fresh count 
in the possible impeachment of Lincoln. 

Lincoln has been taken severely to task for the inadequate 
use which he made of the first flush of popular enthusiasm in 
the North. He had called first for 75,000 three months’ 
Militia; then for 42,000 three years’ volunteers, for 22,000 
additional soldiers for the regular Army, and for 18,000 for the 
Navy, a grand total of 157,000 men. When we remember that 
all these acts were of doubtful constitutionality, that he had to 
nurse the North anxiously and to refrain from unduly alarming 
it, we shall agree rather with Mr. Ropes, that the President 
‘ showed a comprehension of the magnitude of the task before 
him which was hardly to be expected, considering that this 
was the first time in his life that he had had to deal with any 
military question.’ He asked for another 400,000 men when 
Congress met in July. On the other hand, President Davis had 
called out 182,000 men, of whom as yet many were armed with 
the most indifferent muskets. The balance of numbers was 
thus heavily on the side of the North, as was necessary, since 
the North was engaging upon a war of conquest. For inex- 
perienced generals, however, to employ such numbers with 
success was no easy task ; and though it was commonly believed 
in the South that one Southerner was as good as five Yankees, 
the fact remains that in the first battle, at the critical point, 
the South could concentrate a greater force than the North. 

It is easy to call men to arms, and not difficult, with business 
capacity, to organize them into armies, but it is no easy task to 
find generals at a moment’s notice. Success in war, where the 
individual combatants are evenly matched in courage and 
endurance, can hardly be obtained except by superior general- 
ship handling superior numbers. This was not a holiday 
struggle of dynasties, but a war waged on either side by 
peoples for life or death. For two long years the North was to 
grope in vain for generals of tried capacity and character to 
lead its armies. For two years there was a constant succession 
of men: some of them in their private capacity of the highest 
worth, some of them lieutenants of great ability under a master 
mind ; but all incapable of themselves conducting with success 
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a bold aggressive war upon the South. They led their gallant 
soldiers to hideous, often useless, slaughter. They were 
followed in one instance, at least, with ardour and devotion. 
They were with one exception honestly supported by the 
Executive, and were one and all criticised, harassed, and 
irritated by the irresponsible press and by the marplots of 
Congress. But, with one exception, they achieved no result. 
They made armies which they could not use; they lacked 
initiative, vigour, political insight. They did not understand 
the impatience of democracy, or realize that Lincoln could not 
wait for ever. They served their country to the best of their 
power; but, as great generals, they emerged from the war 
without credit. 

Amongst the earlier generals appointed several were abso- 
lutely incapable. The appointments were due in no small 
degree to political considerations, which necessarily interfered 
much with the purely military, Lincoln had to give commands 
to his party opponents in the North, that he might secure the 
support of that section of the Democrats which was zealous for 
the prosecution of the war. He had to conciliate his own side, 
particularly the extremists. Without question he showed here 
some weakness of character not to be expected from a man of 
his determination and long-headedness. On the other hand, 
his absolute ignorance of military affairs must be remembered. 
He had not lived much in Washington, and was not, like 
Jefferson Davis, acquainted with the capacity of the various 
officers in the Army. Davis had held the post of Secretary for 
War, and knew his men well. General Scott, Lincoln’s 
adviser, a somewhat irascible veteran of the Mexican War, was 
hardly equal to his duties, and had seen his favoured com- 
manders range themselves on the side of the Confederacy. So 
it was that Lincoln placed in command at Harper’s Ferry, 
General Patterson, a strong pro-Slavery Democrat, who had 
served with credit in the war of 1812 with England, but who 
was obviously unfitted by his great age for serious work. He 
showed remarkable pusillanimity and incapacity, and upon his 
shoulders, more than upon any other’s, rests the blame for the 
defeat at Bull Run, since he simply declined to move at the 
critical moment. A second bad appointment was Fremont, the 
Republican candidate of 1856 for the Presidency, and a 
political favourite with the abolition wing of the Republican 
party. The influence of the Blairs placed him in command 
in the important department of Missouri, where he quickly 
manifested his absolute unfitness. He had no talent for 
organization: he was guilty of overlooking gross mismanage- 
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ment and corruption; he alienated the sympathy of his 
subordinate generals, who could not trust him; and he finally 
issued an absurd proclamation liberating the slaves of Seces- 
sionists in his department,—an act which overstepped his 
powers, and set Kentucky on fire. Now, the President’s one 
solicitude was to keep his native State of Kentucky in the 
Union ; as was said drily, ‘He wanted God on his side, but he 
must have Kentucky,’ and he at once compelled Fremont to 
retract his manifesto. But much mischief had been done. 
The Republican extremists beslavered ‘the Roman fortitude’ 
of Fremont with adulation, and cried shame upon the President. 
They compared the first to Great-heart, the second to Feeble- 
mind, There was no unworthy imputation which they, his 
friends, did not cast upon Lincoln. The virtuous Sumner, 
in the intervals of practising oratory before his looking-glass, 
shouted with the mob. And when Fremont was most deservedly 
removed from his command, he became ‘the idol of the radical 
Republicans,’ All this though he had, through his wife, 
openly threatened mutiny—‘to try conclusions with me 
(Lincoln) and to set up for himself.’ Other unsatisfactory 
7 were those of Butler and Banks. 

n the East,—for in this great conflict the war was going 
forward over a vast extent of territory,—the impatience of the 
public was stimulated by the impatience of Congress and the 
press. It was the old cry of those who were sitting safe at 
home for ‘something to be done.’ The amateur strategists who 
set up the clamour had no idea of the difficulties of an offensive 
war with ill-organized, raw troops. They imagined that the 
men, once mustered, could go instantly to the front. The ‘New 
York Tribune,’ as Mr. Greeley had now recovered from his_ 
fright, outshrieked the other journals, It kept ‘Forward to 
Richmond’ standing in leaded type, and used it daily. ‘On 
to Richmond’ was heard everywhere. Lincoln may have been 
impatient himself, or he may have been overborne by the 
impatience of others, but time was passing, and the three 
months’ Militia would soon be demanding their discharge. He 
gave the order for an advance, and, much against his will, 
McDowell went forward. Patterson and Scott between them 
blundered, and at Bull Run the Northern Army had to face 
Beauregard, and at the same time to endure a flank attack from 
Johnston. The green troops fought bravely, but when flanked 
—at the moment of victory—they broke and ran, as far better 
troops would have done. They did not disgrace themselves, or 
lose morale to a serious degree. But they were defeated, and the 
first trick went to the South. Fortunately, the Southern Army 
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was as much disorganized by victory as the Northern by defeat, 
and so no vigorous pursuit was made. No advance on 
Washington followed, and the battle was merely an incident, 
which, far from dispiriting the North, strengthened it in its 
lofty determination to fight till final success crowned its 
unfaltering efforts. 

The victory of Bull Run obtained a wholly factitious im- 
portance in Europe, where it was supposed to have demonstrated 
the arrant cowardice of the Northern troops. To re-organize 
the defeated army, McClellan, who had judiciously advertised 
some small successes of his, was summoned from West Virginia. 
He was his own worst enemy. Concerning him and Lincoln’s 
relations to him, a conflict has raged from 1861 to the present 
day. But his own letters, which his own judgment published, 
have been his severest condemnation. They show him to have 
been a religious, hard-working officer, who had the faculty of 
winning the deep affection of his officers and privates. But 
they also show in him an almost incredible weakness and 
pettiness of character; a disposition to meddle in politics; a 
strange mania for ‘ saving the country’; an inability to under- 
stand the political considerations which influenced Lincoln and 
his Cabinet; an extraordinary dilatoriness; a Persano-like 
spirit of fault-finding; an arrogant insubordination to his 
superiors and the President; a mean jealousy of his equals, such 
as Pope. His soldiers fought battles whilst he was doing a 
quartermaster’s work in the rear; they won him victories, which 
he promptly threw away. He multiplied the numbers of the 
enemy before him by two or three, made the most liberal de- 
ductions from his own forces, and then sat down and called for 
reinforcements. ‘ If McClellan had a million men,’ said Stanton, 
his arch-enemy, bitterly, ‘he would swear that the enemy had 
two million, and then sit down in the mud and yell for three.’ 
‘Time,’ said General Joseph Johnston, his ablest opponent, ‘ is 
of no especial value to him,’ and Lincoln’s calm judgment was 
the same: ‘ McClellan’s great fault is, that he always thinks 
to-morrow better than to-day.’ McClellan lacked the fortitude, 
simplicity, and iron determination of Grant; he had not the 
moral courage of Lincoln, who had not moved a muscle after 
Bull Run. His victories depressed him as much as their 
defeats other generals. He never could be made to under- 
stand that, in Lincoln’s words, ‘God sends his rain upon the 
unjust as well as the just.’ At first, idolized by the whole 
country, he gradually, by his political attitude, became the 
political general of the Democrats, hated with an extraordinary 
virulence by the Republicans. Lincoln never lost his affection 
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for him ; he treated him as a spoilt child. It is, as Mr. Morse 
says, one of the misfortunes of history that the President, who 
alone was impartial, magnanimous, and in possession of all the 
facts, has left no record of his own judgment upon him. He 
gave him command whenever he could, and supported him, in 
the teeth of a furious opposition, till political pressure com- 
pelled him to remove him. 

It is McClellan’s chief honour that he made the Army which 
Grant afterwards led to brilliant success. He saw clearly that 
the vast congeries of men with rifles which was gathering under 
the shadow of the Washington Capitol must be organized before 
it could be led against the enemy. Delay was necessary, but 
obviously he could not say so, for this would have set the 
Confederate army in Virginia free for mischief elsewhere. He 
waited, drilling and reviewing, whilst the North waited with 
growing impatience for some move. Months passed, and the 
ominous cry ‘On to Richmond!’ was heard again, The 
popular confidence in McClellan was dying. A few marches 
off at Manassas lay a small Confederate army behind weak 
entrenchments; he would not attack it, though he had three 
men to one. At last General Johnston fell back from his 
works, and it was seen with rage and humiliation by the North 
that wooden logs composed the frowning artillery which 
McClellan so dreaded, The Northerners keenly felt the impu- 
tations which Bull Run had cast upon their manhood and 
courage; they yearned for the glorious tonic of victory, to 
re-awaken the fading enthusiasm for the war. Lincoln rightly 
judged the political situation, which imperatively demanded, 
even in the teeth of military considerations, an immediate 
move, He ordered his armies forward, and pressed McClellan 
to action. The sluggish general would not advance on 
Richmond by land; he preferred to move by sea to the 
‘Peninsula,’ on the Virginian coast, near Richmond. In 
defiance of Lincoln’s orders, he left a force inadequate for the 
defence of Washington, which was thus exposed to the Southern 
army had General Johnston cared, in Lee’s words, ‘to swap 
queens.’ He did not give two thoughts to the terrible ‘ Merri- 
mac, which was still afloat and unsubdued; he took his 
crowded and helpless transports into her vicinity. Then 
landing, after protracted delays in front of a buckram force, he 
advanced on Richmond, fighting fiercely all the way. At the 
critical moment of the campaign, McDowell, who was to have 
supported him, moving from the North by land, was recalled 
by Lincoln, at Stanton’s instigation. Stanton had completely 
lost his head on account of a raid of Stonewall Jackson’s on 
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Harper’s Ferry. So by this most disastrous mistake and error 
of judgment, due to the desire to protect the capital, McClellan 
was weakened and furnished with a real grievance: McDowell’s 
corps was rendered useless, and Jackson was permitted to 
reinforce the Confederate army against McClellan. The 
Northern general fell back, hotly pressed by General Lee. His 
troops fought with courage and spirit; they bore the retreat— 
or, ag it was called by euphemism, the change of base—well. 
With their backs to the water, they beat off Lee in a battle 
which might well have been decisive had McClellan been equal 
to his opportunities. He lost his head, however, cried like a 
baby to Lincoln that he was beaten, and, turning upon Stanton 
and the President, savagely complained: ‘ You have done your 
best to sacrifice this army.’ His army was recalled, and he 
was virtually deposed from his command. 

In all this period Congress had been busy mischief-making. 
There the most furious and intemperate attacks upon McClellan 
had been made, and these were all the worse because they were 
dictated by a narrow feeling of party spite on the part of the 
Radical Republicans. They hated McClellan worse than 
Antichrist, and they hated Lincoln for supporting him. The 
Congressional Committee on the conduct of the War particularly 
distinguished itself by its meddlesome activity. Infringing 
Lincoln’s powers, and interfering with matters which its 
amateur critics could not understand, it strove to butt him 
forward, and augmented the general impatience. ‘Beware of 
being assailed by one party and praised by the other,’ Lincoln 
once said. Judged by this standard, as he was impartially 
abused by Republicans and McClellanites, he was doing right. 

Another officer was tried in command, and General Pope was 
sent forward in Virginia. The only result was another defeat 
at Bull Run, which was due in part to the remissness of 
General Halleck, the General-in-Chief, in part to McClellan’s 
bitter jealousy of his supplanter. Then McClellan was rein- 
stated in command. The Confederates, flushed with success, 
advanced north and entered Maryland, and McClellan followed 
them on the inside track. The two great armies joined battle 
at the Antietam, and McClellan with the superior force won an 
indecisive engagement; he beat off Lee, but failed utterly to 
pursue and crush him. The rage of the North against him 
came to a head. The elections in Pennsylvania reflected the 
passionate indignation of the people, who had seen their borders 
ravaged with impunity. The President’s cing Poe were heard 
to say that they ‘would be glad to hear that Lincoln had been 
found hanging some morning from a lamp-post at the door of 
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the White House.’ All his efforts to urge McClellan to action 
were useless; the General dallied, delayed, and asked for 
horses. His political insight told Lincoln that he must choose 
between McClellan and the loss of his majority in the North, 
which would have meant the victory of the peace party. He 
chose, and sent McClellan back to civil life. Burnside suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Army of the Potomac, to lead it 
to only more hopeless defeat and slaughter. 

These were times of dismay for the supporters of the Union ; 
and yet in the West the star of success was already rising in the 
person of General Grant. The son of an obscure tanner, he 
had fought with credit in the Mexican War, and then fallen into 
intemperate, shiftless ways. He had tried many businesses, and 
failed more or less in all, when the acute crisis of the war came to 
reveal his great and unsuspected qualities, and to cover his name 
with everlasting honour. He was a man of innate simplicity 
and of extraordinary coolness and determination. He made his 
magnificent Vicksburg campaign with a tooth-brush as his sole 
baggage. He ate, slept, and fared like his humblest privates. 
In the sharpest hail of bullets he was never seen to move a 
muscle of his face; he sat calm, imperturbable, unflinching on 
horseback, When he heard of President Lincoln’s assassination 
—the man he had loved and honoured—he only said, ‘Then | 
must take the first train to Bordertown.’ He was never afraid 
of the enemy, because he felt always that the enemy was afraid 
of him. He depreciated the forces opposed to him instead of 
magnifying them; he never knew when he was beaten, and his 
stubborn tenacity was proof to all discouragement. He never 
let a beaten foe escape from his clutches; his pursuit of Lee 
after Petersburg is perhaps the most relentless in history. He 
had not high genius, but he had strong character, which may 
after all be the same. He never whimpered for reinforcements 
or reviled the Government; he endured obloquy and the 
chidings of incapable superiors with quiet resignation. He 
had a quick eye for capacity in his subordinates, and he it was 
that brought Sherman, McPherson, and Sheridan to the front. 
Thomas, however, surely one of the best and most indomitable 
of Northern soldiers, he never fully liked. He was not popular 
with his soldiers till after the war, when they realized the 
coherent persistency of his strategy. He never spared his 
troops, but then he never spared himself. His plan was ‘to 
hammer continuously against the armed forces of the enemy, 
until by mere attrition, if in no other way, there should be 
nothing left to him but submission,’ 

At Belmont Grant taught his defeated soldiers to cut a way 
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through the enemy; at Donelson he arrived in that psycho- 
logical moment when the balance is trembling between victory 
and defeat, and the men on each side are considering whether 
they or their opponents shall run first. He cheered his broken 
troops and flung them once more on the enemy, with the result 
that he scored the first great victory for the North and captured 
a rebel army. His success brought him few laurels; indeed, 
his incapable superior, Halleck, managed to filch much of the 
credit. Lincoln, however, had noted that here at last was a 
man ‘who fights.’ Some weeks later Grant was sent forward 
down the Tennessee to Pittsburg landing, where he disembarked 
an army of less than 40,000 men. General Buell, with another 
force, was coming overland to his aid. On Grant’s part there 
was some lack of military precaution against a surprise, which 
may have been due to the rawness of his troops, for these, 
instead of entrenching, were busy learning how to use their 
rifles. Before Buell had effected his junction a Confederate 
army struck Grant’s scattered forces, and a fierce and sanguinary 
battle raged around Shiloh Church. It was a severe trial of the 
manhood of his men, but they stood it well. He was recalled 
from a distance by the battle roar, and arrived at the Northern 
rear to find a horde of panic-stricken stragglers. Forcing his 
way through these, he restored confidence as the bloody day 
declined, with the words, firm amidst disaster, ‘We shall 
attack them to-morrow with fresh troops, and drive them, of 
course. Sherman on this day particularly distinguished him- 
self by his brilliant valour and determination, That night the 
reinforcements arrived, and the next day Grant ‘drove the 
enemy, of course.’ 

It was the greatest battle yet fought in the war, and might, 
had Grant been allowed by Halleck to follow it up, have freed 
the Mississippi in 1862, and shortened by a year the life of the 
Confederacy. But he was not helped at this moment. The 
newspaper correspondents asserted that he had been surprised 
and all but defeated; they drew a sad picture of his incom- 
petence from their safe look-out point in the rear; and they 
horrified the North with gory pictures of the terrible slaughter. 
Sherman was flatly impeached for cowardice. The ‘ Evansville 
Journal’ professed to have interviewed his negro servant. He 
was asked whether he ran, ‘“ Yes,” replied the darkey, “I did 
run, but I couldn’t keep up with the General, though I was 
mounted on a mighty fast horse.”’ With such malignant 
nonsense was one of the North’s most heroic officers assailed— 
a man who was risking his life hourly to protect and defend 
these stay-at-home scribblers. Upon their shoulders must rest 
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Chattanooga campaigns which their lies made necessary. A 
storm of criticism broke over the heads of Grant and Sherman. 
Congress clamoured for Grant’s removal. Senators and repre- 
sentatives in private entreated Lincoln to depose the victorious 
general. Busybodies went to him with slanderous tales that 
Grant drank heavily. The President asked anxiously, ‘ What 
brand of whiskey? for,’ said he, ‘if 1 knew what brand he 
drinks, | would send a barrel or so to some of my other 
generals.’ He has the credit of recognising the great soldier’s 
capacity and of standing by him manfully. 

In nothing was Lincoln’s tact and statesmanship so severely 
tried as in the management of the problem of Slavery. He had 
to hold the balance between the pro-Slavery Border States, 
which were supporting his Government, on the one hand, and 
between the abolition wing of the Republican party, which was 
strong in its devotion to ideals, on the other. He had clearly 
seized the fact at the outbreak of the war, that the North would 
not fight its kith and kin to destroy Slavery. And thus with 
remarkable adroitness he had shifted the casus belli from Slavery 
to the maintenance of the Union. But as the war went on ‘the 
institution’ obtruded itself more and more on his considera- 
tion. The Radical Republicans clamoured for drastic measures 
against it, and political generals took to meddling with it. The 
Abolitionists, forgetting that Lincoln was a man who could wait 
to attain his aims with the immense patience of Nature or of 
God, did not see with Lincoln’s clear sight that ‘ the institution ’ 
could not withstand the prolonged shock and abrasion of war. 
They did not understand with him that ‘the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether,’ and that, as by the 
judgment of the Lord the war went on and on, Slavery grew 
ever weaker. To General Butler had come the happy 
inspiration of seizing the negroes of Secessionists as con- 
traband, because they were used by the Confederate generals 
to construct earthworks and drive army waggons, This 
was one simple solution, but the ‘contrabands’ quickly 
accumulated in an alarming manner. Then Congress got 
to work; it passed the Confiscation Acts, which treated the 
slaves of rebels as captives of war and for ever free, and 
forbade Slavery in the territories of the United States. 

During 1862 Lincoln vainly urged upon the Border States 
a system of compensated emancipation, coupled with the colo- 
nization of the liberated Negroes in South America,—a measure 
which, if it shows some lack of practical knowledge, yet dis- 
plays a statesmanlike intuition of the dangers of the Negro 
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problem, He pressed upon them the expediency of exchang- 
ing bondsmen tor bonds, but all to no purpose. Such overtures 
made the Abolitionists angrier than ever. Senator Wade told 
him that he was leading the country to hell; adding, ‘ You are 
not a mile off at this minute.’ Lincoln turned the tables on 
him with, ‘Senator, that’s just about the distance from here to 
the Capitol [where the Senate sat], is it not?’ But, in spite 
of his humour, he felt these unjust reproaches bitterly. His 
heart, says Colonel Lamon, one of his dearest friends, was 
almost breaking under the strain of cruel abuse and military 
disaster. His face grew greyer, the lines and furrows deepened 
perceptibly. He stood, apparently, alone in that cold and 
critical world, at entering which he had felt such premonitory 
depression, Even now whilst they were abusing him, he 
had drafted the Emancipation Proclamation, promising liberty 
to all the slaves in the rebel States if the Secessionists did not 
within one hundred days lay down their arms. It was, as he 
said sadly, his last shriek, his last card. A delegation of 
ministers from Chicago, whilst the ink upon it was scarcely 
dry, came arrogantly professing to him that they brought a 
behest from God, commanding him ‘to open the doors of 
bondage.’ ‘If it is as you say, a message from your Divine 
Master,’ he replied with bitter irony, ‘is it not odd that the 
only channel He could send it by was that roundabout route 
by the awfully wicked city of Chicago?’ Mr. Greeley, by 
an attack which in folly and mischievousness—as it was printed 
in the powerful ‘New York Tribune’—went beyond these 
comparatively mild carpings, drew from him a singularly 
dignified letter, in which he pointed out that his paramount 
abject was to ‘save the Union, not to destroy Slavery.’ This 
may appear to us at first sight the sacrifice of right to expe- 
diency ; but when we see into Lincoln’s mind as we now see, 
we discover that it was rather obtaining right through the only 
practical road. The Union was freedom when the matter was 
thought out. 

Emancipation was postponed till a great victory had been 
won. Knowing what extreme danger the measure would bring 
upon the cause he had so fervently at heart, Lincoln, in his own 
words, ‘ Prayed to God that this cup might pass from him.’ But 
he had to drink of it; and, when Lee fell back from Maryland, 
he sent his great message to the slave after him. It had its 
due effect, when it all but ruined the Republican party at the 
autumn elections of 1862. It only began to influence the war as 
Negro troops were raised and disciplined for service against 
their quondam masters. In the dark hours when pro-Slavery 
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champions were sweeping the North or diminishing Republican 
majorities, Lincoln’s Border State policy was most triumphantly 
vindicated. In these States men felt that he had been their 
true friend; and if they loathed the Abolitionists, they could 
respect and admire him. They saved the day for his party. 

The year 1862 closed in the deepest gloom for the North. 
Burnside, eager ‘to do something,’ flung the heroic Army of the 
Potomac upon Lee’s entrenched veterans at Fredericksburg. ‘It 
was a butchery, not a battle,’ said one who saw the fight. The 
Northern troops displayed the most glorious courage: they went 
straight at the Confederate earthworks, and died in swathes 
outside them, They fell back after appalling slaughter, singing 
and cheering. Almost contemporaneously with Fredericksburg 
came a desperate and doubtful battle fought by Rosencrans 
at Murfreesboro’. The Union loss was again appallingly heavy, 
but at least these men’s lives were not thrown away. ‘God 
bless you,’ Lincoln telegraphed to Rosencrans, thankful for 
even a drawn battle in this posture of the Northern fortunes. 

If these defeats or drawn battles were depressing, President 
Lincoln’s administration had already achieved much solid 
progress, The ports of the South were in Northern hands, or 
closely blockaded by Northern squadrons, and the slow and 
silent pressure of sea-power was beginning to operate. Great 
armies on land were in the field, and, though the great generals 
were not yet in their deserved positions, they were there, known 
and tried. In spiteof defeat and discouragement the North had 
gone steadily forward, and the Southern frontier had receded. 
The President had shown his statesmanship and worth, and was 
quietly trusted by the great majority of his fellow-citizens. His 
sympathy with and knowledge of ‘ the plain people,’ as he called 
them, was standing him in good stead. He had made mistakes, 
indeed, but this is only to say that he was human. Popular 
institutions, if they had hampered him in his war adminis- 
tration, had yet survived through a severe struggle, without 
causing irreparable disaster. And these closing days of 1862 
and opening days of 1863 were the crisis of the war. This was 
the darkness which precedes the dawn. Lincoln himself was 
destined to lead his people to the promised land, but he was 
never to enter it. Atthe moment when final success vindicated 
his firm persistence the martyr’s death awaited him. But here 
in the tide of sorrow and defeat, with this glimpse of the happier 
future, we must leave him and his people, knowing that his 
high statesmanship and their devotion were not to be in vain, 
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Art. X.—1l. Zhe Elementary Education Acts (England and 
Wales), 1870, 1873, 1876, 1880, 1890, and 1891. 

2. Code of Regulations for Day Schools. 1896. 

3. Code of Regulations for Evening Continuation Schools. 1896. 
4, Report of Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools. 

"1896. 

5. Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 1895. 


‘ Mr. MacBorrowdale. . . . The bore of all bores was the third. 
His subject had no beginning, middle, nor end. It was education. 
Never was such a journey through the desert of mind: the Great 
Sahara of intellect. The very recollection makes me thirsty. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Opimian. If all the nonsense which, in the last 
quarter of a century, has been talked on all other subjects were 
thrown into one scale, and all that has been talked on the subject of 
education alone were thrown into the other, I think the latter would 
preponderate.’ 


HESE words are placed by Thomas Love Peacock in the 
mouths of two of the characters in ‘ Gryll Grange,’ with 
whose sentiments he is himself evidently not out of sympathy. 
Peacock’s sarcasm was apt to be a little fractious; but we 
doubt whether in this instance the majority of his readers do 
not sympathise with the opinion that he here expresses. To 
our readers we therefore owe a humble apology for once more 
introducing the subject. We can adduce in mitigation of judg- 
ment only the modesty of our claims and the fact that we wish 
to present some aspects of the question on which the man of 
plain common sense, who has no ambition to be thought an 
expert, has a right to form a judgment. We shall promise not 
to immerse our readers in statistical tables, nor to lead them 
through a maze of Codes and Acts of Parliament. What we 
have to say on that head shall be confined to the narrowest 
limits. We have no new schemes to propound, no infallible 
nostrum to press upon public acceptance. We do not claim to 
speak with the authority of ‘educationalists’—that word of 
fearful formation which seems to have crept into general use. 
The word is a strange one; but that which it describes is no 
less strange. The ‘ educationalist,’ it has been happily said, 
is a new species of humanity, because while all other men may 
be divided into those who teach and those who learn, the 
‘educationalist ’ is the man who succeeds in doing neither. 

Our purpose—we say it in apology—is a much humbler one: 
it is deprecatory only. We desire only to call attention to 
certain extravagances and to the dangers which they involve, 
and we plead for some measure of caution, for some attention to 
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the pitfalls which beset our steps. We appeal with confidence 
on the subject to the ultimate sanity of public judgment. 

We have no wish to discuss here the financial and other 
problems which have of late occupied so much attention, and 
on which such copious floods of controversy have flowed, We 
do not intend to enter upon the knotty questions of State aid 
and Rate aid, or to anticipate how an injustice is to be remedied, 
and how the section of our public elementary schools which 
constitutes by far the largest proportion of the whole is to be 
enabled to exist. The ominous sound of battle is in the air, 
and in a few weeks—possibly in a few days—we shall be in 
the midst of the hurtle of a controversy which will certainly be 
heated, and in which the real interests of education may easily 
be lost sight of. We need not say that the voluntary schools 
have our warmest sympathy, and that we have every hope that 
a remedy for their difficulties may be found, and that the 
nation may be spared the necessity of facing a financial break- 
down which may give pause even to the most bold professors 
of the gospel of lavish educational expenditure. We trust that 
it may not be beyond the power of the Government to propose, 
or too hard for the political animosities of the Opposition to 
accept, a plan for the redress of the grievances of these volun- 
tary schools which shall be at once simple, straightforward, and 
effectual. But we wish now to call attention to another aspect 
of the question. We intend to point out some underlying 
fallacies and exaggerations which neither side seems disposed 
to face boldly. Any hint of caution is at once attacked as 
reactionary ; and, in the temporizing timidity that fears even 
the suspicion of such a charge, each side repeats a few meaning- 
less commonplaces about their anxiety to extend and develope 
any new educational activity, without asking itself how far such 
activity is based on sound principle and offers a prospect of 
really effective results. It is an accepted truism that there is 
no possibility of educational extravagance, and that the larger 
our educational budget the greater is our civic virtue and the 
sounder the basis of national prosperity. Is it too much to 
assert that exactly the same tests must be applied to this as to 
any other part of our national expenditure; that errors of 
exaggeration are just as possible in this as in any other sphere ; 
that it is the part of prudent administration to count the cost 
and to guard against mistaking restlessness for real energy ; 
and that the danger of a reaction on the part of overburdened 
taxpayers and ratepayers is just as real here as in any other 
national concern? They are not the wisest, and therefore not 
the best, friends of national education who keep their eyes 
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closed to these simple axioms and to the certain risks which 
are involved in their infringement. 

It is instructive, as a commentary upon these warnings, to 
trace, in the broadest outlines, some of the causes which have 
led to the present difficulties so urgently calling for a remedy. 
In the earlier days of educational administration, Imperial 
grants were strictly limited to the amount of local effort. This 
was a powerful impulse towards the encouragement of that 
effort, and few will deny that it was a sound principle of 
financial administration. The Act of 1870 maintained this 
principle ; and taking the fair average scale of expenditure at 
that time as 30s. a head, the State practically covenanted to pay 
one-half of that expenditure. But with the unlimited rating 
power placed in the hands of School Boards, the general scale 
of expenditure grew at a pace that was not anticipated ; and 
in 1876, the amount of grant, independent of all local effort, 
was placed at 17s. 6d. a head. This seemed at the time to 
leave an ample margin ; and, as a fact, for some years few deduc- 
tions took place from the grants earned. But the School Board 
expenditure meanwhile advanced by leaps and bounds: the strain 
upon the voluntary schools, forced as they were to compete 
with the larger resources of the Board Schools, became greater ; 
and finally, when free education, as it was called, came into 
operation, their difficulties became overwhelming. The intro- 
duction of free education is generally spoken of as something 
entirely new in principle; whereas, in reality, it was only an 
extension of the previous scheme of national aid. Every grant 
that was ever made towards national education, from 1833 
onwards, was in fact a grant towards the cheapening of edu- 
cation: parents were thereby enabled to get their children 
educated at a rate immensely below the real cost; and the 
amount which could be exacted from them in the shape of fees 
was limited, when the annual codes were introduced, to 9d. a 
week. This plain statement of facts at once dispels the illusion, 
towhich the sovernment of the day—as we believe erroneously 
and unwisely—-gave some countenance, that free education 
might be described as ‘ assisted education.’ As a fact, education 
had been assisted from the time when the first shilling was paid 
from the Imperial Exchequer: all that the Act of 1891 did was 
to increase the parliamentary grant, and to provide that the 
parent’s contribution should not only be limited to 9d. a week, 
but should disappear altogether.* But in so doing the State 





* We do not think it necessary to refer here to the special exemptions from the 
general rule which the Act permitted. They do not affect the principle. 
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substituted a fixed payment by itself, which represented no 
more than 3d. a week, for a source of income which might 
fluctuate according to the circumstances of the parents, and 
which might reach the limit of 9d. a week. Granting that this 
complete relief of parents was a necessity—although as to this 
probably opinions might be divided—it is hard to see how any 
other scheme could have been followed. But none the less it 
was a financial revolution, not only as regards the parents, but 
as regards the schools. The State—it may be unavoidably— 
had virtually broken its bargain. It had offered its full grant 
to the voluntary schools up to the limit of their efficiency, on 
the condition that a similar amount should be made up from 
two main sources, that is to say—voluntary contributions and 
fees. For the latter of these, which had hitherto been a fluc- 
tuating amount, it compelled the voluntary schools * to accept a 
fixed and limited “fee” grant; and whatever beyond this had 
to be raised in order to meet the ordinary parliamentary grant, 
had to come from voluntary contributions. 

It is hardly matter of surprise that the complete abolition of 
the limit upon the liability of the Imperial Exchequer should 
now be demanded. The arguments against such a limit have 
always had a certain amount of plausibility. The recent 





change has given them indubitable weight, and there appears 
to be every reason to expect that the last remnant of that 
condition, which rested upon the sound —_ of corre- 


sponding local effort, is doomed to disappear. e need not, 
however, shut our eyes to the inevitable evil involved in its 
disappearance. The State has given insufficient recognition to 
this local effort; it has allowed it to be overwhelmed by the 
unrestricted competition of those who had an unlimited source 
of income in rates. Rightly or wrongly, the tendency of recent 
administration has minimised the principle of payment by 
results. Thus a school depends less and less upon what it can 
achieve, and more and more upon what it can spend. What 
wonder that this should seem to the poorer, but possibly not 
the least earnest and enthusiastic labourers, to be an intolerable 
injustice ? 

The former strict condition of counterbalancing local effort 
has been relaxed, and its complete disappearance—except in 
some vague form of a pious aspiration—may be confidently 
expected. The change may be inevitable, but it must unques- 
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_ most cases — for voluntary schools to keep up a scale of fees which 

we have discouraged attendance, and driven the children to the Board 
Schools. 
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tionably displace a powerful impulse towards local interest and 
local energy. The great educational machine may move on 
with even increasing power and with increased resources; but 
these will not come from the healthy stimulus of personal 
interest, nor with the accompaniment of local initiative which 
does so much to keep education a living force instead of a 
mechanical routine. It is easy to point to instances where 
local effort failed, and where a flaccid local conscience accepted 
a low standard and was content with it; but for one such 
instance there have been hundreds in which vigour and energy 
and enthusiasm were enlisted in the task, and throve by every 
new effort that they made. Better, we make bold to say, that 
the great majority of schools were stirred by the living contact 
of personal energy, while an insignificant minority sank into 
temporary decadence, than that all alike should be reduced to 
one level of mechanical routine. 

We have gone a certain way in that direction, and we fear 
that it may be necessary to go still further; but it is the 
business of our statesmen to see that the process shall not go 
beyond the point which is absolutely necessary. The place 
which the voluntary schools occupy as a means of preventing 
this is in itself an argument in their favour, which we venture 
to say rests upon grounds of supreme national welfare altogether 
independent of the battle of the sects; and were it for this 
reason alone—apart from all the arguments that may be drawn 
from religious predilections or from financial considerations— 
we would earnestly trust that the voluntary schools may emerge 
from the coming struggle, not only financially secure, but with 
a new stimulus to personal energy. 

One danger—that of the lapse of local effort—we have thus 
depicted ; but there is another which has proceeded even 
further. We refer to the decay of parental responsibility. We 
have no wish to revive discussions or recriminations on the 
policy of relieving parents of the burden of school fees. With 
compulsory education there was established a condition of 
things that doubtless supplied a fairly logical argument in 
favour of such relief; and where such an argument exists, the 
political exigencies of one party in the State or the other will, 
as all experience shows, sooner or later lead to the adoption 
of any course which seems likely to secure a certain measure of 
popularity. The political morality which prompts its adoption 
may not be of the highest quality; but we fear that neither 
party is in a position to reproach the other on this head. But, 
however it may have come about, the introduction of free 
education has inevitably struck at the root of parental responsi- 
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bility and lessened the healthy exercise of parental zeal. It is 
not only that a commodity for which no payment is made is 
apt to be undervalued ; we believe this to be true, and that its 
operation is to be found in the estimate now formed by great 
masses of the population of the value of the education supplied 
without fee. But, for this, time will doubtless effect a cure. 
What is more serious is that the energy, the ambition, the self- 
sacrifice which had such a wholesome influence—in itself of 
educative effect—amongst those very classes from whom the 
best sinews of national strength were drawn, are apt to be 
sapped by thechange. Who can estimate the good done both to 

ent and child by the arduous effort in which both combined, 
and which drew from obscure homes and humble conditions 
a succession of men to guide the State, whose early memories 
were of joint parental and filial exertion, of hardship courageously 
met and vanquished, of anxious plans and prudent foresight, 
which taught them the value of each new step in the educa- 
tional ladder, and which built up their manhood not more by 
that which they learned than by the process and through the 
difficulties by which they learned it? All that, or almost all 
of it, we have been compelled to sacrifice. The education of 
his sons is no longer the occupation of a parent’s most earnest 
thought. The nation—which can easily be blamed for any 
failure, and which demands no gratitude for any success—has 
now made itself responsible. The parent thinks it much if he 
send his child to school under conditions that must be made 
entirely convenient to him, and with no thought or interest on 
his part, unless it be that which prompts him to exercise a 
right of dictatorial (and always ignorant) criticism on what is 
provided for him at the expense of others. He does his duty, 
amply to his own satisfaction, if he spares his boy’s wages for a 
few years, and his only anxiety too often is to withdraw him 
at the earliest possible age from the irksome process of educa- 
tion, which he has himself had no share in planning, which 
other agencies force upon his acceptance, and which he receives 
with contemptuous indifference. 

In saying this, we do not imply that the moral degeneracy is 
always present, or that parental effort will not even now exert 
itself. We only assert, what must be evident to all, that recent 
changes in our educational system must inevitably have this 
tendency ; and we appeal, without any doubt whatever of their 
verdict, to all who have practical experience of the matter, and 
ask them whether the tendency towards this degeneracy is not 
rapidly asserting itself. We do not indeed believe that those 
who have given even a passing thought to what is going 7 
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around them are in any doubt as to the matter; but partly from 
indolence and indifference, partly from a conviction that what 
has been done could not have been avoided, partly, we fear, 
from a dread lest tliey should be thought to be reactionary, 
and lest the clique or party which they happen to champion 
may thus be discredited, there has been a conspiracy of silence 
on the part of our public men in regard to dangers which are 
not only baneful but imminent. 

As indicating how far this has proceeded, we venture to 
adduce a recent instance of the reckless tendeacy to minimize 
the idea of parental responsibility. We refer to the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Poor Law Schools, and more 
especially to the Memorandum added to that Report by Sir 
John Gorst and Mrs. Barnett. It is unnecessary to discuss here 
several recommendations of the Report to which serious objection 
might be taken. There is the usual superfluity of proposals for 
legislation, involving that everlasting reconstitution of systems 
and authorities to which our most recent educational faddists 
are so prone, and which seem likely to kill out any surviving 
remnant of variety or individuality, and to bury us beneath a 
mountain of red tape and routine. These proposals have met 
with abundant criticism elsewhere, and to the opposition which 
they have provoked we may trust for the prevention of any 
legislative error founded upon them. But the recommendation 
to which Sir John Gorst has set his name goes much further. 
‘We think,’ it says, ‘that children should never come into 
contact with the officials and methods that are concerned in 
the suppression of pauperism, and should therefore not be 
under a Poor Law authority.’ They would therefore sweep 
away not only the jurisdiction of the Poor Law guardians, but 
that of the Central Department—the Local Government Board 
—which is now concerned with the administration of the Poor 
Law. That is to say, the children of all who can represent 
themselves as paupers are to be provided for in institutions 
which are to have all the appurtenances of well-equipped 
boarding schools,—including swimming-baths and separate 
cubicles,—and are to be removed even from the contaminating 
influence of those bodies which alone have the means of judging 
as to the soundness of the parent’s plea for a release from all 
parental responsibility. Everything that is to suggest to them- 
selves or others that they are not precisely on the same footing 
as the children of those whose honesty and labour may provide 
them with a livelihood is to be carefully banished. But we are 
wronging Sir John Gorst and the lady who signs, with him, this 
prudent recommendation. We have understated the extent of 
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their vicarious benevolence. They would indeed preserve a 
distinction between the child of the pauper and the child of 
the independent parent. The latter must still undergo some 
restraints of poverty, some of the pinches and makeshifts that 
are the inheritance of honest labour. He must preserve his 
self-respect and his modesty amid surroundings not always the 
most favourable ; he must be content with something less than 
the best conditions of life. For the pauper child nothing is to 
be too good: only he (and his parent) must be guarded against 
the unsympathetic control of Poor Law authorities, whose know- 
ledge might be inconvenient, and contact with whom is so 
degrading. Could the insanity of socialistic fanaticism go 
further? And are we to be surprised if, in view of such pro- 
posals, the parent who strives, better or worse, to keep his 
children beneath the shelter of his own home and his own 
guardianship, and to share with them the straits of poverty, 
should begin to think that the game is not worth the candle, 
and that he may as well find some excuse—only too easy to 
devise—for bringing them under the tender guardianship of 
the State ? 

We do not think we are wrong in ascribing to this decay of 
parental responsibility—so largely encouraged by many of our 
political guides—some part at Raat of the restlessness and 
fussiness of recent educational proposals. It seems as if we 
had determined to leave nothing to the parent; to teach him 
that he has but little motive to exert himself about the educa- 
tion—or even the maintenance—of his child ; to consult his 
wishes as little as may be in either; and to take upon 
ourselves, as a State, the whole burden which his progeny 
might naturally bring upon him. What wonder that, without 
the steadying and guiding instinct of parental responsibility, 
we should go astray after vague and whimsical fancies under 
the guidance of educational doctrinaires? What wonder that 
the State, with a family so large, should strive after the 
chimerical and inconsistent ideal of bringing, on the one hand, 
some knowledge of every conceivable subject to every child, 
and, on the other hand, of training every child so that he shall 
leave school a skilled workman and an experienced politician? 
The parent may be ignorant: he certainly cannot vie with our 
garrulous ‘ educationalists’ in devising specifics for all our evils, 
or with eloquent platform orators in predicting the downfall of 
British commerce if the land is not ‘thick inlaid’ with Tech- 
nical Institutes. But he has the instinct of affection, of personal 
interest, and of ambition for his children; and, guided by that, 
he would probably, if left to himself, be content with an —: 
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tional system of less comprehensiveness and greater simplicity 
than his would-be friends would fain force upon him. Possibly 
he would not be entirely mistaken in his wish. 

But there is another and an even more deadly danger before 
us as a result of all this frenzied effort to extend the bounds of 
the task which the nation has set before itself—that of acting, 
to the elimination of all other agencies which nature has 
provided, as the guide, parent, and instructor of the new 
generation, and even as the arbiter of their future careers. Not 
only is the State to provide instruction of every grade for all its 
citizens, but results are expected from such instruction which, 
to put it plainly, none but a fanciful theorist would suppose 
that it could yield. We do not wish.for one moment to mini- 
mize the duty of public education or to extenuate the crime 
involved in its neglect; but none the less it is true that there 
is a superstition of education as there is of anything else. If 
we teach the new generation that individual energy and enter- 
prise do not play the largest part in the working of the world, 
—that individual slackness, timidity, and love of ease do not 
bring their own punishment,—we are not doing them a benefit, 
but an irreparable injury. We do well to equip our schools 
with adequate and even ample resources, and to fit them to 
meet every reasonable demand ; but if we do not teach our 
youth that difficulties are to be surmounted only by indomitable 
will, and that education can only aid them and will not make 
them conquerors in the fight, our schools will be failures, in 
spite of all the expense that we may lavish upon their main- 
tenance. The essential maxims of good citizenship, the essential 
instruments which each individual requires to enable him to 
work out his own destiny, are, after all, few and simple. If we 
give these, we do much; if we fail to give them, our failure 
will not be compensated by the comprehensive ambition of our 
aims. If we inculcate the doctrine that education is purely 
utilitarian, if we encourage the scholars to look for immediate 
results, we may undermine the faith that is their best guide 
throughout life—the only creed that does not leave them as 
playthings in the hands of Fortune. It is the insane delight in 
uniformity and routine, the overmastering desire to assume for 
the State the task which ought to fall on communities and on 
individuals, that thus restricts—in the most essential meaning 
of restriction—the sphere of education, and yet loads it with 
superfluous additions, and expects from it results it cannot 
yield. The same repulsive tyranny which would eliminate all 
religion because all men do not agree in their religious belief, 
must be driven to eliminate ethical training, because all ir 
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do not subscribe to the same code of ethics. It is compelled, 
in spite of itself, to aim at practical utilitarianism as its object, 
and to seek the attainment of that object by crowding the 
curriculum of school life, and by holding out false hopes to the 
schoolboy that he will walk forth from school equipped for the 
battle of life. We are often told that the struggle in regard to 
freedom of religious education is but the strife of sects. Under 
that guise it may, undoubtedly, often present itself. But it 
would not have attained to the force that it exerts upon public 
opinion were it not that it arouses the sympathy of all those 
who see in education a training of mind and character, as to 
which men must differ, but which they must be allowed to 
pursue for their own children in the way which their conscience 
tells them is best; and who are not prepared to sacrifice these 
essentials of education for a specious and comprehensive array 
of practical training, even when it is baited with the false hope 
of immediately pecuniary results. 

We do not wish to deprecate any amount of zeal in the cause 
of education, so long as it fairly counts the cost and estimates 
results without exaggeration. But we do distinctly maintain 
that there is much vague and ill-founded talk in the way of 
self-depreciation, and much that is foolish in the predictions of 
the rapid decay of British commerce; and we fear that these 
may lead to that which of all things is most dangerous— 
legislation in a panic. It is surely only common prudence to 
consider what is possible, and what may fairly be hoped for, 
before we launch upon new and undefined schemes for pro- 
viding royal—albeit ‘ free’—roads to universal culture, and— 
what is still more alluring—universal success. 

We venture to state, in terms which might almost seem 
truisms, were it not that so much is suggested every day which 
is distinctly inconsistent with their truth, what we conceive to 
be the aims of education in all its spheres. From no one of 
these spheres, if we are to accept the views of our most advanced 
‘ educationalists,’ is the State to hold its hand aloof. Each is 
to be arranged in accordance with what we are told is the spirit 
of our democratic constitution. 

Are we too bold, then, if we venture to say that the first 
object of primary education is to make the pupils possessed of 
an adequate knowledge of the three elementary subjects of 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic—the foundations upon which 
all other education must rest? To the plain man, this might 
seem a self-evident truth. But do not let him suppose that it 
will command the assent of the educational doctrinaire. ‘It is 
useless,’ we read lately in a speech by one of these gentlemen, 
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‘to lay the foundation, unless we are to build a great deal on 
the top of it. One might demur to the uselessness ; but we 
hasten to say that we are by no means disposed to confine even 
our elementary schools to these restricted limits. By all means 
let us have some cultivation of intelligence, some draft upon 
that fund of knowledge which may be acquired by all, and 
which is part of every man’s just inheritance. But the faddist 
is not content to leave even to these fundamental elements the 
primary importance. According to him, manual instruction 
must in all cases accompany them. Not satisfied with having 
driven the children from the workshop to the school, he must 
needs turn the primary school into a workshop; and the incon- 
sistency does not for a moment trouble him. We have a repe- 
tition of the old and meaningless maxim about teaching things 
and not words, as if any other medium than words could be 
found for the process of teaching. It is forgotten or ignored 
that the vast majority of the children, living under healthy con- 
ditions, Jearn manual instruction in their daily life. By all 
means give to our elementary instruction that expansion which 
is secured by a due intermixture of manual instruction where it 
can be carried on to good purpose ; but do not let it, as it 
often does, degenerate into a sort of feeble and pedantic play- 
time; do not let it replace the adroitness and pliability which 
the little hands will learn for themselves ; and above all do not let 
it push aside the imperious necessity of the three elementary 
instruments which afford the best tools by which a man can 
learn his place and his duty in the world. 

But this is by no means all that is superadded to our 
elementary education. The Code provides for a wide choice 
of ‘Class’ subjects, intended, and we think happily intended, 
to foster the general intelligence and to enlarge the outlook of 
the scholars. We have no wish to curtail them. But beyond 
these there is a long list of ‘Specific’ subjects, for which a 
separate and additional grant is given, and which, in intention 
and in appearance if not in reality, trench very largely upon 
the domain of secondary education. Is this an altogether 
satisfactory part of an elementary school curriculum, and is it 
worth the labour and expense which it must entail? We find 
that last year there were some 162,000 scholars presented for 
examination in these subjects. At first sight this looks well ; 
but further examination reveals ground for doubt. Of these 
162,000 scholars so presented, 99,000 were only in the first 
stage, 44,000 were in the second stage, and only 18,000 
reached the third stage—not, after all, a very high one—in the 
various subjects; and of these 18,000, more than 12,000 were 
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in the third stage of Mechanics and Domestic Economy, which 
subjects may be taken in any order, the third stage not really 
marking a higher range of knowledge than the first. Of these 
162,000 pupils, then, how many carried away any effective 
knowledge whatever of the subjects taught with so much 
misplaced ambition? May we not fairly ask, Is not much 
of this labour and expense mere waste ? 

From the ordinary elementary schools, let us turn to the 
so-called Evening Continuation Schools, which were intro- 
duced under the last Administration with so much flourish of 
trumpets. These are intended, we presume, to furnish, on a 
popular scale, something like secondary education. The pupils 
are under no restriction as to age: father and son, nay, grand- 
father and grandson, may, and probably do, sit side by side on 
the same benches. The schools are to be ‘rendered attractive” 
by means of ‘lantern illustrations’; by ‘field, naturalist, and 
sketching clubs’ ; ‘ gymnastics, or other employments of a more 
or less recreative character.’ These are all very good things 
in their way; but are we utterly antiquated if we ask, Do 
they quite properly belong to the domain of popular education ¢ 
Most of us feel it to be our duty to try to do something to 
associate ourselves with the lives of our fellow-men, and to 
enlarge their outlook; but can nothing be done without the 
heavy hand of the State being called in to aid? The projectors 
of the evening school are not timid in their choice of subjects. 
One of those specially detailed is the tolerably comprehensive 
one of the ‘ Duties of the Citizen’—which is to proceed ‘from 
the known and familiar, such as the policeman and the rate- 
collector’—alas! only too familiar—to ‘the history of and 
reasons for our local and national institutions’:—truly a 
sufficiently wide vista of instruction! Speak of religious dis- 
cussions in our schools! What will these be to the passions 
roused by a scholastic discussion on the rate-collector and the 
policeman? Did Mr. Acland consider the probable relation of 
many of the pupils—old and young—of his Evening Continua- 
tion Schools to both these important functionaries, and did he 
suppose that an abstract discussion of their place in civic life 
might form a fit prelude to the study of ‘the history of and 
reasons for our institutions’? 

Our educational enthusiasts, if we may judge from this speci- 
men, are evidently not overburdened with a sense of humour ; 
and we must therefore offer our apologies for finding some food 
for amusement in their schemes. But, in all seriousness, are 
they not endeavouring to lay down rules and lines for what 
must, if it is to have any value, be the result of spontaneous and 
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self-directed effort? An able teacher, where he sees opportunity, 
will endeavour to excite the interest and train the intelligence 
of his pupils, and to give them some notion of the Government 
under which they live. A dull and plodding teacher, or one 
who does not quite understand the subject, had better leave it 
alone. But neither will the able teacher do the work any better, 
nor will the plodding teacher be enabled to do it at all, by 
detailed instructions from any central authority. Taught by 
rote, such a subject would be a waste of time; taught with a 
bias—and how are we to eliminate the bias?—it might st r 
dissensions to which those of religion would be child’s play ; 
taught at undue times and seasons, it might give the signal for a 
riot—which might make the policeman an even more familiar 
figure in the school as a pillar of the Constitution. 


We have so far dealt only with those operations which are 
carried on under the Education Acts—although with regard to 
some of them, in our opinion, doubts may arise whether they 
were within the contemplation of the framers of these Acts. 
But our educational reformers know no such restriction, and 
extend their survey into far wider spheres. We are not only 
led to expect an Act for the ‘ Organization of Secondary Educa- 


tion, whatever that may mean, but we are told that without 
such an Act, which will map out the whole field of Secondary 
and Technical Education, our commerce is threatened with ex- 
tinction, and we must expect to sink below the intellectual level 
of other civilized communities. We are tired of comparisons 
which take no account of contributing causes of commercial 
competition, which dun our ears with melancholy dirges on our 
decaying prosperity, and which forget the difference of conditions 
between foreign nations and ourselves. But all these procla- 
mations of our certain decadence seem to find a willing audience ; 
and we are told that the impending catastrophe can only be 
stayed if we have legislative interference, if we have a host of 
elected authorities which are to prescribe uniform rules and to 
maintain a high educational standard ; and finally, if we have a 
Teachers’ Registration Act which shall hand over the judgment 
of professional merit to a pedagogic body, bound to allow no 
extent of erudition and no measure of actual success in teaching 
to weigh in the balance against such formal preliminary training 
as in their wisdom they may decree. These elected authorities 
are to have rating powers, and, no doubt, the administration of 
public grants; so that the taxpayer, as well as the ratepayer, 
may have another load laid upon his already overburdened 
shoulders. 


We 
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We do not underrate the importance of adequate provision 
for secondary and, within due limits, for technical education. 
But are we not entitled to ask if the claim for additional rates 
and taxes is fully made out? There are already vast endow- 
ments available for secondary education—some of them wrested 
at the cost of no little friction from objects more directly in 
accord with the intentions of the testators. Besides the lavish 
grants for Science and Art, something like 650,000/. are annually 
devoted to this object by local authorities out of funds placed 
in their power by the Local Taxation Act of 1890. Would it 
not be well to see that all these resources are spent to the best 
purpose before we ask for further taxation under the impulse 
either of panic or of fanciful suggestions ? 

The sphere of elementary education is, or ought to be, one 
well defined. Local authorities have little need to vary its 
requirements, and their duty is a plain one, which may safely 
be conducted under the guidance of uniform rule. But 
secondary education is a very different matter. Freedom and 
variety are then above all things necessary, when a few years 
may see a complete reversion of existing ideals, and when new 
aims and new necessities may constantly emerge. We distinctly 
object to anything which may fetter the discretion of the 
managers of secondary schools, or may take away from their 
full responsibility for meeting demands which may be made 
upon them. Instead of the variety of their constitution being 
an evil, we hold that it is a clear and indubitable advantage, 
and we have no wish to see them interfered with by any 
controlling body, however unimpeachable may be its claims to 
pedagogic authority. We do not desire to see the vast system 
of bureaucratic uniformity, which is so characteristic of foreign 
nations, introduced into England, and we think that its intro- 
duction can be brought about only with great danger, and at 
the expense of much that is most valuable in our national 
character. 

And may we not further ask whether the question is yet ripe 
for solution by an Act of Parliament? Already, if we are not 
mistaken, there are ominous symptoms of doubt; and we 
question whether there is even so much consensus of opinion as 
might have been supposed to exist only a year ago. If this is 
so, and if any such scheme is now rendered abortive by 
divergence of view, the failure of last year’s Bill, with its too 
comprehensive proposals, may not be a misfortune, but an 
undoubted boon. Are we certain that we know what secondary 
education means, and of what it should consist? We have had 
an elaborate Report from the Secondary Education Commission. 

We 
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We have a sincere respect for the members of that Commission, 
but we fear we cannot accord to them the praise of being 
representative of the soundest and least biassed opinion of the 
country. We have repeated exhortations on political platforms 
as to the necessity of a legislative arrangement of secondary 
education ; but we still seem to lack a distinct statement of 
what it is to achieve and even of what secondary education is 
to consist. 

Are we to look for guidance and direction to those experts, 
the headmasters of our secondary schools, who meet in annual 
conference for our enlightenment—sometimes, it is to be feared, 
for our amusement? We turn to the reports of that conference 
in the ‘Times’ of December 23rd and 24th, 1896. In large 
part their discussions are concerned with minute details which 
have interest only for the scholastic mind. We have the usual 
unguarded utterances in which that mind seeks that relief from 
the painful drudgery of pedagogy which we would. hesitate to 
grudge them—as when one gentleman, to whose wisdom the 
training of youth is presumably entrusted, and who in his saner 
moments doubtless performs that duty faithfully and prudently, 
tells us that ‘ obedience for its own sake was the worst of vices.’ 
But when they come to larger questions, do the discussions 
leave us any impression of hearty conviction, and a clear 
conception of the objects at which they aim? We have the 
usual timid counsels, so characteristic of men of a secluded 
profession when they come to deal with practical affairs. 
Dr. Welldon ‘ hoped the conference would not stand in the way 
of a reform of secondary education.’ Why not, we should like 
to know, until they have settled for themselves and can explain 
to us what that reform is to achieve? Dr. Wilson ‘did not 
think it possible for the conference to delay legislation.’ 
Possibly not, because legislation will probably be delayed by 
means altogether beyond their control. Others, we are glad to 
see, are bold enough to declare for delay; and Mr. Selwyn 
honestly confesses ‘ that there was in reality little unanimity in 
the profession.’ 

Is not the last statement self-evident? Never was there a 
time when there was so much dogmatism on education from 
those who have least authority to speak of it. We welcome the 
earnestness which it indicates, and have much respect personally 
for many of those who make the suggestions; but we are com- 
pelled to refuse adherence to their views. On the vexed 
. question of modern against ancient languages, is there any 
proof that what appears the popular view for the moment is 
really the sound one, or that it will even remain the popular 
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one for long? Sir John Lubbock would have us teach the 
modern languages of all countries from China to Spain, because 
this ‘will secure good berths.’ Granting that this is the best 
view to take of the object of education, is it certain that it will 
attain that object? How are we to know where the good berth 
is to be secured? And if we select blindly, how are we to be 
certain that a good berth in Spanish South America will not 
come within the grasp of one who has spent years in acquiring 
the vernacular of China? And is school the best place for such 
an acquisition? What is more certain than that, if conversa- 
tional facility is to be attained, it must be sought, by all but a 
few specially gifted persons, in the country where the language 
is taught? Surely, even if ‘good berths’ be our only aim, we 
should act most wisely in acquiring a knowledge of the 
grammatical structure of the language which serves as the 
foundation of the largest number of modern tongues; and that 
language beyond all question is Latin. But other advocates of 
modern languages, agreeing in Sir John Lubbock’s conclusions 
on absolutely inconsistent premises, would have us study 
modern languages because of the richness of their literature. 
The wealth and grace of such literature we do not seek to deny ; 
but it is a mere truism to say that the ideas embodied in all 
modern literatures—we do not reckon those included in Sir John 
Lubbock’s Mongolian predilections—are fundamentally the 
same, that their points of contact are very close, and that they 
are constantly borrowing from one another. The range of 
thought, therefore, which is given to an Englishman by reading 
French or German, is infinitely less varied than that which 
comes to him from a study of those masterpieces upon which 
all modern literature rests. 

In the same speech * Sir John Lubbock once more renews 
the oft-repeated complaint of the neglect of science in our 
schools—a complaint which we thought had been fairly met by 
an almost lavish abundance of experiment, and by an equally 
marked deficiency in practical results; and he seeks to empha- 
size the complaint by a somewhat unfortunate instance. The 
only University, he says, which requires science as a necessar 
condition for its degrees, is that of London. We should have 
thought that the strange jumble of scraps which constitutes the 
matriculation examination of London University had by this 
time been relegated to the category of cunningly contrived 
devices to vex the souls of laborious aspirants to the barren 
dignity of a degree; and it is instructive—not in Sir John’s 
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sense—that the only University which peremptorily demands 
seience is also the only one which is innocent of any teaching 
bedy. On the other hand, we are glad to find that the Head- 
masters of Eton and Rugby have still the courage to say a 
word in favour of classical training, and still weight enough to 
carry their colleagues with them, although Dr. James’s suc- 
cessor at Cheltenham commits himself to the view ‘that the 
teacher of modern languages should be placed on a level with 
the classical teacher, and that both studies were of equal value.’ 
At the same meeting the verdict of the Chamber of Commerce 
was adduced in support of this specious view. We do not 
doubt the competence of that body for its work, and, if its 
members have * good berths’ to dispose of, they are no doubt 
well qualified to select suitable men, and so to encourage the 
study of modern languages; but we venture to say that the 
linguistic adepts whom they seek will have acquired their 
facility elsewhere than at school, and meanwhile we decline to 
accept the Chamber as the proper arbiter of secondary education. 

But we have no desire to dogmatize on such a subject. All 
we seek to prove is that there is no such basis of solid opinion 
as can justify legislative action, and that the local authorities 
whom it is sought to bring into existence, constitute them as 
you will, would lack the guidance which it is essential they 
should have, and which they could not possibly be competent 
togive. That guidance must come from practical needs, and 
from the judgment which each parent must, with the best advice 
he can obtain, form for himself. It is too soon to curtail his 
liberty and to confine his freedom of choice, or bind him to 
accept what is given him by a statutory authority, eager to 
justify its existence by fussy interference and arbitrary rules. 

If the secondary schools are not doing their work properly, or 
if no adequate standard of efficiency is enforced, by all means 
let such a want be supplied. Let there be a test of inspection 
and examination, so that parents may know that years are 
not wasted on a pretence of education. Parents will readily 
appreciate such information, and, sooner or later, will direct 
their choice of school by its results, or bring a pressure to bear 
against which inefficiency or incompetence will struggle in 
vain, But this is an administrative work which needs no 
legislation, and which ought to have been in operation long ago. 
There is no need of compulsion: once such a system was 
established, a school would find itself obliged to submit to the 
test, or to forego its claim to be reckoned in the supply of 
efficient secondary education. 

We have already legislated on the subject of technical educa- 
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tion, and a vast annual expenditure is lavished upon it. We 
fully admit that much good work is done, and we doubt not 
that there was an urgent need for such work, and that there is 
room for its extension. We may be permitted, however, to 
suggest that not the least valuable part of that work is that 
which is carried on under the auspices, and with the generous 
and yet volun aid, of the much-decried City Companies, 
We need only adduce the City and Guilds Institute at South 
Kensington, and the Goldsmiths Company’s Technical Institute 
at New Cross, as conspicuous instances. But will anyone say 
that we have yet arrived at any satisfactory definition of 
Technical Education, or that we know with any clearness what 
is the object at which we aim? The general conception is a 
specious and a popular one, and its ready acceptance is often 
due to an undiscriminating idea which confounds together 
several aims that are essentially distinct, Technical education 
pleases many who profess to think that education is ‘too 
bookish,’ and who under that idea cloak what is really their 
suspicion about the value of education at all. In this aspect it 
probably conveys to their mind some notion of giving ‘ practical 
training’ to the children in elementary schools which may relieve 
them of what they deem the useless drudgery of the usual ele- 
mentary routine ; but it pleases their sense of benevolence under 
another guise, in which it appears as a training for workmen 
in their calling, which in some unexplained way is to enable 
them to earn higher wages. And lastly, when they have duly 
alarmed themselves with the bugbear of foreign competition, 
they find a solution of the difficulty in the establishment of 
vast and expensive Technical Institutes, which are to train the 
‘ officers of industry,’ and are to develope the sciences that are 
applicable to manufactures. All these may be good things in 
their way; but they have really very little connexion with one 
another, and we have never yet been told what is the precise 
footing on which taxes and rates are demanded for their support. 
We entirely agree that scientific discovery is essential to the 
maintenance of manufacturing supremacy, and we have no doubt 
that such supremacy is essential to the maintenance of an abun- 
dant wages fund ; but we confess to a doubt whether the work- 
man altogether appreciates the connexion, or whether he will 
think that taxes are well spent on institutions the immediate 
result of which will be the training of those who are to be his 
masters, and who are to absorb the largest share of what he 
considers to be the products of his labour. With regard to the 
technical training in our ordinary schools, those most competent 
to judge have doubts of its efficiency, and declare emphatically 
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that what is required asa preliminary to a real technical training 
is not a dabbling in its simpler forms, but a greater thorough- 
ness in that elementary work which is proper to primary schools. 
With regard to the workman himself, we fear that our County 
Councils, with the best intentions, have gone to work without 
much knowledge, and have sometimes produced rather laugh- 
able results. We have before us at this moment a printed 
account of a conference in a certain county, on fishery instruc- 
tion. Lectures had been provided by a most competent in- 
structor ; but the results had not answered expectations. The 
fishermen were asked to give their views, and they did so with 
much frankness. One of them offered an excuse for the poor 
attendance ; ‘It was exceedingly fine weather, and we have to 

t up early in the winter time and are sometimes late in getting 
in, and the result, in my own case—and I had a great interest 
in the Professor’s lectures, and have a very great esteem for him— 
was, I must admit, that I fellasleep.’ ‘In the matter of capturing 
fish,’ said another, who found no need of technical instruction, 
‘no class of men are better equipped than the fishermen on the 
east coast... . We have tried almost every conceivable kind 
of bait, and almost every kind of hook.’ y ders gentleman 
confesses that ‘ fishermen, as a rule, do look a little askance on 
—well, theoretical instruction’; and he adds that he has been 
told ‘that it does not matter if the a Paul were to come 
down and give fishery instruction ; if the people do not under- 
stand what he has to say, the lectures cannot possibly do any 
practical good.’ ; : 

We quote these words only because they afford an instructive 
warning and without any thought of casting ridicule upon the 
experiment thus made, or even of doubting that in time preju- 
dices may be overcome and good work may be done. All 
credit is due to the Committee entrusted with the work for sifting 
the matter thoroughly, and finding out exactly where the diffi- 
culty lies. But we are convinced that similar experience might 
be repeated elsewhere ; and we take leave to doubt whether the 
nation is quite prepared to launch into further expenditure 
before it is certain that the results are duly tested and are 
answering its expectations, and that the money now available is 
spent to the best purpose. 

We have so far endeavoured to point out some exaggerations, 
some misconceptions, and some confusion of ideas which 
prevail amongst those who put themselves forward as the ad- 
vocates of sweeping educational legislation, and who are not 
content with the humbler but more practical work of seeking 
improvement on administrative lines. We claim to have 
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proved that they de not come to us with such credentials as 
entitle them to any extended trust. We should not feel any 
regret if the Government curtail much in the legislative scheme 
of last year, and await the maturity of public opinion. We 
anticipate from any rash experiment not only a weakening of 
their own power, but a stirring up of much bitter and pro- 

lo controversy, which may bequeath a dangerous legacy. 
ut we fear that the influence of doctrinaire aims and 
whimsical experiments is not confined to those parts of educa- 
tion which we have already discussed. The evils against which 
we raise a protest have penetrated also into the Universities. In 
these the dpeivianies has found a secure and almost undisputed 
supremacy, and he is working his sweet will upon them. He 
forgets their history—or recalls it only as an antiquarian—and 
he misconceives their aims. He repeats all the confusion of 
thought, the contempt of natural limitations, the neglect of 
ical conditions, which are the besetting sims of modern 
educational reformers. He forgets that, however the Universities 
have had their origin, they have been shaped and moulded to 
their present form by the exigencies of English history. Their 
main purpose now is the training of fit men to serve the State, 
in the widest sense of the word. By slow process and long ex- 
perience a certain curriculum of study, which afforded sufficient 
width of choice, was evolved, which was found admirably suited 
to enable men to. grapple with large practical questions on the 
basis.of sound principle and with the help of ripe judgment, 
Such a training demands—nay, permits—no undue specialising, 
The Collegiate system, which formed the most distinctive 
feature. of Oxford and Cambridge life, was admirably adapted 
to give just that amount of disciplinary control and social 
intercourse which was suited to the age of undergraduates, 
which trained them to take a fitting place in life, and which 
gave to them associations which remained a valuable possession 
throughout their career. But all that it was necessary to 
change, in the pursuit of some vain ideal, which is. hard to 
define and harder still to realize. The Collegiate system has 
been weakened beyond the hope of repair. The celibate rules, 
which ensured a constant succession of fresh blood, have been 
abandoned, because they could not be defended upon abstract 
principles. The older type of College tutor, with leisure and 
means for study-and for travel, has given place to the married 
denizens of the Parks, who have no time to spare for College 
diseipline, and whose interests and leisure are absorbed in the 
care. ofa. wife and an increasing family, to whom the portals 
of other: professions: are closed, and who must hang on in 
dependence 
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dependence upon College revenues when the freshness of their 
influence is gone. Instead of a special and congenial society, 
in which a young man found a peculiar charm and from 
which he carried away a unique experience, he finds himself, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, in the midst of a little suburban 
coterie which differs from those which are to be found in every 
quarter of London only by the monotony of its interests, the 
narrowness of its range, and the pettiness of its concerns. The 
University, which most of us recall only as a vague abstraction, 
has ousted the Colleges, drained their resources, and spoiled 
their individual life. The aim of the College tutor is not 
so much to enhance the fame and perfect the efficiency of 
his College, as to outdo his neighbours in the boldness of his 
schemes for University reform, and to hunt for miscellaneous 
employment as a means of eking out an income scanty in pro- 
rtion to his married needs. He finds his ideal University 
in a fanciful picture of Oxford as it was in the Middle Ages, 
when a motley crowd of nondescripts hung upon her skirts. 
He has learned that they gathered in their thousands from the 
poorest in the land; and in order to revert to such a state of 
things he would ignore her more recent history. Does he ever 
ask himself whence that crowd of tatterdemalions came, how they 
were supported, and what return they made to the University 
for harbouring them? It is only too likely that in a rough 
and scrambling age many avoided the hardships of a soldier's 
life and found a haven for slothful and easy-going poverty 
beneath the shelter of the University, where they picked up the 
crumbs which could be spared out of the doles of those who 
compounded by a contemptuous generosity for their deeds of 
violence and of plunder. But of all these thousands, what 
record remains? How did they influence their country, and 
what trace is there of any learning which they absorbed ? 
Because the Universities once gave a home to crowds of idle 
mendicants, they are now to go out to the democracy—such is 


the cant phrase—and to attempt to influence the working man. 


Already every summer vacation sees a crowd of excursionists 
— within the walls of one or other of the Colleges, in- 
ulging in a promiscuous fare of College lectures and of picnics 
under the personal conduct of a few College tutors, whose 
domestic ties bind them for the vacation to the vicinity of the 
Parks, In the serene conviction that they are moulding the 
democracy, and impressing it with their own culture, they find 
a solace from the drudgery which they are compelled to 
perform for their proper pupils, and they dismiss their visitors 


with the happy conviction that they have shown them a short 
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and pleasant road to learning and to University culture. The 
whole thing might give food for amusement, if the experiment 
were not made with the Universities which in the past have 
performed a work of such value for the nation. 

But having once found such an outlet, their aims do not stop 
here. The Universities must ‘go out to the democracy’: the 
must, forsooth, undertake the examination of children in middle 
class schools of the humblest type; and to do this they must 
remodel their own system in order to fit them for their self- 
imposed task. The interests of the very limited but not 
unimportant class whom the University is intended to train 
for the service of the State, are to be entirely neglected ; and if 
there is anything in the University curriculum which may be 
unattractive to the democratic thousands, it must be eliminated, 
however useful it may have proved to those for whom the 
Universities mainly exist. Side by side with this ambitious 
democratic programme, the University is to encourage a crowd 
of specialists, who are enabled to pursue a life of well-endowed 
research upon the revenues of a professorship, the duties of 
which are confined to profession and do not include those of 
teaching. We have the highest respect for these devotees 
of learning—albeit their product is little and their notions of 
endowment are not illiberal; but we deliberately say that 
the support of such a body is not the main object of the 
Universities as national institutions, and that until their proper 
work is done with more efficiency, learning must find its 
resources elsewhere, or must depend, as it has not unsuccess- 
fully done in the past, on its own honest labour. 

The needs of the democracy and of endowed research, how- 
ever, are not the only requirements to which the interests of the 
more legitimate members of the University are to yield. Some 

ears ago the advocates of advanced education for women 
established several female Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
We have every sympathy for such institutions and every desire 
for their success. e should, however, have thought that, on 
many considerations, Oxford and Cambridge were the last places 
where they should have found a home. These considerations 
were, however, set aside on the pretext—a pretext which general 
experience will hardly corroborate—that the supply of com- 
petent teachers was so inadequate to the demand as to compel 
a resort to the University towns. The members of these 
Colleges sought and obtained admittance, on sufferance, to the 
University examinations; and they have already put forward a 
claim, happily so far unsuccessfully, to the University degrees. 
The conditions of these degrees are framed with a view to -_ 
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and to the requirements of their future careers, These careers 
are as yet widely different, and we trust will long remain 
different, from those of women. Either, then, women are to be 
admitted to the magic charm of a degree under conditions which 
have been framed with no regard to them, or else the de 
must be so modified as to meet their case, and be so far unfitted 
for men. Who can doubt—even if the purpose were not openly 
proclaimed—that, were the concession once made, such modifi- 
cations are only a matter of time, and that in the present 
temper of the Universities an excuse would once more be found 
for scamping the work which the Universities are intended to 
perform ? 

Not content with their missionary zeal for democracy, and 
with their aspirations after an epicene curriculum, the Uni- 
versity reformers are now keen upon another scheme. The 
elementary teacher is to draw upon their sources of culture in 
order to dispense them to his pupils; but a special bait must 
be contrived to allure him, and so the University degree is to 
be degraded by being conferred on the basis of a certain 
professional training. Could absurdity go further? If such 
an end is desirable, why go about it in such a roundabout 
way? However extensive their range, the University reformers 
can hardly suppose themselves more capable of training teachers 
than those who devote themselves solely to this task. Why, 
then, not affiliate the Training Colleges to the University, and 
allow the pupils in these Colleges to proceed to the University 
degree upon their professional training? It would at least be 
a less evil than the degradation of the University by devoting 
her resources to the training of pupil teachers in the routine 
of elementary schools; and it would not be one whit more 
extravagant and absurd. 

We have thus endeavoured to show, by glancing at the whole 
range of educational activity, how much there is of crude and 
misdirected effort, and upon how small a basis of solid founda- 
tion it rests—how little of prudent and well-directed adaptation 
of means to ends it contains. If only a part of what we have 
endeavoured to prove be true, it is well fitted to give pause to 
any Government before it launches its own interests and those 
of an important factor of national prosperity upon any crude 
and ill-digested legislation. As time goes on, the doubts and 
difficulties gather like thick clouds in the air, and the solution 
seems no nearer, but rather more remote. We believe that one 
essential and pervading error will be found to be present in all 
these reckless and whimsical proposals, which will gather 
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strength in the judgment of the nation, and which will be 
condemned by the saving commonsense of Englishmen ; it is 
the neglect of the limitations fixed by nature, and a disregard 
of the lessons of experience. Does it not behove us to measure 
carefully and with due deliberation what we can and what we 
cannot do, and to adapt our plans to our means? Have we not 
gone far enough for the present in the direction of uniformity 
and routine? and may we not commit an irreparable error in 
calling into existence new statutory bodies before we are certain 
that we know what is the work that they will have to do? 
Have we not already lessened the sense of local responsibility 
and the free movement of local initiative? Have we not 
endangered to a serious extent the strength of parental instinct, 
and gone far in the direction of inculcating the doctrine that in 
the training of children the State is everything and the nt 
nothing? Have we not sapped in some degree the motives to 
individual effort, the impulse towards individual energy, to 
which our national prosperity and greatness owe so much? 

In the domain of primary education, are we not inclined to 
pursue visionary aims, which are not in the real interest of the 
Vast masses committed to our charge? and in that pursuit have 
we not lost sight to some extent of what is, after all, the first 


duty that we owe to them—to provide a course of elementary 
education, simple in its aims, but thoroughly efficient so far as 
me Have we not encouraged the preference of specious 

ambitious teaching to that which, however humble and 


restricted, can bear any test of its efficiency? Are we certain, 
before we launch upon a bold campaign of legislation on 
secondary education, that we have arrived at any clear and 
definite conception of the line of demarcation between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools? Are we all agreed as to the 
evils which we wish to cure, and as to the ends at which we 
intend toaim? Are we not over-persuaded by examples culled 
from systems which prevail in foreign nations whose history 
and whose character are in sharp contrast with our own? Have 
we taken account of the vast number of interests with which we 
shall be brought into contact, and of the degree to which we shall 
impinge upon many of the most debatable questions of the day? 
On all hands the Government are pressed for legislation, and 
are encouraged to believe that a millennium will be attained 
when once we institute statutory bodies to supervise secondary 
education, and that a new era of enlightenment will be opened 
for the mass of the people. The real interest of the electorate 
in the question largely depends upon the proportion of _re 
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who, under the most favourable conditions, can be expected to 
spend more than a very limited part of their lives in prepara- 
tion for their life’s work, and who can thus have any opportunity 
of benefiting by secondary education. On this question the 
nation will have a right to ask for definite information before it 
commits itself to any ambitious legislative scheme; and we 
fancy that a true answer to the question would surprise some of 
those who insist upon this as a question of imperious popular 
demand. Have we ascertained fully what are the resources now 
available for such education before we add to the burdens of 
the taxpayer and the ratepayer, and are we sure that we have 
already done all that can be done by the ordinary machinery of 
administration? We appoint periodical Commissions, and we 
send a number of roving amateur inspectors to make a raid 
upon the schools, and to report upon their condition with a 
confidence which is in inverse ratio to the care and labour 
spent upon their examination ; but has any trouble been taken 
to subject these schools to a regular and methodical test of 
efficiency, or to ascertain by examination what is the value of 
the instruction which they give, and wherein consist their 
defects? Do not let the Government suppose that they can 
stop the mouths of the faddists by any number of sops. They 
are possessed by a demon of innovation and by a tyrannous 
spirit of mechanical routine, and ‘this kind cometh not out but 
by fasting.’ Let the Government subject them to a rigorous 
regimen of abstinence ; it will be for their own good, and it 
may be the saving of the nation alike from the extravagances of 
reform and from the opposite danger of sudden and uncon- 
trollable reaction. 

In the sphere of technical education may we not, with justice 
and in prudence, inquire exactly what it means? If it is to be 
simply an addition to the school curriculum, let us remember 
that there are limits to our right to demand the surrender of 
more years out of life’s allotted span to preparation for its tasks. 
If technical education is to find a place within those limits, it 
must be by the curtailment of other subjects of education ; and 
let us ask ourselves seriously if there is any part of the funda- 
mental groundwork of elementary education which we can 
safely spare. If, on the other hand, it is to be carried on by a 
continuance, in the form of evening schools or otherwise, of the 
period of education, then let us ask ourselves of what it is to 
consist. Is it to teach scientific principles only, in their 
adaptation to particular trades or manufactures, or is it to be 
specialised instruction in the practice of the trade? Or, a 
i 
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if we are to carry on the work by means of great central Tech- 
nical Institutes, like that in Paris, which is so often cast in our 
teeth, where each scholar costs about 70/. a year to the public 
funds, how are we to defend these against the jealousy of the 
proletariate of workmen, or against the neglected but not 
altogether baseless axioms of political economy? We do not 
doubt that in time an answer will be found to all these 
questions, and that English enterprise will not fall short of the 
provision of such equipment as the maintenance of its com- 
mercial supremacy demands; but we protest most vehemently 
against hasty or ill-considered action, which might have the 
effect of stereotyping error, and which would inevitably provoke 
the disgust which vague and ill-directed efforts must certainly 
excite. 

In the sphere of University teaching we fear we must submit 
with resignation to the temporary supremacy of the doctrinaire. 
He will no doubt, for a time, indulge his fancy, and strive to 
make his University ‘go out to the democracy, and we must 
await, with what patience we may, the reception he will meet 
with in his excursions. Meanwhile, University education must 
deteriorate ; and, in the ardour of his missionary enterprise, the 
quiet and academic work that lies to his hand must suffer from 
his neglect. Our sons will be trained the worse; and England 
will be the less able to count upon the supply of men who can 
bring a balanced judgment to bear on the conduct of her affairs, 
in the service of the State, and in the business of the professions. 
The Universities may mould their curriculum to conciliate the 
popular tastes of the democratic crowd, the aims of the elemen- 
tary school teacher, and'the fancies of the lady aspirants after 
the higher learning. But, after a time, if we can rely upon 

t experience, the reign of the doctrinaire will cease. The 
Galousttles will find it to their interest to keep up a close 
contact with the great public schools, and, while they imbibe 
something of their fresh and vigorous buoyancy, will infuse into 
them a higher and a broader spirit of literary and scientific 
interest. They will find once more a fitting employment in 
their ;allotted task of training a limited but none the less 
important proportion of our young men, drawn from every 
class in the nation, for its highest and most critical work. 
Meanwhile, let them do what they can to spread a taste for some 
tincture of higher education, so long as it does not under 
any false and ambitious guise. Do not let our College tutors 
fancy that by wandering afield they are likely to found a prole- 
tariate of savants, or materially to affect the national character, 
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Let them remember that they have to learn quite as much as 
they teach. We have no quarrel with the generous impulse 
that prompts youths fresh from the Universities to associate 
themselves with the denizens of the East-end, even although 
such association may sometimes breed an amusing self-com- 
placency. We have no doubt they learn much by this contact 
with a new world, and we can well believe that their discourses, 
crude though they may be, and impregnated with the recent 
aroma of the ‘schools,’ are not without interest for those to 
whom they are addressed ; but, all the same, a tincture of 
modesty and of caution will not be to the detriment of their 
flavour. 

If we preach caution, it is rather with a fear of the immediate 
future than of the ultimate result. Nature, after all, will be too 
strong for us; and even after we had burdened our schools 
with a crowded and impossible curriculum, after we had 
attempted to teach every trade and every science, after we had 
built up a fair-seeming statutory edifice for secondary education, 
and had diverted the energies of our Universities in a vain 
endeavour to popularize the higher learning, she would re-assert 
herself on the ruins of our misguided labours, and confine us to 
her own limits. But we have much fear of the evil that may be 


wrought during the intermediate process. 

We are indebted for much that is dangerous and extravagant 
in the teaching of our educational doctrinaires, and for its too 
ready acceptance upon public platforms, to the wave of more or 


less avowed Socialism which seems to be passing over our 
political arena. But Socialism, however ready our public men 
may be to accept its dogmas, or simulate adherence to its creed, 
is an alien and noxious plant which will never, we believe, 
strike its roots deep into our soil, The epidemic spreads fast, 
but it is only skin deep. Specious and attractive as its doctrines 
may appear, they are in their essence a creed compact of tyranny, 
and will sooner or later have to reckon with the national love 
of liberty. Foratime its dictates may prevail, and in obedience 
to them legislative efforts may be made which can only end in 
disaster, and of which the least regrettable result would be a 
tardy repentance: we would dread still more a backward current 
of reaction. The task before the present Parliament in the 
domain of education isa very plain one: it is to rectify injustice 
done to a certain class of schools, and thereby to prevent the 
structure of national education crumbling about our ears. We 
trust that the Government will not be tempted to enlarge that 
task by rashly meddling with the foundations of the edifice, or 
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by entering upon any vague and hazardous schemes, without 
counting the cost, and measuring the possibility of attainment, 
in too ready obedience to the demands of Socialistic doctrinaires. 
The English nation is apt to be excited by tempting projects, 
and perhaps still more apt to distrust its own achievement, and 
to be seized by temporary ic. But it is essentially prac- 
tical, and in the long run will not forgive those who tempt it 
from the path of prudent and deliberate progress. Fragments of 
Socialistic doctrine may appear upon the surface, like the flecks 
of froth and foam tossed about by every passing breeze upon the 
surface of the water ; but the tide 


‘ That, moving, seems asleep, 
Too strong for sound or foam,’ 


is still passing in full volume, on its course, towards the fixed 
goal of individual liberty. We have rightly set ourselves, in no 
spirit of grudging or of niggardliness, to give to every citizen of 
the country a fair chance, and to provide him with the necessary 
instruments by which he may build for himself a career, But 
we trust that we shall never deny to him the freedom of his own 
choice, or forget that true liberty exists only where each citizen 
can work out his own destiny in his own way ; and that to push 


statutory interference too far is to establish, under the guise of 
benevolence, a hateful and a crushing tyranny. 
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Art. XI.—Lord Rosebery’s Speeches (1874-1896). 
London, 1896. 


| might be rash to predict that the year which has just 
begun will be Scotland’s annus mirabilis. But it would 
not be rash to say that three recent events—the extra- 
ordinary natural growth of Conservatism, the solidification 
of Liberal Unionism, and the resignation by Lord Rosebery 
of the leadership of the Opposition—are calculated to render 
the year 1897 the most important in Scottish politics since the 
General Election of December 1832. A brief statement of the 
course of political history north of the Tweed, as revealed in 
the statistics of General Elections since that time, will show 
the importance of the present situation as indicating at once 
the true meaning of the past and the critical possibilities of 
the future. The General Election of 1832 was described by 
observers who took ‘ short views’ of the Sydney Smith ty 
the ‘ Waterloo of Toryism’ in general, and more s ically 
as the date when Scotland became ‘a stronghold of Liberalism.’ 
There were returned to the first ‘Reformed’ Parliament 149 
Conservatives. as against 509 ‘ reformers’ of all descriptions ; 
and out of a total representation of 53, Scotland returned a 
Liberal majority of 29. During the Peel-Melbourne and 
Derby-Palmerston periods, this majority fluctuated consider- 
ably, falling as low as 11 in 1841, and never rising above 30, 
It was not till 1868, when Scotland, voting for the first time 
under household suffrage, contributed out of a membership now 
raised to 60 the large total of 44 to that majority of 128 with 
which Mr. Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church, and that 
the timeworn Liberal witticism about a first-class compartment 
between Edinburgh and London accommodating the entire 
Scottish Conservative membership was but too well justified 
by facts. 

The Conservative reaction of 1874 asserted itself even in 
Scotland at the General Election of that year: the Liberal 
majority fell to 20. But six years later, the influence of Mr. 
Gladstone in Scotland, as exhibited in and through the greatest 
of the Midlothian campaigns, resulted in that majority being 
raised to 46, although, owing to the recovery by the Conserva- 
tives of the county of Bute and the Wigto wn District of Burghs, 
it fell almost immediately aml to “42. Even in 1885, 
when the first General Election under the County Franchise 
and Redistribution of Seats Acts took place, the Conservative 
position was not improved. Of the 12 seats now allocated 
to Scotland, the Liberals secured 62. The following year, 
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however, saw the downfall of Gladstonian Liberalism. Home 
Rule, on which the General Election of 1886 was fought, split 
up the Liberal Party north as well as south of the Tweed. The 

ladstonian membership was reduced from 62 to 43, while 
12 Conservatives and 17 Liberal Unionists were returned. 
The Separatist majority thus stood at 14. The General 
Election of 1892 came round, bringing with it the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum. The Gladstonians won 7 seats in 
Scotland, and their majority over the Unionists of both wings 
rose to 28. When the final trial of strength took place between 
the forces of disintegration and of Imperial unity in 1895, the 
majority of 28 was reduced to 6. A by-election last year in 
the Wick Burghs has again raised that majority to 8. The 
representation of Scotland consists at present of 40 Home 
Rulers—recent declarations by Mr. John Morley, in his 
character at once of Scottish member and of front-bench 
politician, render it sre impossible to find a better 
designation for himself and his colleagues of the Opposition— 
and 32 Unionists. It is universally admitted that, but for the 
unexplained absence of a larger number of Unionists in Dum- 
friesshire, that seat would not have been lost at the General 
Election, and the Home Rule majority would have been reduced 
to 4. If in 1897 Mr. C. M. Ramsay recovers Forfarshire, 
which he won for the Union in 1892, but lost in 1895, the 
Home Rule majority will again fall to 6, Even as things are, 
Conservatism, as judged by membership alone, is stronger than 
it has been at any time since 1831, and that in spite of the 
all but complete democratisation of the s . 

But the polls of 1892 and 1895 merit a backward glance 
from another standpoint,—that of organization as the only 
effective means of securing victory. Both in 1892 and in 
1895, 27 burgh and 36 county constituencies in Scotland were 
contested, A careful writer in a leading Scottish newspaper, 
whose figures have not been impeached, has pointed out that 
while the Unionist vote in the burghs rose from 77,839 in 
1892 to 83,446 in 1895, the Home Rule vote fell during the 
same period from 99,171 to 89,444. We have thus a positive 
Unionist increase of 5,607, and a positive Home Rule decrease 
of 9,727, in those constituencies which are not unnaturally 
regarded as the most suitable recruiting-ground for the forces 
of Revolution in Scotland. In the counties, the Unionist poll 
rose from 114,596 in 1892 to 126,644 in 1895—an increase 
of 12,048. The Home Rule vote rose from 133,180 in 1892 
to 135,144 in 1895—an increase of only 1964. There was 
therefore a total Unionist increase of 17,655 in 1895 as against 
a Home 
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a Home Rule decrease of 7,763. The Registration Returns 
for 1896 show that, in respect of polling power, the Unionists 
are stronger than they were at the General Election. 

Such figures are valuable and reassuring in themselves. But 
their chief importance lies in the testimony they afford as to 
the value of Conservative organization during the past thirty 
years. That organization dates from the visit paid to Edin- 
burgh by Mr. Disraeli in 1867. Following a hint thrown 
out by him, a number of prominent Scottish Conservatives 
formed themselves into a body to which they gave the name 
of the Scottish National Constitutional Association. It held 
its first meeting in April 1868; but, perhaps because it was 
not established upon a sufficiently popular basis, it was unable 
to prevent the political disaster with which that year closed. 
The formation of the Scottish National Constitutional Asso- 
ciation was, indeed, mainly of service because it rendered 
the darkness of Conservative organization visible. By esta- 
blishing a central office in Edinburgh also, it indicated how, 
and how only, in the long run that organization could be 
rendered effective. It was not till 1882 that a really serious 
attempt was made to discover and discipline the latent Con- 
servatism only waiting to be tapped in Scotland as well as in 
England. There was then formed a Scottish National Union 
of Conservative Associations, on the plan of the one already 
existing in England. The leading features of the Union were 
the prominence given to the representative element based upon 
local associations and the institution of a large popular annual 
Conference. Three years later a further important improve- 
ment was effected in the party machinery by the amalgamation 
with the National Union. of the older Scottish National Con- 
stitutional Association. This allowed various reforms to be 
made, and, in particular, secured for the reconstituted organiza- 
tion a well-equipped office in Edinburgh. Further changes took 
place in 1886, and, in 1890, a branch office was established in 
Glasgow, which is now recognised as the capital not only of 
the industrial democracy of Scotland, but of Northern Con- 
servatism as well, inasmuch as the Western District of which it 
is the centre is represented by 16 Conservatives and 8 Liberal 
Unionists as against 8 Separatists. The Scottish National 
Union was not, however, placed upon a permanent basis till 
the Perth Conference of 1893, when a new set of rules 
was adopted, by which it was completely popularised. To the 
sweeping character of these changes is due in a very con- 
siderable measure the eminently satisfactory character of the 
victory won in 1895. The growth and vitality of the Union 
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are further indicated in a remarkable manner by a glance at 
some of the figures illustrative of its history during the decade 
1885-1895. In 1885 the Union consisted of 83 affiliated 
Associations, with an income of 240/. In 1895 it consisted of 
286 Associations, with an income of 2,500/. Even yet the 
organization is not perfect. The very important matter of 
registration is not attended to as it ought to be. The Central 
Council in 1895 put another and special grievance emphati- 
cally thus :— 


‘It is a matter of grave concern that the normal income is so far 
short of the ordinary necessary expenditure. But for the great 
generosity of a limited number of individual members in various 
parts of Scotland much very important work must have been left 
undone. At the commencement of the year the organizing work of 
the Central Council was seriously crippled for want of money. The 
donations’ [these amounted to nearly 1,000/. in 1895] ‘enabled that 
work to be resumed, but much precious work had been unavoidably 
lost. A repetition of such large donations cannot reasonably be 
reckoned on for succeeding years, while at the same time every day 
and every week reveal weak spots in organization which must be 
promptly attended to if the Association desires to retain its national 
character or to advance the interests of the Party.’ 


A somewhat similar complaint was made at the Annual Con- 
ference of the National Union, which was held in Perth last 
November. There can be no question that, were the financial 
position of the Union placed on as sound a basis as its organi- 
zation for electioneering purposes, it would be as effective at a 
time of crisis—such a testing crisis as the General Election, 
not of 1892, but of 1895—as the corresponding body in 
land. 

he Liberal Unionist organization in Scotland resembles to 
some extent the National Conservative Union, though its 
machinery is not so elaborate. While the members of the 
Associations of which that organization is composed, take every 
opportunity that affords itself of announcing their loyalty to 
the alliance which was established in 1886, they maintain their 
political independence on all other questions except that of the 
integrity of the Empire. Thus an attempt which was made 
last November, to practically pledge. the Unionist Association 
for the West of Scotland in advance to the measure which Govern- 
ment will introduce in the course of the present year for the relief 
of voluntary schools in England, was resisted and defeated on 
the reasonable ground that the measure ought to be seen before 
Liberal Unionists should commit themselves to its support. 
Conservatives are not slow, however, to acknowledge their 
obligations 
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obligations to their allies. At the recent annual dinner of 
the Conservative Associations for the West of Scotland, Mr. 
James Hozier, Member for South Lanarkshire, and one of the 
ran pular of the representatives of Scotland—to him, to 

. A. Hunter, late Liberal member for North Aberdeen, 
a Mr. William McEwan, the present nominally Liberal but 
really independent member for Central Edinburgh, Scotland 
is indebted for the introduction of the Free Education system 
—admitted that he and the majority of his colleagues owed 
their return at the last General Election to the efforts of their 
allies. What is true of the West of Scotland, where Con- 
servatism is strongest, is still truer of the other districts of 
the country. Of the 33 Unionist members of both sections 
who were returned in 1895, 14 were Liberal Unionists. 
Of the 12 anti-Separatist members who were returned for 
the East and North of Scotland, 7 were Liberal Unionists. 
One of these seats—the Wick District of Burghs— has 
since been captured by the Opposition at a by-election. 
Even with this loss, Liberal Unionism is much stronger 
in Scotland, proportionately to population, than it is in the 
remainder of the United Kingdom. It is represented by 14 
members out of a total of 72, whereas the number of Liberal 
Unionists returned by England, Wales, and Ireland is 57 out 
of a total of 598. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these figures in view of the probabilities—amount- 
ing to moral certainties—which are created by the resignation 
of the Liberal leadership by Lord Rosebery, and the consequent 
secession from the ranks of Disintegration and Revolution of 
whatever of moderation and reasonableness is still associated 
with what is half-heartedly styled ‘the official Opposition,’ 
The present year may not witness the absorption of these seces- 
sionists, and with them of all the temperamental caution and 
conservatism of Scotland, in either of the two Unionist bodies. 
But it is certain to witness their possibly informal but quite 
real establishment as a distinct and isolated political section, 
and, as a result, to place it almost beyond doubt that the Union- 
ists will secure a majority of the Scottish representation at the 
next General Election—provided always, of course, that the two 
sections work together in harmony, and that the deficiencies in 
organization and discipline to which attention has been drawn 
are supplied. 

It would be out of place, in an article dealing exclusively 
with Scotland, to dwell at length upon the services rendered to 
the peace of the world, to true patriotism, and to the cause of 
political morality, by Lord names s resignation of the Liberal 
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leadership, and by the speech explanatory of his action which 
he delivered in Edinburgh on the 8th of October last. For that 
action, taken in conjunction with the conduct and speeches of 
Lord Rosebery while he was still Premier, means a revolution 
in Scottish Liberal politics. He may not respond, at least 
immediately, to the appeal recently made to him on behalf of 
the Liberal Unionists by Mr. Edward Dicey, to ‘take his place, 
not temporarily but permanently, in the ranks of those who 
uphold the rights of property, individual liberty, freedom of 
contract, the maintenance of the Union, and the Imperial 
mission of the British Empire.’ Whatever may be in store for 
him, however, his recent action and present position—even if 
it continue that of unstable equilibrium—involve the final 
breach of Scotland with those Gladstonian principles and 
traditions which give to the policy of the Opposition the little 
vitality it still possesses. 

Even from the personal point of view, this separation is 
serious enough. Since Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, Lord Rose- 
bery has exerted a greater political influence in Scotland than 
any other man. He divided the allegiance of his country- 
men with his sometime chief, even while the latter was an 
active force. If Mr. Gladstone was the Bonaparte, he was the 
Carnot of the first and greatest Midlothian campaign, which 
threw Scotland into the arms of Liberalism. Mr. Balfour, who 
is a Scotsman precisely as Lord Rosebery is, is received with as 
much enthusiasm north of the Tweed as he is in Rochdale or 
Manchester. The energy and force of character which Mr. 
Chamberlain displayed last year when confronted with most 
formidable dangers and difficulties at the Colonial Office, have 
had a special attraction for Scotsmen ; and there was, therefore, 
nothing very surprising in his recent election as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University. Both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
have, however, identified themselves with Imperial statesman- 
ship since they began to take part in public life. But, while 
Lord Rosebery has not neglected this aspect of politics—his 
severance from the Liberal Party, indeed, means the complete 
triumph of ‘ the Imperial instinct’ in his nature—he has always 
taken a warm interest in Scotland and in Edinburgh, which, in 
his political farewell, he described as ‘mine own ancient city.’ 
Scotland is in fact, to him, what Birmingham is to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. All legislation for the benefit of his native country has 
found in him an earnest promoter. The Bill creating a special 
Minister or Secretary for Scotland was passed by a Conservative 
Administration, but Lord Rosebery was the leading spirit in 
the movement which led to its introduction and secured its 

enactment. 
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enactment. Nor, when the causes of his popularity are being 
enumerated, should the fact be forgotten that, more than any 
other of his contemporaries, his name is associated with that of 
Burns. It is not merely that he is a close student and warm 
admirer of the poet whom he has described as ‘ Scotland’s Man 
of Destiny,’ and that he took the first part in the celebrations 
of the centenary of the death of that ‘Man of Destiny.’ It 
is not merely that he has unveiled innumerable Burns statues, 
and is the —- of innumerable Burns Clubs. He represents 
more completely than any other living man the Burns spirit in 
Scotland—that spirit which is in some respects antagonistic to 
the national Presbyterianism, and yet at the same time mingles 
with it; which finds vent in genial humour, revolt against 
merely artificial conventionalities, and indifference to every sort 
of fanaticism. When, during Lord Rosebery’s Premiership, 
the ‘ Nonconformist conscience’ in England saw fit to interfere 
with his private pleasures, and to censure him for running race- 
horses, Scottish Dinsont was silent. Lord Rosebery is, in short, 
the embodiment of Scottish heartiness in the eyes of those—and 
they are, perhaps, more numerous than is commonly believed— 
who do not take a profound interest in the questions that divide 
British parties and create Scottish sects. They will follow 
him, whatever be the position he takes up in the political world, 
and that simply because they like him and his views upon 
things in general. Of no other living Scotsman can this 
be said. 

But Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the Liberal leadership is 
even more important from the party standpoint than as a stage 
in an interesting career. It means not only the loss to Scottish 
Liberalism of the most popular Scotsman of the day, but the 
abandonment of the policy with which Mr. Gladstone conquered 
Scotland in 1880. It has been said that the first Midlothian 
campaign ‘was won on Bulgaria and Disestablishment.’ This 
is a rough-and-ready statement of the unquestionable fact that 
Mr. Gladstone owed his victory to his unmeasured attacks 
upon the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration, 
and to his having received the support of the most fervid and 
aggressive section of purely Scottish politicians, the curious 
combination of secularists and sectarians who seek the over- 
throw of the Church of Scotland. It is quite true that the 
leaders of the leading ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland that are 
engaged in prosecuting this mission of destruction—the Free 
and United Presbyterian Churches—did not obtain in 1880 
a distinct pledge from Mr. Gladstone in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. He would not go further than the declaration made in 
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1877 by Lord Hartington, who was leader of the Liberal Party 
during his term of retirement: ‘Whenever Scottish opinion, or 
even Scottish Liberal opinion, is fully formed upon this subject, 
I think that I may venture to say, on behalf of the Liberal 
Party as a whole, that it will be prepared to deal with this 
question upon its merits, and without reference to any other 
consideration. He even made a pledge, from which he was 
never able subsequently to extricate himself, that the question 
of Scottish Disestablishment would, like the almost identical 
question in Ireland, be settled by a General Election turning 
upon that issue alone. But the leaders of the Disestablishment 
agitation reckoned on the ultimate conversion of Mr. Gladstone 
to their views, provided they threw in their lot with the Liberal 
Party and supported its general policy. Events proved that 
they were wise in their generation, though it was not till 1889, 
and three years after the Scottish Disestablishment leaders had, 
acting on the do ut des principle, given their support to Home 
Rule, that Mr, Gladstone made his confession—and submission 
—at St. Austell :— 


‘I had allowed the question of Scottish Disestablishment to go to 
a decision twice, in separate sessions of Parliament, before taking 
any part upon it myself. Having witnessed that double result, I 
confess that I am of opinion that the time has come when the sense 
of Scotland has been sufficiently and unequivocally declared.’ 


The Disestablishment leaders were merely engaged in storming 
the Liberal position in 1880, but this very circumstance made 
them exceptionally energetic. 

Lord Rosebery’s attitude towards both the Eastern Question 
and Disestablishment is so different from Mr. Gladstone’s as 
to involve the laying down of practically opposite policies. It 
was, he said in his Edinburgh speech, the action of Mr. 
Gladstone in coming forward with a proposal for the solution 
of the Armenian problem that precipitated his resignation :— 


‘Our leader—for Mr. Gladstone must always lead the Liberal 
Party when he wishes—our leader has come forth in a noble and 
sublime spirit; but he has equally innocently, and unconsciously to 
himself, delivered the final coup de grdce to his successor ; because, 
however much I may differ with Mr. Gladstone in opinion on this 
question or on that, I never will appear in sharp conflict with him 
when I am holding the position, titular or otherwise, of leader of 
the Liberal Party.’ 


Lord Rosebery differed and separated from Mr. Gladstone 
because he believed that the policy which the latter advocated 
would end in a European War. Yet Mr. Gladstone himself 
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regarded his Armenian policy as the logical result of that 
which he had, by means of popular agitation, pursued at the 
time of the Bulgarian atrocities. Whether he was right or 
wrong in so regarding it is of secondary importance in the 
present connection. The point to be considered and empha- 
sized is that the Scottish section of the Liberal Party would 
have followed Mr. Gladstone but for Lord Rosebery’s opportune 
and effective interference, and his declaration that ‘any British 
Minister who engages single-handed in a European War except 
under the pressure of the direst necessity, except under interests 
directly and distinctively British, is a criminal to his country 
and his trust.’ But Lord Rosebery not only cut himself adrift 
from Mr. Gladstone’s policy ; he indicated a policy of his own 
which is diametrically opposed to his predecessor’s. This new 
departure is occasioned by the formidable additions, amounting 
to 2,600,000 square miles, which have within the past twelve 
years been added to the Empire ‘in the shape of actual 
annexation, or of dominion, or of what is called a sphere of 
influence.’ Having illustrated the importance of these addi- 
tions, by noting that they ‘amount to twenty-two areas as large 
as the United Kingdom,’ he said : 


‘This marks out for many years a policy from which you cannot 
depart if you would. You may be compelled to draw the sword—I 
hope you may not be—but the foreign policy of Great Britain, until 
this territory is consolidated, filled up, settled, civilized, until this 
gristle is hardened into bone, must inevitably be a policy of peace.’ 


There could be no greater contrast than that between Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of a passionate sympathy with ‘ nationalities 
struggling to be free,’ of England taking the initiative in the 
Concert of Europe, or, if need be, acting apart from it, and Lord 
Rosebery’s policy of the maintenance of peace at any price except 
honour, and the complete subordination of our interests on the 
Continent to the consolidation of our Colonial Empire. That 
the Scottish Liberals generally approve of this new departure is 
beyond question. Since Lord Rosebery nailed his colours to the 
mast, two of his chief colleagues in his short-lived Administra- 
tion, Mr, John Morley and Mr. Asquith, have delivered political 
speeches in Scotland and as Scottish representatives, and have 
not called Lord Rosebery’s policy in question. 

The change in the position of Scottish Liberalism that has 
been brought about by Lord Rosebery’s resignation, becomes 
even more marked when it is considered in connection with the 
one purely Scottish question which at the present day can be 
considered of general British importance. Notice has oe 
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been taken of Mr. Gladstone’s complete surrender to the leaders 
of the Dissenting Presbyterian bodies at St. Austell in 1889, 
as being their reward for throwing in their lot with the 
undivided Liberal Party in 1880, and with the Home Rule 
section of it in 1886. Having made the surrender, Mr. 
Gladstone flaunted his chains. He made Scottish as well as 
Welsh Disestablishment a plank in the authorized Liberal 
platform. In 1891 he said, ‘I will assure both Scotland and 
Wales that they have the unanimous support of the Liberal 
Party.’ Two years later he promised a Suspensory Bill in the 
Queen’s Speech. The same year, referring to a Bill for Dis- 
establishing the Church of Scotland which had been introduced 
by Sir Charles Cameron, then one of the Members for Glasgow, 
he said : 


‘ The Bill is an offering for the sake of peace. But if it be found 
impossible to close up the controversy on these terms, you are at 
liberty to cast these concessions to the winds, and set out from a new 
starting-point, and to claim a full, an absolute, liberty to ask for 
what you think justice warrants in the way of absolute Dis- 
establishment.’ 


In 1891 Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone’s chief lieu- 
tenant in the House of Commons, spoke of Disestablishment in 
his usual uncompromising fashion : 

‘ Whatever doubt or hesitation there may have been in the Liberal 
Party in former times, there is none now. It is a question here in 
Scotland of religious equality, and of unfair monopoly by a particular 
Church, which ought to stand upon the same footing as all the 
others. Upon this matter the mind of the Liberal Party is made 
up, and they are prepared to carry it to an immediate and final 
issue.’ 


But when Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister in 1894, he 
adopted a very different tone. He went to Edinburgh; and on 
the 17th of March, and from a platform on which he was 
supported by several of the Dissenting leaders, he made the 
remarkable and characteristically candid confession : 


‘You would not think it right of me to disguise the conviction 
that I have often expressed which runs counter to many of those who 
wish for Disestablishment, but not to all, that a State, if it thinks 
well to do so, has just as much right to maintain an Established 
Church for its own purposes and its own interests as it has to 
establish a standing army or any other institution that it thinks 
right.’ 

It is no exaggeration to say that a severer blow was never 
struck at the cause of Scottish Disestablishment than this 
utterance 
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utterance of the then leader of a party which had placed that 
cause in the forefront of its programme. Lord Rosebery 
himself did not seem to see the severity of the blow, for he 
proceeded, by way of consolation to his Dissenting supporters, 
to say, ‘As long as I arrive at the goal at which my friends 
behind me wish to arrive, I do not think it matters particu- 
larly the path by which I arrive at it.’ This was adding 
insult to injury, and none the less so because it was quite 
unintentional. For Lord Rosebery seemed to have no con- 
sciousness of the supreme claim of the clerical leaders of the 
Disestablishment Party to base their agitation not on considera- 
tions of political or ecclesiastical expediency, but on the 
principle that the State has no right whatever to interfere in 
spiritual matters, Of the two Dissenting bodies which are 
at present united in demanding Disestablishment, the elder, 
the United Presbyterian Church, is founded distinctly upon 
what is known in Scotland as ‘ Voluntaryism ’—in other words, 
upon the principle of State exclusion from the spiritual sphere 
carried to its extreme. The fundamental ecclesiastical tenet of 
the Free Church, which now stands on the same platform as 
the United Presbyterian Church, is ‘spiritual independence’ 
or complete Church autonomy. When that Church was created 
in 1843 as a result of a secession from the Establishment, its 
founders declared that the maintenance of the doctrine of 
‘spiritual independence’ was not at all incompatible with the 
recognition of the State’s duty to endow the teaching of 
national religion. But fifty years of ‘Voluntaryism’ in 
ractice have brought about a change in the attitude of the 
ree Church towards this question. Its present leaders have 
formally and fully cut themselves adrift from that Establishment 
principle which some years ago proved a fatal obstacle to the 
consummation of a movement between their Church and the 
United Presbyterian body. They have not only united with 
the aggressive party in that communion against the common 
rival, but they have thrown themselves heartily into a fresh 
movement for union between the two Churches. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech was at once recognised by the 
promoters of Disestablishment as a disastrous check to their 
agitation. It was in vain that, speaking at Cardiff in 1895, 
he contended that ‘our policy in regard to Scottish Dis- 
establishment is tangible and unchanged. An Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, like other Establishments, must rest on the will 
of the people, or it rests upon nothing.’ This pronouncement 
was recognised at once as merely a statement of its author's 
‘official convictions’ as distinguished from his personal beliefs. 

It 
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It was a sop to the Cerberus of Disestablishment, precisely 
as Lord Rosebery’s other declaration that the ‘temperance 
men’ are the backbone of the Liberal Party was a sop to the 
advocates of Local Veto in and outside of his Cabinet. Besides, 
it contained a doctrine to the adoption and application of 
which the supporters of the Church of Scotland have no 
objection. They asked Mr. Gladstone more than once to allow 
the ‘will of the people’ to be declared, either in accordance 
with his own suggestion, by a General Election devoted to this 
issue alone, or by a pilébiscite. Their request was not granted, 
and the reason is not far to seek. 

Since the passing, in 1874, of the Act abolishing patronage in 
the Church of Scotland removed the ecclesiastical grievance which 
led to the secession of 1843, the Establishment has been rapidly 
regaining the ground lost in consequence of that grievous rent. 
Taking the latest date up to which statistics relating to the 
strength of all the different Scottish denominations have been 
brought, we find the ‘communicants’ in the Establishment—the 
men and women, that is to say, who, having solemnly indicated 
their association with the Church, really constitute its strength— 
outnumber the ‘communicants’ of all other Protestant Churches 
taken together by 71,168, and outnumber the ‘ communicants’ 
of the two Churches that are seeking its overthrow by 156,999, 
Hitherto the Scottish Dissenting bodies have successfully 
resisted a religious census. But the Reports of the Registrar- 
General for the ten years ending 1892 (the latest published) 
show the percentage of marriages performed according to the 
rites of the Church of Scotland to be 45°86, as against a 

reentage of 31°65 performed by Free Church and United 
Pracbytetion ministers. If non-Protestant and irregular mar- 
riages are excluded, the Church of Scotland percentage rises to 
52°66, or an absolute majority over all other denominations. 
The population adhering to the Establishment is 1,823,271 ; 
the population adhering to the Churches that are compassing 
its downfall is 1,277,563. It follows therefore that, were 
Scotland asked in a direct and sincere fashion whether or not 
it approves of Disestablishment, the advocates of that policy 
would, to say the least of it, have an uphill battle te fight. 
But how could they be expected to fight with any heart or hope 
of success under a parliamentary leader who took the first 
opportunity that offered itself to him, after his accession to the 
Premiership, of placing a Church in the same relation to the 
State as a standing army, and so of virtually denying the root 
principle of ‘ Voluntaryism ’? 

So much for the position of Lord Rosebery towards the only 
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Scottish political question of the first importance, while he was 
still muzzled by office and committed to a programme which 
was not of his inception. But the General Election of 1895 
unmuzzled Lord Rosebery, and he took an early opportunity of 
denouncing programmes and calling out for the ‘ concentration’ 
of his party—not, however, upon Scottish Disestablishment, 
but upon the reform of the House of Lords. And now that he 
has completed his emancipation by cutting himself adrift from 
the thankless cares of a mere titular leadership, he has not 
recanted one of the heresies which struck terror to the 
hearts of the followers that looked to him not only for light 
and leading but for enthusiasm. He stands apart from the 
Liberal Party, but is still the most influential Liberal in 
Scotland. Nor does he stand alone. Since his retirement 
many of the leading Scotch members, including Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
have spoken on the question of the vacancy caused by that 
retirement. Not one, not even Mr, Morley, has declared 
against the ultimate return of Lord Rosebery—the return on his 
own terms and with his own policy—to the post which he 
resigned. Many, such as Mr. Munro-Ferguson, the Member 
for Leith and one of the Whips to the late Liberal Government, 
have declared unequivocally for his recall, Sir Thomas 
Gibson-Carmichael, successor to Mr. Gladstone in the represen- 
tation of Midlothian, indicated in a speech which he delivered 
to the Liberal Association of that county in the beginning of 
last December, what he and other friends of Lord Rosebery 
hope will be the course of events. After admitting the 
divisions in the Liberal Party, and that it would not be worth 
leading until these had given place to unity, he said that when 
the day of union came, 


‘if it should be found that the leader chosen was the hono 
President of the Midlothian Liberal Association [Lord Rosebery |, 
they would all rejoice, becanse he believed that in that part of 
Scotland at any rate they recognised that there was no man more 
capable of representing what is best in Liberalism than that man 
who had at one crisis in the Party’s history done such good service 
to the cause by bringing Mr. Gladstone to Midlothian—that man 
who at another crisis in the Party’s history had shown that he was 
not afraid to take up the reins which Mr. Gladstone had laid down, 
and who at a third crisis in the Party’s history had shown that he 
was willing to put on one side the temptations to occupy a high 
position, in order to do his best for the unity of that Party which he 
trusted a constituency so long represented as Midlothian had been 
by Mr. Gladstone would never forsake.’ 


Here 
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Here we have, in the first place, a confession that there are 
two parties in Scottish Liberalism, and in the second the 
expression of a hope that the moderate section, to which Lord 
Rosebery has special affinities, will have its way in the coming 
struggle. 

But by far the most significant speech that has been delivered 
in Scotland since Lord Rosebery’s resignation is one which 
Mr. William McEwan, M.P. for the Central Division of Edin- 
burgh, made before his constituents on the 20th of November. 
Mr. McEwan never speaks in the House of Commons, yet 
he is recognised as one of the most influential of Scottish 
representatives. He is one of the few men of great wealth in 
Scotland who adhered to Mr. Gladstone after Home Rule broke 
up the Liberal Party in 1886. His triumph over the Unionist 
who represented the Central Division when Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the country in that year was one of the few conso- 
lations in a cup of defeat and humiliation. If he is not 
eloquent, Mr. McEwan is outspoken. He has never hesitated 
to tell his mind to his constituents, even when his views, as 
upon his late chief’s second Home Rule Bill, were diametrically 
opposed to those of the rank and file of his Party. But in 
his recent address to his constituents, he surpassed himself in 
courage, candour, and lucidity, He attacked the Government 
and his own Party with equal vigour. He described the 
English Education Bill of last session as an ‘ill-considered 
measure.’ He denounced the Agricultural Rating Act as ‘ odious 
class legislation’ and ‘the most discreditable Bill that has been 
passed in my time.’ It cannot be said, therefore, that it was as 
a Conservative in disguise, or even as an undeclared Liberal 
Unionist, that he praised Lord Rosebery and assailed certain 
modern tendencies in Liberalism with equal cordiality. Of the 
late leader of his Party, he said :— 

‘Lord Rosebery’s courage has been successful in warding off a 

catastrophe, and he has never stood higher in the estimation of the 
nation than now. Happily, although he has resigned the leadership, 
he has not left the Party or public life. I doubt not that his time 
will come again, and that he will yet play a great réle in the public 
life of this country.’ 
Mr. McEwan also poured contempt on what he described as 
‘the clap-trap’ about the necessity for the head of a Liberal 
Administration being a member of the House of Commons. 
He kept the most effective portions of his speech, however, for 
the misdeeds of his Party. 

‘ At present we have neither a creed nor a policy; and until we 
have one or other, no effective concerted action is possible. It = : 
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dark day for Liberalism when we drifted away from the Liberal 
ereed. I say drifted away, for it was done unconsciously. The 
creed simply dropped out of sight, and the younger men of the Party 
scarcely know what it is... . Ten years ago the Party became 
tainted with the New Liberalism, which is really Collectivism. In 
ordinary circumstances the leader would have endeavoured to stamp 
out a heresy so subversive of the principles of the Party, but his 
attention was engrossed by one great question, and little notice was 
taken of this new departure. The Collectivists outside, however, 
quickly perceived their opportunity; and being strong in Liberal 
Federations and all-powerful in Liberal Conferences, and mistaking 
their own noise for the voice of the nation, boldly dictated a policy 
to the Party... . The country at the General Election left us in 
no doubt as to the view it took of the matter. It hurled us from 
power with unmistakable manifestations of dislike. ... We must 
purge ourselves of the heresies of the past few years—dissociate 
ourselves from all intolerant and socialistic proposals. In so doing 
we shall again put ourselves in line with historic Liberalism, the 
principles of which are the palladium of liberty. . . . It is evident 
that we have now in the Liberal Party two antagonistic forces—the 
one the Old Liberalism based on liberty; the other the New 
Liberalism based on Collectivism, based on Socialism and tyranny. 
These two forces can no more be harmonized or blended than water 
with oil. Sooner or later they will come into collision, and when 
that day comes I am afraid a reconstruction of Parties will be 
inevitable.’ 

There is no reason to believe that Mr. McEwan, before he 
made this extraordinary confession of political faith, had been 
in consultation with Lord Rosebery. Certain remarks made 
by the ex-Premier in London immediately after he entered 
upon office suggested, to say the least, sympathy with the New 
Liberalism which Mr. McEwan detests rather than with the 
Old Liberalism of which he is so sturdy and uncompromising 
an exponent. His sentiments, expressed in this independent 
fashion, are all the more notable as indicating the imminence of 
a much more serious split in Scottish Liberalism than even that 
caused by Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to Home Rule in 1886. 
The rupture of ten years ago took place over a political caprice. 
The rupture which will probably be formally consummated in 
the course of the present year, will take place over a social 
tendency. No better proof of this could be afforded than a 
recent utterance of Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P. for the county of 
Haddington, admittedly one of the ablest and most advanced of 
the ‘ philosophic school of Liberals,’ and regarded as of suffi- 
cient rank, both as an Imperial and as a Scottish politician, to 
have been brought forward by the Liberal students of Edinburgh 
University at the last Rectorial election—though in vain— 
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against Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Mr. Haldane has recently 
contributed to a magazine which claims to be the organ of 
Progressive Liberals, an article on ‘The New Liberalism,’ in 
which he condenses a number of his recent speeches, and which 
may therefore be accounted as a formal statement of his beliefs. 
Mr. Haldane begins cautiously by saying: ‘In speaking of the 
New Liberalism, it would neither be true to proclaim a new 
Party as come into existence, nor practical to suggest that one 
should be created.’ Then he makes the very significant 
admission that 


‘in the matter of the treatment of social problems, the distinction 
between the Liberals and Conservatives is one of degree rather than 
of kind. There is no greater delusion than that which a few years 
ago was current among a good many people, that we are approaching 
@ period when the difference between the two Parties would turn on 
economic principles, the Conservatives remaining free from any 
taint of Socialism.’ 

And, indeed, the only definite remarks that Mr. Haldane makes 
on his subject are these :— 


‘The New Liberals I take to be those who esteem a progressive 
policy in social matters more highly than anything else at present 
in Liberalism . . . To-day it is not for individual freedom that we 
have to struggle against classes and privilege; that battle was 
fought by our ancestors and won. But we have to fight a yet harder 
fight, a fight for emancipation from conditions which deny fair play 
to the collective energy for the good of society as a whole . . . Over 
labour questions, over education, over the powers of municipal 
bodies, the struggle must take place as it did of yore, for freedom 
from hampering restrictions, but restrictions not of individual but of 
social liberty.’ 

These remarks, noteworthy in themselves, are especially inter- 
esting because of their resemblance to some passages in the 
—— that were delivered in London during the term of his 

remiership by Lord Rosebery, of whom Mr. Haldane is a 
cordial supporter. 

It is very singular, and highly significant of the disintegra- 
tion of the Scottish Liberal party, that while one of the two 
members of that party who now represent Edinburgh should 
have struck a swashing blow at the Jacobins of the New 
Liberalism, to whom even Collectivism is but a stepping-stone, 
it should have been reserved for the other member to make 
an equally effective criticism of the comparatively mild and 
Girondin doctrines of Mr. Haldane. ike Mr. McEwan, 
Mr. Wallace, Member for East Edinburgh, has often appeared 
as the candid friend of his Party, its policy, and its leaders. His 
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merciless criticism of Mr, Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill, 
and more particularly of those clauses in it which carried with 
them the ‘inclusion’ of the Irish members at Westminster for 
Imperial purposes, is not yet forgotten. Yet he has, like 
Mr. McEwan, shown no inclination to throw in his lot with 
either Conservatives or Liberal Unionists; on the contrary, he 
styles himself a Radical and Democrat. Even when answering 
Mr. Haldane, he lets it be understood that he is an advocate 
of the abolition of the House of Lords, and of the establish- 
ment of the Referendum as a means of checking the House of 
Commons, which he describes as ‘a long-leased irresponsible 
oligarchy.’ But he has no more mercy upon ‘the New 
Liberalism’ of which Mr, Haldane is the prophet than he had 
upon Mr, Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. He declares roundly 
that the popular imagination will never be fired and the 
country will never be roused by ‘new Factory and Mines 
clauses, or even by fresh powers for Town and County 
Councils.’ Dealing with the claim of the New Liberalism to 
fight for liberty ‘over labour questions, over education, over 
the powers of municipal bodies, Mr, Wallace points out that 
the fight cannot be new, even in form. 


‘Labour legislation, in the favourable sense, began with the 
century when the elder Peel carried his Health and Morals Act to 
protect parish apprentices from the oppression of the masters to 
whom they were hired out.’ 


Mr. Wallace indeed demolishes the pretensions of Liberalism 
to a monopoly of social legislation, so conclusively and in such 
trenchant language that his words might well be distributed 
in the form of a Conservative leaflet at the next General 
Election :— 


‘As regards the name “ Liberalism,” any exclusive claim to it 
does not seem to be very clearly made out for the tendency which 
Mr. Haldane describes. The interpositions of the State in favour of 
labour as against capital were of Tory origin. The beginning was 
made, as already said, by the elder Peel. The next step in the 
development was taken under the Government of Lord Liverpool. 
An immense stride was made by Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley, in 1833. Eleven years after, the younger but greater Peel 
carried his Factory Act in the teeth of a powerful if limited Liberal 
opposition. The great Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 was 
largely due to the present Lord Cross; while already under this 
Tory Government we have had new Mines, Truck, Housing, Health, 
and Labourers’ Acts, Cabmen’s and Trades’ Conciliation Acts, and a 
Light Railways Act, expanding municipal powers. Dealing with 
the “Social Problem” cannot therefore be claimed as a monopoly 
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of Liberalism, which has really adopted it from its political 
opponents. Mr. Haldane, indeed, admits that, “in the matter of the 
treatment of social problems, the distinction between the Liberals 
and Conservatives is one of degree rather than of kind.” He 
goes on to say, “ The New Liberals I take to be those who esteem a 
progressive policy in social matters more highly than anything else 
at present in Liberalism.” But if there are Tories—and I have no 
doubt there are plenty of them—who esteem a progressive policy in 
social matters more highly than anything else at present in Toryism, 
they might call themselves “New Tories” for precisely the same 
reason as the subjects of Mr. Haldane’s sketch assign for calling 
themselves “New Liberals,” and might plausibly, or even justly, 
claim an amalgamation under the title of the “New Tory- 
Liberalism” or the “ New Liberal-Toryism,” if an alphabetical order 
were preferred.’ 


There could be no more complete exposure of the hollowness 
of the claims put forward in the name of the New Liberalism 
than this convincing array of facts and arguments marshalled 
by a champion, not of Conservatism or of Liberal Unionism, 
but of the most advanced Radicalism, who demands the 
abolition of the House of Lords and the adoption of the 
Referendum, and who, seeing, not ‘trust in,’ but patronage 
of the people in the attitude of Mr. Haldane and his friends, 
vigorously protests against it :— 

‘I resent an academic aristocracy as much as a patrician or 
plutocratic one ; and if the “ New Liberalism ” is going to pose as a 
Superior party—next to a Superior person the most odious of all 
entities—I am afraid it will not e great headway in its conde- 
scending exertions to better the position of Labour, or in municipalising 
or otherwise socialising additional industries or services which, like 
the Post Office, can be better done on Collectivist lines than when 
left to individual enterprise.’ 


Only one section of Scottish politicians now calls for con- 
sideration, and that less because of its specially national 
characteristics than because of its special aggressiveness. 
That is the Independent Labour or Socialist Party. The Local 
Vetoists of Scotland, it is true, are numerous and active; but 
there is no genuine difference between them and Prohibitionist 
crusaders on the English side of the Tweed. The Independent 
Labour Party, however, occupies a remarkable position in 
Scotland. Its leader is a Scotsman, Mr. Keir Hardie, who was 
Member for West Ham between 1892 and 1895, and who, at 
the recent triangular contest in East Bradford, secured 1953 
votes. But Scotland deserves the attention of all who are 
interested in resisting the inroads of Socialism, because there 


this common and possibly in the future formidable enemy of 
all 
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all existing Parties has, since the last General Election, won 
more successes than it has done anywhere else. The most 
startling evidence of this was afforded in North Aberdeen 
in May 1896, at the by-election caused by the resignation 
of Mr. W. A. Hunter. The Liberal Association brought 


‘ forward Captain Pirie, who, besides being a military officer, 


was connected with a large local business firm. The Unionists 
refrained from fighting the seat, and gave a general, if lan- 
guid, support to Captain Pirie. Mr. Tom Mann, however, 
was brought forward in the Labour interest, and on the 
polling day secured 2,479 votes as against 2,909 recorded for 
Captain Pirie. At the General Election of the previous year, 
Mr. Hunter obtained 4,156 votes, and his Labour opponent 
608. No doubt a dispute between Captain Pirie’s firm and the 
Trade Union section of its employés accounted to some extent 
for the startling decrease in the Liberal vote and the equally 
startling increase in the Labour poll. There is, however, no 
denying that the figures, taken as a whole, indicate a decided 
democratic revolt from Liberalism in a city which has hitherto 
been regarded as one of its chief strongholds in Scotland. 
The contest in Aberdeen has been followed by a number of 
Labour successes in the November municipal elections, 
notably in Glasgow. In the Town Council of that city the 
Labour and other less advanced politicians who style them- 
selves Progressives, are so strong in combination that very 
serious fears are entertained that dangerous experiments in the 
direction of what is styled ‘ Municipal Socialism’ will be tried 
before many years or even months are over. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
moreover, has since the General Election, when the 28 
candidates of his party were defeated, although they polled 
44,594 votes, made it perfectly clear that the breach between 
the Labour Party and Liberalism is final. 


‘ Whatever amiable and good-hearted members of the Liberal Party 
may think, those who control its destinies see clearly that, between 
the commercialism of Liberalism and the Socialism of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, there can be no union, and that the one is the 
direct antithesis of the other.’ 


Again :— 
‘The Liberal manufacturer who has hitherto posed as the champion 
of the rights of the people, is found to be a more bitter opponent of 


economic enfranchisement than ever the Tory proved to be to the 
extension of political power.’ 


Mr. Keir Hardie is quite as decided upon the issue of the 
future as he is upon the facts of the present :— 
‘That 
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‘ That there must be unity amongst the various forces which make 
for a development of popular rights, is conceded on all hands. On 
the part of the Independent Labour Party, however, there is an 
equally firm conviction that any alliance with Liberalism would 
mean, not a strengthening, but a weakening of these forces. The 
struggle therefore, which is going on to-day, is really one for su- 
premacy. Lither cusaiiiiieelitiaeh ism must swallow and absorb the 
Socialist movement, or the Socialist movement must gather to itself 
those sections of the community on which Liberalism depends for its 
support, and thereby become the dominant factor. Until this issue 
has been decided, the conflict must continue.’ 


Mr. Keir Hardie sees indeed no hope for the reunion of the 
Liberal Party save in the acceptance of Socialism as its guiding 
principle or pervading force. 

‘ The Temperance question, standing as a separate issue, arouses as 
much antagonism asit brings support. The attack on the Established 
Church does the same. And before the people can be united, some 
new principle must be raised to attract them. The Independent 
Labour Party claim that this principle is found in Socialism.’ 


Nothing could be clearer than this ;declaration. Mr. Keir 
Hardie has raised the flag of the Social Revolution, and carries 
it into every constituency where there happens to be a vacancy. 
It is not at all improbable therefore that Scotland may supply 
in the future, as it has often supplied in the past, a valuable 
object-lesson for the United Kingdom as a whole. 

The actual position of political sections in Scotland is 
therefore absolutely clear; the future before them is almost 
equally so. On the one side there is the Unionist alliance, 
strong alike in principles, in organization, and in enthu- 
siasm, pledged in the first instance to the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Empire; and, in the second, to the carrying 
out of what Mr. Balfour has termed ‘ moderate and rational 
reforms’ in all departments of political activity. Confronting 
it is the Party of the Social Revolution, which may not be 
powerful in numbers at the present moment, but which pro- 
fesses to be drawing recruits from all quarters, and proclaims 
that it will not rest until it has made Socialism the dominant 
principle in Liberalism. 

Between these two Parties is nothing but a chaos of 
wrangling factions. Of these the weakest, though possibly 
also numerically the largest, is that which styles itself the 
‘ official’ Liberal Party, but which confessedly has neither 
a leader nor a policy. Its guiding principle, so far as Scot- 
land and Scottish politics are concerned, was Disestablish- 
ment, But Disestablishment as a party cry has received a 

shock 
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shock from which it cannot recover in the declaration by Lord 
Rosebery, that the State has as good a right to establish a 
Church as it has to maintain a standing army. Disestablish- 
ment, moreover, does not interest the working classes, whom it 
would not benefit materially or in any other way, and they have 
declined through their leaders to do anything whatever in 
support of it. It is quite certain that a new Liberal leader who 
should make Disestablishment the chief plank in his platform 
for Scotland would court defeat, mainly owing to the great and 
increasing strength of the Church, but partly also to the 
absolute indifference of ‘the democracy’ to the old-fashioned 
Liberal principles, among which ‘ religious equality’ was wont 
to occupy a leading place. ‘The masses’ may seek through 
Trade Unions, or the organization of the Independent Labour 
Party, to attain material independence ; but they decline to sit 
down at a mere Barmecide feast of ‘spiritual independence.’ 
Behind the ‘official Opposition’ in Scotland are the New 
Liberals, whose spokesman is Mr. Haldane. But he can suggest 
nothing better by way of inspiring his party with enthu- 
siasm than a policy of ‘social legislation.’ By his own con- 
fession, however, the Unionists already hold the field in this 
department, and his rather lukewarm call to arms has met and 
can meet with no response. 

A third section is that of the Advanced Democrats, who 
seek the abolition of the ‘hereditary principle,’ the adoption 
of the Referendum, and the ‘popular election’ of Cabinets. 
The leader of this section—within Parliament he is the whole of 
it—is the Member for East Edinburgh, He will have no dealings 
with Mr. Haldane and the policy of the New Liberals. He 
pronounces their programme to be utterly uninspiring, and derides: 
their ‘ superiority.’ He is equally hostile to the Socialism of 
Mr, Keir Hardie and the Independent Labour Party. Addressing 
his constituents on the 10th December last, he said, ‘He would 
not be a party to any false method that would deprive the 
individual of his liberty. That was the meaning of Socialism.’ 

But the most formidable of the recalcitrant Liberal sections: 
is that which is tainted with what Mr. Keir Hardie styles: 
‘commercialism.’ Through its leader, Mr: McEwan, M.P. for 
the Central Division of Edinburgh, it demands a return to 
‘historic Liberalism.’ This ‘historic Liberalism’ is synony- 
mous with that Whiggery which, certainly up to 1868 and in 
a sense even up to 1886, had the control of the Scottish Liberal 
political machinery, and which meant essentially a middle-class 
dislike to Conservatism of the ‘laird and factor” type rather 
than sympathy with Radical tendencies, The majority of the 
*Vol. 185.—No. 369. U Scottish 
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Scottish Whigs deserted Mr. Gladstone when he surrendered to 
Home Rule in 1886. An influential remnant, however, stood 
by him, largely, no doubt, because Lord Rosebery took this 
course, The resignation of the leadership by Lord Rosebery 
means the secession from Separatist Liberalism—both as a 
domestic and as a foreign policy—of all the ‘ historic Liberalism’ 
that was left in the camp of the re neo ten years ago. 

Could we conceive a General Election taking place in the 
course of the present year, it would therefore be an easy matter 
to predict the result. It is, to say the least, quite possible that 
the Unionist alliance would, without extraneous help, succeed 
in defeating an ‘ official Opposition’ that is without a leader, 
without spirit, without a single specially Scottish rallying- 
cry which does not spell disaster, and in converting a mino- 
rity of 8 into a considerable majority. But even were the 
victory to go the other way, it would be almost worse than 
a defeat to the victors. In assuming—and it is a v 
large assumption—that the increasing strength of the Inde- 

dent Labour Party proved unequal to wresting seats from 
iberalism, or even, by dividing Liberalism, to make a present 
of seats to Unionism, there would be returned in the East 
of Scotland alone a sufficient number of the personal followers 
of Lord Rosebery, or of men who, like Mr. McEwan, detest 
the economic and other false doctrines which have destroyed 
the creed of their y, to place the Unionists in a majority 
at any moment. d when the character of the legislation 
that is contemplated or has been promised by the present 
Government is borne in mind, this means that, so far as Scot- 
land is concerned, the Opposition would be placed perma- 
nently in a minority. 

But a General Election during 1897 does not come within the 
range of practical politics. And the question arises, Cannot 
steps be taken to unite the Unionist Party in Scotland with those 
‘ historic’ and other discontented and moderate Liberals, between 
whom and that Party there is no wall of division except that 
of a nomenclature, which has absolutely ceased to have any 
significance? May not the appeal, ‘Come over to our Mace- 
donia and help us,’ which was once addressed, and ultimately 
not in vain, to the Duke of Devonshire when Lord Hartington, 
be now addressed to Lord Rosebery? By position, by tem- 
perament, by his enthusiasm for a certain class of political 
reforms, still more by his lack of enthusiasm for another class, 
he is a Scottish Whig of the old school; and in the inevitable 
struggle of the future against the Social Revolution, Scottish 
Whiggery and Scottish Conservatism must stand shoulder to 

~~ » shoulder. 
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shoulder. On the subject of Disestablishment, he has used 
language which has paralysed the activity of the only section of 
Scottish politicians of the ‘ Newcastle Programme’ school that 
was animated by any of that enthusiasm which is based upon 
principle. Confessedly he is ‘not an enthusiastic Home Ruler,’ 
and those of his followers, like Mr. McEwan, who were re- 
turned in 1886 expressly to support Home Rule, now admit 
that Mr. Gladstone’s action in that year was a great mistake. 
It is unnecessary to repeat Lord Rosebery’s views upon the 
Eastern Question as expressed in and to Scotland. It must 
suffice to say that no politician belonging to any Party has 
formulated with more power and point what is to all intents 
and purposes the creed of safe and dignified patriotism. There 
remains the question of the House of Lords upon which Lord 
Rosebery has spoken with such persistency—and so far as his 
Party are concerned altogether in vain—as to have almost made 
it his own. On the 27th of October, 1894, he ventured upon a 
prediction before a Bradford audience :-— 

‘ When the Dissolution comes, what will it be fought upon? Will 
it be fought upon Disestablishment, or Home Rule, or the Liquor 
question? I hear all those mentioned as a motive power at the next 
election, but in my opinion, and I give it for what it is worth, the 
next election will be fought on none of these questions, but on one 
which includes and represents them all—I mean the House of 


How signally Lord Rosebery failed as a prophet, because he 
proved to be a leader without followers, is one of the most 
striking events in recent political history. And he failed as a 
leader to induce his Party to ‘ concentrate’ upon the question of 
the House of Lords, to some extent at all events, because his 
views upon that question were not considered sufficiently 
‘drastic.’ Even in the Bradford speech he said :— 


‘I confess quite freely that I am a Second Chamber man in 
principle. I am all fora Second Chamber. I am not for the un- 
controlled government of a ee tf Chamber any more than I am for 
the uncontrolled government of a single man.’ 


These remarks are quite consistent with their author’s pre- 
vious utterances upon the House of Lords. He has never been 
for ‘ ending,’ but ever for ‘mending.’ The schemes of consti- 
tutional revision which he has brought forward in the House of 
Lords have been objected to, from the Conservative standpoint, 
less because they were revolutionary than because they were 
too ingeniously fanciful. There is certainly not such a wide 
difference between his views and the less elaborate suggestions 
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made by Lord Salisbury, to prevent a solution of the question 
in which they are both profoundly interested being attained by 
means of compromise. His (Lord Rosebery’s) utterances in 
Scotland are always his most characteristic, and therefore it is 
worth recalling that four years before he spoke at Bradford he 
said at a public banquet in Glasgow :— 


*I think that the history of England has been one of political 

apathy, varied with political paroxysm. The political apathy lasts a 
certain number of years, the political paroxysm follows; and I am 
always apprehensive that any revision of the House of Lords, which 
I believe at this moment is demanded by both Parties, may take place 
not at a moment of political apathy, but at a moment of political 
paroxysm.’” 
But moderate reforms have been always carried in periods neither 
of political apathy nor of political paroxysm, but of political 
peace—such peace as has been the result of the great Unionist 
victory of 1895. It was in a period of political peace that 
Lord Rosebery was able, with the help of a Conservative 
Government, to solve the question of a Minister for Scotland. 
He admits that both Parties are demanding constitutional 
revision, Why should he not, in another period of political 
peace like the present, endeavour to combine all Parties in 
favour of another moderate reform? In any case the question 
of the House-of Lords need no more stand in the way of 
Lord Rosebery’s throwing in his lot with the Unionists than 
does the question of Home Rule. Both, in the revolutionary 
Gladstonian sense, are shelved. The late leader of the Liberal 
Party cannot remain for ever or indeed for long in a position 
of isolation. His reinstatement in the position he has resigned 
becomes more and more improbable as time passes. He cannot 
return to the Party he has left except as the dictator of 
its policy, and that will be effectually prevented by those 
advanced spirits in it who have always resented and are now 
emancipated from his control. His gravitation towards the 
Party of ‘ moderate and rational reforms’ is inevitable. It may 
be hastened by his realization of the fact that the danger of social 
revolution is not ‘a phantasm,’ as his resignation of the Liberal 
leadership was hastened by his recognition of the fact that the 
danger of a European war was not ‘a phantasm,’ 

But Scottish Conservatism, in the comprehensive sense as a 
national spirit or tendency rather than as a party organization, 
does not depend upon the conversion or accession of any 
politician, however popular, powerful, or patriotic. Its evolution 
since 1832 has proceeded so silently that the twofold trans- 
formation which has taken place has scarcely been — 
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The Constitutional Party has itself been transformed, The 
reproach can no longer be directed against it that it consists of 
‘the laird and the factor,’ of a section of a limited aristocracy 
and their dependants. In spite, or because, of frequent 
extensions of the franchise, it now includes practically the 
whole middle class. Its opponents of 1832 and 1843, of 1868 
and 1880, are now its firm allies. The sub-middle class, 
alarmed by the progress of Socialism on one side and of Trade 
Unionism on the other, and by the poverty and misery which 
follow in the wake of both, is ranging itself in the same camp. 
The views of men of education in Scotland may be gathered 
from the fact that the members of the two University seats and 
the Lord Rectors of the four Universities are all Unionists. 
The transformation in the attitude of Scottish public opinion 
towards the Constitutional Party is not less remarkable than 
the transformation of the Party itself. Conservatism is no 
longer hated by the mass of the Scottish people as an alien 
force, as class tyranny and privilege in a concrete form, but is 
now welcomed as a friend. The Conservative working man is 
a fact; in the West of Scotland he is the master of the political 
situation. The recognition of the Constitutional Party as that 
which almost from the beginning of the century has been identi- 
fied with legislation for the protection of labour is now complete 
and cordial. In other words, the bed-rock of the conservatism 
which lies at the bottom of the Scottish character—caution in 
action, ‘canniness’ in judgment, hatred of that tyranny whether 
of castes or of majorities which prevents the free play of 
energy—has at last been reached. The political war of the 
future will be between the forces of social order and that 
Socialism which is now rapidly advancing in Scotland to the 
conquest of an effete Liberalism. In that war there will be no 
predominant partner, because in British Constitutional politics 
there are no Cheviots. 
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Art. 1—The New Reign. The Duties of Queen Victoria; a 
Sermon preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By 
the Rev. Sydney Smith. London, 1837. 


N January 1838, six months after the accession of the Queen, 
the following passage appeared under the above heading in 
the ‘Quarterly Review’: ‘ After an interval of one hundred and 
twenty years a Queen again ascends the throne of England ; 
and Europe sees with a surprise and interest—not unalloyed by 
apprehensions—the sceptres of Great Britain, Portugal, and 
Spain, all held by female and inexperienced hands.’ In this 
country, at least, the interest which was first aroused by the 
accession of a youthful Queen has never subsided. It has 
indeed changed its character, as the nation has passed from an 
almost feverish outburst of enthusiasm to the sober, heartfelt 
loyalty and general content which have gathered round the 
throne. But, in force and volume, it has increasingly gained 
strength, as her subjects have followed the vicissitudes in Her 
Majesty’s life, with a sympathy born of the conviction that she 
has laboured unceasingly for their welfare, and with a respectful 
affection for one who has always shared with them the joys and 
sorrows that have been their common lot. Pride in the Sun, 
respect, loyalty, trust, are some of the feelings which stir the 
English-speaking race as they approach the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of her reign, and demand an outlet for their expression. 
In our gratitude to the living, let us not forget the debt which 
we owe to the dead. 

In 1897 the apprehensions expressed in the passage which is 
quoted above seem strangely remote, Yet, sixty years ago, the 
anxiety was no less natural than the interest, Europe was still 
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quivering from the shock of that political and social earthquake 
which had changed the face of the Western world. Undulations 
were at that very moment passing over nation after nation, 
which might be merely the subsiding waves of the previous up- 
heaval, or the tremors that portended a renewal of the same 
convulsion which had swept all barriers before it in its devas- 
tating fury. In Great Britain a constitutional change of vast 
importance had been recently effected, the ultimate consequences 
of which many dreaded and none could predict with certainty. 
We have only to read the speeches, memoirs, or letters of the 
day to see how widespread was the impression that, in the near 
future, the results of the Reform Bill of 1832, especially if it 
were followed by the immediate introduction of the Ballot, 
would be the overthrow of the monarchy. 

The political outlook in 1837, therefore, fully justified a feel- 
ing of anxiety as to the course which events might pursue. 
But to the historian of the future, who looks back upon the 
period from the vantage-ground of distance, it will, we believe, 
be manifest that no circumstance could have been more favour- 
able to the stability of our institutions than the accession of a 
Queen, whose personal qualities were so admirable, and who, 
from the very first, accepted the duties and responsibilities of her 
position with such surprising dignity and remarkable discretion. 

The youth, the sex, the inexperience of Her Majesty aroused 
an enthusiastic loyalty towards the Crown, which crushed, 
before they had taken any definite shape, such vague inclina- 
tions towards constitutional innovations as may have been 
forming in men’s minds. Something of this change of attitude 
was at once expressed in the defeats which were sustained by 
the Radical party at the general election of September 1837. 
Nor was it only that every chivalrous sentiment was thus 
rallied to the support of the throne. Other feelings, deeper and 
more enduring in their nature, strengthened and perpetuated 
the impression already produced. Among her ministers and 
her household the unaffected simplicity, the thoughtful kindness, 
and the quick sympathy of the young Queen, united as they 
always were with the dignity, discretion, and reserve that 
befitted her station, won the hearts and commanded the respect 
of all who came within the range of her personal charm. 
Outside that circle, and among the general public, her prudence, 
deliberation, and self-restraint, her freedom from prejudices, 
her marked determination to listen only to the counsel of her 
responsible advisers, removed, as time went on, whatever 
misgivings might have been entertained as to the possibility of 
unconstitutional influences. Almost from the a a cae 
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of Her Majesty’s reign, the nation came instinctively to the 
conviction, that the conduct of their youthful Sovereign was 
regulated by the purest motives; that the ideal of rule which 
she had placed before herself was the prosperity of her people ; 
and that in her hands the true dignity of the Crown would be 
raised and its legitimate influence extended. Accidental cir- 
cumstances stimulated an immediate outburst of loyalty ; but it 
was this conviction which first gained for the Queen, when 
little more than a girl, not only the affections, but the trust of 
her subjects. It is this same conviction, perpetuated and 
extended by the experience of sixty years, which has won for 
Queen Victoria throughout the civilized world, that popularity 
which, sooner or later, rarely fails to do justice to the pursuit of 
noble aims by noble means. : 

We may be pardoned for recalling to the minds of our readers 
some lines which were written in 1838 by R. Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, on the appearance of Her Majesty 
at a public ceremony. They seem to us to be of interest, 
because, in the first year of the new reign, they illustrate the 
growth of the conviction, that the source of the Queen’s quiet 
dignity and modest self-possession, which in one so young 
might otherwise have seemed almost unnatural, was the strength 


derived from a choice of the highest ideal of duty and from a 
steadfast resolve that all her powers should be employed in its 
attainment :— 


‘How art Thou calm amid the storm, young Queen! 
Amid this wide and joy-distracted throng ? 
Where has the range of life-experience been 
To keep thy heart thus equable and strong ? 
Can the secluded cold which may belong 
To such high state compose thy noble mien, 
Without the duteous purpose not to wrong 
The truth of some Ideal spirit-seen ? 

Perchance the depth of what I boldly asked 
None know—nor I, nor Thou. Yet let us pray 
That Thou, in this exceeding glory masked, 

Be not to loss of thy true self beguiled ; 
Still able at thy Maker’s feet to lay 
The living loving nature of a child.’ 


Queen Victoria was born, as everyone knows, on May 24th, 
1819. It is less generally remembered, and the coincidence, of 
course, is more apparent than real, that the Sovereign whose 
reign ranks next to her own in duration was born on the same 
day in the same month. By the old style the birthday of 
George III. was May 24th, 1738, and it was the alteration in 
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the Calendar in 1752 which transferred that anniversary to the 
familiar Fourth of June. At Kensington Palace the Queen’s 
childhood was passed in the simplicity and regularity which 
were congenial to the tastes, and adapted to the straitened 
means, of her mother. We shall not attempt to describe in 
detail the important years which preceded the Queen’s accession 
to the throne. On this subject, and, as we understand, on this 
subject alone, Mr. Holmes, in his forthcoming Life, will speak 
not only with authority, but with the command of new material 
supplied by Her Majesty herself. We shall, therefore, merely 
indicate some of the influences which probably controlled or 
modified the development of the character and tastes of the 
future Queen. 

We can hardly suppose that the Princess Victoria’s nurse, 
Mrs, Brock, for whom ber pet name was ‘ Bobby,’ or the Rev. 
George Davys, afterwards Dean of Chester, from whom, at four 
years old, she began to receive elementary lessons, or her State 
governess, the Duchess of Northumberland, permanently affected 
the formation of the Queen’s character. Even Miss (subsequently 
Baroness) Lehzen, the daughter of a Protestant clergyman of 
Hanover, who was governess first to the Princess Feodore of 
Leiningen, and then to the Princess Victoria, and discharged 
her responsible duties with remarkable tact and fidelity, pro- 
bably produced no very marked or permanent impression on . 
the character of her pupil. The influences by which the Queen 
was most powerfully affected, in these impressionable years of 
her childhood, were those that she inherited from her grand- 
mother, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, or her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, and those that she received from her half-sister, the 
Princess Feodore of Leiningen, or her uncle, Prince Leopold, 
afterwards King of the Belgians. 

The Princess Feodore, till her marriage in 1828 with Prince 
Hohenlohe Langenbourg, was the constant companion of the 
Princess Victoria, and it may be regarded as an evidence of 
the lasting attachment between the two sisters, that as Princess 
Hohenlohe she was with the Queen during some of the gloomy 
weeks which followed the death of the Prince Consort. The 
Duchess of Kent was a woman remarkable rather for her piety 
and her devotion to duty, than for any striking powers of mind. 
Left a widow within two years from her marriage, almost 
friendless in this country, unable to speak the English language, 
she sacrificed her own home, and devoted herself with untiring 
unselfishness to the task of training her daughter to win, by her 
conduct and virtues, the respect and confidence of the people 
over whom she might one day be called to rule. In the 
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Queen’s first address to her Privy Council, she gratefully records 
the debt that she owed to her mother: ‘ Educated in England 
under the care of a most affectionate mother, I have learned 
from my infancy to respect and love the Constitution of my native 
country.” The ability, energy, and mental power of Sophia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, on the other hand, were very remark- 
able; and it is from her that, in all probability, the Queen 
inherits no small portion of her own abilities. From her 
grandmother, also, Her Majesty has derived her love of natural 
scenery,—her delight in the mountains of Scotland and 
Switzerland, in the sea-views of the Isle of Wight, or the 
union of sea and mountain on the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It wasa cherished project of the Duchess Sophia, formed 
when the persons principally concerned were mere children, 
to arrange a marriage between the Princess Victoria and Prince 
Albert. In this hope her favourite son, Prince Leopold, fully 
shared, and it was by him that, in 1836, the idea of such a 
union was first communicated to the future Queen. It was at 
her uncle’s home at Claremont that the Princess Victoria passed 
some of the happiest days of her childhood, She was as yet 
unconscious of her prospects of ascending the throne. But had 
the choice of Mentor been made with deliberation, it could not 
have been more fortunate. It was not only that Prince Leopold 
was a man of conspicuous ability and long-sighted clearness of 
vision. During the whole of his residence in this country, at 
a time when party spirit ran its highest, he had associated 
himself with no political intrigue, but by the moderation and 
discretion of his conduct had secured the respect of both Whigs 
and Tories. 

Throughout these childish years, if we may say so without 
trespassing on the domain which Mr. Holmes will alone be 
able to oecupy, many of the Queen’s tastes and interests were 
developed. Among these especially may be mentioned the 
delight in outdoor life, the love of riding, the affection for chil- 
dren, animals and pets, the pleasure derived from the opera, or the 
interest in Arctic exploration which dates from Captain Back’s 
voyage in search of Captain Ross. Another feature in the 
Queen’s education is the knowledge gained of the country over 
which she was destined to rule. After the accession of King 
William 1V., when the Princess stood next in succession to the 
throne, tours were made through nearly every part of England 
and Wales. The mere list of the places to which visits were 
thus paid would surprise and interest the reader. More than 
sixty years ago, the Queen had, for example, visited the 
Cathedrals of Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester, Hereford, 
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Oxford, Chester, Bangor, Lichfield, Exeter, York, and Peter- 
borough; she had inspected the great ports or arsenals at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Woolwich ; she had been present 
at an Eisteddfod; she had seen Stonehenge, and Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Kenilworth; she had been over the cotton-mills at 
Belper, the glass-works at Birmingham, the nail-works at 
Bromsgrove ; she had been a guest at great country-houses, 
such as Eastwell Park, Alton Towers, Eaton Hall, Chatsworth, 
Wytham Abbey, Wentworth House, Bishopsthorpe, Harewood, 
Belvoir, and Hatfield. 

In this context, we may add a few words on the Queen’s 
literary tastes, though their formation belongs in part to a later 
date. It should be borne in mind that Her Majesty’s love 
of reading has necessarily been subordinated to the almost 
incessant labours of a busy life, and that, of recent years, books 
have been often chosen for her to be read aloud as a relaxation 
after the fatigues of the day. In these circumstances, it is 
only to be expected that a vast mass of modern literature should 
be unrepresented in any list of the Queen’s favourite books. 
Moreover, after a certain time of life, we make new friends, 
whether among men or books, slowly and with difficulty. Our 
affection for a particular book is often a matter which we should 
find it hard to explain to ourselves. The place where it was 
first read, the person with whom we shared it, the associations 
that have gathered round it, the country it describes,—all these 
are elements which at once determine and perpetuate our choice. 
It would not, we imagine, be difficult for any one, who is 
intimately acquainted with the private life of Her Majesty, 
thus to interpret the choice of the books that follow. Among 
our English writers, the Queen’s favourite poets are Shake- 
speare, Walter Scott, Tennyson, and Adelaide Procter. The 
hymns of Bonar and Faber are those to which she is especially 
attached, Her favourite novelists are all women—Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Craik, George Eliot, 
and Edna Lyall. With German literature, the Queen is 
familiar. Here her favourite writers are Schiller, Goethe, and 
Heine. It is worth mentioning, as a proof of the thorough- 
ness of her English education, that, though she learned to read 
German before her accession, she was never allowed to speak 
it. In the literature of France it is natural to find that the 
memoir-writers, in which that country is so peculiarly rich, 
have a conspicuous place, and to the charm of Sully and St. 
Simon the Gasen is keenly alive. Among French poets and 
dramatists, the Queen’s favourites are Racine, Corneille, and 
Lamartine. To her love for the two great classics Her 
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Majesty probably owes the remarkable purity, both .in idiom , 
and choice of words, with which she speaks the. French 
language. 

Such were some of the influences under which the Princess 
Victoria grew up. By these her character and tastes had been 
formed, when, on June 20th, 1837, she succeeded to the: throne. 
At the moment of her accession she had at her side the shrewd, 
sagacious counsellor, with whom King Leopold had provided 
her, Baron Stockmar. Great as his services undoubtedly were, 
it is, we think, Lord Melbourne’s name which we should at this 
time remember with especial gratitude. Whatever may have 
been Lord Melbourne’s faults as a statesman, and to these the 
‘Quarterly Review’ was fully alive, he had, as we believe, 
none in his conduct as guide to his youthful Sovereign. He 
was scrupulously loyal to his Queen, his opponents, and the 
nation. A man of well-balanced judgment, wide experience 
of the world, well-read, quaint and original in his expressions, 
sparkling in conversation, and charming in manner, he was 
singularly well fitted for the task to which he was called. 
A partisan might have prejudiced the Queen in favour either 
of democratic institutions or autocratic power: but Lord 
Melbourne was himself too moderate and dispassionate to 
attempt to do either. A man, colder in demeanour, more 
reserved in manner, and possessing less of his gift of making 
the details of business attractive, might have repelled her from 
political affairs. For his youthful pupil he felt a truly paternal 
interest and, we may venture to add, affection; and it is to 
his lasting credit as a chivalrous gentleman and high-minded 
politician, that he never abused the influence which he naturally 
acquired over Her Majesty’s mind. 

Even with Lord Melbourne as her guide, the period from the 
Queen’s accession in June 1837 to her marriage in February 
1840 was a trying and a perilous ordeal. ‘A worse school for 
a young girl, —and the words are those of Her Majesty herself, 
—‘ or one more detrimental to all natural feelings and affections, 
cannot well be imagined than the position of a Queen at 
eigh#een, without experience and without a husband to support 
her.’ From one of the dangers natural to such a position the 
Queen had not escaped ; she has herself admitted that she was 
biassed by party feeling. ‘Though the nation was, as we have 
said, singularly fortunate in the accident, that, in 1837, such a 
man as Lord Melbourne should have been brought into confi- 
dential relations with the Queen, yet some such bias, however 
unconscious it might be, was the inevitable result of his personal 
influence. In this respect, therefore, as in almost every other, 
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the character of the man whom Her Majesty chose for her 
husband was a‘matter of national importance. 

It is not our purpose to dilate on the private virtues of the 
Prince Consort, or to enlarge on his blameless conduct as a 
husband and a father. His high moral qualities, grounded as 
they were on the firm basis of religion, did indeed exert, 
through the example of the Court, an influence upon society, 
the value of which has been incalculable. Similarly we shall 
abstain from discussing the enormous debt which the nation 
owes to him for the impulse imparted to the study of science 
and of art, for the initiation given to many schemes of philan- 
thropic enterprise, for the promotion of every sound project 
which could assist the progress of the people or ameliorate the 
condition of the working-classes. These were provinces in 
which he could openly labour without provoking jealousies, and 
it is not too much to say that, by his aptitude for business, his 
mastery of intricate detail, his powers of application, and his 
organizing genius, he made them, as long as he lived, peculiarly 
his own. It is rather with the spirit in which he interpreted the 
duties of his postion, as bearing on the development of the 
character of the Queen, that we are chiefly concerned. 

Prince Albert in 1841 impressed Sir Robert Peel as the 
* most extraordinary young man’ he had ever met. His intel- 
lectual gifts were indeed of the highest order, and they were 
carefully trained, His keen relish for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and his accuracy in its retention, were united with the 
still greater power of co-ordinating facts, of deducing principles, 
and originating ideas which, though vast, were yet definite. 
We lay stress upon the greatness of the Prince’s mental capacity, 
because by it alone can be measured the greatness of his self- 
abnegation. Politically he was placed in a position of extreme 
difficulty. It was one which he could not have held for an 
instant, had he not possessed the entire affection and implicit 
confidence of the Queen ; it was also one which a selfish, vain, 
or intriguing man would have found to be untenable. To 
decline taking part in the performance of the duties with which 
his wife was entrusted would have been the safe but ignoble 
course. To assert a claim to participate openly in public busi- 
ness would have beer to arouse the jealousies of the nation. 
The Prince laid down for himself a line of conduct which only 
a really great and unselfish man could have pursued. He deter- 
mined to decline personal distinction, and to sink his own 
individual existence in that of the Queen, because, by so doing, 
he could best share and lighten her burden. 

It was the Prince’s resolve to identify himself in all things 
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with the interests of this country; to gain, by study and obser- 
vation, the confidence of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and to make 
himself, while deferring to the rights of her responsible advisers, 
conversant with all political transactions. But his pursuit of 
these objects was actuated by no desire to make an ostentatious 
display of power ; he had no other end in view than that of 
assisting his wife in every part of the public business which was 
brought before her, and of shielding and protecting, so far as 
was possible, the Queen whom he served as a subject, and the 
woman whom he loved asa man. In the directions thus indi- 
cated, he won the entire confidence of the leading politicians 
on both sides of the House ; whether the Ministers were Whig 
or Tory, Conservative or Liberal, they could, and did, implicitly 
rely on the Prince’s fidelity. Grasping’ the principles of a 
statesman, and disdaining the intrigues of the party politician, 
he exercised an influence which was always directed towards 
the maintenance of peace abroad, and rational, harmonious 
progress at home. Daily communion with a man so pure in 
motive, so large in view, so unselfish in aim, is the last, and by 
far the greatest, influence which has helped to mould the 
character of the Queen. Those who know the reserve that is 
natural to Her Majesty, can appreciate the strength of the feeling 
which impelled her to lay bare to her people the happiness of 
her wedded life. The effort was the discharge of a sacred duty 
to the memory of one, whom many of her subjects had some- 
times misjudged or misunderstood. 

On the personal character of Queen Victoria we have said 
enough, if not too much; the time has not yet come when, in 
our opinion, its features can be discussed with propriety. For 
different reasons it is impossible to speak of the Queen’s 
political life. Again and again she has intervened, with 
striking success, to conciliate the rancour of party strife, or to 
avert dangerous collisions between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment and between the Government and the Opposition. One 
glimpse of such an intervention was given in the Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait, from which the public learned, for the first time, 
in how large a measure it owed to the Queen the peaceful 
settlement of the Irish Church question. Similar examples of 
more recent date might be quoted, if they did not turn upon 
disputes that have not been finally determined, and may be at 
any time re-opened. But, when the time comes to reveal the 
forces at work behind the course of political events during the 
present reign, it will be found that, for the smooth working of 
the constitutional machinery within the last sixty years, the 
nation is indebted to no one more than to Queen Victoria. 
; Nor 
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Nor is it only at those stormy crises of domestic or foreign 
politics, which arrest the public gaze, that her influence has 
been exerted. Throughout her long reign the calm, moderating 
pressure of her hand has been so general and pervasive that, 
like the pressure of the atmosphere, its touch has been unfelt. 
No statesman has ever come in contact with her without being 
impressed by her wise prudence, as well as struck by her 
singular powers of concentration; very few, and those not 
always the most capable of estimating the capacity of others, 
have failed to feel that, compared with her wide knowledge 
and long experience of affairs, their own acquaintance with 
politics is short and superficial. 

Three of the most splendid periods of our history have been 
passed under the sway of female Sovereigns, It would be 
interesting, if it had been strictly germane to the subject, to 
indicate some of the contrasts and resemblances which their 
respective reigns present, But it will be enough to say that 
never before, in the history of the world, was so vast an 
Empire, with its differences of race and creed, and its varieties 
of manners, customs or constitutional forms, bound together by 
a tie, so frail in appearance, so strong in reality, as the bond 
which unites the British Empire in personal allegiance to the 
Queen of these realms. 

There is, however, one point of contrast between the rule of 
the Queen and that of the most illustrious of her female pre- 
decessors, to which we wish to allude in conclusion. Under 
Elizabeth, the English nation rose from a secondary position 
among the Powers of Europe to a level with the mightiest of 
Empires, and the greatness of the ruler has indelibly stamped 
her name and personality upon one of the most brilliant periods 
of our history. Yet, in Elizabeth, the more we admire the 
Queen, the more we condemn the woman ; in one of the two sides 
of her strangely-blended character she was less than a woman, 
while in the other she was greater than a man. In the case of 
Queen Victoria we need scarcely draw out the contrast, which 
it is our purpose to indicate. It is not to her as a ruler only 
that the British race offer the homage of their loyalty. Millions, 
who know little or nothing of the wise exercise of her political 
powers or of the punctual discharge of her public duties, pay 
her the tribute of their respectful affection as a woman who 
has never withheld from them the sympathies which she has 
also asked from them in return, who has consistently set to 
society the example of high and pure morality, who, in the 
midst of the engrossing splendours of her position, has ever 
loved the simple and innocent pleasures of domestic life, i 
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Art. Il.—1. The Pulpit Commentary: Psalms. Exposition 
by the Rev. Canon Rawlinson; "Homiletics by the Rev. 
Dr. Conder; Homilies by various Authors. Three Vols. 
London, 1896. 

2. The Psalter. With a Concordance and other Auxiliary 
Matter by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. London, 
1895. 


HE ‘ Pulpit Commentary’ is a mine of suggestive matter 
for preachers and teachers in church and school. It has 
maintained, within the scope and limits of its conception, a 
high level of excellence, and the three volumes which stand at 
the head of this article are fully up to the standard attained by 
their predecessors, We do not, however, propose to criticise 
in detail a work, the utility of which is already so widely 
appreciated, We prefer to use it for the purpose of suggesting 
an entirely different method of commenting on the Psalms—a 
method which is not only, as we hope to show, rich in material, 
but has never been adopted, on an adequate scale, by any 
previous commentator. 

It is a well-known Rabbinical tradition that above the bed 
of David there hung a harp, At midnight, as the wind rippled 
over the strings, it made such music that the poet-king was 
constrained to rise, and, till the pillar of dawn rose high in the 
eastern heavens, to wed words to the strains. The poetry of 
that tradition is summed up in the saying that the Book of 
Psalms contains the whole music of the heart of man swept by 
the hand of his Maker. In it are gathered the lyrical burst of 
his tenderness, the moan of his penitence, the pathetic accent 
of his sorrow, the triumphant shout of his victory, the de- 
spairing sob of his defeat, the firm tone of his confidence, the 
rapturous note of his assured hope. In it is presented the 
anatomy of all parts of the human soul; in it, as Heine says, 
are collected ‘sunrise and sunset, birth and death, promise and 
fulfilment—the whole drama of humanity.’ 

In the Psalms is painted, for all time, in fresh unfading 
colours, the picture of the moral warfare of man, often baffled 
yet never wholly defeated, struggling upwards to all that is 
best and highest in his nature, always aware how short of the 
aim falls the practice, how great is the abyss that severs the 
aspiration from the achievement. In them we do not find the 
innocent converse of man with God in the Garden of Eden; if 
we did, the book would for our fallen natures lose its value. 
On the contrary, it is the revelation of a soul deeply conscious 
of sin, seeking, in broken accents of shame and penitence and 
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hope, to renew personal communion with God, heart to heart, 
thought to thought, and face to face. It is this which gives to 
the Psalms their eternal truth. It is this which makes them at 
once the breviary and the viaticum of humanity. Here are 
gathered not only pregnant statements of the principles of 
religion, and condensed maxims of spiritual life, but a promp- 
tuary of manly effort, a summary of devotion, a manual of 
prayer and praise,—and all this is clothed in language which 
is as rich in poetic beauty as it is universal and enduring in 
poetic verity. 

The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which each man may see 
the motions of his own soul. They express in exquisite words 
the affinity which every thoughtful human heart craves to find 
with a supreme, unchanging, loving God, who will be to him a 
protector, guardian, and friend. They utter the ordinary 
familiar experiences, thoughts, and feelings of men; but they 
give to these a width of range, an intensity, a depth, and an 
elevation, which transcend the capacity of the most gifted. 
They translate into speech the spiritual passion of the loftiest 
genius; they also utter with the beauty born of truth and 
simplicity, and with exact agreement between the feeling and 
the expression, the inarticulate and humble longings of the 
unlettered peasant. So it is that in every country the language 
of the Psalms has become part of the daily life of nations, 
passing into their proverbs, mingling with their conversation, 
and used at every critical stage of existence,—at baptism and 
marriage, in sickness and death. ‘To weary travellers, of every 
condition and at every period of history, they have been rivers 
of refreshment and wells of consolation. In them the spirit of 
controversy and the strife of creeds are forgotten: love of the 
Psalter has united Anglican and Roman Catholic, Presbyterian 
and Nonconformist. Over the parched and heated fields of 
theological polemics the breath of the Psalms sweeps, cool and 
soft and balmy. For centuries the supplications of Christians, 
clothed in the language of the Psalter, have risen like incense 
to the altar-throne of God; in them are expressed, from age to 
age, the devotion and the theology of religious communions 
that in all else were at deadly feud. Surviving all the changes 
in Church and State, in modes of thought, habits of life, and 
form of expression, the Psalms, as devotional exercises, have 
sunk into our hearts; as sublime poetry, they have fired our 
imaginations; as illustrations of human life, they have arrested 
our minds and stored our memories. 

In the Psalms the vast hosts of suffering humanity have 
found, from the time of Jonah to the present day, the — 
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and most faithful expression of their hopes and fears. By them 
the anguish wrung from tortured lips on the cross, at the stake, 
and on the scaffold, has been healed and solaced. Strong in 
the strength that they impart, young boys and tender girls have 
risen from their knees in the breathless amphitheatre, thronged 
with its quivering multitudes, and boldly faced the lions, 
With them upon their tongues, myriads have died,—now in 
quiet sick-rooms, surrounded by all who have loved them best 
in life,—now alone and far from home and kindred,—now 
hemmed in by fierce enemies howling for their blood. For 
centuries, in the storm and stress of life, the eternal questions 
of whence? and why? and whither? roll in upon us with 
monotonous iteration, like the sullen surges of the inarticulate 
sea. With strained nerves, and senses keenly alert, men and 
women have asked what is life and what is death, and the only 
answer to their questions has been the echo of their own voices 
reverberating through a cavernous void, until, in weariness and 
despair, they turned to the Psalter, and its words have wrapped 
them round like a folding sense which has brought them 
imperishable peace. Thus in the Psalms there are pages 
which are stained with the life-blood of martyrs, and bedewed 
with the tears of saints; others which are illuminated by the 
victories of weak humanity over suffering and fear and tempta- 
tion ; others which glow with the brightness of heroic constancy 
and almost superhuman courage. Over the familiar words are 
written, as it were in a palimpsest, the heart-stirring romances 
of spiritual chivalry, the most moving tragedies of human life 
and action. 

How much, or how little, of our religion is a matter of habit, 
or a personal acquisition, it is not for us to enquire. But 
assuredly the Psalms gain in interest and power from their 
associations with human history, and from their use by our 
fellow-men in every form of trial which can confront humanity. 
Here there is an almost untrodden field for the commentator, 
and it is our purpose to indicate, in general outline, its - 
abundant wealth of material. 

The Psalms have inspired some of the noblest hymns in our 
language. Their translation into verse has been the occupation 
of many of the most gifted men in our history,—of Bayards of 
chivalry like Sir Philip Sidney ; of men of science like Lord 
Bacon, in whose version the philosopher overmasters the poet ; 
of classical scholars like George veering perhaps the most 
successful of our early translators ; of courtiers like Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, or cavaliers such as Sir John Denham; of distinguished 
prelates such as Archbishop Parker, or Bishop Ken, or Bisho 
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Hall, or Bishop King; of kings like James I.; of sturdy 
Puritans such as Francis Rous; of Cromwellian captains like 
George Wither, whose sweet vein of early poetry was soured by 
the vinegar of politics and polemics; of poets like Cowper, or 
Milton, whose versions fall below the standard which we should 
have expected his lyric genius and devotional fervour to attain ; 
of retired country clergymen like George Herbert and John 
Keble ; of heroes of the Dunciad like Sir Richard Blackmore 
or Luke Milbourne ; of masters of prose like Addison; of 
Nonconformist divines such as Merrick or Isaac Watts. 

Poets and men of letters like Dante and Tasso, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Carlyle and Ruskin, Heine and 
Herder, Pascal and Lamartine, Camoens and Cervantes, have 
acknowledged the unrivalled charm of the Psalter. Take 
Shakespeare, for example. Whether he was indeed ‘ untutored 
in the a of Greece and Rome’ may be open to dispute; but 
none can doubt his familiarity with the Psalms. ‘ Death, as 
the Psalmist saith, is certain to all: all shall die.’ So says 
Justice Shallow to Silence, perhaps alluding to Psalm Ixxxix. 
48, ‘What man is he that liveth and shall not see death?’ 
When Queen Margaret says, in the ‘Second Part of Henry 
the Sixth,’— 

‘What! art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf ? 
Be poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn Queen’ ; 


or when Hector tells Paris, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida, — 
‘ Pleasure and revenge 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision,’ — 


they allude to Psalm lviii. 4. 

Buckingham’s words in ‘ King Henry the Eighth’ refer to 
Psalm cxli. 2, ‘ Let the lifting up of my hands be an evening 
sacrifice ’ :— 

‘ And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven.’ 
Antony’s prayer in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’— 
‘ Oh, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar 
The horned herd! for I have savage cause ’— 


plainly refers to the Psalmist’s ‘hill of Basan’ and the ‘ fat bulls 
of Basan.’ The prayer of Adam in ‘ As You Like it’— 
‘ He that doth the ravens feed, 


Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! ’— 
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is partly founded on Psalm cxlvii. 9, ‘He feedeth the young 
ravens that call upon Him.’ In ‘ King Henry the Fifth,’ where 
the King sings his ‘Non nobis, Domine!’ in thanksgiving for 
his victory at Agincourt,— 
*O God, Thy arm was here ; 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone 
Ascribe we all,’— 


he only paraphrases the ‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto Thy Name give the praise’ of Psalm cxv. 1. So the 
description of God as ‘the widow’s champion and defence’ 
is taken from the Psalmist’s ‘ Father of the fatherless and 
defendeth the cause of the widow.’ When the King in ‘ Hamlet’ 
asks— 
‘ What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood, 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ?’ 


he refers to Psalm li. 7, ‘Thou shalt wash me and I shall 
be whiter than snow.’ The description of the approach of 
Alcibiades in ‘ Timon of Athens ’— 


‘ Who, like a boar too savage, doth root up 
His country’s peace ’— 


seems to suggest Psalm Ixxx. 13,‘ The wild boar out of the 
wood doth root it up.. The address of Romeo to Juliet, where 
he compares her to ‘a winged messenger of Heaven,’ — 


* When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air,’— 


seems a reminiscence of such sentences in the Psalms as 
‘Magnify Him that rideth upon the heavens, as it were upon an 
horse’ (xviii. 4), or ‘ Who maketh the clouds His chariot, and 
walketh upon the wings of the wind’ (civ. 3), or ‘He came 
flying upon the wings of the wind’ (xviii. 10). Finally, the 
passage from the ‘Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, in 
which the King addresses Humphrey, Duke of Gloster,— 


‘Stay, Humphrey, Duke of Gloster: ere thou go 
Give up thy staff; Henry will to himself 
Protector be: and God shall be my hope, 

My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; 
And go in peace, Humphrey, — 


Shakespeare makes use of such passages as ‘truly my hope is 
even in Thee’ (xxxix. 8) ; ‘ but the Lord was my stay’ (xviii. 18) ; 
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‘our guide unto death’ (xlviii. 13); and ‘a lantern unto my 
feet and a light unto my paths’ (cxix. 105). 

From the Psalms our hymn-writers have drawn some of their 
most striking inspirations ; their translation has been the occu- 
pation of men of all professions and pursuits at every period of 
history : their language, imagery, and ideas have fascinated men 
of the highest poetic genius. But, besides the indirect influence 
which they have thus exercised on literature, the Psalms may be 
said to have created a literature of their own. Of all that mass 
of writings in which is recorded the inner life of Christians, 
they are the precursors and the pattern. They are the parents 
of those religious autobiographies which, even in literary and 
psychological interest, rival, if they do not surpass, the ‘ Con- 
fessions’ of Rousseau, or the ‘Truth and Fiction’ of Goethe. 
From the Psalms are descended books like’ the ‘ Confessions’ of 
St. Augustine, the ‘Imitation of Christ’ of Thomas a Kempis, 
the ‘ Devotions’ of Bishop Andrewes, the ‘ Thoughts’ of Blaise 
Pascal. 

In the pages of such works the tone and spirit of the Psalms 
are faithfully represented ; whether in devotional exercises, in 
guides to the spiritual life, in meditations and counsels on 
holy living and holy dying, or in the unconscious records of 
the personal history of refigious minds, their influence is 
everywhere present. They are the inspiration of that pas- 
sionate soliloquy at the throne of God, in which Augustine 
poured out his soul before a world which is yet listening, as for 
fifteen centuries it has listened, to his ‘Confessions’; of that 
glowing meditation by the author of the Imitation, in which 
burns the intensest love of the Saviour,—that voice from the 
far-off ages which still speaks, to the most sceptical of gene- 
rations, of the beliefs and experiences of a human soul,— 
that chronicle of lonely struggle, trust, and triumph, which 
thrilled with mingled awe and hope the heart of Maggie 
Tulliver ; of the height and depth of the religion of the saintly 
Bishop Andrewes, whose private prayers, in their range of 
sympathy, their elevation above doctrinal controversies, their 
generosity, manliness and reality, and in the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of their horizon, seem to translate, for 
individual use in the closet, the public worship of the Anglican 
Church ; of the keen sight and unsparing severity with which 
Pascal pierced to the heart of truth, as well as of the boldness 
with which he confronted the eee and terrible mysteries 
of the vision that his great intellect conjured up before his eyes. 
Thus the Psalms, apart from their own transcendent beauty and 
universal truth, have enriched the world by the creation of a 
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literature which, century after century, has not only commanded 
the admiration of sceptics, but elevated the characters of innu- 
merable believers, encouraged their weariness, consoled their 
sorrows, lifted their doubts, and guided their wavering footsteps. 

Take, for example, one of these religious autobiographies, 
the ‘ Confessions’ of St. Augustine, and through the historical 
part, which closes with the death of Monica, trace the influ- 
ence of the Psalms. Throughout the ‘ Confessions,’ which 
open with the quotations, ‘Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly 
to be praised. Great is Thy power, and Thy wisdom infinite,’ 
there is scarcely a page without a reference to the same source. 

‘With my mother’s milk ’—so says Augustine of himself— 
‘I sucked in the name of Jesus Christ.’ Through all the wild 
excesses of his youth, the ambitions and intellectual wanderings 
of after-life, the religious impressions of infancy remained 
distinct. His soul ‘longed after God’; it was ‘athirst’ for 
Him. He never lost that passionate desire to know the living 
God which bursts from his lips in the opening passage of the 
‘Confessions’: ‘Thou madest man for Thyself, and the heart 
knows no repose till it rests in Thee.’ 

Ever craving for something ideal and enduring, haunted by 
the solitude of his own mind, he obeyed the wild impulses of 
youth, pursued delights that appealed to his artistic or sensuous 
nature, sought distractions in objects pleasing to the eye, in 
games and music, or in the indulgence of sexual passion, Yet, 
tortured by reproaches of conscience, he reaped no harvest of 
repose ; he only gleaned self-loathing. Ambitious of worldly 
fame, he pursued with eagerness his studies of literature, of 
rhetoric, of the sciences. Still restless, he turned to higher 
and better things. The ‘ Hortensius’ of Cicero inflamed him 
with a passion for wisdom, ‘for Wisdom alone, as she might 
reveal herself.’ Yet, even under the mastery of this longing, 
he ‘ turned to flee back from the things of earth to God.’ 

In his eager quest for wisdom and truth he turned to the 
Manichees, who claimed the possession of perfect knowledge, 
and derided the Christians for their blind belief. For nine 
years Augustine wandered in the mazes of their speculations, 
his intellect subdued by their subtleties, his imagination 
charmed by their symbolical interpretations of nature. Here 
too he found no abiding happiness; his faith in their system 
was gradually undermined. When in 384 A.D. he came to 
Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, he came embittered by a sense 
of deception, inclined to general scepticism, yet still: asking of 
his soul why she was so sad, and why she was so disquieted 
within him. 
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At Milan Augustine fell under the influence of Ambrose. 
He loved the man, was charmed by his eloquence, and through 
his preaching learned to study the Old Testament. He was 
standing at the gate of the sanctuary ; but a hard struggle was 
to be faced before he crossed the threshold. His mother 
Monica was now at his side. She had crossed the sea from 
Carthage to be with her beloved son, and her prayerful confi- 
dence in his ultimate triumph over doubt could not but 
influence his mind. Slowly the conviction came to him that 
the peace of God was not to be won by the mind alone. The 
lofty idealism of Plato turned his thoughts upward and inward ; 
but it gave him no moral strength to raise himself from the 
earth, Then he gave himself to the study of the Bible, and 
especially to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles. Here he learned 
the source of that power which alone enables men to embody 
high ideals in daily practice. On the pages of the Platonic 
writers he finds, as he says, no trace of the ‘humble and 
contrite heart,’ no ‘ sacrifice of the broken spirit.’ 


‘No one sings there: “Truly my soul waiteth upon God; from 
Him cometh my salvation ; He only is my rock and my salvation ; 
He is my strong tower; I shall not be greatly moved.” It is one 
thing,’ he continues, ‘to see afar off, from the'summit of a tree-clad 
mountain, the fatherland of peace, and, without any path guiding 
thither, to wander this way and that, lost and weary, among byroads 
haunted by lions and dragons that lurk in ambush to seize their 
prey. It is quite another thing to tread securely on a road that 
leads directly to it, guarded by the hand of a Heavenly Captain, 
or no robbers who have deserted the celestial host lie in wait to 

stroy.’ 


His struggle grew in intensity till it became an agony. The 
flesh lusted against the spirit ; the law in his members warred 
against the law of his mind and held him captive. But the 
supreme crisis was not far distant. It came in September 386, 
in the 33rd year of his age. He had thrown himself down in a 
retired corner of his garden, and there, under the shade of a 
fig-tree, poured out a flood of tears. ‘How long, O Lord, how 
long?’ he cried. ‘How long wilt Thou be angry? Oh re- 
member not our old sins.’ As he prayed, he heard a voice 
bidding him, ‘ Tolle, lege. Tolle, lege.’ ‘I repressed,’ he says, 
‘the flow of my tears, and, raising myself from the ground, I 
received the word as nothing less than a Divine injunction to 
open the Scriptures, and read the first chapter that caught my 
eye. Had not St. Anthony, whose life, written by Athanasius, 
he had recently read, been converted by a similar oracle of 
God? Hurrying to the spot where he had left his Bible, he 
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snatched it up, opened its pages, and read the words: ‘Let us 
work honestly, as in the day; not in revelling and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and jealousy. 
But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ The shadows of doubt 
and despair were dispersed ; the light of peace irradiated his 
heart; as he finished the sentence, he had neither desire nor 
need to read further. 

The passage told him, as in the ascetic spirit of the age he 
read it, not; only to renounce his wild life, but to forego his 
marriage, abandon the pursuits and honours of the world, and 
dedicate himself wholly to the service of Christ. He resigned 
his office as a teacher of rhetoric, and withdrew to the hills 
above Milan to prepare for baptism. There he read and re-read 
the Psalms, spending half the night in their study, and finding 
in their words the expression of his own deepest feelings,—the 
sad lament of penitence rising into the triumphant song of 
praise for the infinite mercy of God. 


‘In what accents,’ he says, ‘spake I unto Thee, my God, when I 
read the Psalms of David, those faithful songs and sounds of 
devotion, which shut out all swellings of the spirit, when I, a novice 
in Thy true love, sate at rest in the villa with Alypius, a catechumen 
like myself, my mother cleaving unto us—in woman’s garb truly, 
but with a man’s faith, with the peacefulness of age, full of motherly 
love and Christian piety! What utterances used I to send up to 
Thee in these Psalms! how through them was I kindled towards 
Thee! how did I burn to rehearse them, if it were possible, through- 
out the whole world against the pride of mankind!’ 


It was especially the Fourth Psalm that worked upon his 
mind: ‘ When I called upon THee, Thou didst hear me, O God 
of my righteousness ; Thou hast set me at liberty when I was in 
trouble ; have mercy upon me, and hearken to my prayer.’ As 
he read it, he mourned over the Manichees, and pitied their 
blind rejection of the Old Testament. 


‘ Would that they could have been near me,’ thought the convert, 
‘without my knowing of their presence, and could have seen my 
face, and heard my voice, when, in that time of my rest, I read the 
Fourth Psalm, and could have marked how its words wrought 
upon me!’ 


On Easter Sunday, 387, Augustine was baptized by Bishop 
Ambrose. In the summer he set out on his homeward journey 
to Africa. At Ostia, in a garden-window, he sate with his 
mother Monica, talking of the nature of the eternal life. It is 
the moment seized by Ary Scheffer in his famous picture — 
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‘The dear cementing hands are knit, 
And either face, as there they sit, 
Is lifted as to something seen 
Beyond the blue serene.’ 


Mother and son travelled no further towards home. A few 
days later, while they were still waiting for embarkation, 
Monica was struck down by fever and died, in the 56th year 
of her age. It was in the Psalms that the mourners found their 
consolation. When the first gush of weeping had subsided, 
Augustine and his friend sang together the words of Psalm ci. : 
‘I will sing of mercy and judgment; unto Thee, O Lord, do 
I sing.’ 

So far we have spoken mainly of the influence of the Psalms 
on thought. But their workings in the sphere of action have 
been even more striking and more universal. No fragment of 
the glorious temples at Jerusalem has survived the lapse of 
time ; but the imperishable hymns of the Jewish worship live on 
with more than pristine power, and have animated and exalted, 
as they will still continue to inspire and elevate, the lives and 
the devotions of successive generations of men. 

Fathers of the early Church, like Ambrose and Augustine, 
Athanasius, Origen, and Jerome,—apostles of British Chris- 
tianity, such as Edward, the Sebastian of England, Columba, 
Cuthbert, Wilfrid, Dunstan, and Bede,—medizval saints like 
Francis of Assisi, Bernard, Thomas of Villanova,—statesmen 
like Burghley, Ximenes, and Mr. Gladstone,—have testified to 
the universal truth and beauty of the Psalms. With a Psalm 
upon their lips died Huss and Jerome of Prague, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zuinglius, and Wycliffe. Philosophers, such as 
Locke and Hamilton, Descartes, Leibnitz and Humboldt; 
men of science like Romanes; among missionaries, Xavier, 
Martyn, Livingstone, Duff, Mackay and Harrington; explorers 
like Columbus; scholars like Casaubon and Salmasius; earthly 
potentates like en Vladimir Monomachus, Hilde- 
brand, Louis IX., Henry V., Catherine de Medicis, Charles V., 
Henry of Navarre, Elizabeth, and Mary Queen of Scots, have 
found in the Psalms their inspiration in life, their strength in 
peril, or their support in death. 

Though the influence of the Psalms has been confined to no 
age, no class, and no creed, there have been special periods 
when they have spoken with peculiar force. This has been 
particularly the case in times of persecution, when circumstances 
gave to the words an immediate personal application, Such a 
period was the infancy of Christianity, when children cast 
out by their parents, slaves oppressed by their masters, citizens 
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watched and suspected by their neighbours, subjects proscribed 
by their rulers, gathered for prayer and praise secretly, in peril 
of their lives, under cover of night or at early dawn, in the 
catacombs of great cities, in workshops, or in the upper rooms 
of retired houses on the outskirts of towns. In these services 
the Psalms formed a conspicuous part, and special Psalms were 
appropriated to particular occasions, such as the 73rd for 
the morning and the 141st for the evening worship. These 
little companies of wool-workers, cobblers, fullers, obscure 
craftsmen and slaves—‘ the most vulgar and illiterate of man- 
kind ’—with whom assembled a handful of persons of higher 
rank, centurions, government officials, and ladies of noble 
birth, met in danger of their lives. They were as ‘sheep 
appointed to be slain’; but the Lord was their Shepherd, and 
their trust in Him, conquering their fears, still speaks in the 
rude pictures on the walls of subterranean Rome. 

As Christianity spread and became a power, the Psalms 
occupy a larger and still a larger space. Sidonius Apollinaris 
tells us how the boatmen, as, toiling with bent backs, they 
urged their laden barges ‘against [the stream, sang Psalms till 
the river-banks echoed back their Hallelujahs. When Jerome 
wrote from Bethlehem his famous letter to Marcella, he exhorts 
her to flee from the tumults and distractions of Rome to the 
solitude of Christ’s village. Here, he says, is the quiet of 
country life, unbroken save by the chanting of the Psalms. 
The =: erate leaning on his plough-handle, sings his praises 
to God; the sweating reaper lightens his labours with the 
chanting of the Psalms; the vine-dresser, as he prunes his 
vines, raises one of the songs of David. The Psalms are our 
love-songs, our pastorals, our implements of husbandry. 

It was with a Psalm that Anthony in the desert dispersed his 
tempters ; in obedience to a Psalm Pambo kept the door of his 
lips; with a Psalm Athanasius met the assault of his enemies 
upon his Church. It was a Psalm that Augustine wrote upon 
the wall by his bedside as he lay dying. Snatches of the 
Psalms fell from the lips of Paula as she passed away at 
Bethlehem ; and at her death, as Jerome tells us, no sounds of 
lamentation or wailing were heard, but from every part of 
monastery and convent, in every tongue of East and West, 
poured forth the chanting of the Psalms. It was with a Psalm 
that Theodosius did penance for his crime on the floor of. the 
Basilica of Milan; and almost the last labour of the great 
Ambrose, who gave absolution to the penitent Emperor, was a 
commentary on a Psalm. 

From the notes that lie before us we might treble the anor 
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of these illustrations. But we have said enough to indicate 
the wealth of historical associations that, in the infancy of 
Christianity, gather round the Psalms. As we advance in 
history, the associations multiply rather than decrease. In the 
Middle Ages, we might show how they inspired pilgrimages 
and crusades, or governed the science and cosmography of the 
day. Or we might give instances of the influence which they 
exercised, at supreme crises in their lives, on some of the 
greatest names in history. Yet we think that we can best 
illustrate our subject, within the limits of our space, by tracing 
their influence on medieval monasticism. ; 
Driven from the wild gorges of Subiaco by the evil devices 
of his enemies, Benedict found a retreat at Monte Cassino. 
There he founded among a pagan people the capital of the 
monastic order. The temple of Apollo was overthrown; the 
sacred wood was felled, and the faith of Christ preached to 
a people who, two centuries after Constantine, and in the heart 
of Christendom, still worshipped the gods of ancient Rome. 
Dante has told the story (« Paradiso,’ canto xxii.) :— 
*In old days, 

That mountain, at whose side Cassino rests, 

Was, on its height, frequented by a race 

Deceived and ill-disposed ; and I it was 

Who thither carried first the name of Him 

Who brought the soul-subliming truth to man. 

And such a speeding grace shone over me, 

That from their impious worship I reclaimed 

The dwellers round about, who with the world 

Were in delusion lost.’ 


‘From the heart of Benedict, as from a fountain-head of 
Paradise,’ flowed the monastic life of the West. Monte Cassino 
was, as it were, its Sinai. From it issued the famous Rule of 
St. Benedict, the code under which lived the vast majority of 
those who embraced the monastic discipline of labour and 
obedience. 

‘Hearken, my son!’ are the words with which the Rule 
begins, and ‘ Ausculta, O fili!’ are the words which in Christian 
iconography are inscribed on the book placed in the hands of 
St. Benedict. The 34th Psalm (vv. 11-15) strikes the key-note 
of the Rule. ‘The Lord, says Benedict, ‘who seeketh His 
servant in the midst of the people, still saith to him, 
“What man is he that lusteth to live and would fain see 
good days?” If at that word thou answerest, “It is I,” then will 
the Lord say to thee, “If thou wouldest have life, keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile. — 
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evil, and do good: seek peace, and ensue it.” And that being 
done, “ Then shall my eyes be upon you, and my ears shall be 
open to your cry. And, even before thou callest me, I shall say 
to thee, Here am I.”’ 

On the Psalms are based many of the chapters of the Bene- 
dictine Rule. With a Psalm novices were admitted into the 
Order. With a Psalm the sites of monasteries were often 
chosen, and with a Psalm the lonely monks, as they reared their 
walls, exorcised the demons of wood and forest and hill, The 
Psalms were the inspiration of architecture and music; as 
shrines for the Psalter our cathedrals and churches were built ; 
a verse from the Psalms regulated the number and time of the 
seven services ; with a Psalm, specially appointed for the occa- 
sion, the bells were cast; it was in the spirit of the Psalms that 
the medizval builders lavished their genius and their love on 
arch and capital, on altar shrine, portal and window, that they 
might beautify a dwelling-place for their God. To the 
medieval monk the choir was the garden of the Lord in which 
he laboured day and night; it was his paradise, where, in the 
cool shadow cast by his Redeemer, he might rest from the 
burning heat of the world. One of the contemporaries of 
Thomas 4 Kempis describes him when he took part in the 
offices of the Church: ‘Whilst he was singing, he was to be 
observed with his face always raised towards heaven, as if 
inspired with a sacred enthusiasm, carried and borne beyond 
himself by the wonderful sweetness of the Psalms,’ This was 
the spirit of medieval Psalmody; and as its tide rolled forth 
night and day from convent or monastery,—as it swelled over 
hill and fen,—midnight wayfarers, travelling in fear of their 
lives, felt that, come what might, they were in the hands of 
God, and labourers, going forth to their work at dawn, or resting 
at noon, or returning with night, knew, though they understood 
not the words, that their toil was consecrated in the sight of 
their heayenly Father. 

As the Psalms presided over every part of a monk’s life, so 
they were present with him in his death. When a brother lay 
dying, the hair-cloth was spread, the ashes were scattered, and 
in them a cross was traced. Here the sick man was laid. By 
blows on a board the brethren were summoned, and, wherever 
they were or whatever their occupations, they ran to his side 
and remained with him in his anguish, chanting the Peniten- 
tial Psalms and Litanies. Thus in the presence of the frater- 
nity, in sackcloth and ashes, supported by the suffrages and 
supplications of their brethren, with the words of the Psalms 
beating on their ears, as they had sounded throughout nee 
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lives, died thousands of good and holy monks, members of the 
test and most powerful of medieval institutions. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, when the Bible generally was 
a closed book to the laity, the Psalter was permitted to be in 
their hands. But it was not till the Psalms were translated 
into the vulgar tongue, that they gained their full power. Now 
the stream of historical association, already broad and deep, 
becomes a flood. Let us cast a rapid glance at the influence of 
the Psalms on the Huguenots in France, the Puritans in England, 
and the Covenanters in Scotland. Set to simple music, the 
Psalms clove to the memories and rooted themselves in the 
hearts of the people. The early Protestant Reformers, the 
hunted Huguenot or Covenanter, the persecuted Cévénol, beheld 
himself in David fleeing to the mountains as a bird to the hills, 
betrayed by his own familiar friend, or eae in a prison 
from which death was his happy release. In the strength of the 
Psalms, martyrs went to the stake, mounted the scaffold, or 
endured the rack. Men, women, and children, dragged to gaol, 
sang Psalms along the road, and, as in the days of Paul and 
Silas, dungeons resounded with earnest glorifications of God, 
clothed in the sublime yet familiar language of the Psalmist. 
Or, again, for the evil was ever blended with the good, it was 
with the words of the Psalmist that fanatics denounced their 
foes, cursed them with the awful imprecations pronounced on 
the Divine enemies, excused their own barbarities, and appro- 
priated to themselves, in the presumption of personal election, 
> - agi made, and the mission given, to the chosen people 
oO ‘ 

Early in the sixteenth century Clement Marot, the favourite 
of Marguerite de Valois and valet de chambre to Francis L., 
translated thirty of the Psalms into French verse, and his 
translations were circulated in manuscript throughout the 
King’s Court. His ‘sanctes chansonnettes,’ set to simple 
ballad tunes, drove the love-songs of the courtiers out of the 
field. Francis I. recited a Psalm on his deathbed; Henry II, 
a mighty hunter, delighted in another; Catherine de Medicis, 
then a childless wife, claimed another as her own. Even 
Diane de Poitiers had her favourite; and Marot’s verses were 
sung by the princes and princesses, the royal mistresses, and 
the lords and ladies of a luxurious Court. The translation com- 
pleted partly by Marot, partly by Beza, passed into the hands 
of the people. Every evening at Paris, in the Pré aux elercs 
thousands of persons assembled to chant the Psalms, and 
among the crowds might be seen the King of Navarre, the 
Prince de Condé, and the Admiral Coligny and his ane. 
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The Psalter became, in a peculiar sense, the inheritance of the 
Huguenots. ‘It was the Book of Psalms,’ says no friendly 
witness, Florimond de Rémond, ‘which fostered the austere 
virtues of the Huguenots, and strengthened those many qualities 
which made them the pick of the nation. It was that Book 
which supported fainting courage, uplifted downcast souls, 
inspired heroic devotion.’ When their hour of trial came, the 
Huguenots, strong in the strength they gathered from the 
Psalter, proved themselves heroes. 

‘When the Catholics,’ continues Rémond, ‘ saw simple women seek 
torments in order to manifest their faith, and go to death, crying 
only on Christ their Saviour, or singing a Psalm ;—when they saw 
young virgins go to the scaffold as gaily as they would go to the 
bridal couch ;—when they saw the men rejoice at the sight of the 
horrible preparations and instruments of death, and, half-burned and 
roasted, contemplate from the stake their impending tortures, stand- 
ing firm as rocks among the billows of grief,—in a word, dying with 
a smile,—their hearts wept as well as their eyes.’ 

A verse from the Psalms had been the battle-cry of the 
Britons at the battle of Mold, of Clovis, of Demetrius of 
the Don, of John Sobieski; a Psalm was the war-cry of 
the Knights Templar; a verse of the Psalms floated on the 
banner of the Spanish Armada; another was the watchword of 
Gustavus Adolphus. So in the French Wars of Religion a 
Psalm was the ‘ Marseillaise’ of the Huguenots. Before every 
battle their chiefs knelt in prayer, and with a Psalm they 

lled the charge or delivered the assault. Day after day the 
stirring chant of the Psalms sounded from the walls of Rochelle 
or Montauban, as the soldiers of the League drew off their 
beaten forces. Colporteurs risked their lives in carrying the 
Psalter to the remotest corners of Protestant France. In vain 
was the chanting of the Psalms proscribed, and the books 
burned by the hands of executioners. The meetings of the 
Huguenots were summoned by psalmody; in woods and 
caverns, in dungeons, on the galleys, in exile in America, the 
Psalms still sounded from the lips of the sturdy Protestants. 
In the language of the Psalms those who fled from the country 
commemorated their escape, and an old seal is in existence, 
once the property of a Hagecunt refugee, which bears as its 
device a net below and above a bird soaring upwards, and as 
its motto the words ‘My soul is escaped as a bird from the 
snare of the fowler.’ 

We might quote innumerable occasions on which the use 
of the Psalms was strikingly associated with the history of 
the Huguenots. We must be content with one eas In 
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March 1568 the Treaty of Longjumeau gave the Huguenots a 
breathing space. Their leaders retired to their homes in the 
country; their followers were disbanded, their mercenaries 
dismissed. Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France, returned 
to his terraced gardens on the slopes of Chatillon-sur-Loing, 
and, clad in the dress of a farmer, pruned his fruit trees, But 
the treacherous calm only half concealed the gathering storm. 
The peace was unreal. Catherine de Medicis only sought to 
gain time in order to strike with greater effect. 

No effort was made to restrain the violence of the Catholics. 
Coligny’s treasures had been seized and he could obtain no 
redress. Shots were fired at him; one of his gentlemen was 
murdered, and he was ordered to reduce his retinue. He 
retired to the castle of his brother Andelot at Tanlay near 
Tonnerre, so that he might be in closer communication with 
Condé at Noyers, On these three men depended the fortunes 
of the Huguenots ; their destruction was the aim of Catherine. 
In the summer months of 1568 the royal troops were mustered 
in the neighbourhood, and royal guards held the gate-houses, 
fords, and bridges. A warning reached the Huguenot chiefs. 
A ‘horseman galloped past Noyers, sounding his horn, and 
crying, ‘The stag is in the snare; the hunt is up,’ Instant 
flight was necessary. At midnight, on August 25, 1568, the 
leaders with their families and 150 followers left Noyers to run 
the gauntlet of their enemies, and traverse the many hundred 
miles which lay between them and their refuge, Rochelle. 
The pursuit was hot. Led by a huntsman, who knew the fords 
and forest-paths, they reached the Loire at a spot above Cosne, 
near Sancerre. They crossed the river, their horses wading 
only to their girths. As day broke, the river rose in flood. 
The fugitives were saved. They had placed a barrier between 
themselves and their pursuers, and Rochelle might yet be 
reached. They fell on their knees on the further bank, and 
gave thanks to God by singing the In ezitu Israel: ‘What 
ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest?’ &c. 

We have seen something of the power which the Book of 
Psalms has exercised on the history of France. Let us turn to 
the history of England, and trace, in the career of an individual, 
the influence of the Psalms upon a movement which is still a 
living force in our midst, Throughout the stirring times of the 
Puritan revolution, Oliver Cromwell was the foremost figure, 
the strongest type of the stern religion which raised him to the 
summit of fame and fortune. The spirit that he read into the 
Psalms governed his actions at each supreme crisis of his 
stormy life; the most striking stages in his career are oa 
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by quotations from the Psalms; in his private letters, his 
public despatches, his addresses to Parliament, the imagery, 
metaphors, and language of the Psalms drop from his lips, or 
from his pen, as if by constant meditation he had made their 
phraseology a part of his very life. 

In January 1636 Cromwell had moved his home to Ely 
from St. Ives, where, as a farmer, a grazier, and a notable man 
in parochial business, he had left his mark. At Ely, as the 
heir of his uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, he lived close 
to St. Mary’s Churchyard at the corner of the great Tithe Barn. 
From that house he wrote one of his first extant letters, 
addressed to his cousin, Mrs. St. John, the wife of the 
celebrated ship-money lawyer. In it he speaks of himself and 
his lot in life. 


‘Truly, then,’ he says, ‘this I find: that He giveth springs in a 
dry, barren wilderness where no water is. I live, you know where,— 
in Meshec, which they say signifies Prolonging: in Kedar, which 
signifies Blackness: yet the Lord forsaketh me not. Though He do 
prolong, yet He will, I trust, bring me to His tabernacle, to His 
resting-place.’ (Ps. cxx.) 


Twenty years later, after prolonged and bitter strife, Oliver 
Cromwell had become Lord Protector. On the 16th of 
September, 1656, as he sate in his Palace of Whitehall, he was 
reading and pondering the eighty-fifth Psalm. The following 
day he rode in state from Whitehall to the Abbey Church of 
Westminster to open the second Parliament of the Protectorate. 
Before his coach went ‘hundreds of Gentlemen and Officers, 
bareheaded, the Life Guards, and his pages and lacqueys 
richly clothed.’ The service ended, he returned to Whitehall 
with the same pomp and ceremony, and, entering the Painted 
Chamber, delivered a speech to the newly assembled members, 
ae in part is an exposition of the eighty-fifth and forty-sixth 

ms. 

Within those twenty years had passed some of the most 
stirring scenes of English history. In all of them Cromwell 
was a principal actor, and in all the Book of Psalms, sometimes 

isread, sometimes grimly travestied, rarely if ever interpreted 
by the tender light of the New Testament, was his constant 
companion and guide. 

Throughout the war he never ceases to speak the language of 
the Psalms. He relies not on men and visible helps, though 
no practical detail which can give success to his arms escapes 
his keen eye. It is God’s cause in which he fights. In God is 
his strength. It is God who says,‘ Up and be doing, and I — 
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stand by you and help you.’ It isGod who makes the Royalists 
as ‘stubble’ before the swords of the Puritans. In him and 
in his troopers burns the spirit of young Walton, who died at 
Marston + with one thing only lying heavy on his soul— 
that ‘God had not suffered him to be any more the executioner 
of His enemies.’ 

At Naseby fight Cromwell had seen 


‘the enemy draw up and march in gallant order towards us, and we, 
a company of poor ignorant men, at pains to order our battle.’ 

Yet he 

‘smiled out to God in praises, in assurance of victory, because God 
would by things that are not bring to naught things that;are. Of 
which I had great assurance; and God did it. Oh that men would 


therefore praise the Lord and declare the wonders that He doeth for 
the children of men!’ 


As the victory at Naseby is the ‘hand of God,’ and ‘to Him 
alone belongs the glory,’ so in the storming of Bristol he ‘ must 
be a very Atheist who doth not acknowledge God’s work.’ 
The same spirit is manifested at Basing House. Old and New 
Basing, each fitted to make ‘an emperor’s court,’ stood, as 
Hugh Peters described it, ‘in its full pride, and the Enemy was 
persuaded that it would be the last piece of ground that would 
be taken by the Parliament.’ It had stood siege after siege, till 
the Royalists called it Basting House, and truly, so long as it 
was held for the King, no Parliament man could travel the 
western roads in safety. The Marquis of Winchester, to whom 
it belonged, was a zealous Roman Catholic, and to Cromwell it 
was a nest, not only of malignants, but of Papists, a stronghold 
of darkness, a place of idols. 

On the 8th of October, 1645, Cromwell arrived before Basing 
with a train of heavy artillery. On the 11th his batteries were 
in position, and the garrison summoned to surrender. If they 
refused quarter now, on their heads be it. No mercy would be 
shown. The summons was lightly set aside. Lord Winchester 
would hold ‘ Loyalty House’ to the uttermost. 

At midnight on the 13th, two wide breaches were effected, 
and it was resolved to storm the place before sunrise on the 
morning of the 14th. The assault was delivered. The de- 
fenders were too few to resist the storming parties. No quarter 
was asked and none given. ‘Our muskets and swords,’ says a 
contemporary newspaper, ‘showed little compassion.’ Great 
was the plunder of plate and jewels, of gold and silver, tapestry 
and rich attire. hen Cromwell’s army moved away, the 
defenders had been put to the sword, the altars thrown to the 
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ground, the priests killed or reserved for the knife and the 
gallows, and Basing House was a heap of blackened ashes. A 
grim comment on the power of the Psalms follows. Lieutenant 
General Cromwell, Hugh Peters tells us, 


‘had spent much time with God in prayer the night before the storm : 
and seldéen fights without some Text of Scripture to support him. 
This time he rested upon that blessed Word of God, written in the 
Hundred-and-fifteenth Psalm, Eighth verse, They that make them are 
like unto them: so is every one that trusteth in them. Which with 
some verses going before was now accomplished.’ 


When the war was ended, it is still in the same strain that 
Cromwell speaks. Thus, in November 1648, he writes to 
Colonel Robert Hammond :— 


‘We have not been without our share of beholding some remark- 
able providences and appearances of the Lord. His presence hath 
been amongst us, and by the light of His countenance we have 
prevailed.’ 


It was again in the spirit of the sternest of the Psalms that 
Cromwell entered on the Irish War. He is an armed soldier of 
God, executing His judgments upon His enemies, terrible as 
death, relentless as doom. With the sword in one hand and his 
Acts of Parliament in the other, he offers the choice of dis- 
obedience and death, or obedience and life. And as Drogheda 
and Wexford testified, his words represented deeds. 

In July 1650 the war with Scotland began. Charles II. 
accepted the Covenant, and with Buckingham and Wilmot at 
his side—strange instruments for such a task—had crossed the 
seas from Breda to be the earthly representative of that 
theocracy which the Scottish Kirk desired to see established. 
Cromwell, returning from Ireland, was made Commander-in- 
chief, and sent to the front to check the threatened Scottish 
invasion. It was with a Psalm in his mind that he set out on 
his mission. A few days before his departure, he had a strange 
interview with Colonel Edmund Ludlow, one of the sternest of 
Republicans. Calling Ludlow aside into a private room at 
Whitehall, he charged him with a changed countenance towards 
him and with suspicions of his objects. He professed his 
readiness to sacrifice his life in the service of the people; he 
declared that he desired nothing better than a ‘ free and equal 
Commonwealth’; he spoke at length of the ‘great providences 
of God now abroad upon the earth.’ Then he ‘spent at least 
an hour in the exposition of the Hundred-and-tenth Psalm,’ 
saying that he looked upon the design of the Lord in that day 
to be the freeing of His people from every burden, and hme vd 
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himself was the chosen instrument for the accomplishment of 
the events foretold in that Psalm. 

So Cromwell set out, assured that the Lord would make His 
enemies His footstool, that ‘in the day of His wrath He would 
wound even kings,’ and that He would ‘judge among the 
heathen ’ and ‘fill the places with the dead bodies.’ At the end 
of July he had crossed the Border, and reached Musselburgh. 
Between him and Edinburgh lay General David Leslie, en- 
trenched behind strong lines, and protected by the guns of 
Edinburgh and Leith. It was a crisis on which were centred 
mighty interests. Two hosts, each claiming to be the Lord’s 
chosen people, were about to put their claims to the test. To 
which should victory be given? All Cromwell’s efforts to 
induce the Scots to risk a battle were vain. Affairs of outposts 
and skirmishes took place ; but day after day Leslie lay steady 
within his lines, while Cromwell’s provisions were failing and 
his numbers dwindling through sickness. Equally futile were 
Cromwell’s attempts to persuade the Kirk Commissioners that 
their cause was unrighteous, and that Charles Stewart was unfit 
to rule over a godly people. He received but a curt answer to 
his appeal, backed though it was by the confident assertion, 
that 
‘before it be long, the Lord will manifest His good pleasure so that 
all shall see Him, and His people shall say, “ This is the Lord’s work, 
and it is mavvellous in our eyes: this is the day that the Lord hath 
made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it.”’ 

Days passed: Cromwell’s provisions ran short; the weather 
was wet and stormy, so that his stores could not be landed, and 
at the end of August he fired his huts and marched towards 
Dunbar, Leslie hanging on his rear and keeping on the higher 
ground. Taking full advantage of his superior knowledge of 
the country, the Scottish Commander occupied the Doon Hill, 
a spur of the Lammermoor Hills, standing forward from the 
range like a watch-tower, and, seizing the Cockburnspath, the 
wild river chasm eastward of Dunbar, which forms the approach 
to Berwick, thrust in his army between Cromwell and the Eng- 
lish border. Here then was Cromwell with a force of 11,000 
opposed to 23,000, hemmed in between the hills and the sea, 
with Scotland in his rear and Leslie’s army in his front. 

Cromwell knew that he was in desperate case. ‘Our condi- 
tion,’ he says, ‘ was made very sad.’ On the 2nd of September 
he wrote a letter, hastily folded before the ink was dry, to Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg, the Governor of Newcastle, asking for aid 
and bidding him prepare for the worst. On the same day on 
which this letter was written, Leslie began to move his army 
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down from the Doon Hill to lower ground, from which he pro- 
posed the next morning to attack the English army. 

The moment that Cromwell saw this movement he recognised 
the advantage which it gave him. ‘The Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands’ is the traditional exclamation that burst 
from his lips as he saw his antagonist ‘ shogging’ down the hill. 
He determined that he would himself be the assailant at sunrise 
on the next morning. Throughout the wet and cold night of 
Monday the 2nd, in the storms of rain and sleet, he made his dis- 
ition. When, at 4 o’clock, the moon shone out through the 
-clouds, all was not yet ready. An hour later, the trumpets 
pealed, the cannon roared along the line, and Cromwell’s horse 
and foot, shouting their watchword ‘ The Lord of Hosts,’ burst 
upon the Scottish troops, who, stiffened by the cold and with 
unlighted matches, were beginning to stir themselves as the twi- 
light crept among the shocks of corn where they had bivouacked. 
Here and there the fight was stubborn: Leslie’s horse boldly 
answered back the English challenge with their shout of ‘The 
Covenant.’ But the position was such that the Scottish general 
could make no use of his superior numbers, and when, over St. 
Abb’s Head and the German Ocean, burst the rising sun, the 
gleam drew from Cromwell’s lips the triumphant cry, ‘ Let God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered.’ The horse broke and 
fled, trampling down the undisciplined masses behind them ; 
the rout was complete. The ‘chase and execution’ of the 
fugitives lasted for eight miles, till the Lord General made a 
halt in the pursuit, and sang the 117th Psalm. It was but a 
brief respite. Practical in his religion as in all else, Cromwell 
chose the shortest Psalm in the Book. 

A year later, on the same day of the month, September 3rd, 
1651, came the ‘crowning mercy’ of the battle of Worcester. 
On the enemy, writes Cromwell to Mr. Cotton, of Boston, 
New England, the Lord ‘ rained snares,’ so that ‘of the whole 
army of the Scottish King and the Malignant party, not five 
men were returned. Surely,’ he adds, ‘the Lord is greatly to 
be feared, and to be praised.’ 

In 1653 the Rump had been expelled, and in their place were 
assembled ‘ divers Persons fearing God, and of approved Fidelity 
and Honesty,’ who constituted the ‘ Barebones’ Parliament. On 
July 4th, Cromwell, standing by the window opposite the 
middle of the table in the centre of the Council Chamber of 
Whitehall, the officers of the Army ranged on his right and left, 
addressed that strange assembly, every member of which was a 
man in whom Cromwell hoped to find ‘ faith in Jesus Christ 


and love to all People and Saints.’ His speech is loaded with 
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references to the Psalms, especially Ps. cx. and Ps. Ixviii. He 
hints that their meeting may be ‘the door to usher in the 
Things that God has promised, which He has set the hearts of 
His People to wait for and expect.’ They are ‘at the edge of 
the Promises and Prophecies,’ and then he expounds Psalm I xviii. 
God is bringing His People out of deep waters; He is setting 
up the glory of His Gospel Church. Kings of armies had fled, 
and the spoil had been divided. 


‘And indeed the triumph of that Psalm is exceeding high and 
great: and God is accomplishing it. And the close of it,—that 
closeth with my heart, and I do not doubt with yours,—* The Lord 
shaketh the hills and mountains, and they reel.” And God hath a 
Hill too: an high Hill as the Hill of Bashan: and the chariots of 
God are twenty thousand, even thousands of Angels, and God will 
dwell upon this Hill for ever!’ 


On Monday, September 4th, in the following year (1654), 
the Lord Protector had returned in state to Whitehall from 
Westminster Abbey. Entering the Painted Chamber, in all 
the plenitude of his power, he delivered a speech to the assembly. 
In it he enlarged on the stupendous providences of God. 


‘As David,’ he continues, ‘said in the like case (Psalm xl. 5), 
“Many, O Lord my God, are Thy wonderful works which Thou hast 
done, and Thy thoughts which are to usward; they cannot be 
reckoned up in order unto Thee; if I would declare and speak of 
them, they are more than can be numbered.” ’ 


Once more. On Tuesday, September 16th, 1656, Cromwell 
was reading the 85th Psalm in Whitehall. It was the day 
before the meeting of the second Parliament of the Protectorate. 
The next day, with the usual ceremonies, Parliament was opened, 
and the Lord Protector addressed a speech to the members. 
‘ Yesterday,’ he said, ‘1 did read a Psalm, which truly may not 
unbecome both me to tell you of, and you to observe. It is the 
85th Psalm ; it is very instructive and significant; though I do 
but a little touch upon it, I desire your perusal and pleasure.’ 
Then he expounded to them his vision of hope,—God’s will done 
on earth, and England an emblem of Heaven where God’s will 
reigns supreme. To this work he exhorted his Parliament to 
set their hearts. 

‘ And,’ he says, ‘if you set your hearts to it, then you will sing 
Luther’s Psalm (xlvi.). That is a rare Psalm for a Christian! and if 
he set his heart open, and can approve it to God, we shall hear him 
say, “God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.” . . . If Pope and Spaniard, and Devil and all, set them- 
selves against us,—yet in the name of the Lord we should — 
them 
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them! “The Lord of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.”’ 

Two years later, on Thursday, Sept. 2nd, 1658, Cromwell 
lay dying. ‘He was very restless most part of the night, 
speaking often to himself,’ using ‘ towards morning divers holy 
expressions, implying much inward consolation and peace.’ 
When the morrow’s sun rose, he was speechless. By three or 
four in the afternoon he lay dead. Did he strengthen himself 
for the last battle of his militant life with the Psalms? Were 
the words which he spoke to himself such as these ?—‘ Though 
I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will fear 
no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff com- 
fort me.’ 

If we turn to the history of the Covenanters, we find that in 
Scotland, as well as in France and England, the Psalms were 
the inspiration of a great popular movement. It was with 
a Psalm that at Drumclog they routed Claverhouse, and at 
Rullion Green held at bay the troops of Dalzell. It was a 
Psalm that nerved Mause Headrigg to leap her horse over a 
wall; it was a Psalm that the daughter of a Covenanter, 
Jeanie Deans, marked with her ‘Kylevine pen’ for her lover, 
Reuben Butler, on the eve of her adventurous journey to plead 
for her sister’s life, or that she repeated in her hour of peril, 
when she was at the mercy of desperate ruffians on Gunnerby 
Hill. Supported by a Psalm, Hugh M‘Kail, Alexander Wilson, 
John Gibson, Alexander M‘Robin, Alexander Hume, John 
Nisbet, James Renwick, Isabel Alison, Marion Harvey, and a 
host of other heroes and heroines of the Covenant, faced torture 
or a violent death. It was the Psalms that cheered the captives 
on the Bass Rock, or in the dungeons of Blackness and Dun- 
nottar, and solaced their weary imprisonment. It was the 
Psalms again that encouraged others to endure a still harder 
fate, as they toiled in exile and slavery among the rice-fields 
and sugar plantations of the New World. 

Here, as in the history of the Huguenots, we may take a 
single illustration. Among the victims of persecution who 
suffered for conscience’ sake, there were none who excited 
more interest than the Wigtown Martyrs, Margaret Wilson and 
Margaret Maclachlan. Up the deep channel of the sluggish 
Blednoch, with its steep and sloping mudbanks, twice a day 
sweeps the sea, with its yellow tide. Stakes were set in the 
ooze of the river-bank, to which the two women were tied. 
The elder woman, Margaret Maclachlan, was set lower down 
the river, that the younger sufferer might see her struggles and 
her course finished before she herself was reached by the rising 
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sea. Pitying her youth, the executioners tried to save Margaret 
Wilson. As the water swirled about her body, she was drawn 
to the edge of the bank, and offered her life, if she would say, 
‘God save the King,’ and take the test. She was ready to say, 
‘ May God save the King, if He will, for she desired, she said, 
the salvation of all men: but she would not forswear her faith 
or take the test. So she was once more secured to the stake 
and left to her fate. With her fresh’ young voice, as the salt 
waves curled above her breast and all but touched her lips, she 
sang the 25th Psalm :— 


‘My sins and faults of youth 
Do Thou, O Lord, forget ; 
After Thy mercies think on me 
And for Thy goodness great’ ; 


and so continued singing till her voice was choked in the 
rising tide. 

With one more illustration we must conclude. We have 
said that the Psalter, while it encouraged the manlier virtues of 
the Protestants, was also interpreted to excuse the ferocity of 
their vengeance. In this context we may recall the anecdote of 
the Highland chieftain who on his death-bed was asked by the 
minister to forgive an inveterate enemy. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord, was the text quoted by the man of peace in 
support of his argument. ‘ Yes, to be sure,’ said the dying 
penitent ; ‘it is too sweet a morsel for a mortal, Well,’ he 
added, ‘I forgive him. But’—turning to his son—‘de’il take 
you, Donald, if you forgive him!’ The spirit of the High- 
lander inspired the ferocity of the Cévénols when they turned 
upon their persecutors. It is with the opening scene in that 
strange episode of French history that we are here concerned. 

On the 22nd of October, 1685, Michel le Tellier, as Chan- 
cellor of France, set the seal, almost with his dying hand, to 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The persecution of 
the Protestants at once began. Towns and villages and houses 
were pillaged and set on fire; fields and vineyards were laid 
waste ; hundreds of the Huguenots were burned alive, broken 
on the wheel, hung from the gibbet, or cut to pieces by the 
dragoons. Their midnight assemblies were again and again 
surprised, and the most venerated of their pastors were executed. 
Nor were the victims who died the least to be envied. More 
terrible still was the fate of the men who were chained to the oar 
at the galleys, or of the women who were doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment in the loathsome dens of medieval cruelty, such 
as the Tour Constance in the Castle of Aigues Mortes, where 
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the prisoners, herded together in dark and stifling dungeons, 
were left a prey to the melancholy thoughts that harmonized 
with the monotonous cadence of the waves or the wind moaning 
over the marshes. 

Among the savage sterile fastnesses of the Cevennes the 
simple religion of the Protestant mountaineers assumed a stern 
and gloomy cast. Fervour easily passed into fanaticism, and 
ecstasies of faith readily lent themselves to self-deception. The 
enfants de Dieu, possessed by hysterical hallucinations, claimed 
for their wild words a prophetic inspiration. Goaded to 
desperation by their sufferings, the peasants were carried away 
by the fiery appeals of prophets and prophetesses who urged 
them to arm against the enemies of God and fight to the 
death for the true Church. Upon their excited minds the 
Psalms exercised an almost supernatural power. 

‘As soon,’ says Durand Fage, ‘as we heard the chant of the 

Divine Canticles, we felt within us a consuming fire, an ecstatic 
desire which no words can express. However great our fatigue, we 
thought of it no more. The moment the music of the Psalms struck 
our ears, we grew light as air.’ 
With such temperaments, it needed but a spark to kindle the 
smouldering fury of the people into a flame which should spread 
through the mountains with the devastating rapidity of light- 
ning. That spark was lighted by Frangois du Chayla, Prior 
of Laval, and Inspector of Protestant Missions in the dis- 
trict of Gévaudan. 

This man was the chief agent in the persecution of the 
Protestants of the Cevennes. His house at Pont de Montvert, 
close to the bridge over the Tarn, was at once a prison and a 
torture-chamber, in which neither sex nor age was spared, and 
where children and young girls received no mercy. In 1702 
the Abbé du Chayla held as prisoners a number of Protestants 
who had been captured in an attempted escape to Geneva. On 
the evening of July 23rd, 1702, a party of resolute men, 
numbering fifty in all, goaded by the appeals of their prophets, 
determined to rescue the prisoners. As night fell, they met 
under three gigantic beeches on the slope of the mountain of 
Bouges, called in the patois of the country ‘Alte fage.’ Some 
were armed with swords, some with scythes, some with halberds 
of ancient make; only a few carried guns or pistols, Before 
they set out on their enterprise, they prayed together, and then, 
chanting the Psalms of Marot as they went, marched on Pont 
de Montvert. They reached the village about nine in the 
evening, and, still singing the Psalms, surrounded the house of 
the Abbé. 

2a2 The 
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The Abbé was dining in company with his fellow-labourers, 
when the rude chant of the Psalms reached his ears, Supposing 
that the Protestants had ventured to hold a conventicle within 
earshot of his house, he ordered his guard to seize the rash 
worshippers. But the house was surrounded so that none could 
pass out. On all sides, the cry was heard, ‘ Bring out the 
prisoners.’ A determined man, the Abbé showed that he would 
yield only to force. At his command the soldiers fired upon 
the assailants, and one of the prophets was killed and others 
wounded. The infuriated Protestants, seizing the trunk of a 
tree, beat down the door, swarmed into the house, and rushed 
to the dungeons. A second discharge proved fatal to another 
of the rescuing party. Exasperated by the sight of their 
tortured brethren, and provoked by resistance, the Cévénols 
piled together the furniture of the house, raked up the straw 
on which the soldiers slept, threw on the heap the seats from the 
chapel, and set the building on fire. Then the Abbé and his 
friends endeavoured to escape from the windows at the back of 
the house. Tying the sheets of their bedding together, they 
attempted to reach the garden. The Abbé fell and broke his 
thigh, but, crawling into the bushes, hid himself. Others, more 
fortunate, came to the ground safely, and, plunging into the 
Tarn, escaped. 

As the fire gathered fierceness and caught hold of the timber 
of the house, the glare of the flames revealed the lurking-place 
of the Abbé. His cry for mercy was mocked. Dragged into 
the open, he was killed. Each successive assailant, as he , 
delivered his blow, cried out that it was in vengeance. ‘ Take 
that,’ cried one, ‘for my father’s sake, whom you broke on the 
wheel.’ ‘Take that,’ cried another, ‘for my brother, whom you 
sent to the galleys.’ ‘And that,’ shouted a third, ‘for my 
mother, whom you killed with grief.’ Fifty-two wounds were 
found on his body, of which twenty-five were mortal. Only 
two persons discovered in the house were spared. All the live- 
long night, amid the crash of falling timbers, and the roar and 
hiss of flames, which drowned the murmur of the Tarn, the 
deliverers chanted their Psalms in wild ecstasy of vengeance, 
and, as the day dawned, it was with a Psalm of triumph that 
they withdrew with their rescued brethren to their mountain 
fastnesses. 

With this ferocious act of vengeance began the war of the 
Cevennes, in which, with the Psalms for their battle-cry, a 
handful of peasants defied the armies of Louis XIV., defeated 
his most skilful marshals, and negotiated on equal terms with 
the Grand Monarque himself. 
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‘Ant. II.— The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. by 
Lewis Campbell; Vol. II. by Evelyn Abbott. London, 1897. 


ae subject of these memoirs occupies a unique place in the 

history of his time. There have been men of that period 
far more conspicuous, more brilliant, more creatively original. 
Jowett was not, in the ordinary sense, a leader of men, a light 
to lighten popular darkness, a lofty intellectual genius, though 
something akin to their power, no doubt, underlay his tranquil 
wisdom and genial austerity. Yet, if we had to point to the indi- 
viduality which, during the last fifty years, has most contributed 
to mould youth, to raise and regulate aspiration, to counsel and 
encourage activity, to fashion and temper fit instruments for high 

urposes, to indicate direction of thought, work, and feeling, we 
should unhesitatingly point to the late Master of Balliol. Per- 
sonality—influence on character through character—this was his 
scope and the watchword of his consistent career: in this province 
he exercised an influence as widespread as it was unobtrusive. 
Since the time of Jowett’s favourite, Dr. Johnson, no correspond- 
ing figure has appeared in English society ; no corresponding 
figure has ever appeared in English academical society. The 
late Dr. Whewell was also a man who touched the big world 
from the basis of College life; but it cannot be said of him, as 
it must be said of Jowett, that he formed a school of action. 
Dr. Arnold, from the hitherto ignored vantage-ground of a 
public-school headmastership, permeated with his ideals every 
domain which eminent Rugbeians have adorned; but he did 
not, like Jowett, create a school of mental attitude. In more 
fecent days the late Professor T. H. Green did form, in the 
very Balliol which Jowett transformed, a school of thought; but 
it was of abstract and metaphysical thought, and he did not, 
like Jowett, consolidate into an extraordinary brotherhood men 
who were contrary and even contradictory to each other. 

In the sixteenth century Erasmus, ‘the father of Biblical 
criticism, and Sir Thomas More, that ‘patron general to all 
poor devils,’ among contemporary savants M. Renan, whose 
message was that there are many religions but one religion, 
present elements of comparison. But, to find a more inward 
analogy, we must name a man of another age and another 
nation ; a man unfamiliar to Englishmen, and, outwardly, very 
dissimilar to the modern Master of Balliol. We allude to the 
peeeeeber Mendelssohn, the grandfather of the great composer. 

rom small beginnings he distanced his equipment. His mild 
and luminous intellect outshone the sphere of learning which 
his 
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his indomitable will had conquered. His noble and unselfish 
character subdued the most conflicting elements of his era, 
Nominally, a theological emancipator of the Jews, he became 
an educational power in German thought. Lessing was his 
grateful appreciator; and to Lessing Goethe, the most com- 
manding influence on modern life, was confessedly indebted. 
The internal likeness between Mendelssohn and Jowett is 
curiously close. Both were inspired by Plato; both blended in 
an exceptional degree the mystic with the practical, the spiritual _ 
with the intellectual. Devout faith and reverend rationalism, ° 
shrewd wit and shrewder simplicity, are characteristics of each, 
Both understood the limits as well as the benefits of compro- 
mise ; both were the professed champions of a sound, as opposed 
to a sentimental, tolerance; both remained adherents to forms 
which they wished to inspire; both were gentle controver- 
sialists, both, further, shy without being diffident ; both had 
‘ greatness thrust upon them’; both sympathised intensely with 
youth and poverty. Both were at once keen and serene ; both 
regarded conduct as ‘three-fourths of life’ And yet, to the 
superficial glance, what contrast could be more startling than 
that between Mendelssohn and the Master of Balliol? So true 
is it that environment determines the differences between men; 
character, the resemblances. 

But, on broad lines, Dr. Johnson is Jowett’s real proto- 
type—‘ our great friend,’ as he delighted to call him. Jowett 
had read Boswell fifty times;* more than once he had 
lectured upon it; he regarded the work as an education in 
itself; he loved the eighteenth-century circle mirrored in its 
pages. ‘Such nice people with a real society and strong cha- 
racters, and they come so near to us,’ as he remarks in one of 
his letters. His conscious and unconscious affinities to the 
‘monument’ strike the springs of character and necessitate our 
complete, if compressed, analysis. 

In their genius for morality, their paramount and universal 
application of the moral outlook, in their Christian emphasis of 
the spirit above the letter, in their ‘ natural piety ’ conjoined with 
‘ rational enquiry,’ in their common-sense leavening and leavened 
by speculation, in their eagerness to ‘ clear the mind of cant,’ in 
their endeavours that ‘wisdom should actually operate on real 
life,’ in their exaltation of judgment even above sympathy, and 
of robust worth above any rose-water virtue, in their catholic 





* He also admired the Laird of Auchinleck asa genius. ‘ Year after year did he 
renew the promise to fulfil his project and redeem his engagement to undertake 
the vindication of Boswell as genius and as man.’ (Swinburne, ‘Studies in 
Prose and Poetry,’ p. 41.) 
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yet discriminating helpfulness, they are fundamentally the same. 
The essence of each is noticeable in ‘atmosphere,’ in conver- 
sation rather than in books or even instruction. Both were 
suggestive stimulators, not mere preceptors; they influenced 
others through themselves in others; they brought knowledge 
to the world and the world to knowledge. Johnson indeed 
may be said to have founded a college of life, and Jowett cer- 
tainly turned his own college into one. Both were resolute in 
their aim ‘not to make the worst of both worlds,’ 

Many of their main characteristics are also similar. 
Johnson’s relation to Benet Langton and Beauclerk reminds 
one of Jowett’s to the late Duke of Bedford. Jowett’s life- 
long anxiety to forward by every means the cause of ‘How 
classes can be made to understand and respect one another, 
to impress men and women of high standing with an ideal 
of high responsibility,’ his combination of mentorship and 
companionship, his appreciation of good breeding and the 
upper classes, all remind one of Johnson. Identical, too, is 
their elevating friendship with ladies and their educational 
concern for dependants. We [perceive further parallels in 
their conviction that ‘a University is a school where every- 
thing may be learned’; that memory and indeed most even 
of the higher faculties for achievement are chiefly a matter 
of strenuous exertior.; in their joint determination that sick- 
ness should never hinder social duties, nor old age hamper 
unflagging aspiration. Both, too, if we allow for altered 
conditions, were devotedly sensible of a ‘mission,’ and, by 
converse of every description, were constantly ‘ improving 
the occasion.’ Both again (and this is significant) sympa- 
thised with the reality of the Methodist revival, though 
Johnson was an old High Churchman, and Jowett a reformer 
of the ‘actual,’ a member of the ‘ideal’ Church, Their 
immense talent for friendship and for ‘keeping it in repair,’ 
their manly gratitude, their self-discipline, their dignity, their 
true courage and humility, their magnanimity, their sleepless 
industry, all unite them; so do their single-minded straight- 
forwardness, their kindness to children, their contempt for 
flattery, their impatience of affectation or of ‘big words for 
little things.’ 

Many of their slighter tendencies, too—the mpayya Bpaxd cai 
pha xai tradua tus which, as Plutarch justly observes, go to 
emphasize conduct—were akin. Both told good stories and 
never merely for effect; their humour and sense of humour 
were allied—it was a conversational humour, and a twinkling 
sense of human nature. Neither were athletes, but both were 
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peripatetic 1 gy ase and revelled in their physical en- 
durance. e all remember Johnson swarming the tree, and 
running a race; Mr. Swinburne, in his too brief recollections, 
gives us a glimpse of Jowett, in his old age, standing, after a 
stiff walk, on the narrow parapet of a ruined castle. Both were 
bound up with the cities where they dwelt; and, if Johnson 
‘thought himself an exile away from London,’ so would Jowett 
have done, away from Oxford; both were gifted with the 
knack of ‘ picking brains’; both possessed la grande curiosité ; 
both were averse to being ‘ teased with questions.’ 

Both, again, were amiable stoics, both indifferent to the east 
wind ; both were late workers, and Jowett could sometimes also 
be an early riser. Both were occasionally rude, and believed 
in the efficacy of ‘ snubs ’"—snubs by both often misplaced ; both 
struggled against a constitutional shyness; and, in this regard— 
in regard to what he himself styled a ‘humiliation ’—Jowett 
would certainly have endorsed the couplet of the poet on whom 
he was ‘ brought up’: 


‘ Our sensibilities are so acute, 
The fear of being silent makes us mute.’ 


Both, notwithstanding, boasted considerable self-confidence in 
matters where they were not always more competent than 
those to whom they honestly dictated. Both were at times 
prone to colour their verdict on books by their opinion of 
authors. Both acted on the maxim of ‘ Nulla dies sine linea,’ 
and recorded in commonplace books not only events and con- 
versations, but also resolutions and prayers. Both, above all, 
even in correspondence, used to crystallize reflection by pithy 
and pointed sentences,—in the Johnsonian phrase, ‘To say 
everything as well as I could say it.’ Johnson’s solution of the 
free-will problem, as ‘All theory is against it and all experi- 
ence for it,’ might well have been uttered by Jowett; while 
the former’s ‘ There are few ways in which a man may be more 
innocently employed than in getting money,’ meets an echo in 
the latter’s ‘There are few ways in which people can be better 
employed than in reading a good novel (I do not say that 
they should do nothing else).’ 

A few of their actual circumstances, moreover, serve to 
heighten the resemblance. Each sprang from a stock ori- 
ginally yeoman; to each early poverty was a source both of 
strength and of weakness. Though Sehanale oddities were 
elephantine and Jowett’s cherubic, the uncouth contortions of 
the one, the silence and abruptness of the other, alike created 
embarrassment. They each passed much of their time with 
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oung and simple natures, and were persistent letter-writers. 
or the closing scene in the lives of the two men, both of 
whom lived in transitional ages when new forces were affecting 
old beliefs, presents a solemn and touching analogy. 

It will, however, be gathered that the points of divergence 
between them are material. To touch the deepest first. Jowett 
was an idealist ; he was more dreamy and more subtly spiritual 
than Johnson; and he had an esoteric side—an aspect that 
breaks out from his later letters in strange and unexpected lights. 
Critical idealism was alien to Johnson’s century and disposition. 
Jowett was perceptive where Johnson could never have hoped 
to be so; Johnson was seldom, to employ Jowett’s own word, 
‘dissolved in inward light.’ Then, again, Johnson was un- 
selfish, but his counterpart tended more and more to become 
‘ selfless,’—not only to lose himself in others, but to lose also 
his own soul in God; his aspiration was ever mounting; he 
realized that ‘Force is from the heights.’ In their style also 
there is a vast difference—not to be explained by the magnilo- 
quent redundance of the Johnsonian age. Johnson was modelled 
on Cicero; Jowett, on Plato. The one coined sagacity into 
ponderous declamation, the other chiselled ideas into beautiful 
expression. We cannot imagine Johnson, even had he lived 
now, ever penning such passages as ‘ The quality of human life 
does not consist in bustle or activity, but in stillness and in the 
heart,’ or ‘Then a world, weary of the dust and heat of con- 
troversy, of speculation about God and man. . . weary of its 
own motion, would return home and find rest.’ Such spiritual 
pathos issues from a difference in the soul: Johnson was 
weightier and more positive; Jowett, larger, finer, infinitely 
more interpretative, In smaller matters the contrast holds. 
Fond as Jowett was of company, he, unlike the ‘clubbable’ 
Johnson, sought comfort in country solitude; his even tem- 
perament did not share Johnson’s morbidity, while on the 
other hand he lacked Johnson’s buoyancy and ‘volatile salt’ ; 
and yet his idealism lent him wings; his determination to live 
on, working and thinking, was unquenchable ; and it must be 
remembered that his youthful trials had taken place in a more 
congenial atmosphere. Johnson began with literature in the 
eighteenth century ; Jowett, with theology in the nineteenth ; 
he had never been a drudge, as Johnson had never been a 
martyr. Then, again, Jowett was much the most methodical ; 
it was no part of his composition to ‘dash away’; and yet his 
difficulty in writing, as we now learn, lay in the correlation of 
what he called his ‘ sparks’—a difficulty which the unsparkling 
* Colossus’ could never have experienced ; nor did Jowett, like 
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Johnson, ever enjoy that ‘ boundless leisure’ which, as Disraeli 
once observed to him, ‘ we literary men need.’ 

To the superficial world both, it is true, appeared to be 
‘ oracles, —Johnson, of orthodoxy, Jowett, of the reverse, and 
are thus equally labelled apostles of the obvious. In one sense 
they both are so—in their complete sanity and wholesomeness. 
There is something eminently British in this rightmindedness, 
something of genius in the perfection to which these two men 
carried it; for there is a genius of the obvious as of the 
extraordinary, and the obvious is often diametrically opposed 
to the commonplace. It is a great element in influence, that 
the Philistines cannot quarrel with a preacher on the score of 
eccentricity. ‘We must shuffle off prejudices,’ writes Jowett in 
one of these letters, ‘ but not get rid of common sense.’ Neither 
Carlyle nor Ruskin could ever have acknowledged this im- 
munity from crotchets, and their teaching has thereby lost 
the full strength of its appeal. But, personally, Jowett, like 
Johnson, often suffered from his very obviousness. Ardent and 
impetuous organizations are wont to chafe at a colourless or 
impassive attitude; and, until he was well known, impassive 
Jowett sometimes appeared to the natures whose contrast to his 
own actually refreshed him most. 

So far we have attempted roughly to delineate Jowett’s 
qualities and capacities. We cannot but regret that he lacks 
his Boswell. Boswellism is the best form of biography ; and, 
in this instance, it would have supplied a most interesting 
Sag of Victorian society—a pendant to the Georgian salons. 

t is impossible within our narrow limits to portray exhaustively 
the man, the movements, and the personages. But we shall 
endeavour to avoid the defects of the book under review. Its 
arrangement is bad ; the chronicle of each chapter prefaces the 
appended letters; and, more especially in the first volume, we 
are perpetually asked to take up the thread after interruptions, 
omissions, and repetitions. The English, moreover—again of 
the first volume—is sometimes faulty and seldom excellent, 
We do not wish to cavil ; we are thankful for small mercies ; 
but, without censoriousness, the ‘Life’ is inartistic, always in 
sequence and often in style; at the best, these two volumes are 
but mémoires & servir. It would have been preferable to have 
compiled one of connected and critical biography, another of 
the letters themselves. 

We propose to combat this confusion of material by a 
summary of Jowett’s career, before grappling with his College 
and University activities; we shall then glance at their bearing 
on the unacademical world ; and, after reviewing one special 
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group of his personal features, we shall conclude with an ex- 
amination of what seems to us his most important part—his 
aims and outlook, moral, intellectual, and religious. 

Benjamin Jowett was born on the 15th of April, 1817, in the 
parish of Camberwell,—perhaps at Peckham, where his father, 
always migratory, resided for some considerable time. His 
parents belonged to what Jowett was fond of designating ‘the 
middling classes,’ and his paternal great-grandfather, Henry 
Jowett of Leeds, had been a Camberwell Methodist ; but one of his 
great-uncles was Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Cambridge ; another, Rector of Little Dunham, in Norfolk. 
Methodist proclivities however, as well as musical tastes and a 
fervent desire for self-improvement, seem to have been common 
to all the branches of his father’s family, who continued, by 
frequent intermarriage, a connection with their ancestral York- 
shire. His mother, Isabella Langhorne, sprang from what is 
called a ‘ superior’ class. Her father, who had retired from the 
Lancashire cotton trade, was of a Westmoreland pedigree ; her 
great-uncle was the Rector of Blagdon, poet and translator of 
Plutarch. Most of Jowett’s forbears might have passed for 
‘rolling stones, had it not been for their earnestness and solidity. 
They repeatedly embarked in little businesses which failed. His 
father,* for instance, was at first in his father’s firm as a furrier, 
afterwards, on his own account, as a printer in Bolt Court; by 
turns trader and journalist ; consistently religious and philan- 
thropic; secretary for a time to the late Lord Shaftesbury in 
his humanitarian work; finally, a versifier of the Psalms; 
perpetually sacrificing small permanent posts to smaller eva- 
nescent schemes, and himself persistently to the interests of 
others. He certainly bequeathed one legacy to his son—the 
son he loved, but never thoroughly understood—the trait of, in 
the words of our book, ‘working’ most effectively when 
‘labouring on behalf of someone else.’ Of his children, 
originally a family of nine, five being daughters, none married, 
only two, Jowett himself and his sister Emily, survived their 
parents or the meridian of life. Two of the brothers died in 
India, cadets of the Company. Jowett’s vigilant and secret 
devotion to all his kindred is not the least of his merits; it was 
he who tutored his brothers, he who transferred his parents’ 
abode from Bath to France; he who eventually established his 
widowed mother at Torquay; he whose munificence, now first 
unveiled, maintained them in all their troubles. 





* ‘Though possessed of considerable ability and very great activity of mind, 
he was entirely ignorant of the world and of business, in some like a child, 
throughout life.’ (Letter to Stanley on his father’s death, March 1859.) 
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Under the auspices of the Mercers’ Company, Jowett was 
sent in 1829 to St. Paul’s School, then under Dr. Sleath’s head- 
mastership. From all accounts he must have been a very 
studious, a very modest, and a rather solitary boy. These days 
were undoubtedly hard for him. Owing to his parents’ straitened 
means, he lodged in the City Road to prevent the expense of 
long journeys. ‘ No day passes, we find him writing in 1851, 
‘in which I don’t feel the defects of early education. I was 
never taught how to play at cards, or even at billiards, and it 
seems too late to repair the error now. Do you think,’ he 
ironically adds, ‘I could learn to waltz?’ He soon excelled as 
a good and elegant scholar, and we gain an odd peep at him 
from the Times’ record of ‘ Apposition Day’ in 1836, where 
he enacts the -part of Bacchus in Aristophanes’ ‘Frogs.’ In 
1835 he had already won the Balliol Scholarship, but was 
again cramped by circumstances, and, had it not been for the 
renewed intervention of the Mercers’ Company, he might 
have been unable to go into residence. Although nearly 
nineteen, he must have looked much younger in his ‘ round 
jacket and turned-down collar’ when he came up to Balliol 
in 1836, 

At Oxford Jowett did not at first make many friends. He 
was a reticent recluse, contemplative, of a ‘ passionless tenacity’ ; 
but it should also be borne in mind that, in the midst of his 
studies, he found time.to visit the poor. The res angusta domi 
limited his hospitalities to the tea-table, and even these were 
only accepted to avoid wounding his sensitive pride. His 
early friendships, however, if few, were strong and important. 
Among immediate contemporaries the most significant name is 
that of the late Lord Iddesleigh. Among juniors, we may 
single out the late Rev. W. Rogers, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Hobhouse, Lord Farrer, A. H. Clough, 
and later, Matthew Arnold; while, outside Balliol, the late 
Dean Church and Professor Froude, Mark Pattison and Lord 
Lingen, have the closest relations to him afterwards. But it is 
noteworthy that, if we except Rogers and Dr. Temple, it was 
with his seniors that he contracted his closest attachments. 
Among tutors, Ward and Tait; among undergraduates, 
Goulburn, Brodie, Escott, Hugh Pearson, Dr. Greenhill, and, 
above all, his ‘dearest friend,’ the late Dean Stanley, are his 
most typical intimates. Stanley’s great gifts, his enthusiasm 
for Arnold, his quest after a creed in faith instead of the 
converse, his connection with the best world outside, exer- 
cised a lifelong influence on Jowett. His culture tempered 
Jowett’s learning; his grace, Jowett’s zeal ; his ardour, Jowett’s 
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intensity ; his tact, Jowett’s acumen. He rubbed off Jowett’s 
rough edges, as Jowett perhaps strengthened his smooth ones. 
The two in association proved the Castor and Pollux of the 
newer Oxford enlightenment—par nobile fratrum. In such 
surroundings the student soon came out of his shell, though it 
was not before his College tutorship in 1842 that he emerged 
fully ; he showed himself sturdy, even disputatious, in dis- 
cussion; he joined a debating society called ‘The Decade.’ 
Speaking of this period, Lord Hobhouse describes Jowett’s mind 
as ‘the freshest and most original he had come across.’ His 
first success was the Hertford Scholarship in 1837. The extra 
expense of a ‘ coach’ for this distinction had only been rendered 
possible through the anonymous liberality of Greenhill. This 
laid the foundation of an undying friendship between them. 
Jowett’s affecting note of thanks to his then a eer benefactor 
closes with the following singular postscript: ‘ May God bless 
you for your kindness to me! I never thought much about 
religion till a few days before your letter came, and it has left 
an impression which, I trust, I shall never forget.’ 

In November 1838, after an unsuccessful candidature for 
the ‘Ireland,’ this two years’ scholar of Balliol won the almost 
unprecedented honour of a fellowship; and here, again, we 
track his character in his letters. He had gained a position, 
but his thoughts were more for defeated rivals than for himself ; 
his College, not he, was triumphant; indeed this want of 
exultation would be irritating, did we not feel that it sprang 
from a sense of duty, not from an absence of warmth, still less 
from any perversity. His independence too soon asserted 
itself, though the young Fellow was the least self-assertive of 
men; we see him, some few years afterwards, quietly con- 
tradicting Dr. Jenkyns in a College conclave on structural 
alterations, for architecture always fascinated him. Meanwhile 
Oxford was in movement; there was no dearth of warfare. 
Controversy succeeded controversy. Political economy and 
German philosophy began to agitate the common-rooms. 
Tractarianism touched the borders at once of metaphysics, 
theology, and ecclesiastical discipline. The relations of 
tradition to Scripture, of State to Church, of dogma to belief, 
forced themselves on every serious intelligence. On the one 
hand, Hegelianism, Comteism, Benthamism; on the other, 
Baur’s Biblical criticism, Tract No. 90 and its concomitants, 
Congregation and high-and-dry Oxford, simmer before us in a 
bewildering ferment. The ‘nervous fever of intellectualism’ 
was abroad; the ‘Exodus from Houndsditch’ had started ; 
everywhere there was an awakening—a renaissance. Jowett, 
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vitally interested, as he was, in these throes of the Zeitgeist, 
kept his head :— 

‘I sometimes think,’ he says in 1856,‘ that but for some Divine 
Providence I might have become a Roman Catholic. I had resolved 
to read through the Fathers ; and if I found Puseyism there, I was to 
become a Puseyite. It is not unlikely that I might have found it, 
but before I had gone through my task the vacation ended, and on 
returning to Oxford, we found that Ward was going to be married! 
After this the Tractarian impulse subsided, and while some of us 
took to German Philosophy, others turned to lobster suppers and 
champagne ; they called that being unworldly.’ 


In 1842 Jowett was ordained, and was appointed assistant 
tutor at Balliol. In 1844 he, with Stanley, made a pilgrimage 
to Germany—the New Jerusalem of philosophical criticism ; 
he travelled with Stanley and his sister again in 1845; and 
was present with him, Palgrave, and Morier in Paris after the 
émeute of 1848. Henceforward the real Jowett, the Jowett 
that we know and venerate, steps out. A long succession of 
eminent Balliol men as pupils, or friends, from Morier, Grant, 
Palgrave, Sandford, Walrond, Sellar, and Henry Smith, to 
Grant-Duff, Peel, Bowen, Jeune, Ridley, Godley, Osborne 
Morgan, Lord Morley, and Lord Lansdowne, and eventually 
to Asquith, Milner, and Toynbee, influenced him and carried 
his influence out into the world—the lay influence, be it 
remembered, of a staunch Churchman. ‘I really believe,’ he 
writes to Stanley in 1846, ‘that treachery to the clergy is 
loyalty to the Church, and that, if religion is to be saved at all, 
it must be through the laity and statesmen, &c., and not through 
the clergy.’ Whether we agree with him or disagree, this 
strikes the keynote of all his future energies. ‘Throughout the 
confusion which followed on the collapse of Newmanism,’ 
asserts the author of our first volume, ‘he held firmly to the 
pursuit of the “ practical ideal”; standing jealously aloof both 
from scientific materialism and from mere literary and artistic 
self-culture. We shall revert afterwards to his tutorial influ- 
ence, but we may note that, at this juncture, he first began 
to lecture on Plato,—a fact which, in Archdeacon Palmer’s 
judgment, was ‘the true foundation of his greatness in the eyes 
of Balliol men and the College world.’ 

While Jowett’s ascendency was thus developing, two definite 
objects were constantly before him: the one University and 
College reform ; the other, the elucidation of Scripture. With 
regard to both, he for a long time, to quote Carlyle, ‘con- 
sumed his own smoke,’ being purposed neither to act nor to 
publish until he had matured his views; but during the late 
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forties he was associated with Stanley in requiring and 
advising the University Commission, as well as in the con- 
templation of essays on the teaching of St. Paul, which 
ultimately took shape in his ‘Romans,’ simultaneously pub- 
lished with Stanley's ‘Corinthians’ in 1855. ‘The greatest 
change within and the least without’ epitomizes his attitude 
towards the former project ; it also indicates his attitude towards 
the latter. Though, in his turn, Dean of the College, he was, 
long before any published work, suspect of heterodoxy; and, 
greatly by consequence of these suspicions, he failed in 
securing the Mastership’ of Balliol in 1855. He was excluded 
from the University pulpit; he was prevented from being a 
member of the Hebdomadal Council in 1855; even as late as 1867 
he was denied an examinership in the new school of Theology. 
In the early fifties, however, he became a public examiner 
under the University regulations to which he had so materially 
contributed ; he assisted Lord Macaulay in the Honourable 
East India Company Commission ; and in 1855 he was made 
Regius Professor of Greek on the recommendation of Lord 
Palmerston. Then began the battle of the salary. For years 
he toiled, practically without remuneration. All that theo- 
logical animosity could contrive during ten long years was 
ressed into a conflict confessedly unreasonable and ungenerous, 
till Lord Westbury’s abortive Bill in the House of Lords and 
the voluntary subscription of Jowett’s friends *—at once b 

him gratefully welcomed and gracefully declined—shamed his 
opponents into the eventual concession of 1865. 

‘Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill, 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will.’ 


But meanwhile he had been officially reprimanded—had been 
put to ‘schoolboy degradation.’ His enemies, ill content with 
the machinery of Convocation, cited him before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who requested him to sign the Articles, Mindful of his 
own pet maxim, ‘ Never fret, never fear, never explain,’ he 
simply asked for ‘a little ink’ and complied, e cannot 
refrain from quoting his own account in a charming letter to 
achild: it is dated December 26, 1855 :— 


‘I will come and play at soldiers next summer, but in the winter 
time I must do lessons. A little monkey of an old gentleman, who 
dresses himself in black and has three pokers walk before him, has 
been teasing me lately, and I should be in a great row if I had not 





* In 1862. Jowett thus characteristically expresses himself in a letter: ‘It does 
not do and is not consistent with the dignity of a human being to have received 
about 201. from everybody you meet at dinner.’ 
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such good friends as Mama, Papa, and Tornie. Good-bye, Tornie 
dear. Don’t forget Uncle Jowett.’ 


Calm and undaunted, he persevered, lecturing and working at 
his St. Paul, at essays with Stanley on the Gospels which were 
afterwards to have culminated in a ‘ Life of Christ,’ at Plato, 
his lifelong theme, at academical reform. But for the nonce 
he crept into his shell again, Except during vacation, and to his 
intimates and pupils, he became more reserved than ever ; his 
manner at this time was not wholly pleasing ; stiff, though 
never sour; it was not until about 1867 that Pattison could 
exclaim, ‘ Now there’s affability’; and he began seriously to 
plan those ‘Essays and Reviews’ which brought matters to a 
head and himself into prominence. 

In 1859 he edited a second edition of his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The first had contained the follow- 
ing paragraph :-— 

‘But there are “idols of the temple” as well as idols of the 
market-place. These idols consist in human reasonings and defini- 
tions, which are erected into articles of Faith. We are willing to 
adore in silence, but not the inventions of man. The controversialist 
naturally thinks that, in assailing the doctrine of satisfaction, as 
inconsistent with truth and morality, we are fighting, not with 
himself, but with God.’ 


The second superadded another, of which we append a frag- 
ment :— 

‘In the heat of the struggle, let us at least pause to imagine 
polemical disputes as they will appear a year, two years, three years 
hence ; it may be dead and gone—certainly more truly seen than in 
the hour of controversy. For the truths about which we are 
disputing cannot partake of the passing stir; they do not change 
even with the greater revolutions of human things. They are in 
eternity, and the image of them on earth is not the movement on the 
surface of the waters, but the depths of the silent sea.’ 


Wise and beautiful words ; yet they provoked a storm of acri- 
mony which not even Stanley’s broad-minded review in the 
‘ Times’ availed to allay. The publication of Jowett’s treatise 
‘On the Interpretation of Scripture,’ which concluded the 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ in 1860, added fuel to the flame. His 
letter to Stanley of August 15, 1858, inviting his collaboration, 
offers the best apology for the scheme of that publication :— 


‘The persons who have already joined in the plan are Wilson, 
R. Williams of King’s, Pattison, Grant, Temple, Miiller, if he has 
time, and myself. The object is to say what we think freely within 
the limits of the Church of England. A notice will be prefixed that 
no 
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no one is responsible for any notions but his own ... We 
do not wish to do anything rash or irritating to the public 
or the University, but we are determined not to submit to this 
abominable system of terrorism, which prevents the statement of 
the plainest facts, and makes true theology or theological education 
impossible,’ 

In the book itself Stanley did not co-operate, mainly because 
he disapproved of a league of writers which might be mis- 
construed into a conspiracy. But the volume produced a 
sensation.* The authors were taunted with ‘Germanism’ ; 
their disclaimer of concert was disbelieved ; the series was open. 
to the vague but always effective reproach of being ‘ un- 
English.’ No sooner were Wilson and Williams suspended by 
the Dean of Arches in 1862 than a ‘monition’ was issued 
against Jowett from the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on the ground 
that his essay on the Atonement contradicted the Articles, 
while that on Interpretation was at variance with the doctrines. 
of the Church. The Assessor declined to summon Jowett, and 
the prosecution dropped on a point of jurisdiction; but Jowett 
stood loyally by his coadjutors, whose case was not finally 
determined until February 1864, when the Privy Council 
reversed the judgment of Dr. Lushington, which Stanley had 
impeached as ‘unfair, and therefore iniquitous.’ So vanished 


this ‘eddy of purposeless dust,’ to be renewed almost imme- 
y é po 


diately by the Colenso imbroglio, in which Jowett also partici- 
pated. Meanwhile he pursued the ‘even tenor of his way,’ 
thinking, writing, teaching, helping, reforming. In 1869 he 
became a preacher of his College, and found in sermons a 
fresh vent for usefulness—expounding that ‘Truth idealized 
in life’ which he considered their highest function, and 
trying by wisdom, both worldly and other-worldly, to brace 
the fibre of youth, In 1870, through the good offices of his. 
friend the late Lord Sherbrooke (who procured Dr. Scott’s. 
translation to a Deanery), he at last attained to the Master- 
ship, with all its opportunities so wisely and widely utilized by 
him ; in 1882 he was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity; in 1892 he suffered a premonitory seizure from which he 
rallied. On Sunday, September 3, 1893, he died.f With the 
special activity of all these years we proceed to deal. 





* Jowett writes to Miss Elliot in 1861 that the matter was ceasing to interest 
society, but had percolated lower. ‘“ Gents” talk of them in railways to their 
sweethearts; God help them ! 

+ Jowett had a penchant for the statistics of the average of life, and it is curious 
to note that in a letter of 1878 he hopes for fifteen years longer of life to com-- 
plete his work. ‘ 
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His last message was, ‘Give my love to the Collége’—the 
College that he regenerated, beautified, and emancipated. 
Balliol was to him wife and child ; for Balliol he ‘ spent and 
was spent.’ Of his valioge labours we must now primarily 
treat as concisely as ible. 

‘Something more,’ urged Jowett in a sermon of 1885, after 
adverting to the right use and meaning of Balliol’s pre-eminence 
in University honours, ‘is required in a college. Unity and 
friendship and loyalty, public spirit and intellectual energy, 
and a high standard of character and manners,—these are the ele- 
ments that makea great society.’ This ideal of‘ a great society’ 
he strove to compass by every means and in every direction. 
From the first he aimed at making Balliol more inclusive, and at 
drawing differing ranks and classes towards its training-school. 
Not only did he imagine that the members would gain by 
this kindly fusion of inequalities, but also—for Jowett was an 
economist of opportunities and of human nature, as of time 
and money—that a wanton waste of raw material would be 
spared. He desired indeed to inoculate the world with Balliol, 
and his policy was penetrating and persistent, As early as 
1852 he presses on Stanley with an importunity which he 
afterwards repented, his eagerness that the young Canon of 
Canterbury would accept, during eighteen weeks of the year, 
the principalship of a ‘ Hall attached to Balliol College, with 
intercommunion of lectures; tuition to be free. Room rent 
also free—the total expense to be reduced (by common meals, 
&c.) to the lowest point, say 50/. a year’; but he had to wait 
till the foundation of Balliol Hall under Green in 1866, and 
the incorporation of New Inn Hall in 1878, for the fulfilment 
of the project. In April 1848 he writes to enlist Lingen in 
a scheme, which ‘I shall pursue tooth and nail,’ for the ‘ for- 
mation of an association to give a course of lectures in the 
Schools on all principal subjects connected with our present 
examinations’; but it was not before about 1867 that the first 
step was taken towards an intercollegiate system, or that 
distinguished old Balliol Professors were besought to make 
their voice heard in the then new lecture-room: As Bursar 
in 1849, he had personally superintended every detail of the 
reconstruction of ‘ Czsar’s Buildings’; he was equally atten- 
tive in 1868 to the rebuilding of the front quadrangle by 
Waterhouse, and, as Master, to the erection of the new hall 
in 1878. In the same way he had mooted to Chitty and 
Palmer, as early as about 1852, his plan for a College cricket- 
field ; but it was not until the close of his life that the Balliol 
recreation-ground was assured. So, too, his recommendations 
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to the University Commission of 1850 emphasize College 
management as the stepping-stone to an ultimate University 
extension. ‘Be a whole, or join a whole,’ is emblazoned on the 
banner under which he fought. 


_. To infuse fresh life-blood into the College, and through the 
College into the University and the country at large, was his 
goal. To this end the University reforms, at which we must 
shortly glance, yielded golden occasion. Fellowships were no 
longer closed, and their restrictions of residence and the like 
were, in many cases, abolished. New and open professorships 
were founded. Balliol began to colonize the University from 
1861 onwards, After Jowett’s prosecution before the Vice- 
Chancellor, though ‘more than ever thrown back on Balliol, 
and resolved to make Balliol great,’ he encountered, despite 
a weighty majority in his favour, considerable opposition from 


. some of his colleagues; but in 1865 the fellowship of Mr. C. P. 


Ilbert strengthened his hands ; so that in 1868 he waz able to 
-write to his mother, ‘I have no longer any trouble in carrying 
out my views, from the Fellows, and I believe that we shall 
succeed in making it a really great place of education.’ That 
these exertions entailed heavy sacrifices on the Fellows themselves 
is manifest. Year by year successive reforms taxed not only 
their energies, but their resources. They had set the example 
of internal University extension; and when the time arrived for 
its external application, their liberality was again to the front. 
While admitting strangers, they maintained the non-resident 
and prize fellowships which the result of the Commission of 
1877 did so much to diminish; and all this during a long 
period of agricultural depression which crippled the College 
rent-roll. In face of benefactions, like Miss Brackenbury’s, 
Balliol remained magnas inter opes inops—as poor in pocket 
as she was rich in enterprise. Jowett threw the roots of 
College expansion out and down, deep and far; that he should 
have both propagated and prolonged this cheerful self-denying 
ordinance is a tribute to the standard which he upheld and 
the spirit which he communicated. Moreover, no administra- 
‘tive detail was too small for his revision: the College commis- 
sariat, the College buildings, the College library, the College 
pictures, the College garden, the chapel service and hymnal, even 
the College grace, were successively subjected to his roAvmpay- 
Hocvvn; the College sermons became a living factor; everything 
that might attract classes together, cheapen the expenses of 
poorer students without setting them at a disadvantage, render 
tuition more in touch with pupils, recreation reasonable, and 
esprit de corps effectual, was attempted and achieved. 

2B2 Most 
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Most of his College reforms were interwoven with those larger 
University reforms which he was foremost in conceiving and 
promoting; and in all of them we discern a readiness to 
seek points of agreement rather than of difference, and to 
roscoe feasibility to revolutionary extravagance. His am- 

ition had always been ‘to restore the University to the 
nation. He ridiculed as a solecism that a ‘national in- 
stitution’ should ‘ educate 1500, two-thirds of whom are 
the sons of country gentlemen and clergymen.’ Though 
partially jealous of the agitation which Mr. Heywood’s 
resolution in the House of Commons had inaugurated in 
1850, he embraced its opportunities for harmonising Oxford 
with progress, and liberalising progress through University 
associations. He recognised keenly that ‘the benefits of 
a University education cannot be thought to consist merely 
in the acquirement of knowledge, but in the opportunities 
of society and of forming friends; in short, in the expe- 
rience of life gained by it and the consequent improve- 
ment of character: with many, College is their first means 
of introduction to the world.’ At the same time he was 
not so extreme as Mr. Lowe; he wished the Universities to 
‘become a real link between Church and State, instead of 
representing the worst half of the clergy.’ He was strongly in 
favour of removing all restrictions on fellowships, including 
the clerical ; of a moderate extension of the professoriate ; of the 
extirpation of sinecures; of the limitation of initiative powers 
on the part either of Congregation or Convocation. ‘The 
dream came true’; and when the Universities Act was 
in 1854, tests had already been abolished for degrees below the 
Mastership of Arts. The Duke of Cleveland’s Commission in 
1871-74 necessitated a re-adjustment; this time more m 
regard to the organization of teaching than to the removal of 
anomalies. ‘The endowment of research and the research after 
endowment’ became a catchword with the public. Mr. Lowe 
on the other side declared that ‘ every farthing transferred from 
the Colleges to the University would be diverted from the 
“encouragement of learning to the benefit of laymen.’ In 1877 
a Commission of seven was constituted until 1880. Jowett 
had scant sympathy with the pauperization of unproductive 
research,” and naturally deprecated any lessening of College 
influence ; but he strenuously favoured the expenditure of large 





~ Mm There zm nee be no b> oy attempt to endow a? an abstract ~~ 

no life-payments that might degenerate into sinecures, but for any parti 
[one of work an adequate payment should be made.’ (Recommendations to the 
sums 
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sums on the building of new schools and offices, of a museum 
of archeology, of a hall and library for non-collegiate students, 
and of additional lecture-rooms : ‘If the Professors had lecture- 
rooms in a common building, it would bring them together ; 
it would bring the students together; it would enable the 
Professors to see their pupils without interruption.’ Even 
more strenuously did he advocate University Extension to 
large towns by professorships in special subjects, supplemented 
by scholarships: ‘If we take no part in the movement, it 

out of our hands; the local colleges . . . instead of being places 
of liberal education ,.. will be exclusively confined to the needs 
of business,’ Above all, he insisted on prize fellowships as 
both an incentive and a means to acareer. As it turned out, 
the effect of the Commission did not prove an unmitigated 
boon. The Colleges became overpledged to pensioners, and 
the prize fellowships were curtailed. College competition 
grew suicidal, and the teachers tended to be more absorbed in 
themselves than their pupils. In a private memorandum of 
1879 Jowett thus sums up the drawbacks :— 


‘The want of the private tutor is greatly felt now. The only way 

of doing without him, which will be of any use to the student, is for 
the public tutor to become a private tutor. There are fundamental 
errors in teaching, as there are in many other things, which are not 
perceived, because the good administration of a bad system often 
blinds us to its inherent evils.’ 
And this recalls us to perhaps the greatest service which he 
rendered—that, namely, of his tutorial influence; for on his 
telling work with reference to the introduction of the Indian 
Civil Service students, on his gradual conversion to the cause of 
Somerville and Lady Margaret’s Hall,* on his alertness as Vice- 
Chancellor—too recent to be unfamiliar,—on hjs desire to bring 
Army students to Oxford, on his attitude towards Mansfield 
College, on his official welcome of modern language teachers, 
we have no space to dwell. At the very threshold of his College 
eaecship, he displayed his exalted conception of the tutorial 
office. 

He regarded human nature as its field: ‘To have formed the 
mind of a single person . . . is no inconsiderable result of a 
life.’ The tutor was to be no wholesale machine for the 
pedantic mastery of subjects; no mere barometer for the rise 
and fall of the College weather. He stands out as ‘guide, 





* In 1886 he writes : ‘ The Ladies’ Colleges and their education seem to flourish 
at Oxford in a quiet way. I always hope that they will not desert accomplish- 
ments for what they consider solid attainments....I am afraid of over- 
working and of destroying elasticity.’ 


philosopher, 
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philosopher, and friend,’ who, while exacting the ballast-aids of 
accuracy and routine, inculcates study more than learning, 
imparts rather than propounds, diagnoses character beyond 
scholarship ; translates ancient into modern thought; is more 
considerate than formative, and discerns often in a man’s 
‘faults . . . the most interesting part about him.’ 

From the summer vacation of 1848, when he took Morier to 
Oban, dates that remarkable series of ‘reading-parties’ (or 
more truly of thinking-parties) which assisted his tutorship to 
reach a climax of efficacy. Year by year, whether in Scotland 
or, as latterly, at West Malvern, it was his habit to pursue 
his literary work (always Plato, in more advanced age Fhucy- 
dides also and Aristotle), often relieved by some special study, 
as well as by the mountain rambles he loved so well, amid a 
charmed circle of chosen disciples. With these, after the day’s 
task was done, he would discuss books and things. These— 
and their families—long after they had quitted Oxford, he 
continued to urge, advise, and befriend. They owed much to 
him, and he much to them. Palgrave gave him a taste for 
art; Morier for politics and belles lettres: to this friendship 
is traceable Jowett’s affectionate intimacy with Shakespeare. 
In after-years outside friends of eminence, like Mr. Swinburne, 
would join his Arden retirement. Such gatherings may be 
styled his nursery garden of ideas, of action, of character. As 
his pupils came to the front, principally of professional or 
official life, Jowett was able to speed succeeding pupils on their 
way through the world—to transplant seedlings, as it were, of 
his individuality in many soils. No man less than he reaped 
his own harvest or ‘ brought his sheaves with him.’ As one of 
his poet friends so beautifully sang of Dr. Arnold : 


* But thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand.’ 


Nor were his efforts confined to the few. Most Balliol men 
wished Jowett to be their tutor, and he himself managed, 
wholly or partially, to be so for as many as possible. Of his 
own unremitting application, unstinting selt-effacement, and 
tactful watchfulness, ample testimony is adduced. There is 
also a sort of consensus that not the didactic element but 
the tonic was rather caught than seized. We quote, in this 
commection, from an unpublished letter of a distinguished 
upil -— 
¥ . ‘I think 
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‘I think that he really, as a teacher, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, was not a success. What he did (and it was immense) he did 
by conversation, by influence, . . . also by criticism. ... His 
lectures and his positive teaching generally, when I look back to 
them, seem to me to have been almost useless to me, and I think 
many others have the same feeling. Also his writings are not a 
great part of him.’ 


From the latter statement we must venture to dissent. Jowett’s 
translation and edition of Plato occupied almost forty years 
of reflection and of increasing knowledge of the world. In 
Plato he discovered ‘the germ of nearly every idea,—‘ the 
well-spring of the higher thought’; his rendering made the 
Dialogues an English classic, while the prefaces, especially 
those to the Phedrus and to the Republic, have handled the 
complexity of modern problems with the simplicity of ancient 
intuition. They have undoubtedly influenced many whose 

itions most enable them to influence others; they have 
reconciled thought with words in language often homely (as he 
once said, ‘Be it never so homely’), even in its grace and 
subtlety ; they have served as a bridge between antiquity and 
‘modernity,’ between an intellectual democracy and a demo- 
cratic empire. His Sermons, moreover, though best applicable 
to his own pupils, and by himself stigmatized as ‘ disjointed, * 
were always a wise commentary on life, and occasionally, as 
Mr, Gladstone has testified, ‘ epoch-making.’ Jowett, however, 
it must be conceded, was not a great scholar, still less a great 
philosopher. He was neither one of those 


‘ Learn’d philologers who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space,’ 


nor one who ever assumed to evolve a scheme or explanation 
of origins. He looked on metaphysics as a clearing of the 
mind ; he even once hazarded the paradox that they are almost 
the only branch of study ‘which has the power of inspiring 
enthusiasm’; but to him (as indeed to most of us) their value 
was mainly gymnastic—a means, not an end.t Logic he 
regarded as a ‘ dodge,’ never as a science, not even as an art. 
But he rejoiced in an extraordinary faculty for conciliating the 
present with the past, for extracting with infinite pains, and 
often with unapproached felicity, the permanent and the 





* *The fault of all my sermons is that they have many crude ideas, and jump 
from one to the other, instead of a single one well developed.’ 
+ He admits elsewhere that they are ‘ thoroughly inimical to poetry and to 


literature.’ 
permeative 
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permeative from books as from men; and this, always with a 
chastened purpose, stamped on a style which has thus been 
“appreciated ’ by the late Mr. Walter Pater :— 

‘ Such fame rested on his great originality as a writer and thinker. 
‘He seemed to have taken the measure not merely of all opinions, but 


-of all possible ones, and to have put the last refinements on literary 
expression.” 


He was not of course without detractors ; he was considered 
at one time ‘a dangerous man,’ at all times as hostile to 
enthusiasms. But two reasonable exceptions were in various 
shapes urged against him as thinker and teacher:—the one— 
urged by Jowett against himself—that he constantly ‘ raised a 
blister’ without healing it; that he inquired and required, 
rather than answered or satisfied: the other, equally tenable, 
that, by drawing all fish into the Balliol net, he created a 
coterie of prigs, and sometimes so overtasked talented youths, 
especially of the ‘middling classes,’ that they were apt to miss 
their vocation or become disabled for the battle of life, The 
first of these charges is partly connected with his masterful 
common-sense and apostleship of the obvious; he was unim- 
pressible, and sometimes seemed unimpressive; young men 
went away sorrowful at such meagre pronouncements as ‘ After 
all, it is chiefly a matter of words,’ or ‘ Never waste time except 
for health’; partly it is due to his conviction, at once Christian 
and Socratic, that education cannot be crammed into the being 
‘like morsels of food’; partly it is attributable to the temper of 
mind which he avows in one of his later confessions, ‘1 half 
wish to express my thoughts to the world, but have not the 
power to do it, and shrink from the conflict.’ With regard to 
the second, it is incontestable that, with the high standard and 
the high pressure which obtained in Balliol, there was a tendency 
both to over-ambition and self-sufficiency; but it would be 
unfair to fasten them on a teacher who mistrusted excitement, 
sought after balance, abominated pretension and ‘ preciosity.’ 
A ‘prig’ is, after all, only the most tedious variety of the 
* superior person’; most small societies erect pedestals for their 
bores, but, as a rule, failures alone continue to be bores in the 
world. ‘Everyone,’ wrote Disraeli, ‘ has a right to be conceited 
until he is successful’; we may at any rate assert that to 
make a mark is a sovereign cure for immature omniscience. 
This it was that made Jowett set such store by manners * and 
honourable success; and the success of Balliol men must be 





* ‘The clever man who has no manners remains an eccentric boor, whose want 
of tact unfits him for most situations in life.’ 
: weighed 
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weighed in the scales against the ‘ donnishness’ which may at 
times have rendered some of them ridiculous. 

These flaws are merely (as Jowett once preached of another) 
‘specks in the sun,’ but we feel that ‘ Truth is prior to the man,’ 
and that Jowett himself would have resented their suppression ; 
while to have blinked them were only to have yielded occasion 
to those who, 

‘If they find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 
Not grieving that their greatest are so small, 
Inflate themselves with some insane delight, 
And judge all Nature from her feet of clay.’ 


Such, then, was the man in his proper sphere. How may he 
be said, outside that sphere, to have influenced the world at 
large? There was, first of all, the medium of his University 
friends, and of those University men whose appointment to 
offices was repeatedly referred so him by high authorities. 
Something of the bigger and better view which is beginning to 
elevate practical life, of ‘altruism,’ is traceable to his life and 
example, With and through Stanley, again, he has summoned 
the Church back to its first principles and to a deeper recog- 
nition of national duties. That Dr. Temple is now Archbishop 
of Canterbury is in some sense a work of Jowett. So, too, has 
been the clearing of the air in the religious world; he could 
with truth address these words to a clergyman in 1888 :— 


‘Our problems are not so serious as those of thirty or forty years 
ago. Then men thought they had to receive as a revelation from 
God that which conflicted with their sense of justice. . . . About 
these moral questions we may now be certain if we will,’ 


His friendship with the late Lord Sherbrooke has borne fruit 
in the cause of education. Many of his social suggestions, too, 
have taken actual shape. ‘ All private charity must be required 
to conform to certain regulations,’ he writes, before the Charity 
Organization Society had been pioneered by a Balliol man; 
‘and in a letter to Lingen of September 1849, we light upon the 
subjoined and significant extract :— 


‘People will find out at last that there is something more valuable 
in the world than human life, as they are beginning to find out that 
there is something more valuable than the abstract idea of freedom 
on the Slavery question. It strikes me that one might make three 
‘divisions of practical questions which have a bearing on the morals 
of the community :—(1) How to make the worst better—prison 
discipline, juvenile offenders, &c.; (2) How to raise all up to a 
certain fair level of morals and education,—the education question, 
the business of Kay-Shuttleworth and his heirs or assignees; 

(3) How 
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(3) How to make the decent intelligent member of society into a 
real high-minded Christian, rising above the ordinary tone and rules. 
of society—the business of the clergy.’ 


This is surely a forestalment of what is still demanded for our 
regeneration. But his influence in the world—often most 
resent when least suspected—is largely due to his friendships 
rrith men who were neither in Oxford nor of it. If his pupils 
became his friends, it may be averred also that his friends. 
became his pupils. His intercourse with Tennyson began in 
the year 1852. He was often and intimately with him; they 
corresponded regularly, and, even after the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ 
Jowett, as was his wont, writes spurring him to higher flights, 
In Tennyson’s later poems, particularly in ‘The Ancient Sage,” 
there are direct evidences of Jowett’s influence, while we know 
that the theme for an earlier one* was definitely prompted by 
him. He used laughingly to say that Balliol could do nothing 
with a poet: ‘he would break loose from us’; we suspect he 
was thinking of Mr. Swinburne. And he had other poet-friends,— 
Sir Henry Taylor, and Browning, whom he prized for his force, 
his fervour, his knowledge, and his grasp of life.t George Eliot 
he loved and reverenced as ‘the most amiable and the most 
self-controlled, as well as the most gifted woman I have ever 
known.’ Two such opposites as Mr. Gladstone—whom he at 
one time thought ‘too good to be trusted ’—and the late Lord 
Westbury, were also of his acquaintance, as well as, towards 
the close of his life, Sir George Jessel, Lord Rosebery, and 
Mr. Balfour. Instances might easily be multipled, but it would 
hardly serve our purpose to give a visiting-book of Jowett’s. 
brilliant friends. He was constantly widening and deepening 
his range of interests, and, when he had ripened some germ 
of usefulness, he was careful to disseminate it in the proper 
quarter. One of these pregnant utterances it may be well still - 
to remember: ‘The Army is one of the two great public schools. 

of England.’ 

His hospitality was, after 1870, his great link with the outer 
world ; he took immense pains in the grouping of guests, and 
his week-end parties were a real means of conciliation and 
illumination, We think that he modelled these dinners, with 
their wit and conversation, on Sydney Smith’s breakfasts at 
Combe Florey. He was a great admirer of Sydney Smith, and 





* ‘The Grandmother.’ 

+ At one time he said that of modern English poets, Browning was a ‘shady 
first.” ‘He deepens many things ... but he deepens them into greater 
scepticism ; there is no rest in him. . . . Isolated in the world, uvpidvous avhp,. 
neither epic nor dramatic, but semi-dramatic.’ oa 

u 
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used to tell stories about him which had not found their way 
into print; one such appears in the second volume. We may 
be excused for capping it with another which we received first 
hand. Smith once noticed facing him at dinner a handsome 
lady between two bishops; at dessert a neighbour asked him if 
he knew who she was: ‘1’m not quite certain,’ was the reply, 
‘but I believe her name is Susannah!’ Jowett always showed 
a quick perception of men and manners. Macaulay did not in 
1854 convey to him by his conversation a ‘high idea of his 
intellect.’ 

‘He strikes one rather as a fine old fellow, very hearty and simple, 
but “ excellent at monologue,” with a most sincere and genuine pleasure 
in hearing himself talk. In power of mind he is very inferior to 
Gladstone, but . . . with no “ ins and outs.”’ 


Of Lord Beaconsfield * he wrote :-— 


‘If Dizzy were sitting on the opening of the bottomless pit, and 
about to drop into it, he has such pluck and power of face that 
nothing in his looks would ever indicate it.’ 


It was indeed by kindliness and attachments that Jowett’s 
influence radiated abroad, and it is on one of their specia} 
manifestations that we shall finally linger. We allude to those 


varied and adaptive letters of sympathy, of counsel, and of ex- 
hortation which form a literature of their own. We might have 
dwelt on his courage, which he termed ‘the secret of bapp 


iness,’ 
on his reticence, his generosity, his prompt resourcefulness ; 
but none of these qualities were so peculiar to himself. At 
first sight he almost seems to intrude on the silent moments of 
crises, at deathbeds and the like; but Jowett was not one to 

y or to ‘patch grief with proverbs’; his solace was always 
ecin as well as divine; he believed with Wordsworth that 
‘consolation’s sources deeper are than sorrow’s deepest’; and 
he always invigorated and refreshed those whom he nobly and 
truly comforted. His general attitude towards bereavement 
may be epitomized in these words :— 

‘ About those who are gone we must think for a long time to come, 
and all that they did for us, and all that we did for them—would that 
it had been more! All that we know of them is that they are with 
God, where we shall be in a few more years . . . We must pray and 
hope to live . . . more above ourselves and the world, more entirely for 
others, in higher thoughts and feelings . . . I believe, as I know 
that you do, in the realities of things as much as ever, though 
unable to use the ordinary phraseology about them.’ 





* Jowett’s description of Disraeli when he met him at Woburn in 1877: ‘He 
left on me the impression of a trifler and a great man in one.’ 
_* Or 
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Or once more :— 


‘They are with the unseen in the hands of God, and I shall soon 
be with them . . . Ido not expect ever to meet them again; that 
may afford comfort to some, but not to me, though I trust in God 
that with me, as with them, it may be well, There is not a day in 
which I do not think of them and wish that I had done more for 
them. . . . I do not wonder that life should seem weary to you. .. . 
It may be so for some time to come, But you know that this will 
not always be so; you are so young and have so many possibilities 
before you—a happy marriage—and there are things higher than 
that, if we can realize them and attain tothem. What would your 
sister have wished for you? What would you have wished for her 
in a like case? Not mere vacancy, or desolation, or crying, or 
painful headache ; but gradually, by the help of natural means, to get 
rid of all this and think of her in a worthy manner. I remember 
Mrs. Lewes telling me that in her great sorrow, when she lost her 
husband (that strange man to whom she was so me a attached), 
feeling she must do something for herself, she read ugh, in the 
Greek, the Iliad and the Odyssey. I think that mourners might do 
well, if they are intelligent persons, to take up some entirely new 
study . . , they do not want to get rid of the past, or forget, while 
life lasts, the greatly beloved sister or friend, but they want to 
balance and steady themselves, to have rest which may one day 
become peace and joy. What we should desire is not by excitement 
to keep alive a passionate sorrow, but that this discipline of sorrow 
may pass into our minds and lives.’ 


And in a beautiful letter of 1891, to one whose young sister-in- 
law was dying: ‘It is not so sad, even in youth, to sink slowly 
into the grave—may we say, into the arms of God.’ * 

We have seen how he exhorted Tennyson to surpass himself. 
As late as 1880 he entreats Stanley to write a really great work 
on religion: ‘ Will you reflect upon the whole matter? Forty 
years ago we all expected you to be the most distinguished man 
among us, and you must not disappoint us.’ As late as 1890 
he beseeches Lord Lingen not to desert the County Council. 
So too in the case of Lord Sherbrooke, J. A, Symonds, and 
many others; he is always turning—and most persuasively 
turning—grief, or doubt, or vacillation, into what he himself 
says of a holiday, ‘a landing-place before we go up the next 
flight of stairs.’ To little children too he wrote most charm- 
ingly, begging them, in the midst of playful allusion, to * Never 
cry, never fear.’ To youth he would say, ‘Be gay, but 
remember to be grave also’; and to women his advice is 
especially powerful and pathetic. He thus addresses a young 
ve A who had consulted him as to reading and occupation in 
j ‘ All 
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* All that an older person can do for a younger is to offer them 
alternatives, of which they may choose one and make it their own. 
For an example: I have a great sympathy with an ideal or extra- 
ordinary life, if a person is equal to it; but of course the other 
members of a family are generally opposed, and no one can say 
whether the aspirant to it has strength enough to carry it out .. . 
So we come back to the “trivial round,” . . . and that means silently 
thinking over all the good which can be done in a narrow sphere 
among Visitors, servants, cottagers, perhaps among the poor of 
London,. . . and we may be ambitious of doing this with more good 
sense, and more originality, and more geniality than others. Never 

rid of the good spirits, but try to get rid of the bad spirits, for 
ey are weakness, and do harm both to one’s self and others.’ 


And again, in 1887, in a more sprightly vein :— 

‘I am delighted to hear that you have such intense enjoyment of 
life. Rejoice, O young lady in thy youth, but know—I shan’t finish 
the sentence, for I do not think it is appropriate—nor shall I 
moralize about your birthday, but only wish you joy of it, if indeed 
anyone can rejoice at getting older. ‘Twenty-five is a solemn age to 
a young lady, is it not? Most young ladies begin to sing, “ Ah me, 
at tam Shall 1 marry me?” But I know that you are fancy free and 
despise these minor affairs. I do not really see how you can ever be 
the heroine of a novel... . It is charming to have written so many 
lines that have soothed and lifted the souls of forlorn people as 
Wordsworth did. Will you ever = an ronal att Our friend 
appears to me very sad and comfortless. He tter be a good 
Christian (as I ie that you are) than an ancient Greek, a he 
imagines himself. . . . I have made you my confession de foi, 
which, you know, no wise man ever tells to another. Will you make 
me yours? Not altogether from curiosity, I should like to know it. 
. .. Our friendship was to last for a year, you know. Shall we 
slightly alter the terms of it? “The friendship may be put an end to 
by either party on giving three months’ notice. If it is broken off, 


the parties shall agree never to speak ill of each other all the days of 
their life.” ’ 


To a woman of property he wrote in 1886 :— 


‘I like to think of you going about among your dowager- 
farmeresses, doing them real good ; it is a way of life so sensible and 
dignified ; you will convert the district better than all the clergymen.’ 
To another :— 

‘ Having a great house is really a gain in the power which it gives 
of making a good use of it, of ——— about you, and 
assembling the county—ignoring the feuds of town and country— 
and perhaps enlarging a little the conventional limits of society. 
You must be a queen in the palace and justify its existence... . 
There is a mission to the rich as well as to the poor, not less but 


really 
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really more important; like some family secrets, never to be spoken 
of, but to be thought of.’ 


We cannot lastly withhold a fine passage in a late letter to 
the Duchess of Bedford : 

‘I should like to see some lady in a high position who has grace 
and intelligence and the gift of sympathy, cultivating friendships with 
the best and most distinguished men and women of the time, making her 
own life and that of others both happier and better, richer in thought 
and conversation and in kindness to others. . . . She has to consider 
first the circumstances and characters and hereditary tendencies of 
her own family, to pass them each individually in her own mind 
before God, to remember that they are her trust. . . . This has to be 
locked up in her own heart . . . but it is to be one of the main 
motives of life to her. Then there is the gathering any together 
for visits-and entertainments, people of the right sort well fitted into 
one another, with every refined attention and consideration, not 
forgetting to show kindness and hospitality to those who need it 
most. . . . I want to see you one of the leaders of society in the best 
sense.’ 


Who would not wish to have had this man for his friend ? 

It remains that we should, however inadequately, examine 
his moral, intellectual, and religious aims and outlook, In 
these, two kindred undercurrents are distinguishable: the one, 
a persuasion that the plain dictates of duty inherent in every- 
day phraseology are necessary foundations for the higher life; 
the other, that conscience, intellect, and religion are inextric- 
ably interwoven and exact reciprocal adjustment and progress. 
Thus morality:is, so to speak, the body, religion the soul; 
and both soul and body must be intellectually realized to 
become conscious agents. ‘There is a history of ideas.’ ‘To 
think seriously and live for others is the true secret of religion 
and life” ‘Every one must do good according to his own style 
and character.’ ‘People must believe more strongly in a few 
truths which we all acknowledge, and they must apply them 
more vigorously to practical life.’ At the same time, ‘ there is an 
ideal life which we have to place before us intimately connected 
with practical life.” ‘The most lasting form of philosophy is 
common sense idealised, or rather a meeting of common sense 
and metaphysics.’ At the same time, ‘Humanity without 
religion is a truncated, half-educated sort of being. Once 
again, ‘ Natural science has had a great effect on mankind, but 
the ideas of men have had much more’; and yet ‘Is it not 
obvious that as our power over nature increases, our responsi- 
bility towards other men increases? . . . Do we not want—l 
will not say a new religion, but a new application of religion?’ 

Christianity 
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Christianity must thus at once expand with knowledge and 
raise knowledge into the spiritual sphere, ‘There is a fallen 


‘Christianity as there is a fallen man, and man is always falling.’ 


‘Inspiration must be extended to all men who rise above 
themselves.’ ‘The personal Christ might become the ideal 
Christ, and this well easily pass into the idea of goodness.’ 
It was not without fitness that his last sermon in Westminster 
Abbey was preached on Bunyan and Spinoza. We have thus 
sought, by gathering up the fragments, to point his dual 
outlook. But there is a longer passage whose continuity 
will better illustrate his meaning :— 


‘We want,’ he writes to a friend in 1872,‘ to form an idea of a 
Millennium (not like the Millennium of interpreters of prophecy) 
which shall represent to us the working out of the will of upon 
earth and the paths which lead thither. To realize this we must 
take the better mind of man, the highest conceptions which we can 
form of righteousness, and holiness and the like; and see how far in 
the past history of the world we can find recognition of them, or 
tendencies towards them. In some respects this new moral world 
must be different from the highest morality which we have at present ; 
especially in the religious importance attached to the consequences 
of actions, and in the positive as well as negative goodness which 
morality will require, e.g. whether not doing good is not equivalent 
to doing evil. Neither is it synonymous with care of health or with 
sanatory improvement. It should begin . . . by clearing away some 
figments of necessity, the origin of evil and the like, which throw one 
powerless into the hands of the priests.’ 


Is not this the ‘Civitas Dei,’ that ‘ideal Church’ which he 
elsewhere describes as ‘the embodiment of all good and per- 
fection, the will and law of God existing in the mind only’ 
as above the ‘ actual Church, which is ‘much what human 
nature is’?* He seems to have perceived that a law other than 
that of physical evolution affects the spiritual world—a truth 
which, if we reflect, is evident from the recent and rapid 
spread of Altruism, And this perception regulated his attitude 
towards Darwinism. ‘ We desire,’ he says, ‘to strengthen that 
side of man which raises him above nature, not that which 
identifies him with nature.’ So, too, of immortality: he points 
out that ‘the highest concept man forms of himself is as 
‘detached from the body.’ And of Utilitarianism likewise he 
realized that it omits the spiritual sanction and impulse ; he 
felt the same about Comte, superadded to the ‘grotesque 
pedantry’ of his system. While to Carlyle, on the other hand, 





* From the mormnne. | prsoeled in the University pulpit in 1877—which 


Mr. Gladstone pronounced ‘ epoch-making.’ 


he 
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he refused the name of a philosopher at all, because ‘I don’t 
think he ever clearly thought out a subject for himself; his 
power of expression quite outran his real intelligence and 
constantly determined his opinion.’ This double attitude, 
again, makes him say of Wordsworth that ‘he deepens and 
simplifies the affections, yet he seems not to see that idealism 
must rise into a higher world’; whereas Tennyson ‘ opened 
our minds in the best manner to the new ideas of the nine- 
teenth century.’ His delight in the humour of Dickens was 
heightened by the belief that he was a true ‘moralist’—a 
reconciler of classes ; his respect for George Eliot was due to 
her ‘selfless’ idealism; his aversion to Euripides was in- 
tensified by a feeling that he subserved the lower soul of 
shallow cynicism. And equally in his judgment of statesmen 
the same measure is observable: Sir Robert Peel ‘ never seems 
to have given in to the low morality of those days’; Parnell 
was ‘ disinterested-and had some noble thoughts.’ 

We may be here pardoned for a short digression (it is the 
last) as to his ome views. Mr. Swinburne has christened 
him ‘ the last of the old Whigs’; but this he certainly was not, 
unless a prejudice for Political Economy and against sentimen- 
tality exhaust their tenets; in early life a Liberal, he would 
later have acknowledged that he belonged to no one party. He 
honoured Lord Palmerston’s public-spirited and ‘respectable’ 
policy ; and when Lord Beaconsfield rose superior to intrigue, 
and gave great expression to great ideas, he was his admiring 
supporter; with recent Radicalism, with flabbiness, and with 
crookedness ‘for conscience’ sake,’ he had no sympathy. His 
forecasts were often singularly acute. Of the Eastern Gunstiea 
in 1877 he wrote :— 


‘I want to see the higher civilization of Europe combining against 
the lower, . . . and offering something like paternal government to 
Egypt and the East. . . . But then there is such a danger of taking 
away the government which they have and substituting only “ chaos.” 
This might be avoided if the European Powers would jointly take up 
their cause.’ 


And of the Irish Question in 1885 :— 


‘It is worth while for the English people to pay ten millions a 
year rather than (1) shake credit, (2) dismember the empire, 
(3) abolish justice, or admit that they are incapable of enforcing it.’ 


But to resume. It is to be deplored that Jowett did not live to 
undertake the great work on Ethics to which Grant and others 
incited him ; it is still more to be deplored that he never found 
the occasion for a book which he thus shadows forth: *‘ Would 

it 
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it be possible to combine in a manual of piety, religious 
fervour with perfect sense and knowledge of the world?’ Ina 
word, to indite a nineteenth-century ‘Imitatio.’ For such a 
composition he was phenomenally equipped. His undimmed 
idealism, his self-effacement, his unabated thirst after a ‘ closer 
walk with God,’ his growing appreciation of the wants of the 
day, his sound, healthy insight into men and things, present a 
rare combination. In sucha manual his true greatness would 
have appeared—‘ if greatness is not to be confined to force of 
will or great imaginative power.’ His discernment that much 
more interesting ‘than habits’ is the curious effect on character 
which may be produced by single acts, ‘seeming to raise the 
mind to a higher level or to give a power previously unknown’ ; 
his feeling that conventional optimism—‘ The good in every- 
thing is a mere vacant word, but may be made a great power in 
the world’; his recognition that ‘in strange ways great truths 
are taught’; his belief that stupidity impairs virtue, while 
intellect helps the world despite blemishes on conduct, would 
all have found expression here: and beyond all these, that 
Platonic mysticism—‘ under a marble exterior thrilling with 
spiritual emotion ’—which he has so musically interpreted in 
his preface to the ‘ Phedrus ’:— 


mysticism we mean, not the extravagance of an erring fancy, 


‘B 

but the concentration of reason in feeling, the enthusiastic love of 
the good, the true, the one, the sense of the infinity of knowledge and 
of the marvel of the human faculties. When feeding upon such 
thoughts, the “ wing of the soul” is renewed and gains strength ; she 
is raised above “the manikins of earth” and their opinions, waiting 
in wonder to know, and working with reverence to find out, what God 
in this or in another life may reveal to her.’ 


How strange it seems, after the sublimity of such a passage, to 
yet the self-abasement of his private note-books!—‘ Had I 
ad any noble ideal, better than success in life, I seem as if I 
might have attained to real greatness’; or, ‘ My life—a waste 
of vacuity and egotism.’ But it is the self-abasement of 
strength, not of weakness; he could with truth ejaculate as he 
lay dying, ‘I bless God for my life’—a complete life: in the 
face of despondency, doubt, and shortcoming, a purposeful, a 
fruitful, an aspiring and inspiring life. 


‘For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. Wherefore be thou wise : 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to faith beyond the forms of faith.’ 
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6. Peintres Francais Contemporains. Par Charles Bigot. 
Paris, 1888. 


st er supremacy of French art in the present century has 
been generally recognised. When the International Jury 
of Painting met at the opening of the Universal Exhibition 
held in Paris, in 1889, the foreign artists there assembled 
unanimously decreed the presentation of a medal of honour to 
the French school, as the foremost in the world. The same act 
of spontaneous homage has been repeated on similar occasions 
at Vienna, Munich, and Antwerp. During the last ten years 
there has been no diminution of artistic activity in France. 
On the contrary, the actual amount of art-produce, and the 
interest felt in the subject by all classes of society, seem to 
increase every year. Paris is still the world’s emporium of art; 
the maelstrom, as it is often said, that sucks in men and women 
of all nationalities. Students from all parts of the world flock 
there to avail themselves of the opportunities of instruction 
which are so freely offered, and to receive the training they 
need. Nowhere else is art the subject of so much discussion, 
whether in clubs and cafés, or in journals and _ reviews. 
Nowhere else are exhibitions so frequent and so numerous. 
Besides the two annual Salons now held in the Champs Elysées 
and the Champ de Mars, the Indépendants or Impressionistes, 
the Symbolistes, and other groups of artists hold. separate 
exhibitions in various quarters, and the works of individual 
masters are constantly to be seen at the galleries of M. Durand- 
Ruel, M. Georges Petit, and other enterprising dealers, who 
render a real service to the cause of art by collecting the 
life-work of dead masters, or introducing new men to the 
public. 

The decoration of public buildings is another branch of art 
which flourishes, in a remarkable manner, under the Republic. 
In this direction, both the French Government and the 
Municipal Councils of the chief cities have given us an 

example 
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example which we should do well to follow. By their enter- 
prise and liberality, not only the Panthéon, the Hotel de Ville, 
the new Sorbonne, and other public buildings in Paris, but the 
museums of Amiens, of Rouen, and of Lyons, the Townhall of 
Poitiers, and the Palais de Longchamp at Marseilles, have all 
been adorned with a series of monumental paintings, which we 
can hardly contemplate without a sense of envy. Here, in 
England, we have had genius of the highest order: to mention 
two names out of many, we have had George Frederic Watts 
and Alfred Stevens; but to what public uses have we applied 
their undoubted talents? Manchester indeed may proudly 
point to Madox-Brown’s wall-paintings in her Townhall, but, 
save in this one instance, little or nothing has been accom- 
plished. As a nation, it is to be feared, we have failed signally 
in this respect. Yet such public patronage of art is of the 
highest value, and would, there can be little doubt, produce far 
better results than all the money that by our present system is 
yearly spent on Schools of Art. In the first place, it brings 
great art before the eyes of the people and helps to educate 
their taste. In the second, it gives the artist an encouragement 
and a sympathy which are sorely needed and cannot fail to 
stimulate the production of fine work. 

French painters, on the other hand, have found some of their 
best patrons in England and Scotland. The winter exhibitions 
of the last few years have shown us how rich our private col- 
lections are in the works of the Barbizon school, and we learn 
with especial satisfaction that a full and representative exhibition 
of French painting is to be held next year at the Guildhall. 
Meanwhile, those who are eager to acquire such knowledge of 
the subject as can be gained at home, cannot do better than 
study Dr. Richard Muther’s ‘History of Modern Painting,’ 
which has recently been translated into English. The learned 
Professor’s work deals, it is true, with European painting in the 
nineteenth century. His eye ranges over the whole civilized 
world ; but the French section naturally occupies the larger half 
of the picture, and we have no hesitation in saying that this 
portion of his work is the ablest and most comprehensive survey 
of the kind that has yet appeared. The difficulties of dealing 
with so vast and complicated a theme have been for the most 

successfully overcome; and if the writer is too diffuse and 
engthy in his descriptions, and here and there apt to repeat 
himself, his work is on the whole singularly clear, accurate, and 
impartial. The history of art in the nineteenth century is only 
a chapter in the tale of the gradual emancipation of the modern 
spirit. In painting, as in other realms of thought and action, 
202 we 
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we trace the same struggle for liberty which has been carried on 
in every department of human life. First of all, freedom of 
expression had to be won. The artist had to assert his right to 
his own point of view ; the prejudices of inherited tradition had 
to be cleared away before the new age could hand down a clear 
and significant image of itself to posterity. Now, as we look 
back on the course of art through this troubled period, many 
things that were but dimly seen by the actors in the drama 
become clear to us. We are able to distinguish the evolution 
of certain leading ideas, and to understand how men as different 
in their aims and achievement as Delacroix and Millet, Courbet 
and Manet, were all links in the same chain. We see how one 
movement was the logical outcome of the other; how the 
Romanticists broke the fetters of the slavish classicism in which 
art was bound during the early years of the century; how these 
men in their turn had to give way to the Naturalists. The 
drama of the past, which Delacroix had painted in such glowing 
colours, was replaced by actual events and contemporary life, 
and academic adaeet vanished before the paysage intime of 


the Fontainebleau masters, whose theories later found their full 
development in the Impressionist school. We realize how the 
scientific spirit of the age penetrated into the realm of art, and 


how problems of light and colour absorbed the attention of 
painters to the exclusion of all else. And we see how the 
triumph of realism in turn provoked reaction ; how poetry and 
imagination once more claimed a place in painting, and the 
rights of individual personality found expression in the new 
idealism and mystic tendencies of the dying century. 

Like the other great artistic movements of the world, the 
revival of French painting followed a troubled and stormy period 
of national life. Fhe convulsions of the Revolution, the stirring 
times of the Empire, produced a burst of patriotic enthusiasm 
which lingered long in the popular mind. The times were 
great, and the heart of the nation was deeply stirred. Almost 
all the most distinguished painters of the age—Ingres, Delacroix, 
Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Meissonier, Courbet, Manet, and some, 
such as Degas and Puvis de Chavannes, who are still living, 
belong to that eventful period, and were born before 1835. 
It was a dark moment in the annals of art. Winckel- 
mann’s fallacies were accepted in cultured circles throughout 
Europe. According to him, the study of nature merely serves 
to divert the artist from true beauty of form, and the imitation 
of the antique is the only path to greatness. Even Goethe, 
whose genuine love of nature had early revealed itself in 
‘ Werther,’ in pages which seem to foreshadow the landscapes of 
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Corot and Rousseau, changed his tone after his visit to Rome, 
and declared Greek art to be the only model, and classical 
subjects the only themes worthy of imitation for the student 
who seeks to attain perfection. And in France, where the 
antique style had been adopted in the days of the Grand 
Monarque, and ancient Rome was the pattern held up before 
the men of the Revolution and of the Empire, classicism became 
a hard and rigid tyranny. During the first quarter of the 
century, the cold and pedantic style of David and his followers 
held undivided sway in French official circles, and no art was 
recognised that was not modelled upon the arbitrary rules laid 
down by academic convention. ‘ At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts,’ 
wrote Thackeray, ‘all is classical. Orestes pursued by every 
variety of Furies, numbers of wolf-sucking Romuluses, Hectors 
and Andromaches in a complication of parting embraces,’ The 
subjects chosen by competitors for the Prix de Rome—the blue 
riband of the schools—were always classical; and when, in 
1831, Rousseau entered the lists and painted a rocky landscape 
and mountain-stream in Auvergne, there was a loud outcry at 
the insolence of the man in daring to represent these rough 
waters tumbling over the stones, without so much as a classical 
temple on their banks. Even Gros, the painter of Napoleon’s 
es, who was a realist at heart, and Prud’hon, who had 
inherited something of Watteau’s tender grace and fancy, were 
forced to follow the prevailing fashion, and paint allegories and 
pagan myths, or at least clothe living personages and contem- 
porary events in heroic garb. But at length the moment of 
deliverance came. ' ; 

In the Salon of 1819 Géricault exhibited his Raft of Medusa, 
apicture of the raft bearing the survivors of a frigate which 
had been wrecked, three years before, on the coast of Africa. 
There was a general burst of indignation at the audacity of the 
painter who had presumed to consider this incident from con- 
temporary history a fit theme for art, and had actually repre- 
sented men and women of the present day in natural attitudes 
and actions. But the condemned picture was hailed with 
acclamation by Victor Hugo and the other leaders of the new 
Romantic school in literature, who had risen in protest against 
what George Sand called ‘ the eunuchism of classicism’ ; and after 
the painter’s early death at the age of thirty-two, his work was 
eventually placed in the Louvre. The banner which dropped 
from Géricault’s hand was taken up by his friend and comrade, 
Eugene Delacroix, whose Massacre of Scio, exhibited in the 
Salon of 1824, marks an important epoch in French art, The 
young artist, inspired by the passionate verse of sig | had 

chosen 
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chosen an episode from the Greek war of independence, and 
represented a group of hungry and hopeless fugitives attacked 
by Turkish soldiery with all the wealth of colour and power of 
dramatic expression at his command. This time the men of 
the old school were furious. Gros exclaimed that the Massacre 
of Scio was the massacre of painting, while the critics with 
one accord condemned this attempt to represent action and 
emotion as barbarous, and prophesied that this would be the rock 
upon which true art—that is to say, the grand style—would 
be infallibly wrecked. But the most brilliant intellects of the 
day rallied round the young master, and the Minister of Fine 
Art, Count Forbin, fortified by their support, bought this 
picture for the State. ‘M. Delacroix,’ wrote Thackeray, ‘has 
produced a number of rude and barbarous pictures, but there is 
the stamp of genius on all of them, the great poetical intention, 
which is worth all your execution.’ 

The striking personality of Delacroix, and the great influence 
which he has exerted over French art during the latter half of 
the century, entitle him to a place among the foremost masters 
of his age. He was born at Charenton at the close of the last 
century, and one day, when as a child he was walking with his 
nurse by the lunatic asylum of that town, a madman stopped 
him, and said in words that made a deep impression upon his 
youthful mind: ‘That child will grow up to be a famous man. 
His life will be very laborious and extremely agitated, and he 
will always meet with opposition.’ The prophecy was fulfilled 
to the letter. No one ever worked with more feverish and 
incessant ardour than this master, who, in the words of Théo- 
phile Silvestre, had ‘ the sun in his head and a thunderstorm in 
his heart, and who in the course of forty years sounded the entire 
gamut of human emotion.’ A poet and philosopher by nature, 
Delacroix was intimately associated with George Sand and 
many other leading spirits of the age, while his own letters and 
recently-published journals reveal his wide knowledge of litera- 
ture and remarkable powers of mind. The range of his art 
included subjects from Bible story, from classical-medieval 
history ; episodes from the poems of Dante and Goethe, of 
Shakespeare and Byron ; scenes from Oriental life, Arab horses 
and Algettan women. But whether the Death of Marino 
Faliero or the Entry of the Crusaders into Constantinople was 
his theme, whether he painted a Pieta for some parish church 
or represented the Triumph of Apollo on the ceiling of the 
Louvre, the subject was handled in the same original and 
dramatic manner. Rubens was the god of his adoration, and, 
like the great Flemish master, he took delight in rich colour 
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and loved to represent passion and movement. But, as the 
Charenton lunatic had foretold, it was his fate throughout his 
life to stir up the fiercest animosities. ‘No. work of, his,’ 
writes Thoré, ‘ failed to call forth deafening howls, curses, and 
infuriated controversy.’ His enemies heaped injurious epithets. 
upon him, and styled. him the runaway from Charenton. ,But 
through all he stood firm.asa rock. When the Director of Fine 
Arts objected to the audacity of his Sardanapalus, he replied 
that the whole world would not prevent him from seeing things 
in his own way. His pictures were banished from the Salon, 
and he was driven to support himself by book-illustration. 
Fortunately his friend Thiers stood by him, and at his sugges- 
tion Delacroix was employed to decorate the Chamber of 
Deputies, and afterwards the Library of the Luxembourg and 
the ceiling of a hall in the Louvre. It was not, however, until 
thirty-five of his works were brought together in the Exhibition 
of 1855 that the painter’s true genius was recognised, and he 
was at length elected a member of the Institute, which for forty 
years had closed its doors upon him. The frescoes which he 

inted in the church of St. Sulpice during the last years of his 
life show no signs of failing powers, and prove that neither age 
nor ill-health had been able to quench the fire of the man’s soul. 

The great rival of Delacroix was Ingres, the ablest of David's 

pils, who became a member of the Institute in 1825, and lived 
till the age of eighty-seven, honoured as the Nestor of French art 
and the last of the old Classicists. While he extolled David as. 
the first of modern artists and followed him in his cult of the 
antique, Ingres had a profound admiration for the Cinque-cento 
masters, above all for Raphael, whom he took for his model, 
and whose motives he frequently borrowed. As Delacroix 
insisted on colour, so in the eyes of Ingres drawing was the 
whole of Art. ‘Ah! la forme, la forme, c’est tout!’ was his 
ery. And it is this. fine draughtmanship which has made him 
the link between the old school and the new, and commands the 
respect of so modern a master as Degas. His fame to-day rests 
chiefly on that masterpiece of pure line, ‘La Source,’ painted 
when he was already seventy-six years of age, and on the 
admirable crayon paintings of his contemporaries, which betray 
the unconscious strain of realism in his nature. But the large 
canvases which for many years occupied the place of honour in 
the Salon leave us cold, and make us wonder that pictures, so 
feeble in conception and so hard and monotonous in colour 
should ever have been, preferred to Delacroix’s great dramas of 
human life. And yet, when we saw Ingres’ Martyrdom of 
S. Symphorien, from the Cathedral of Autun, hanging side by 
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side with his rival’s Battle of Taillebourg in the Exhibition of 
1889, the contrast between the works of these once bitter 
antagonists was much less marked than might have been 
e Time has softened the tones and modified the 
di ces that were formerly so evident, and we were surprised 
to find. certain points of resemblance, common no doubt to 
works of the same period, in these pictures painted by the 
chiefs of the contending factions. 

In the midst of the fierce struggle that divided Classicists 
and Romanticists, a third school g up, which, standing 
half-way between the two, became known by the term Juste- 
milieu, a nickname borrowed from a speech made by Louis 
i and applied to mediocre work of every description. 
The leading representatives of this school were Ary Scheffer 
and Paul Delaroche, both of whom adopted the conventiona} 
style of Ingres, tinged with a cheap and melodramatic sentiment 
which won the suffrages of the middle class and proved a short 
and easy road to popularity. These two artists enjoyed a 
degree of renown during their lifetime that was out of all pro- 
portion to their merit, but posterity has reversed the verdict, 
and a truer standard of criticism has condemned those de- 
ficiencies of taste and colour which exercised so baneful an 
influence on contemporary art. 

Meanwhile, a great success attended the efforts of the Romantic 
masters in another direction. Decamps and Delacroix had 
opened the East and founded the school of French Orientalists. 
in which Marilhat and Fromentin were to attain’ such high 
distinction. Henceforth Algiers and Morocco became for the 
Romantic school what Italy had been for the Classic painters, 
and the followers.of Delacroix found a congenial theme in the 
glowing skies and rich hues of Eastern lands. But there was 
one class of subject which Romanticists and Classicists alike 

to banish. Their eyes were closed to their own imme- 
diate surroundings, and the actual life of the day never seemed 
to them worthy of a place in art. Delacroix himself, bold 
innovator as he was, confessed that all his sympathies were with 
the past and that the present was hateful to him, while he 
frankly declared realism to be the antipodes of art. The great 
battle of the age was fought in another field, and it is the glory 
of the Fontainebleau landscape-painters that by their means 
art was brought back face to face with nature. 

In the spring of 1824, the year in which Delacroix’s Massacre 
of Scio appeared at the Salon, Constable’s Hay Wain, and a 
few other landscapes by Bonington and Copley Fielding, were 
exhibited in Paris. These pictures, closely studied from 
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nature, and directly opposed to the academic landscape then in 
vogue, made a profound impression upon the young French 
artists. Delacroix has told us how, after seeing Constable’s 
work, he obtained permission to take down his picture from the 
walls of the Louvre, where it was already hung, and repainted 
the whole of the landscape background. Two other ardent 
young men, Théodore Rousseau and Jules Dupré, were deeply 
stirred, and went back to the fields and woods with the firm 
resolve to throw off the yoke of conventional art and paint 
their own impressions. And so, from this meeting with English 
Art, there arose the school of French landscape, which is the 
finest flower of modern painting. The Salon of 1831 forms 
another memorable era. That year, Rousseau and Dupré, Corot 
and Diaz, all exhibited landscapes marked by that close union 
of natural fact and personal feeling which has won the name of 
le paysage intime. In their passion for natural loveliness, these 
‘men of 1830’ explored the banks of the: Seine and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paris in every direction. Corot 
settled at Ville d’Avray, Dupré at L’Isle Adam, Daubigny 
spent his days in a barge on the river Oise. Others went 
further afield, and made excursions into the mountains of 
Auvergne and Jura, to the plains of Normandy and Picardy, 
and the coasts of the English Channel. But their favourite 
sketching-ground was the Forest of Fontainebleau. For the 
second time, that royal domain, which had played so great a 
part in the days of the French renaissance, became the centre of 
a splendid revival, and the little hamlet of Barbizon that lies 
between the Forest and the plain of Chailly gave its name to 
the new school. Here Millet and Rousseau had their home; 
Jacque and Troyon, Diaz and Decamps, all fixed their abode ; 
and Corot and Dupré were frequent visitors. All in turn 
they painted the varied scenery of the Forest, the giant oaks 
and beeches of the Bas-Bréau, the mossy rocks and granite 
boulders of the Gorges d’Apremont or the heights of Franchard. 
To-day, as we roam along these grassy glades and through 
these stately avenues, when the trees are bursting into leaf or 
the ruddy autumn tints are reflected in the clear pools at our 
feet, we seem to move among the pictures of these masters, who 
lived in so close a companionship with nature, and loved 
her with so true and passionate a love. It was this love which 

bore them safely through the long fight for truth and freedom. 
The whole official world was up in arms, and Rousseau, as the 
chief of the little band, became the object of bitter persecution. 
In 1835, two of his finest works, the Avenue of Chestnut 
Trees and the Descent of the Cows in the Jura, were rejected, 
mainly 
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mainly owing to the opposition of Bidault, a painter of classic 
landscapes, who was then President of the Jury. For the next 
thirteen years the doors of the Salon remained closed upon him, 
and the persistence with which his pictures were rejected won 
for him the name of Le Grand Refusé. This systematic exclu- 
sion was carried so far that the janitor of the Institute would 
actually say, ‘Gentlemen, the next picture is a Rousseau; | 
need not turn its face from the wall.’ His enemies declared 
that he could not draw and was ignorant of the first principles 
of art, when in point of fact he had studied the forms of leaves, 
the growth of trees and plants, and the movement of water, 
with scientific care and precision. No one ever looked more 
lovingly on the face of nature, or penetrated further into her 
secrets. He felt, as he once said, that it needed a man’s whole 
mind and powers, all the feeling of his heart, and all the senti- 
ment of his age, to bring the great pageant of nature within the 
limits of a small panel. But the eyes of presidents and juries 
alike were blinded by party spirit and ignorant prejudice, 
‘ For the last five-and-twenty years,’ wrote Edmond About, in 
1857, ‘ Rousseau has been the first apostle of truth in landscape, 
but neither the Institute nor the public have been willing to 
own it. His incontestable talent has been contested by every- 
body.’ As he said himself, it was hard to make the first breach 
in the wall, It was not till after the Revolution of 1848, when 
the artists rose in a body and elected their own jury, that 
Rousseau’s merit was at length recognised, and his pictures 
hung in the place of honour in the Salon Carré. But failure 
and injustice had embittered his nature, and the last years of 
his life were clouded with domestic troubles and suffering of 
body and mind. 

Corot, the most unique genius of the group, was closely 
connected with the Barbizon painters in their early struggles 
and in their final triumph. But his style is curiously 
unlike theirs. His career, as M. André Michel justly remarks, 
may be summed up in a single phrase: ‘He came out of the 
Academy and he opened the way for the Impressionists.’ In 
other words, Corot forms the connecting link between Claude 
on the one hand and Monet on the other. He was trained in 
the straitest sect of academic tradition. Michallon and Aligny, 
known as ‘]’Ingres des arbres,’ were his masters, and the first 
works which he exhibited in the Salon of 1827 were views of 
Rome and the Campagna, in the classic style. But the influence 
of Constable and of the new French School soon made itself 
felt in his paintings, and by degrees the minute details and dry 
tones of his early style gave way toa broader and more harmo- 
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nious treatment. Yet nothing can be further removed from 
Rousseau’s art than Corot’s dreams. ‘ Rousseau, c’est un aigle,’ 
this gentle painter said himself. ‘Quant a moi, je ne suis 
qu'une alouette qui pousse de petits chansons dans mes nuages 
gris. Rousseau had a passion for noble form, and loved to 
paint majestic oaks and tall elms. Corot paid little heed to 
definite outline, and preferred the poplars and willows along the 
river-side, and the tremulous quiver of aspen-leaves on the 
breeze. Rousseau painted the brilliant hues of the autumn 
woods under the noonday sun ; Corot loved the tender buds of 
early spring, and the silvery mists of morning and evening. 
‘To understand my landscapes,’ he once told a friend, ‘ you 
must wait till the mist rises.’ A pure idealist by temperament, 
but a keen observer of natural fact, the closeness of his early 
studies enabled him in later years to paint those exquisite land- 
scapes which represent his own feeling for nature rather than 
the scenery of any actual spot. ‘ Above all, be true to your own 
instincts,’ he said to his pupils, ‘to your own mode of seeing. 
That is real conscientiousness. Place yourself face to face with 
nature; paint what you see and interpret the impression received.’ 
These last words supply the key to Corot’s art. He does not 
copy nature ; he interprets her by the medium of his own poetic 
imagination, and idealizes every scene by his subtle rendering 
of air and light. His landscapes are tender lyrics, ‘ charming 
little songs of love’ to the mistress whom he wooed with caresses 
so persuasive,—the only wife, he often said, whom he ever 
courted. The famous letter in which he describes the delights 
of a landscape-painter’s day, from early dawn till ‘le bon Dieu 
puts out the lamps,’ gives a better idea of his art than any 
criticism, We can only quote the closing words :— 

‘After one of these excursions into the country, I invite Dame 
Nature to come and spend a few days with me, and then my craze 
begins. Pencil in hand, I hear the birds singing, the trees rustling 
in the wind. I see the running brooks and the streams laden with 
ten thousand reflections of earth and sky—nay! the very sun rises 
and sets in my studio.’ 


Corot shared the fate of Rousseau and his comrades and 
never sold a picture till he was over forty years of age. Fortu- 
nately his parents were prosperous shopkeepers, whose magasin 
de nouveautés in the Rue du Bac was under Court patronage, 
and who were able to give him a substantial allowance. And 
fortunately, too, he was blessed with a child-like sweetness 
and cheerfulness of disposition which preserved him from 
disappointments and petty jealousies, and made him perfectly 
content to wait for the recognition which could not fail to 

come 
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come at last. ‘My dear fellow,’ he said to a friend on the 
day when he sold his first. work, ‘I am inconsolable. My 
collection of Corots is broken: I have sold a picture for the 
first time in my life!’ When fame and wealth both came to 
him in abundance, he remained to the end the same happy, 
unconscious being, the most generous of friends, and the most 
liberal of benefactors. In his old age he was le Pere Corot to 
all the young artists in Paris; and his familiar figure in blue 
blouse and striped cotton cap, with the short pipe in his mouth, 
and the white hair framing his ruddy face, was constantly to 
be seen, sitting at his easel under a white umbrella, in the 
woods round his country-house at Ville d’Avray. His love of 
nature and devotion to his art never failed him: when he 
lay dying in his small Paris studio, visions of landscapes 
flushed with rosy light and more beautiful than any that he 
had ever seen, floated before his fading eyes and cheered his 
last hour. 
- Only inferior to Corot and Rousseau in artistic genius was 
Jules Dupré, who survived both of his friends for many years, 
and died during the Exhibition of 1889. The majestic aspects 
of nature, storm and cloud and rushing flood, attracted this fine 
but unequal artist, and were rendered by him with truth 
and freedom. Diaz, on the other hand, who had Spanish blood 
in his veins, revelled in gorgeous hues and hot sunshine, and 
peopled the shades of Fontainebleau with richly-clad nymphs 
and odalisques. To these we must add the names of two 
younger men,—Daubigny, the painter of running water and clear 
streams, of green meadows and wooded banks, whose delicious 
landscapes of the Seine and Oise seem to bring sunlight and fresh 
air into hot rooms and crowded streets; and Constant. Troyon, 
the cattle painter, whose ‘ Valleé de la Touque’ and ‘ Passage du 
Gué’ deserve. to rank among the noblest works of the school. 
Nor must we forget Charles Jacque, the Troyon of sheep, that 
excellent artist who painted the shepherd and his flock at early 
morn and: dewy eve, in the fold and in the pasture, and who 
only died in 1894, the last survivor of this famous group. 
losely associated with all of these men, but especially with 
Rousseau, who for twenty years was his neighbour at Barbizon, 
and shared his daily walks and innermost thoughts, was Jean- 
Francois Millet, the great master, who to the patient and loving 
study of nature joined the most intimate knowledge of peasant- 
life. Man in nature was the theme of his art,—man not as a 
separate being, but as part of the great and changeless order of 
the universe. Millet is still spoken of, even at the present day, 
as the greatest of Romantic masters ; but, in point of fact, he had 
as 
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as little to do with the Romantic as with the Classic school. 
Fresh from the fields of his Norman home, this Gréville lad 
came to Paris, without prejudices or theories of art, and with no 
wish in his heart but to paint peasant life as he had seen it 
and known it from his childhood—the only life, he often said, 
which he knew anything about. The ‘cry of the ground’ 
rang in his ears day and night. That poetry which Corot 
and Rousseau found in the woods and streams, this great and 
simple heart found in the life of the toilers of the field, of the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, in the sower and the 
reaper, the ploughman and the shepherd of the plain. Once for 
all, the painter of the ‘ Angelus’ and of ‘ Les Glaneuses’ showed 
that peasant life and labour is a theme as heroic and as moving 
as any legend of old. Once for all, in defiance of critics and 
academicians, he maintained that beauty is truth—le beau c’est 
le vrai. ‘Whatever point you start from,’ he said boldly, ‘ you 
can reach the sublime. Everything is proper to be expressed, 
if only your aim is high enough.’ And by upholding this 
principle, he cleared the way for all future progress. 

What Millet did for the peasant, that Courbet, a painter of a 
very different type and character, was to do for the artisan. The 
scene had to be changed from the solitude of the forest, and 
from the wide plains and the lonely sea-shore, to the market- 
place and the boulevards, to the crowded streets and busy 
rush of life in our great cities, to that Paris which in Millet’s 
eyes was so intolerable a place. Both:as a man and an artist 
Courbet was the very reverse of his forerunner. Millet was 
shy and modest, grave and reserved in his ways. Courbet was 
vain and arrogant, noisy and blustering. Millet led a quiet 
and retired life, meeting opposition and enduring hardshi 
in silence. Courbet was violent in his language and fiercely 
resentful of real or imaginary wrongs. He denounced the 
Greeks and Italians alike, declared that ‘Monsieur Raphael’ 
was devoid of ideas, and proclaimed realism to be the only 
art possible for democracy, During the brief reign of the 
Commune in 1871, Courbet was elected Director of Fine 
Arts; and although he exerted himself to save the national 
collections of the Louvre and Luxembourg, he was afterwards 
accused of leading the attack on the Venddme Column. 
Whether innocent of the charge, as he protested, or not, he was 
thrown into prison, heavily fined, and finally died in exile at 
Vevay, a ruined and broken man. But the pictures which he 
exhibited in a wooden booth during the Exhibition of 1855 are 
‘now recognised as epoch-making works. Chief among these 
-were the Stonebreakers, an old man and boy in patched clothes 
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and wire masks, engaged in this dreariest and most monotonous 
of tasks, and the Funeral at Ornans, which Courbet boastfully 
called the burial of Romanticism, and which now hangs in 
the Louvre. The scene is rendered with the most uncom- 
promising truth and reality. There is no attempt at artistic 
grouping: the village dignitaries stand near the open grave, 
with an air of importance on their pompous faces, and the 
sturdy rustics wait around, some awed, others tranquil and 
indifferent, some again talking and laughing, while the women 
listen tearfully to the words of the service, and the choir-boys 
bear the cross and swing the censer, as the priest performs the 
last rites. The frank brutality of Courbet’s style is yet more 
evident in his pictures of nude women and grisettes lying 
asleep on the banks of the Seine, in which he intentionally 
placed the figures in the most vulgar attitudes to enforce his 
meaning and proclaim what he called Ja vérité vraie—truth 
in all its ugliness. But side by side with these coarse and 
vigorous presentments of reality, the man’s genuine artistic 
feeling revealed itself in his landscapes of the green valleys 
and wooded ravines of his native Jura, or in such varied 
subjects as the grand sea-piece of The Wave, the Dead Stag 
in the snow, and that lovely group of startled deer, in their 
cool retreat at the foot of the limestone cliffs, which was bought 
by the French Government at the Sécretan sale. 

The principles which had aroused a storm of indignation 
when Courbet boldly asserted them in 1855 were, as is com- 
monly the case, generally accepted twenty years later. Then 
realism triumphed all along the line, and modern life in all 
its different listhe became a recognised field of art. Artisans 
and peasants, shop-girls and milliners, weather-beaten sailors, 
ragged beggars, and wrinkled men and women, took the place 
of gods and heroes on the walls of the Salon. Ribot painted 
saints and martyrs, the Good Samaritan, or Christ in the 
Temple, with a naturalistic force and energy, and at the same 
time a strong contrast of light and shadow, that recalled the 
work of Ribera and Franz Hals. L’Hermitte gave us a faithful 
record of agricultural pursuits and village festivais, and Legros 
in his peasant subjects early showed signs of that vigorous 
character which we are accustomed to see in his fine and 
thoughtful heads. Thus, step by step, the evolution of modern 
art was accomplished; and Painting, delivered from the old 
fetters, was free to enter on her inheritance and take possession 
of the whole realm of human life. But the final word still had 
to be spoken before the bondage of the past was quite shaken 
off. The realists still took their colouring from the old masters. 

Courbet 
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Courbet and Ribot painted in the dark heavy tones of the 
Bolognese or Neapolitan school, with the traditional ‘ brown 
sauce’ which had aroused the protest of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
‘That sun,’ writes Geffroy, the brilliant historian of the Impres- 
sionist movement, ‘which shines on the just and the unjust 
never lighted up the world of painting.’ The eyes of the artist 
had to be opened to the play of light and air; natural objects 
uired to be set in their true atmosphere. Already the 
problem had occupied the thoughts of some of the most earnest 
minds, When Delacroix was painting his last works in the 
church of St. Sulpice, he watched a street-arab climbing up 
one of the fountains on the Place, and was suddenly struck by 
the new tones in the colour of the boy’s flesh which the sun- 
shine revealed. At the same time he records in his journal 
that he further noticed the orange and violet shadows and 
reflected light in objects seen in plein air, and immediately 
set to work to adopt a new technique, and as far as possible 
render the vibrations of the atmosphere in his wall-painting. 

In England the Pre-Raphaelites applied themselves earnestly 
to the solution of the same problem. They protested against 
the conventional brown colouring of the schools, and introduced 

n grass, blue sky, and golden sunshine into their pictures. 
olman Hunt painted the background of his Light of the 
World by lamplight on winter evenings. Madox Brown, 
more daring still, in his great picture ‘ Work,’ represented a 
street scene in Hampstead exactly as he saw it, under the full 
blaze of the noonday sun ; but he failed to give the atmosphere 
which blends the varied tones of local colour into one harmo- 
nious whole, and, while we recognise the faithful reproduction 
of a fragment of reality, we are repelled by the chaos of glaring 
colours and accumulated details, and miss the want of unity 
and general effect necessary to complete the picture. Again, 
the French landscape-painters had partly succeeded in solving 
the problem. Corot in his twilight effects, Millet in his beau- 
tiful pastels, had caught and rendered certain aspects of light 
and atmosphere with consummate skill. The principles which 
they had tentatively applied to landscape were now to be more 
fully developed in other directions ; but the final impulse which 
gave birth to the new movement came from a different quarter. 

About thirty-five years ago the art of Japan first became 
popular in France, and the East began to exert a new influence 
on the West. The Paris Exhibition of 1867 gave fresh impetus 
to the growing demand for Japanese lacquer-work, ivories and 
enamels, which had suddenly sprung up; and those coloured 
prints and drawings which made so profound an impression on 
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Rousseau in the last months of his life, became generally known 
in artistic circles. The sight of Hokusai’s art was a revelation 
to French painters. The spontaneous charm and refinement of 
Japanese artists, their natural instinct for colour and sense of 
space and air, the delicate suggestiveness of their style and the 
striking effects which they produce with the simplest means, 
excited wide-spread enthusiasm in Paris. Under the influence 
of this new art, the old ways of looking at nature were trans- 
formed. ‘The eye,’ in Ibsen’s phrase, ‘was born anew’; the 
relations of the universe to sunlight and atmosphere became the 
subject of scientific study, and a new method of interpreting 
nature was suddenly revealed, ‘Let the sun come in,’ wrote 
Zola, the champion of the new movement, ‘and render objects 
as they appear under the illumination of broad daylight, 

The name ‘Impressionist,’ which has now been definitel 
adopted by the new school, dates from the year 1874, when the 
group of artists hitherto known as Indépendants or Intransi- 
geants held their first exhibition at Nadar's Gallery, in the 
Boulevard des Capucines. On that occasion, Claude Monet 
painted a sketch of a sunrise at sea, and, being at a loss for a 
name, described it in the catalogue as ‘Une Impression.’ 
Other artists followed his example, and the critics began to 
speak of the exhibition at Nadar’s as the Salon des Im- 
pressionistes. But the real origin of the movement belongs to 
an earlier date. Edouard M anet, the man who, Dr. Muther tells 
us, ‘spoke the Fiat Lux of modern art,’ was born in 1832, and 
began life as a sailor. But on his first voyage to Brazil the 
sight of the boundless expanse of ocean and changing effects of 
sky and air kindled a new ion in his breast, and after his 
return he began to study painting. For six years Couture was 
his teacher, but his early works show how much he had been 
impressed by Courbet’s realism. Before long, however, he was 
attracted by another influence, that of the great Spanish master 
who had already begun to exercise so powerful a fascination on 
French artists. A visit to Spain helped to strengthen this 
tendency, which became so’ marked in such pictures as the 
«Guitarero’ of 1861,‘Le Petit Fifre,’ and ‘ L’Enfant a I’Eipée.’ 
Here Manet showed himself an executant of the first order, and 
the fine modelling, silvery tones, and pearl-grey background of 
his single figures in some instances almost rivalled the work of 
Velasquez himself. But he was not to stop there. 

Manet, too, had felt the charm of Japanese art, and under this 
new influence his thoughts and aims again changed. The ‘ Dé- 
jeuner sur Herbe’ of 1863, and the more famous ‘ Olympia’ of 
1865, mark a fresh stage in his development. Henveforth 
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Manet was determined to see with his own eyes, and to prove 
that the modern life he saw around him was as capable of 
artistic rendering as any other phase of human existence. The 
nude girl with the straight black hair and thin angular form, 
reclining on her white bed, while a negro boy offers her a 
bouquet in a white-frilled paper, is the modern counterpart of 
Titian and Correggio’s goddesses, just as in ‘ Le Déjeuner sur 
YHerbe ’ we have a new version of Giorgione’s ‘ Concert Cham- 
pétre’ in the Louvre. Here the sunbeams flickering through 
the leaves and their reflection in the flesh-tints of the woman on 
the grass show that Manet’s thoughts were already busy with 
that subtle analysis of natural phenomena which occupied so 
large a place in his later works. His next pictures were a 
series of pages from Parisian life, closely studied under the 
noon-day sun or by the artificial light of gas-lamps and candles. 
In rapid succession came ‘ Le Bar des Folies Bergeres,’ ‘ Le Bal 
de l’Opéra,’ ‘Nana et Jeanne,’ those types of the Parisienne 
in the street and in her dressing-room, and ‘ Le Bon Bock,’ that 
living portrait of the stout old engraver, Belot, seated at the 
café with his pipe in one hand and his glass of foaming beer in 
the other, which a year or two ago was held worthy of a place 
at the Exposition des Cent Chefs-d’ceuvre among the master- 
pieces of Dutch and Italian art. From this time la vie moderne— 
le plein air became the watchwords of the new school, and it is 
the boast of Manet’s admirers that he inaugurated a movement 
in art which reflects the customs and manners of the modern 
Parisian world, with as much truth as the writings of Flaubert 
and Zola. 

In’the works of Manet’s last days we already notice the bril- 
liant tones of light and deep violet shadows that are so marked 
a feature in the paintings of the full-blown Impressionists. In 
‘En Bateau’ we have the picture of a youth in white flannels 
rowing a girl in a blue gown and straw hat across the waters 
of the Seine. The sparkle of the ripples in the sunshine and 
the moist atmosphere are rendered with marvellous truth, while 
the sail of the boat is boldly cut away into the frame, after 
the fashion of Japanese art. Even happier is the arrangement 
of light and colour in ‘Le Linge,’ that characteristic study of 
a Frenchwoman standing at her wash-tub with the sleeves of 
her blue cotton gown tucked up to the elbow, and her baby- 
boy toddling up the garden-path among the tall sunflowers, 
with one large bloom in his hand. Up to the day of his 
death in 1883, Manet’s pictures were still treated with 
open scorn and ridicule, and as late as 1889 there was an 


outcry at the admission of works so revolutionary in character 
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and so incomplete in technique to the Centennial Exhibition. 
But all the while the principles which he upheld were 
slowly gaining ground and kindling the enthusiasm of the 
younger artists. The scientific study of light and air, as has 
been already said, was Manet’s great innovation. But with 
this systematic endeavour to arrest the vision of the moment, he 
combined a fixed resolve to avoid conventionalities of pose and 
action, and to render men and women in the most natural and 
unconstrained attitudes. These became the distinctive features 
of the little group of painters who were in the habit of meeting 
to discuss artistic subjects at a café in the Avenue de Clichy, 
near Manet’s studio in the Batignolles quarter. A record of 
these gatherings is preserved in Fantin-Latour’s picture, ‘Un 
Atelier aux Batignolles,’ now in the Luxembourg. Here 
Manet, a slight graceful-looking man with refined features and 
fair hair and beard, is sitting at his easel in the act of painti 

the portrait of a friend, seated in the chair before him, while 
Emile Zola, Auguste Renoir, and Claude Monet stand behind, 
watching the progress of the artist's work. Together with 
these, Pisarro, Sisley, and Zandomeneghi, all leading members 
of the new school, were often present at these meetings. Raffa- 
elli and Forain joined them later; Legros and Whistler were 


occasional visitors. So too was another distinguished master, 
Edgar Degas, who although not, strictly speaking, an Impres- 
sionist, from the first threw in his lot with Manet and his 
friends, and exhibited his works in the same galleries. 

This bold and original artist did not turn his attention to the 
study of atmospheric penne, or devote himself exclusively 


to plein-air painting, but according to Geffroy he belongs to the 
Impressionist camp by virtue of his drawing, by his power of 
producing novel sensations, and by the extraordinary vivacity 
with which he renders rapid action and suddenly-arrested move- 
ment. A pupil of the aged Classicist, Ingres, and at the same 
time an ardent admirer of Delacroix, the father of Romanticism, 
Degas had sounded all the depths of French art, and 
through many successive phases before he applied his marvel- 
lous powers of brain and hand to the reproduction of contem- 
porary life. Every phase of Parisian society has supplied him 
with subjects from his brush, from the laundress bending over 
her steaming wash-tub or ironing out her clean clothes, to the 
milliner showing off hats and bonnets at the counter, or the 
fashionable woman at the theatre or in her bath. He is equally 
at home in the concert-room or at the café, in the green-room or 
on the boulevards. But his favourite themes are the race- 
course and the opera. He takes the same delight in the wild 
gallop 
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gallop of jockeys and horses over the course as in the swift 
motion of ballet-girls flying through the air or poised in fantastic 
attitudes. It is his pride to defy convention and discard the 
ordinary rules of composition. Following the practice of 
the Japanese, with whom he has much in common, he only 

ints what interests him and leaves out the rest. For instance, 
in one of his pictures he shows us only the backs of the jockeys 
and the hind-legs of galloping horses; while, in another, we 
see nothing but' the heads and instruments of the orchestra, and 
the skirts and legs of the dancers on the stage above. He 
explores Paris by night, and shrinks from nothing that is coarse 
or degenerate if it can supply him with pictorial motives. 
Above all, he has the utmost horror of all that is banal and ordi- 
nary, and is ever on the’ watch for what is novel in attitude and 
expression. Yet no-one can render common-place subjects 
with greater force- and ingenuity.. His picture of the old 
engraver Debontin,|;with slouching hat and Bohemian air, 
quietly smoking a pipe at the café of the Nouvelle Athénes, and 
so deeply absorbed in his own thoughts that he is quite uncon- 
scious ‘of the wretched woman who sits beside him, wrapt in her 
untidy peignoir, and drinking her glass of absinthe, is a marvel 
of trath and reality. And Degas, the man, is every whit as 
independent as the artist: For many years he has declined to 
exhibit at the Salon, orrun the gauntlet of the jury, and leads a 
secluded life, rarely seen;in public, but admired and honoured 
by all the young artists in Paris, who repeat the epigrammatic 
phrases which he now. and then is heard to utter, and wait 
eagerly at street corners and cafés for a glimpse of this singular 
personality, whose genius is one of the strangest products of 
these strange times. 

Both in the case of Manet and Degas, we may regret that 
talent so rare-and powers of so high an order should never 
have been devoted to nobler uses. We may lament the strictly 
limited range of theirvision, and deplore their lack of elevation 
and inability to realize the higher side of humanity and the 
finer issues of life. But we must own that they have enriched 
the world with new sensations, and enlarged the borders of 
art. And they have certainly succeeded in leaving posterity 
a complete and living record of a remarkable phase of modern 
society. As Geffroy writes, ‘They have become the historians 
of the complicated life of great cities, and in their art the 
nineteenth century has at length found full and perfect 
expression.’ 

Among the other leading masters of the Impressionist school, 
one of the most prominent is Renoir, a charming and delicate 
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colourist, who loves to catch the passing emotions reflected on 
a woman’s face, and paint the dimpled cheeks and rosy lips of 
childhood, and who, in his ‘ Déjeuner a Bougival’ and ‘ Moulin 
a la Galette,’ has cleverly reproduced that gay conviviality and 
passion for enjoyment which is one of the chief characteristics 
of the French nation. On the other hand, Pisarro, who, like 
Millet, is of Norman birth, shows us the meadows and farm- 
yards of his country home, the gleaners in the cornfields, and 
the fruit-pickers in the apple-orchards, bathed in the glowing 
sunlight of summer afternoons; while Sisley, the Daubigny of 
the group, cages impressions of riverside scenery, where reeds 
grow tall by the running waters and budding trees, and far 
blue hills melt into the distant horizon. 

But the greatest master among Impressionist landscape-painters 
is Claude Monet. For him man has practically no existence. 
If human beings appear at all in his pictures, they merely figure 
as patches upon the sky. His whole soul is absorbed in the 
pursuit of fleeting effects ; his energies are all concentrated on the 
single task of reflecting, as in a mirror, the subtle changes of light 
and colour which day by day and hour by hour pass over the face 
of Nature. This master, who has already attained a world-wide 
reputation, was born in Paris towards the close of 1840, and 
began to + rag while he was still a boy. His early works were 
chiefly effects of fog and cloud on riverside or sea-shore, views 
along the banks of the Seine or on the Breton coast. Then 
the stir and movement of city-life attracted him. He painted 
the night express rushing into the Gare St. Lazare, and the 
surging crowds on the Boulevard des Capucines; and he 
showed his talent as a decorator and painter of still-life in the 
admirable flower and fruit pieces, the roses and chrysanthemums, 
the apples and bunches of grapes with which he adorned 
M. Durand-Ruel’s apartments in the Rue de Rome. 

It was, however, a visit which he and his friend Pisarro paid 
to London during the war of 1870 that determined his true 
vocation, and gave a new impulse to his art. The sight of 
Turner’s picturzs, the wonder and glory of his visions, deeply 
impressed the young French artists. As in 1830 the sight of 
Constable’s Hay Wain had awakened the imagination and touched 
the hearts of the Barbizon masters, so forty years later these Im- 
pressionist painters found inspiration in the works of another 
great Englishman. Gifted with rare sensitiveness of vision 
and amazing dexterity of hand, Monet went back to his 
work with the firm resolve to spend his life in recording the 
infinite beauty of the universe, For him subjects are too many 
and life is al] too short to render the thousand new sensations 

that 
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that daily charm his eyes. He has roamed far and wide over 
the face of the globe, and has studied Nature in her most varied 
aspects. Switzerland and Norway, Algiers and England, are 
alike familiar to him. He has painted the brilliant seas of the 
Riviera and the granite rocks of Belle-Ile-sur-Mer, the tulip 
fields of the Hague and the snowy summits of the Alps, the 
steep streets and white-walled houses of San Remo and the 
palm-groves of Bordighera. And then, as if to prove that a 
painter can spend his whole life in the same place without ever 
exhausting the boundless possibilities of his theme, he settled at 
Giverny, near Vernon on the Seine, and painted fifteen different 
views of a group of hay-stacks in the meadow near his house. 
Here one day, towards the end of the summer, the artist set up 
his easel, and all through the autumn and winter months he 
came back there, morning after morning and evening after 
evening, to paint ‘ Les Meules,’ until the hay was needed for the 
cattle and the stacks were pulled to pieces. He painted them 
in the fog and rain of dark November days and in the clear 
frosty weather, throwing blue shadows over the snow or catching 
the red light of the setting sun, glowing with amethyst and 

opal hues at sunrise or edged with silver on moonlight nights. 
Again, in 1892, he exhibited another series, ‘ Les Peupliers,’ 
consisting of fifteen views of a green meadow and river bor- 
dered with tall poplar-trees, painted at different hours of the 
day during the spring and summer. Last of all, in a third 
series of twenty pictures, that were exhibited at Durand-Ruel’s 
gallery in 1895, the artist took Rouen Cathedral for his subject, 
and showed us these ancient towers under every aspect of wind 
and weather, in bright sunshine and in thick fog, under blue 
skies or stormy clouds, steeped in the glow of summer evening, 
or rising like some fairy vision out of the white mists of early 
morning, So, in different notes, the painter sings his great 
poem of the glory of earth and sky and the wonder and majesty 
of light, and proves the truth of Renan’s saying, ‘The 
ephemeral is sometimes also the divine.’ In spite of occasional 
exaggeration in the use of certain tints, especially of his 
favourite violet shadows, the charm of Monet’s work, his fresh- 
ness and originality of vision are undeniable, and explain the 
popularity which he enjoys at the present time, both in France 
and in America. Unfortunately, the delicate analysis which he 
has applied to light, his endeavour to render the quivering sun- 
beams and fine gradations of colour in the atmosphere, has been 
carried to extravagant lengths by some of his followers. Georges 
Seurat, a young Impressionist painter of considerable talent, 
was the first to teach the subdivision of tones, by placing the 
primary 
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primary hues at once on the canvas, instead of mixing com- 
pound colours on the palette. The eccentric method of laying 
on colour in dots and patches which he introduced at the same 
time, may succeed in producing certain vibrations of light when 
seen from the proper distance, but is utterly destructive of 
simplicity and repose, and must infallibly tend to monotony and 
decadence. Yet Seurat’s theories and brushwork have been 
adopted by a large body of young artists, who, with Aquetin 
and Signac at their head, form the extreme left of the Im- 
ressionist camp and claim to represent scientific painting. 

Meanwhile, the movement inaugurated by Manet had pene- 
trated into all spheres of art and effected a complete revolution 
in contemporary painting. Nowhere was this change more 
evident than in the annual Salons from which the Impressionists 
were excluded. ‘On nous fusille, was the grim remark of 
Degas, ‘mais on fouille nos poches.’ From being dark and 
heavy, painting suddenly became clear and bright; the doors 
were thrown open, and a flood of sunshine and fresh air streamed 
in. The man who first brought light and air into the Salon and 
made Manet’s doctrines popular was Jules Bastien-Lepage. 
His portrait of his old grandfather sitting in the garden at 
Damvillers in a worn brown coat, with spectacles on his nose 
and a horn snuff-box and blue check handkerchief on his knee, 
and the large picture of ‘Les Foins, now in the Luxembourg, 
were the first examples of plein-air painting that won the suffrages 
of the public. ‘1 came into the room,’ wrote Marie Bashkirtseff 
in her Journal, ‘and stopped short before ‘“‘ Les Foins” as you 
would stop before a window which had been suddenly opened 
on the country.” The great popularity which this painter 
enjoyed towards the close of his short life has to some extent 
suffered a reaction since the premature and lamentable death 
which robbed France of this promising artist. Degas once 
called Bastien-Lepage the Bouguereau of naturalism, and of 
late years it has been the fashion to dwell on the defects and 
lose sight of the really great qualities of his work. But the 
enthusiasm and sincerity of the man are beyond dispute, and 
those wonderful pages which he painted in his native village of 
Damvillers can never lose their charm and value. In them he 
has given us a true picture of the peasant-life which he had 
known and studied in his own coin de terre, and has succeeded 
in doing for the individual what Millet had done before him for 
the type. 

Others have followed in his footsteps with varying measures 
of success, Chief among them is Dagnan-Bouveret, the friend 
and fellow-worker of Bastien-Lepage, whose pictures of “La 
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Bénédiction Nuptiale,’ ‘Les Noces chez le Photographe,’ and 
‘ Bretonnes au Pardon,’ early made his reputation at the Salon. 
His finely-coloured ‘ Pain Bénit’—a row of old women seated 
in a village church, while a chorister distributes the consecrated 
loaves—is now in the Luxembourg; but perhaps his most 
characteristic and certainly his most pleasing picture is ‘ Dans 
la Foret,’—a group of woodcutters lingering over their noonday 
meal in the heart of the forest, to listen to the strains of a rustic 
violin. A more vigorous but less interesting artist, Alfred 
Roll, has depicted the different phases of artisan-life—the mason’s 
toil and the miner’s strike—in a series of large canvases, and 
has paid especial attention to effects of light and plein air. 
Raffaelli has made the district of the banlieue altogether his 
own; and reproduces in masterly fashion the. flat, monotonous 
country on the outskirts of Paris, and the sordid poverty of its 
inhabitants. Forain and Renouard share Degas’ taste for the 
ballet and the circus, and satirize Parisian society in something 
of his spirit; while Gervex has found a new sphere in the 
hospital and the ambulance, and set the fashion of paint- 
ing those pictures of surgical operations and suicides with 
which the Salon was deluged ten or twelve years ago. But 
whether Naturalists or Impressionists, whether followers of 


Manet or of Bastien-Lepage, the artists of that period all took 
their subjects from the same source. The one theme of their 
art was contemporary life in all its different phases, in the 
fields or on the boulevards, in the streets and in the salon, the 
theatre or the café chantant. Zola and Daudet reigned supreme 
in literature. The same spirit which had inspired ‘Le Ger- 


minal’ and ‘Le Nabab,’ ‘Une Page d’Amour’ or ‘ Madame 
Bovary,’ animated the Salons and studios of Paris. A reaction 
was inevitable. 

A day came when people began to tire of this perpetual 
reproduction of the things which they saw around them, of the 
gaiety and depravity, the elegance and frivolities, the vice and 
squalor which make up the life of a great city. They began to 
realize that the actual and material do not after all make up 
the whole of human life, and remembered that the soul has 
needs and yearnings of its own. Already, we are told, Zola 
belongs to the past. But in his latest works, the author of 
‘Lourdes’ and ‘ Pius ” has recognised belief in the supernatural 
as a power in human existence, an element which must be 
taken into account and reckoned with for good or ill. He has 
done more—he has himself acknowledged the bankruptcy of 
science and materialism. ‘Even to-day,’ he writes, ‘it must be 
admitted, science fails to calm either our yearning for justice, 

our 
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our desire for safety, or the everlasting hope of happiness after 
death.’ The wish to believe, the need of something more 
satisfying than barren materialism has laid hold of men’s hearts, 
and is apparent in that widespread revival of religious faith to 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison has lately drawn attention. The 
writings of Baudelaire and Verlaine, of Bourget and Huysmans, 
and the brothers De Goncourt bear witness to this new phase 
of thought. The influence of Wagner’s operas, of such English 
artists as Burne-Jones and Watts, has been strongly felt in 
cultured circles, and has found expression both in French music 
and painting. Once more imagination and fancy have claimed 
their natural rights. Once more the painter has sought to give 
utterance to the dreams and aspirations of the soul. Once 
more subjects taken from Greek myths and medieval poetry, 
Bible stories and legends of the Saints, are seen on the walls of 
the Salons. Tissot has given up painting fashionable women 
and Japanese parasols to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and paint the Life of Christ with its proper local sur- 
roundings. Cazin frames familiar scenes from Bible story in 
his dreamy landsca and Dagnan-Bouveret has left his 
peasant pictures for Madonnas and Christs, and has been daring 
enough to paint a Last Supper on a scale that rivals Leonardo’s 
work. Besnard, that able follower of Manet in his scientific 
researches, whose wall-paintings adorn so many public buildings 
in Paris, clothes his thoughts in the form of visions and 
allegories, and a tender mysticism pervades the conceptions of 
Ary Renan, of Henri Martin, and that popular painter of women, 
Aman-Jean. The Symbolists hold salons of their own where 
devout Catholics, who take the Gothic rose for their emblem, 
try to imitate the pre-Raphaelites, and the new school of erotic 
mysticism in literature finds its counterpart in the work of 
Félicien Rops or Ferdinand Khnopff. And alter being told 
for many years that the subject of a picture is of no importance, 
and that ideas have no place in art, the old heresy, we find, has 
come to life again, and once more ‘technique is nothing; but 
substance, thought, and style, these are everything. 

One important result of this revived idealism is the new 
impulse which has been given to decorative art. As in 
Wagner’s music-dramas all the arts are laid under contribution, 
so, it may be, in the future, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
will combine to form one great and harmonious whole. It is a 
branch of art that is capable of vast developments, and, as 
Dr. Muther suggests, may be destined to exercise an important 
influence on the coming age. Meanwhile there can be no 
doubt that mural painting is practised with greater success in 

France 
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France at the present time ;than in any other country. Artists 
of every school have lately been employed to decorate the 
Hotel de Ville, and have found a field worthy of their highest 
efforts in these noble halls and spacious corridors. Here the 
works of Naturalists and Idealists may be seen side by side,— 
L’Hermitte’s composition of ‘ Les Halles’ and Roll’s ‘ Les Joies 
de la Vie,’ Bonnat’s ceiling of Apollo driving his chariot on 
the clouds of heaven and Besnard’s vision of Light borne 
on the wings of space through the starry skies. An attentive 
study of these different experiments leaves us under the impres- 
sion that allegorical painting in which great and elemental 
truths are set forth in noble and rhythmical forms, is the most 
appropriate style of decoration for large spaces. The foremost 
representative of this branch of art in the present day, the 
master whose achievements in this direction entitle him to be 
called the creator of modern decorative painting, is Puvis de 
Chavannes, the illustrious President of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts. 

This distinguished artist, who is now upwards of seventy 
years of age, was born at Lyons in 1824, and early turned his 
attention to the decoration of private houses. The two canvases 
of War and Peace which adorn the Museum of Amiens were 
exhibited in the Salon of 1861. The allegory of the fruits and 
industries of Picardy, which bears the name of ‘ Ave, Picardia 
Nutrix,’ was added in 1865, and was afterwards followed by 
the ‘Ludus pro Patria,’ an idyllic composition of a village 
festival, where valiant youths hurl the lance and peasant 
maidens prepare the rustic feast in a meadow shaded by 
ancestral elms. During the last twenty years he has decorated 
the public buildings of Marseilles, of Poitiers, of Lyons and 
of Rouen, as well as the Panthéon, the Hétel de Ville, and the 
new Sorbonne of Paris, with a series of monumental works. 
The elements of his art are simple and noble, and the pale tints 
which he employs recall the frescoes of old Italian masters. 
But all the resources of modern art are brought to bear upon his 
subject. His finely-modelled figures are bathed in warm light 
and wrapt in a silvery atmosphere. The scenes he represents 
are set in beautiful landscapes, where clear streams wind 
through flowery meadows and shady groves or soft blue hills 
rise under golden skies. In the pastoral scenes of S, 
Geneviéve’s childhood, on the walls of the Panthéon, in the 
exquisite idylls of Summer and Winter which adorn the Hotel 
de Ville, the painter takes us back to Arcady and leaves us to 
dream enchanting dreams far away from this workaday world. 
But the ‘ Hémicycle’ of the Sorbonne is perhaps his greatest 
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triumph. It is the School of Athens of modern art, the work in 
which he comes nearest to the great frescoes of the Renaissance, 
Here the Virgin of the Sorbonne is throned im the meads of 
Parnassus, with all the Arts and Sciences to bear her company, 
and winged genii bearing laurel crowns at her side. All 
around her are troops of happy souls who rest in the shade of 
olive groves or stoop to drink of perennial waters from the 
stream of knowledge that flows at her feet. 

For some time past this great French master has been engaged 
u a series of canvases for the decoration of the Library of 

ton. He has already completed a large central subject of the 
Muses soaring into the air, to welcome the Genius of Light, as 
well as a number of smaller compositions representing different 
branches of ancient and modern learning. History and astro- 
nomy, dramatic and epic poetry, each has a place in the story. 
Homer, Virgil, and A®schylus are all here. On one side we see 
Plato among his disciples on the banks of Ilissus, summing up 
the eternal warfare between spirit and matter in the sentence, 
‘Man is a plant of heavenly, not of earthly growth.’ On the 
other, the triumphs of electricity and the word gliding through 
space are symbolised by two figures, the one in flowing white 
raiment, the other wrapt in sable robes, who float through the 
sky over mountain and vale, and flash their tidings of good 
and evil through the world. In these days when tricks of 
technical skill and manual dexterity frequently pass for genuine 
talent, and men of real genius too often drift into eccentricity 
and extravagance, it is hopeful to contemplate an art as pure 
and wholesome, as elevating and serene, as this of Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

The popularity of this master’s work and the influence which 
his example has had on the rising generation of artists may be 
seen in the large number of imitations of his style which have 
appeared in the last few Salons. Two other masters may be 
especially singled out as sharing this ascendency at the present 
time. Both of them reflect in a remarkable manner certain 
tendencies of contemporary thought, and the admiration which 
both of them excite among young artists proves that intellectual 
and spiritual qualities, more than any other, attract the youth 
of the day. One of these masters is Gustave Moreau, whom 
we sometimes hear described as the French Burne-Jones. If 
we cannot always recognise in his art the exquisite charm 
which marks the work of the poet-painter to whom we owe the 
Briar Rose and the Days of Creation, there are, it must be 
confessed, certain points in which the French idealist undoubt- 
edly resembles our English master, Like him, Moreau turns 
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away from the dulness and ugliness of ‘the present to the 
romance of the past. Like him, he is fascinated by the art of 
the early Renaissance and the spiritual charm of the old Greek 
myths. When, as long ago as 1864, his picture of Cidipus and 
the Sphinx appeared at the Salon, he was recognised by a few 
discerning critics as a new and intelligent interpreter of 
antiquity, and in this respect his work forms a connecting link 
between the Romantic painters and the Symbolists of the 
present day. Unfortunately the greater part of Moreau’s works 
are hidden away in private collections, and the single specimen 
which is to be found in a public gallery, the Orpheus of the 
Luxembourg, hardly gives an adequate idea of his varied and 
interesting art. 

His rich imagination, like that of the English painter to 
whom he has been compared, ranges over many regions, 
and draws inspiration from the shores of Ganges as well as 
from the streams of Parnassus, from the Iliad and from the 
Bible. Hercules and the Hydra, Jason and Medea, David 
and Buddha, Herod and Salome, all find a place in his pictures. 
He has shown us Helen in the bloom of her fatal beauty, 
looking down from the walls of Troy on the tents of 
Agamemnon, and Galatea slumbering in her coral caves. 
And, like Burne-Jones in this again, he seldom attempts to 

t violent action or passionate emotion, but contents 
himself with rendering what Baudelaire has called ‘the holy 
desires, the gracious melancholies, and the noble despairs which 
belong to the celestial regions of poetry and of pure beauty.’ 
He paints Prometheus, no longer in the agonies of his struggle 
with destiny, but calmly enduring his cruel fate, and awaiting 
the hour of deliverance with his face turned towards the eastern 
skies. And in his parable of the Triumph of Death, he repre- 
sents the young man, in the flower of his age, entering the dark 
realm of Hades with head erect and fearless step, while the 
pale goddess at the gates looks down upon her fntest victim 
without anger and without remorse. For many years Gustave 
Moreau led a life of profound seclusion. Huysmans, writing 
in 1881, describes him as a hermit who lived shut up in his 
cell, in the heart of Paris, where the tumult of the outer world 
could not reach his ears, and the tide of life beat in vain 
against the closed doors. But of late the hermit has left his 
cell, his influence has made itself felt among his fellows ; 
and no surer proof of the altered tendencies of French art could 
have been given than the appointment of Moreau as Professor 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, on the death of Delaunay in 1891. 

The third master who, at the present moment, shares 

the 
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the fickle breath of popular faveur with Puvis de Chavannes 
and Gustave Moreau, is Eugene Carriere. A much younger 
man than either of these, the painter of modern Madonnas, 
as De Goncourt has styled him, was born at Strasburg in 
1849, and did not seriously devote himself to painting until 
after the war with Germany, when he was taken prisoner and 
spent the time of his captivity in studying the old masters in 
the Dresden Gallery. Carriere married early, and lived at 
Vaugirard for the next five years, working strenuously at his 
art and using his wife and children as models, This prepara- 
tion fitted him for his future vocation as the painter of mother- 
hood; not, as De Goncourt points out, the calm Virgin- 
mother whom the old masters painted in the ages of faith, but 
the modern mother of a later and sadder day, whom we all 
know, full of cares and fears, clasping her little ones to her 
breast as if to shield them from harm, covering them with 
passionate kisses, keeping them as long as may be at her side, 
and following them to the last with anxious eyes and dim fore- 
bodings at her heart. Many are the versions which this 
master has given us of the loving, sorrowing mother, in her 
sleeping and waking hours, wholly absorbed in her devotion to 
her children, and haunted day and night by the same fear of 
parting and death. And in his pathetic picture—‘ La Mater- 
nité ’—in the Luxembourg, the whole story has been summed 
up, once for all. Another striking example of Carriére’s 
thoughtful and original style was the picture of ‘ Le Théatre de 
Belleville,’ which excited so much attention in the Salon two 
years ago. Here he takes us to the crowded gallery of a 
suburban theatre, and shows us the faces of the spectators, 
gathered as they are from the slums, all animated with the 
same impulse, watching every movement of the actors in the 
play, and listening with breathless interest to every word that 
drops from their lips. 

nlike Pavis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau, Carriére 
as a rule takes his subjects from contemporary life, but his 
vision is as individual as his thought. In sharp contrast to 
the plein-air masters, he always places the scene of his pic- 
tures in dusky interiors, where dimly-lighted forms move in 
an atmosphere of vaporous haze that lends its mysterious 
gloom to the solemnity of his thought. It is the Weltschmerz 
of modern times, the sense of an inevitable doom ever hang- 
ing over us, which is reflected in Carriere’s sombre and 
melancholy art, and in the language, obscure and dreamy 
as his painting, in which he explains their meaning. ‘So 
short,’ he writes, ‘ is the journey between the gates of birth “ 
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death that hardly has a man chosen the road he will follow, 
hardly has he learnt something of his own soul, than the great 
darkness overtakes him.’ Yet this painter of crepuscular 
pictures is a draughtsman of great ability, and his dimly- 
defined forms are remarkable for their solid and vigorous 
structure. He is a portrait-painter of no mean power; and 
in his portraits of the brothers De Goncourt, of Daudet, Ver- 
laine, and the other literary and artistic celebrities who were in 
the habit of meeting at the Grenier d’Auteuil, he has left us a 
valuable record of that brilliant circle. He possesses in a 
peculiar degree the faculty of seizing on the sitter’s personality 
and bringing the living, thinking being before us. And he 
always pays especial attention to the hands, which, in his 

inion, indicate the character of the man as much as the face. 
(H seemed to pump my very life out when he fixed his 

etrating gaze upon me, wrote Edouard de Goncourt, whom 
iére painted repeatedly during his lifetime and has lately 
represented on his death-bed, 

Such are some of the chief influences which are clearly 
marked in French art at the present time. But, side by side 
with these recent developments, the old traditions still hold 
their sway. M. Bonnat, the respected President of the ancient 
Société des Artistes Francais, maintains his position as the 
official portrait-painter of the Republic, and records the features 
of the leading men of the day in the same forcible but hard and 
dry style, without ever admitting us to a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with their personality. Cabanel, the head of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts during the Second Empire, who was long regarded as 
the leading representative of academic art, died a few years ago, 
but Bouguereau still holds fast to the old convention, and year 
by year exhibits nymphs and Madonnas modelled on the same 
— and described by Dr. Muther as a cross between the 

latea of Raphael and the wax figures in a hairdresser’s 
window. Lefebure and Henner follow his example with a 
more genuine artistic inspiration, and imitate the great Renais- 
sance masters in that somewhat mannered style of which Baudry, 
the decorator of the Opera-house, was the ablest exponent. 

Lastly, Ernest Meissonier, the veteran master who six 
years ago headed the secession of the younger and more 
independent artists from the Elysées to the Champ de Mars, 
has left us the singular example of a painter who for sixty 
years stood aloof from each successive movement of his times, 
and could say with truth that he had seen Classicists and 
Romanticists, Idealists and Naturalists, Impressionists and 
Symbolists all come and go, without moving an inch from the 


position 
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position which he had adopted from the first, Early in’ the, 
thirties he began to paint small rococo subjects, chiefly remark 
able for their delicacy of execution and elaborate imitation. of, 
santo comery costumes; and when in 1859 .he followed 
apoleon III. to Italy and became the military painter of the 
Second Empire, he adapted the same minute technique, to, his 
battle-pieces. And since after Solferino there were no more 
victories to record, he turned his attention to the campaigns of 
the First Empire, and found a congenial theme in the glories of 
Napoleon I. The industry and zeal which he brought’ to his 
and the laborious preparations which he bestowed upon 

his works have seldom equalled. He spent a fortune in 
buying old harness and armour and horses of the same race and 
colour as those that were formerly ridden by the Emperor and 
his staff, and studied the exact localities of the battles which he 
had to paint, on the spot; strewing baggage, and arms, and 
waggons about the field to produce the desired effect. But in 
spite of the immense amount of pains which he took and the 
accuracy with which he has reproduced each separate detail, his 
pictures must be considered rather as admirable historical 
illustrations than works of art. Every button on the uniforms 
of his officers, each hair in their horses’ manes is painted with 
the same care, but the faces lack expression and individuality, 


and there is little attempt to render movement or atmosphere, 
‘ All is iron, save the cuirasses,’ was Manet’s criticism of the 
Charge of Napoleon’s Cuirassiers, which is generally considered 
one of Meissonier’s greatest works. The interest of the subject, 
no doubt, goes far to Faye the extraordinary popularity of 


his battle-pieces, especially of the famous ‘1814, which’ was 
bought by M. Chauchard, a few years ago, for 850,000 francs,— 
a sum even r than that which the. same collector gave in 
1889 for Millet’s ‘ Angelus.’ The great Emperor, in his torn 
blue coat, with the pale worn face and set lips, riding his 
war-horse at the head of his tired staff, as he leads the remnants 
of his grande armée over the snowy plains of Champagne, is a 
memorable and etic figure which cannot fail to thrill the 
heart of every Frenchman. But signs are not wanting to show 
that the excessive admiration which Meissonier’s works at one 
time excited is already on the wane, and in future days he will 
probably be remembered chiefly as a ‘little master’ of rare 
skill and patience, whose rococo pictures and battle-pieces 
helped to bring about the transition from the past to the 


present, and who may justly claim to have been one of the 
pioneers of modern realism 


At the present time, perhaps the most striking feature of 
French 
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French painting is the great variety of style which is displayed 
under ‘ this terrible new régime of uncontrolled liberty that,’ 
in Geffroy’s words, ‘ gratifies the vanity of the present age,’ and 
bids fair to anticipate the blessed state of which the poet sings, 
where 


«Each for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as 
They Are!’ 


But the French genius has always shown a remarkable 
capacity for assimilating tendencies of the most opposite kind, 
and out of this seeming chaos we may confidently hope to see 
the art of the new century emerge with fresh youth and vigour. 
What is eccentric and extravagant in the painting of to-day will 
be forgotten. What is true and beautiful will endure. 

One thing is certain. There has been a great advance in 
actual craftsmanship during the last thirty years. The Paris- 
trained artist of to-day paints with a sureness of hand, a skill 
and completeness, the like of which has never been seen before. 
And there has been a corresponding advance in the critical 
knowledge and understanding of art, not only in France, but 
also, let us hope, in other countries as well. The artists have 
learnt to paint and the public has learnt to see. The eyes of 
this generation have been opened. We have been taught to 
find lovely visions of colour and atmosphere in the most unex- 
pected places and to look for beauty where we never dreamt to 
meet her; and we have learnt to form truer and more accurate 
judgments, and to recognise merit in the most varied and 
conflicting styles. All we ask is that a work of art should be 
the frnit of a genuine inspiration—in Goethe’s words, ‘the 
result of an inward, single, and independent conviction. Then, 
whether born of untutored instinct or the offspring of a cultured 
mind, it cannot fail to be complete and living.’ The formula 
is wide and far-reaching. It embraces all schools and every 
variety of art. It justifies the landscape-painters of 1830 and 
the Impressionists of 1880, It includes Millet and Courbet, 
Manet and Corot, Delacroix and Puvis de Chavannes. 








( 890 ) 


Art. V.—The Jerningham Letters (1780-1843). Edited, with 
Notes, by rton Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With Portraits, 
Two Vols. ndon, 1896. 


W®* are prepared to welcome a book of this kind on the 

general principle which guided Eugénie de Guérin’s 
pleasure on receiving a letter: ‘Je signale toujours une lettre 
comme l’arrivée d’un ami’; and we fully enter into the quaint 
fascination suggested by the operation, which the editor styles 
‘ the recall into being of a mind-life’ through the perusal of old 
letters. 

Mr. Egerton Castle has made a dexterous lunge into the 
sixteen volumes of ‘old-world missives’ confided to his 
chivalry by an elderly friend of his own, and we recognise the 
merit of his noteworthy introduction. Yet we cannot disguise 
a fear that this highly entertaining correspondence, so intimate 
in its character, so long preserved with such loving respect, 
and never aiming at more than an affectionate exchange of 
thoughts and criticisms to rejoice or interest the absent, should 
have remained a treasured heirloom in the family of the lady 
who had the honour of possessing them. 

Be this as it may, a correspondence embracing a period which 
includes the dawn of the French Revolution and the early days 
of the Victorian era, the collapse of the old ideas and the 
growth of the modern notions of freedom, must, however 
superficial, necessarily prove of interest for its contemporary 
appreciation of the great events and persons that made up the 
stirring history of a momentous crisis. The position of the 
correspondents naturally adds to the value of these apprecia- 
tions. Frances Dillon, daughter of the 11th Viscount Dillon, 
and wife of Sir William Jerningham, Bart., of Cossey, Norfolk, 
was the niece of the Archbishop of Narbonne, ‘Primat des 
Gaules; she was also the sister of General Arthur Dillon, 
guillotined under Robespierre, and aunt of Madame Bertrand, 
the wife of General Bertrand, who remained to the last the friend 
of Napoleon I., and the only woman who had the courage to 
accompany her husband and the fallen Emperor to Elba and to 
St. Helena. Lady Jerningham’s daughter, Charlotte Lady Bed- 
ingfeld, became the personal and trusted friend of, and Lady 
of the Bedchamber to, Queen Adelaide. Her son, ‘ Edward the 
dear,’ was the confidant of Daniel O’Connell, of the exiled 
royalties of France, of that unfortunate daughter of Louis XVI., 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme, of Lafayette, and of Lally-Tollendal. 
Her husband, Sir William Jerningham, though he preferred 
‘ planting Scotch firs at Cossey’ to the attractions of Vermills, 
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had served in the Chevau-légers de la maison de Louis XV., and 
was the descendant of Viscount Stafford, ‘ the notable victim of 
the infamous Titus Oates scheme.’ From the members of such 
a family we have the right to expect a good deal. Can we say 
that with such promising prospects the supply is adequate to 
the demand? From the particular point of history, perhaps 
not ; and though the editor warns us in his introduction that 
‘the period is of particular interest in itself as seen in glimpses 
through the items of letter news,’ it is just for this very reason 
that we wish the glimpses had been less fitful. 

But when we have said this, we have said all, for there are 
very few recent publications which can constitute such pleasant 
reading. The very tone of the letters is exhilarating. Unlike 
the sugared effusions of Albert and Alexandrine de la Fer- 
ronays ; unlike the gloomy, though very able lucubrations of 
Maurice de Guérin ; or, indeed, unlike the over-pious fancies of 
Madame Swetchine, the present letters, principally addressed 
by Lady Jerningham to her daughter, Charlotte Lady Beding- 
feld, and to each of them by their immediate relations, breathe 
an atmosphere of healthy directness, wholesome wit, and sober 
tenderness, which is refreshing and bracing. Sometimes, in 
the unconscious charm of their simplicity, they almost attain to 
literary merit. 

Of the glimpses into the past which these letters afford, not 
the least interesting is that of the education which, in the 
second half of the last century, was given to the daughters of 
the Catholic families of standing in England, and of the position 
which those families themselves held in the society of their 
own country and at Court. Though the wearying struggle for 
telief from disabilities imposed by penal statutes, as the 
editor remarks, ‘ reappears like a continuous thread throughout 
the canvas of these letters,’ there is no evidence that society as 
such entertained any prejudices of religion at all; or that at 
Court the standing of Catholics was in any way affected by 
their creed. On the contrary, both Sir William and Lady 
Jerningham were much esteemed by George III. and his 
queen ; the ‘ Poet’ Jerningham, Sir William’s brother, was one 
of the intimate friends of the Prince of Wales and of the 
principal beaux of the day, ‘going gently down the hill 
together, though I think old Time has got upon a race-horse.’ 
As wives, Catholic ladies even seemed, so the Poet tells his 
niece, to be ‘ the fashion’ :— 

‘Miss Barbara Webb, d* to Sir John Webb and to a pretty Lady 
Webb, has married the Earl of Shaftesbury, a Protestant. She is a 
Catholic, was brought up at the English nuns at Louvain and after- 
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wards at Port Royal in Paris. She is 24 and reckoned pretty: her 
father can give her a very large fortune, if he choses it. What has 
brought on this match, I can’t tell. I think the Catholic ladies seem 
to be in fashion.’ 

The French convents were supposed to be ‘ fashioning’ esta- 
blishments, where manners and dancing, music and singing 
were taught primarily, as the necessary accomplishments which 
a young lady of good family must possess before she could be 
declared fit to make her appearance in the world or to marry. 
To the practical mind of an English mother there seemed, 
indeed, to be too much dancing and music. Writing to her 
daughter in 1786, Lady Jerningham desires 


‘that Geography and Italian Masters may be employed, the dancing 
to be no more doubled, and even I think that two lessons of dancing 
a week would be sufficient at present. gPerhaps you could drop a 
lesson also of your music master, and so only take two singing lessons 
a week, as you have harp and harpischord besides, I think it would 
be sufficient.’ 


The Memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne have given us an 
insight into the habits of fashionable convents, such as |’Abbaye 
aux Bois, Panthemont, the Blue Nuns, or the Ursulines. Lady 
Jerningham shows that they were also costly establishments :— 


‘Upon the whole I see that your expense must be 200I. a year; 
and as I hope my pretty girl takes pains to improve, it is in my opinion 
money excellently well laid out. I have told her (the Mére Générale) 
that my pretty girl’s “Menus Plaisirs” must change into a guinea a 
month, Mdlle. Dacier may, upon your liking her and giving her so 
good a character, rest assured of remaining with you.’ 


Besides the 200/. a year paid for her schooling, her pocket- 
money of a guinea a month, and the maid attached to her 
person, Miss Jerningham had a plentiful wardrobe. 


‘If there is anything in clothes, writes her mother, ‘that you 
want, you must ask her to get it for you. I will not have my little 
girl deprived of anything that can be comfortable.’ 


So large an expenditure would no doubt be only just enough to 
place a girl on an equality with les demoiselles de ité, who 
irequented these fashionable convents before the Revolution ; 
but, at the present day, it might be considered extravagant. 
The choice of such a ‘fashioning’ place was an important 
matter both with parents and their children. Writing about 
her step-niece, Mdlle. de la Touche, afterwards Duchess of 
Fitz-James and daughter of General Dillon’s second wife, 
Lady Jerningham says :— BS 
‘$ 
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‘She has already been at the Abbaye de Montmartre, but did not 
like it. My brother wishes for the Blue Nuns, his wife for the 
Ursulines, and the girl for the Abbaye aux Bois. I recommended 
the first, that she might learn to speak English.’ 


La Duchesse de Gontaut in her Memoirs gives an amusing 
account of the way in which, from these fashionable resorts, a 
girl was often married without even setting eyes on her husband 
or exchanging a word with him. The ‘Mémoires d’une In- 
connue’ relate how the Inconnue met a friend about to become 
a mother; on asking after her absent husband, the friend 
replied that she did not know where he was, and indeed was 
not sure of recognising him in the street if she met him. ‘Que 
voulez-vous ? on m’a mariée si vite; je l’ai & peine vu: enfin il 
est douteux que je le reconnaisse. ‘Je vous conseille au 
moins d’en avoir un portrait,’ advised the Inconnue. The 
friend was Madame de Saligny, afterwards Madame Decres, 
wife of Napoleon’s valiant Minister of Marine, and the ‘In- 
connue’ Madame de Cavaignac, wife of the Regicide and 
mother of the General. 

Lady Jerningham was herself educated at the fashionable 
convent of Panthemont, her husband at Plessis near Versailles ; 
her brothers were in the family regiment of Dillon in the 
French service; her brothers-in-law were serving in France 
and in Austria. Hence it is not surprising that, with advan- 
tages of high birth in their own country and great connexions 
in France, the Jerninghams should at the Revolution have 

oved a natural link between the French émigrés and to 

nglish people. Their hospitable houses in London or in 
Norfolk became havens of rest for those exiled Frenchmen who 
desired the restoration of the Bourbons. Their homes were 
also the great Catholic centre, at which measures were devised 
for the removal of those religious disabilities which pressed so 
hardly and so unreasonably upon some of the oldest and most 
loyal families in England. Nor, judging by her superior 
intellect, is it to be wondered at that Lady Jerningham should 
have been styled ‘Her Catholic Majesty’ by the crowd that 
thronged the house which, after the death of her husband, she 
occupied in Bolton Row. 

Besides Lady Jerningham and Lady Bedingfeld, who are the 
principal dramatis persone in the development of a family life 
which these letters depict; other interesting and eccentric 

deserve a word of mention. 

The Chevalier Jerningham, Sir William’s brother, appears as 
a polished Frenchman, who does not even condescend to write 
in English, but who prides himself on his English relations and 

252 descent. 
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descent. His letters indicate a shrewd insight into things, and 
show an enormously wide acquaintance among the notable 
persons of the period. His account of the death of Madame 
de Lafayette is in itself a fine tribute to the memory of a 
courageous woman, However eccentric he may appear, he is 
not so much so as his brother Edward, whom Lord Mulgrave 
called ‘the pink and white t,’ because, writes Madame 
d’Arblay, ‘not only his cheek but his coat is pink.’ He 
was also the friend of Lord Carlisle, whom Lord Byron called 
the Maecenas of Mr. Jerningham, and the ‘mighty delicate 
gentleman ’ of Madame d’Arblay. 

But of the whole family the Archbishop of Narbonne is 
perhaps the most curious study. He indeed deserves special 
notice. None of the émigrés was more representative of the old 
régime, or less affected by the great changes in the world of 
thought which the French Revolution had brought about, than 
this uncle of Lady Jerningham. Though British by birth, he and 
his brothers had spent their lives in France, and in their several 
Paton had been equally soy ere But the Abbé Dillon, 

ommander of the St. Esprit, President of the States of Lan- 
guedoc, and twice President of the clergy of France, was a 
prelate without bigotry, a courtier without fear, and a gentleman 
of splendid habits without any knowledge of the value of 
money, and perhaps on all these counts was the most renowned 
of a renowned family. 


‘“T hear,” said Louis XV., “that the men of your brother's 
regiment give a good deal of trouble.” 

** So do I, Sire. I am told that your Majesty’s enemies always 
find them inconveniently troublesome.” 

‘“ Monseigneur,” said Louis XVI., “it is said you have great 
debts?” 

*«T shall direct my steward, your Majesty, to enquire into the 
matter.” 

‘“ But I am also told, Monseigneur, that you hunt: is it not a bad 
example for your clergy ?” 

*« Well, Sire, for them it would be undoubtedly a grave fault to 
go hunting : but for me it is only a taste I have inherited from my 
ancestors.” ’ 


As the editor remarks, the Archbishop was not a prelate 
who was likely to submit to taking the oath required by the 
Republic. In 1793 he emigrated, dying in London at the 
age of eighty-five, on the 5th of July, 1806. In December 
1804, Lady Jerningham writes from Cossey :— 

‘ Yesterday about one o’clock came our good uncle the Archbishop, 
with his valet de chambre and the Abbé Racquin. He as 
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Thetford to Norwich and on here, arrived in amazing good spirits, 
extremely pleased with the entry, the house, his room, and every 
one here; was uncommonly pleasant the whole day and till past 
eleven at night: after supper repeated some harangues of his com- 

ition—one in i on the abuse of what is called li < 
T fe he will feel a little the coming 114 miles (he was ninety). 
He ran away from London unknown to his Société, and says he 
was tired of the remonstrances he knew his project would draw 
upon him.’ 


Little more than a year later he was taken ill, and almost his 
last words were: ‘ La volonté de Dieu soit faite ; il m’a donné 
une longue vie, et il est le Maitre de la faire finir.” The courage 
of the Dillons did not fail the priest any more than the 
soldier. 

Arthur Dillon, the Jeau Dillon, the father of the brave 
Madame Bertrand, could be courteous even on the steps of the 

illotine. A terrified woman, the beautiful widow of Camille 

moulins, shuddering on hearing her name called by 
Sanson, the executioner, turned to the General and exclaimed : 
‘Je vous en prie, M. de Dillon, passez avant moi.’ The 
General replied, ‘ Je n’ai rien & refuser & une dame,’ mounted 
the steps, called out in his clear voice, ‘ Vive le roi,’ and went 
to his account. 

London, Paris, Brussels are the scenes where the action of 
these letters is laid. With such correspondents, we may rely 
on genuine appreciations, humorous criticisms, and sound 
judgments. Let us then rejoice with the editor in the 
temporary ‘recall into life’ of these correspondents, and ask 
them all they know of such household names as Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Siddons, William Pitt, Sheridan, Lord Thurlow, Lamb, 
Louis XVIII., Napoleon I., and Wellington. 

It is carrying us far back when we hear from the Archbishop 
of Narbonne, that, when he was eighteen, he knew an old man 
who remembered Cromwell; and that ‘Lady Charlotte Rad- 
cliffe, daughter of the late Earl of Derwentwater who was 
beheaded in 1746, came and dined with us, and I went to the 
play with her.’ It is a humiliating commentary on fame to 
read the casual incidental mention of the death of Dr. Johnson: 
*I read in the papers that Dr. Johnson, who wrote the Dictionary, 
the Rambler, the Poets’ lives, &c., is dead.’ We envy the 
privileges of previous generations, when we read of the 
taciturn Pitt watching the splendid acting of Mrs. Siddons, 
though probably, had the writer been a man, he would have 
been more attracted by the beauty of the actress than by the 
genius of the statesman :— 
‘I went 
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‘I went to the play to see Mrs. Siddons, who performed her grand 

were Isabella in the Fatal Marriage. We had the stage box., 

Siddons is a very handsome woman, and acts with a great deal. 

of feeling. Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, was in our box, which was 
a greater treat to my curiosity than the actress.’ 


Yet Pitt’s silence was rather companionable than freezing :— 

‘Charles Dillon talked to me a good deal of his deceased patron, 
Mr. Pitt. He has many letters from him, for they were a whole 
winter téte-a-téte at Dover, with the volunteers. He says that nobody 
could be more easy and cheerful than Mr. Pitt was, alone with him; 
but that his sister-in-law, Lady Chatham, could not bear him. 
I suppose she wanted more from him as Minister than he thought 
roy to grant, for Lord Chatham has totally ruined himself by 
play.’ 

The remark, ‘cheerful when alone, reminds one of the 
Duchesse de Gontaut’s reference to Pitt, as ‘ froid, silencieux, 
mais écoutant avec bienveillance, aimant beaucoup a entendre 
parler francais.’ Pitt had at least the charm of being a good 
listener, and it was perhaps for this reason that the Duchess 
‘ préférait la société tranquille et solide de M. Pitt a celle, bien 
spirituelle sans doute, de M. Sheridan.’ 

Of Sheridan it is interesting to read in a letter of Edward 
Jerningham the younger, dated Stafford, 4th October, 1812, 
that 


‘an unexpected opposition to Sheridan in this town has flung him 
entirely upon the strength of our interest. I am straining every 
nerve for him. I have declared open hostility against every tenant 
who holds, and against every man who expects to hold, land, and who 
opposes Sheridan. I think by great personal exertion I can muster 
near one hundred votes, which will decide the balance in our favour. 
Sheridan himself expects to be brought in entirely through our 
interest, and despairs otherwise ; he has two formidable opponents.’ 


Notwithstanding these efforts, the opponents proved too 
formidable for the witty man, of whom the following anecdote 
is told again in these letters :— 


‘ Kelly, the musician, who is supposed to steal a great deal from 
other authors, told Sheridan that he was going to commence wine- 
merchant as well as music-seller, but was at a loss for a pro 
inscription to put over his door. “ Why,” says Sheridan, “ nothing 
is so easy; put: Kelly, importer of music and composer of wine.”’ 

To Lord Thurlow, whom Lady Jerningham calls ‘in general 
a very rough sort of gentleman, and who was known at Court 
as ‘ Gruffy,’ an allusion occurs in the following description of 
the Court which George 1V., when Prince of Wales, held at 
Brighton in 1806 :— 

* About 
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‘About 8 o'clock I had a note from her (Mrs. Fitzherbert), 
saying that she was ordered by the Prince to desire we would go that 
evening to the Pavilion; so we put ourselves in proper attire, and 
went at 10 o'clock, the usual hour. But the Prince having dined at 
Lord Berkeley’s, with all his set, we found him alone returned, with a 
Major Bloomfield, who is always in attendance upon him. When 
the door of the long Chinese room opened, and I saw him and the 
Major solus at the other end, I stopped a minute, uncertain whether 
to enter. He called out ‘‘ Come in,” and then ran down the room to 
make excuses for the peremptory order, saying he did not know who 
was at the door. He then welcomed us all four, and it is really not 
to be described how amiably polite and fascinating his manners are, 
on his own ground: the most. finished civility, joined to the utmost 
degree of good-natured affability. 

‘He was sitting by a piano when we first entered, which he said 
was lately arrived, and wanted to know if it was a good one: desired 
Emily would try it, then brought me a chair, insisted on my sitting 
down and not to mind his moving about. Emily played and he was 
much pleased. We were above a quarter of an hour thus en société, 
and then arrived Mrs. Fitzherbert. Before she arrived he'said to me, 
“So you have had old Gruffy at dinner. How is he?” I had 
mentioned to Mrs. Fitzherbert that we expected him. He then 
entered into conversation like anyone else, excepting with infinitely 
more fascinating ease about him.’ 


The ‘ fascinating ease’ of the Prince of Wales is a favourite 
theme of Lady Jerningham, and his admiration of her daughter- 


in-law’s playing no doubt helped to stimulate the affection she 
had for royalties. 


‘Edward went on Tuesday to the Prince’s Levee with Lord Dillon, 
and was very graciously received. The Prince enquired if Emily 
played as well as ever on the piano . . . You may know that I have 
@ foible for the Princes of the earth.’ 


In 1811 another royal personage engaged the attention and 
commanded the admiration of Lady Jerningham :— 


‘I received yesterday a printed card saying, Madame de Haeckel, 
by command of H.R.H. the Duchess of Brunswick, desires the 
company of Lady J. to dinner at 5 o’clock on Tuesday, April 2. 
My answer was oui. I hear that Monsieur (afterwards Charles X.) 
and the Duc de Berri are to dine there.’ 


Having sat next to ‘Monsieur ’ at dinner, the‘ foible’ increased. 
‘Monsieur, to whom I am particularly partial: nothing can look 
more good-natured and at the same time more dignified,’ The 
sentiment is somewhat explained by maternal pride, ‘The 
Archbishop finds Edward like Monsieur; I believe that is why 
I am so partial to Monsieur.’ But the admiration was shared 

by 
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by all the family, and in 1814 Lady Jerningham rejoices that 
her son Edward has had a part in the good reception of 
Monsieur in France :— 


‘ Edward has really had a great share in all this remue ménage by 
having paragraphs put in the papers and advocating their cause at 
all times. was yesterday quite wild, and went off to the Prince 
Condé’s to enjoy their pleasure, and enhance'it by the public report 
that Monsieur was received at Vesoul comme le bon Dieu.’ 


’ March 23, 1814:— 


‘We are all here most joyously wound up: Edward and Emily 
went off yesterday with Lady Mary and Mr. Arundel to see the good 
King’s landing.’ 

May 14:— 

‘My dear Edward is returned. They travelled as beens to the 
king’s avant garde. Standing at Amiens by Mdme. de La Tour du 
Pin, the King said, “‘ Madame, vous avez un cousin germain qui m’a 
bien servi,”’ 

All this enthusiasm, however, was destined to cool, though 
the Comte de la Chatre brought Edward the dear 


‘a magnificent present from the good King Louis XVIII., a most 
magnificent oval gold box, with the King’s picture upon it, set 
round with very fine diamonds. It is supposed to be a box of above 
1,000/. value.’ 


For she recognises that ‘it is a difficult task which he, 
Louis XVIII., has to undertake. The French require a rod of 
iron—not the nobility, but the bustling avocats and hommes de 
lettres, who sup that resistance implies ability.’ 

A curious circumstance is that the Madame de La Tour du 
Pin above mentioned, who was devoted to Louis XVIII., was 
sister to Madame Bertrand, devoted to Napoleon I. Lady 
Jerningham alludes to this pathetically in 1815 :— 


‘ How sad it is that my poor brother Arthur’s daughters must be 
one or the other victims of the present struggle!’ 


And again in the same year :— 


‘Madame de La Tour du Pin and my poor niece Bertrand are like 
the disappearing figures of a weather-glass. Mme. de La Tour du 
Pin is again got to fine, and the other poor thing retiring to St. 
Helena. There was a talk of Dumbarton Castle, but I am afraid 
St. Helena is the place, and yet it is certainly a more exposed place 
for Bonaparte to use his witchcraft from than a castle in Scotland . . . 

‘You will have seen in the paper about poor Madame Bertrand. 
It was, I suppose, from the agony she was in, at knowing ow 
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husband was to be given up; and indeed I think it very hard that he 
should, as all think he is the most honest of all the French. Indeed, 
when Fouché, the regicide, is the Minister of Louis X VIII., honesty 
may be of no avail. . . . 

‘I feel a compassion of Bonaparte. He was seen several times 
walking with little Bertrand on the ship. Mme. B. will, I fear, go 
out of her senses. They all thought to find a secure haven in 
England, and I do think that having been brought to the coast they 
ought only to be ordered from landing, but not carried to 
destruction.’ 


Lady Jerningham had written but a short time before :— 

‘There were great hopes of preventing this dreadful man’s arrival 
in Paris. He is really, as Madame de Staal characterised him, 
Robespierre & cheval, and there is reason to fear he will act the part.’ 


If one niece could by her misfortunes make Lady Jerningham 
sorry for the ‘dreadful man,’ whom in one letter she says ‘ is 
possessed of an evil genius that makes him tower in enormity 
over the age he lives in,’ her other niece, ‘ chassée de France une 
troisieme fois,’ seemed in her misfortunes to justify the appella- 
tion bestowed. Mr. Castle, on giving a letter dated Brussels, 
1815, and signed D. L. C., has made a mistake, as it seems to 
us, in attributing it to Madame de Chatillon. It is evidently 
one from Lady Bedingfeld’s cousin, Madame de La Tour du 
Pin, and the mistake probably arises from his having taken a 
G for a C in the MS., and from not recollecting that French 
ladies always sign their maiden name before their married 
name. Thus, D. L. G. would stand for Dillon, La Tour du 
Pin Gouvernet; and this is the more apparent that in the 
letter the writer refers to her husband, who was one of the four 
French Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Vienna. 

Referring to Waterloo, Lady Jerningham exclaims, on 
June 23 :-— 

‘What a melancholy victory we have gained, by the loss of so 
many considerable officers! . . . We cannot doubt that the Duke of 
Wellington and Blucher will make a splendid page in history.’ 


On July 22 comes a graphic description of Brussels during and 
after the battle of Waterloo, by the same D. L. C.:— 
‘ Jamais rien ne pourra vous donner une idée d’une ville de 70,000 


personnes saisie d'une terreur panique et voulant s’enfuir toute 
entiére.’ 


A tribute to the Duke of Wellington from a Frenchwoman, 

even though she have English blood, is ever pleasing to read :— 

*M. de la T. du P. desires me to go to Paris. I have no pleasure 

in going there, and I only anticipate that of again seeing our yo 
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and admirable Duke of Wellington, whom I have not seen since the 
eve of the great battle. My husband spent an hour with him the 
day after, and the Duke told him he had. purchased at too heavy a 
price the glory of saving France: the victory-had cost’ him all those 
whom he loved, those who possessed the secrets of his soul, and that 
he did not wish any more renown at such a cost. How one loves 
such goodness in so great a man!’ 


While one sister was writing thus, the other from ‘ on board 
the Bellerophon, 7th of August, 1815,’ was informing her cousin 
Lord Dillon that she was 


‘la plus malheureuse des femmes, Donnez-moi des nouvelles de ma 
pauvre mére ; présentez mes respects 4 ma tante Jerningham. Je 
vous prie d’envoyer 4 S* Héléne pour le Général Montholon un 
piano avec la clef et un peu de musique des chansons frangaises et 
des airs italiens pour une voix de femme, mezzo-soprano. ivez- 
moi quelque fois dans ma prison. Nous partons pour 8° Héléne; 
nous y passerons un an. 


Meanwhile Lady Jerningham, who had no sympathies with 
Republicans and thought whatever her ‘dear Edward’ chose 
to think, was becoming alarmed at the non-appearance of 
the Millennium which was to inaugurate the restoration of 
Louis XVIII, on the throne of his ancestors. 

She had derived some hopes from the King’s utterances, but 
was dismayed by the choice of his councillors. 


‘ The little pious Duchess ise Angontione) has ambition blended in 
her composition. The poor King, who is half distracted with various 
feelings, said to her at Ghent, expressing his difficulties: “Je suis 
Roi, je suis le pére de mes sujets, mais je ne puis oublier que j étais 
frére.” Alluding to Fouché’s being pressed upon him as the only 
resource (though a regicide), she answered, “ Sire, il faut étre Roi.” 
This was M* de Luppé’s history, and she said, “C’est superbe!” I 
could not help replying, “ C’est romain!” But I own it appears to 
me too much to receive even good from one who voted 
Louis XVI.’s death. The end will be Fouché and Talleyrand 
destroying one another.’ 


Again :— 

‘ Edward is dreadfully disturbed about the poor French King. It 
is certainly inconceivable that he should have for Ministers a fallen 
bishop, a regicide Pére de l’Oratoire, and the Abbé Louis, who is 
selling the remaining Church lands.’ 

And further : 


‘ The triumph of the bad over the loyal remains of the nobility is 
very distressing. Edward is in the most anxious disco ent, 
more so than any of the natives. . . . He writes me word the 
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picture of Louis (which he has framed and put up) is to be taken 
down immediately if Carnot is Minister.’ 


With all her kindness of heart and clever insight into men 
and things, the good old lady was not able to realize or com- 
reer the volatile, intelligent, and capricious genius of a 

renchman. Her daughter-in-law, the wife of her eldest son, 
was soon to make her comprehend it in a series of letters from 
Paris, in which she reveals the ingratitude of those who had 
received most: kindness in the days of their exile at the hands 
of Lady Jerningham and her family, the Court excepted. 

*You would feel surprised at the coldness of those one would 
suppose would have felt differently.’ 

' These letters affected the stout old lady but little ; for shortly 

after this she, as it were, made her bow to the whole golden 
book of France, to interest herself only in the events of 
moment to her own people and her own country. 


In May 1817 she writes :— 


~*I was yesterday so hurried, expecting a numerous company of 
Irish conspirators at dinner and an assemblage of more people in the 
evening, that I felt as if I could not have sufficient leisure to enjoy 
the pleasure of conversing with you. 

‘The dinner was in honour of two Irish bishops. They came 
from Rome, and are here as delegates for the Emancipation. .. . 
On May 9 Mr. Grattan begins the Catholic business. ... We are 
all elated with the expectation.’ 


It is interesting to remember that the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation, thus begun in earnest, was, as has been said by 
an English historian, Mr. Gardiner, the ‘ result of the spread of 
one of the principles which had actuated the French Revolu- 
tionists of 1789, the principle that religious opinions ought not 
to be a bar to the exercise of civil or political rights,’ and that 
Lady Jerningham’s house in Bolton Row, the home of the 
exiled Legitimists of France, was also the great rallying-centre 
where the ‘conspirators’ for the triumph of this Republican 
doctrine mostly met. Nor is it less interesting to note the 
results in her own family of the subsequent triumph of this 
same revolutionary principle. Though the Catholic Associa- 
tion, of which her son Edward was the first Secretary, was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1825, it carried its point in 
1828. Within the next fifty years, Lady Jerningham’s eldest 
grandson was three times elected member for Pontefract, and 
the descendant of her great grandson, Sir Hubert, had been 
returned for Berwick. 

We have no room in this rapid general survey of what is 

decidedly 
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decidedly most fascinating reading, to dwell on the pathetic 
endings of Sir William and of Lady Jerningham ; or the still 
more touching deaths, in adjoining rooms and at a month’s 
interval, of Edward ‘the dear, and of his ‘St. Cecilia’ wife, 
Emily, in the freshness of years; or indeed on the sad record 
of Lady Bedingfield’s bereavements, which give a melancholy, 
though powerful charm to these volumes. But we may com- 
bi to the notice of the distinguished historian of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, a letter of Dr. Jerningham 
from Tunbridge Wells, dated 1717, which Lady Jerningham 
quotes with relish in 1818, and cull a few anecdotes from the 
general context :— 


‘The Duke and Duchess of Marlboro’ are here. The Duke walks 
about, but never utters a word. The Duchess plays on the walk, 


but whether she wins or loses, never rises from her seat without 
“ G— d—n” you.’ 


If the words attributed to Henri IV. of France, ‘ Paris vaut 
bien une messe,’ are not mock pearls of history, here is a state- 
ment which shows that a seat in the House of Commons could 
influence religious scruples in England :— 


‘Lord Rocksavage (alias Malpas) is strongly pressed by an over- 


leaning towards Methodism. Mr. Wilberforce has got hold of him. 
Lady Cholmondeley wishes him ‘to remain a Catholic rather than 
turn Methodist ; but Lord Cholmondeley says he prefers the religion 
that will allow of a seat in Parliament and of being in office.’ 


The following is a letter addressed by Joseph Price, for many 
years butler in the Jerningham family, but previously butler to 
a Miss Wilkes, who had invited the Archbishop of Narbonne 
and several other ecclesiastics to dinner, and who died before 
the party could be given :— 
*Most Venzras.e Lorn, 

‘The excellent Miss Wilkes became Immortal this morning at 


two o'clock. This happy change took place, after having been ill 
about an hour and a half.’ 


We said at the outset that the glimpses of historical events 
are but fitful. In the meagreness of their allusions they 
remind us of Talleyrand’s despatch announcing the battle of 
Trafalgar to Napoleon, ‘J’ai de mauvaises nouvelles de 
YAmiral Villeneuve. Le génie de la France était en 
Allemagne.’ But great men are very small as a rule in the 
eyes of their contemporaries, Is it not Lady Burghersh who, 
in one of her letters to her family, dated Vienna, 1814, enquires 
with amazement, ‘ How can you ask who is Prince Metternich? 

I thought 
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I thought everybody knew the fame of so great a person, who 
is and has been for years the mainspring of all that passes on 
the Continent.’ 

In hints on social life they are far richer. A side-light upon 
the manners of the day is, for example, afforded in a letter 
of Lady Jerningham to her daughter in 1786 :— 


‘Mrs. Fitzherbert is married to the Prince of Wales: it is a very 
hazardous undertaking, as there are two Acts of Parliament against 
the validity of such an alliance, her being a subject and her being a 
Catholic. She has taken a box to herself at the opera, a thing which 
no lady but the Duchess of Cumberland ever did; a hundred guineas 
a year! Do you remember seeing her when she was the widow 
Weld? She came to see me one morning in Charles Street, and you 
found her face too fat.’ 


Ten years later, Lady Mary Stuart gives Charlotte Beding- 
feld the account of the wedding which she witnessed of the 
Prince to Caroline of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, on which 
occasion ‘a whole coach full of cake was sent about from 
Charlton House to-day.’ This marriage did not prove more 
auspicious than that of Caroline’s aunt, Charlotte Christine 
Sophie of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, the discarded and ill-treated 
wife of Alexis, son of Peter the Great. The Wolfenbiittels 
appear to have been born unfortunate, and Lady Jerningham 
seems to have rightly deemed Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage to 
be a very hazardous undertaking. 

One of the characteristics of the Jerninghams, notwithstand- 
ing their numerous ties with France, probably due more to 
their faith than to other considerations, seems to have been a 
great attachment to their mother country and a great pride in 
their old descent. Every family is not descended from three 
martyrs, and, as Jean Jacques has said, ‘S’il est un orgueil 
excusable apres celui du mérite personnel, c’est celui de la 
naissance.’ If, however, there be a good deal of this kind of 

ride in these letters, one likes to read the letters of Eliza 
Dstoghem, a nun in France and refugee in England, who 
informs her relatives that they should be ‘in no pain about 
the French landing in England, for they may as well pretend 
to land in balloons in the moon ; and that England is destined 
to humble those plunderers and destroyers of humanity.’ 

Writing of the attempt on the life of George III. by Had- 
field, the maniac, at Drury Lane, Lady Jerningham says: 
* You will see by the papers what a horrid attempt was twice 
made upon our poor good King yesterday. He behaved with 
his usual courage and disregard of his personal safety.’ 
Sheridan appears to have remonstrated with the King on his 
having 
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having unnecessarily exposed himself, when the King said with 
a smile, ‘Oh, I should have been quite ashamed of myself had 
I remained behind.’ 

Of Princess Charlotte, the daughter of the Regent, who was 
betrothed to the Prince of Orange, the following story may 
confirm the fact of the distaste with which a possible marriage 
was contemplated by the persons concerned :— 


‘Princess Charlotte, who seems not to be in a hurry for her 
nuptials, was reminded a few days since by the Prince sending her a 
list he had made of the personages who should be present: the 
Princess of Wales was left out. Mademoiselle sent the Regent back 
his paper, with the Prince of Orange struck out. I think it is 


com 


The accounts of the French Court at Gorfield, at Wanstead, 
and at Hartwell fill many letters, and are interesting, Here is 
one of the Royal Family at Gorfield :-— 


‘ The Queen (consort of Louis XVIII.) walks about half doubled, 
with her arms akimbo, elbows out, and when sitting is doubled in 
two, with her hands holding her knees, a tabouret under her feet. 
Thus she is placed, hapa - at something, by the King. 

‘Qn the other side is the interesting Duchess d’Angouléme, tall, 
well made, but not handsome ; not seeking to talk, but ne s’y refusant 
jamais, and always something pleasing to address to every one; 
naturally dis to be cheerful, but visibly checked by melancholy 
images from memory, most extremely pious. For a year and a half 
that she was confined in the Temple she never saw a human being; 
her victuals were put in a turn like at a convent, and she swept her 
own room and made her bed.’ 


Here is another sketch of the life usually led at Tylney 
House, Wanstead, by the Royal Family of France in 1809. 
Edward Jerningham writes to his mother :— 


‘I reached Tilney House at 12 o’clock. I immediately saw 
the Prince of Condé, who said that the King was gone out, but 
desired I would stay for dinner and be presented to the Queen. 
I accordingly remained, and about ten minutes before 5, having 
previously been presented to Madame de Narbonne, the Queen’s 
lady, I went up into an ante-room, where I found Madame Barantin 
and several other French gentlemen from London, waiting to pay 
their court. Suddenly a folding door was opened by Madame de 
Narbonne, and a bedroom appeared, at the door of which stood 
. . . Sister Agnes’ [a name given to the Queen Maria Josepha of 
Savoy, who never sat on the throne, by the Jerningham family, 
owing to her likeness to Agnes Jerningham, the nun, the great aunt 
of the’writer]. ‘She came so near the door that we could only just 
get into the room. Nothing could be more gracious, more —s 
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and even more facetiously agreeable than she was during about ten 
minutes’ audience. A long pale face, with uncommon clever black 
eyes, no shape whatever before, and a very crooked one behind, 
bending and bowing forward like a little old nun. 

“Having retired, we met the King coming out of his apartment, 
and going through the great saloons to dinner, just as I remember 
him going through the galerie at Versailles. We first assembled in 
the drawing-room. The King was most gracious, inquired after all 
my family, &c., and then added.: “ Mais, Monsieur Jerningham, vous 
‘avez surement grandi depuis l’été.” 

‘At dinner I sat facing the King and Queen. The Queen ate 
meagre, the King gras. After dinner, coffee in the drawing-room, 
and immediately after most of the men went into the adjoining room 
for billiards, leaving the King, Queen, Prince de Condé, Duc de 
Bourbon, Madame de Narbonne, Madame de Reuilly, Monsieur de 
Barantin, and myself in a circle. Here we sat half an hour, the 
King reading aloud the English papers in French, as if it had been 
in the latter language. At 8 o'clock the King looked at his 
watch and said, “Il est huit heures,” upon which the whole party 
retired upstairs to their respective apartments. 

*The Princesse de Condé, you must know, was confined to her 
room with the gout; and during this interval, therefore, she sent a 
message to desire I would pay her a visit. I was told that this 
was a favour no person had yet had since her confinement, so I 
marched on, very proud, and was ushered into one of the five State 
bedchambers, very dark, where I found the Princesse in a low arm- 
chair by the fire, and the Prince de Condé upon a stool still lower, 
and close to her side. I stood before her about ten minutes, and she 
was most gracious, thanking me particularly “pour toutes mes 
bontés pour M. de Grimaldi.” I then retired and remained alone in 
the drawing-room until 9 o’clock, at which hour the King came 
into the room, followed by all the rest. A whist and a Loo party were 
formed. At the former table the King, Prince de Condé, Duc de 
Bourbon, Duc de Cognée. 

‘The Queen sat by and talked very agreeably with all near her. 
At 10 o’clock the door opened and the Duchesse d’Angouléme entered 
with the Duke. They had dined in London with Monsieur. Every- 
body got up, the King kissed her hand, as did the other princes, and 
the Queen reached up and kissed her forehead. 

‘The Duchess instantly sat down by the King (who continued his 
game), and pulled out her work-bag and began working tapestry. 
In the meantime a lady said something in her ear, upon which she 
got up.and approached me. . . . Talked of several things, and said 
she had been in the morning to see the ruins of Drury Lane. I was 
then presented to the Duke. ... At 11 the King retired. The 
Duchess is uncommonly like the poor Queen (Marie Antoinette), 
with a fine colour, and excessively pleasing and interesting ; she 
aece her dress, and her eyes are swelled and red as if from recent 

ction.’ 


The 
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=»« The Chevalier Jerningham appears to have been present on 
the historical occasion when Lord Whitworth was addressed by 
Napoleon in the well-known angry apostrophe :— 


‘Le premier Consul est arrivé et devant toute l’audience a eu 
une conversation de plusieurs minutes avec Lord Whitworth, dans 
laquelle il a montré autant de vivacité et presque d’emportement 
que l’Ambassadeur de prudence, de calme et de sagesse. Les derniers 
mots du Consul en s’en allant ont été ceux-ci: “ La vengeance de Dieu 
et de l'Europe tombera sur celle des deux nations qui rompera la 
premiére le traité.”’ 


Lady Jerningham remarks upon this: ‘ Bonaparte is too good 
a politician to be in a public passion except he chose to be in 
one, and therefore this only means that, if there is a war, 
England must have the odium of beginning it.’ 

In another letter the Chevalier deplores the taking of 
Alexandria, and expresses his dread of seeing the French 
masters of Egypt. 


‘Tl est impossible de dire le tort qu’d la longue un pareil établisse- 
ment apportera au commerce de ]’Angleterre et 4 ses possessions aur 
grandes Indes. Il y a encore la possibilité que cette entreprise 
puisse échouer, mais c’esi; un terrible pas que d’étre arrivé i 
Alexandrie et de s’étre rendu maitre du Caire et de tous les ports.’ 


He has much praise to bestow on Lord St. Vincent, and 
alludes to him as ‘ Godefroi de Bouillon, such as Tasso painted 
that able general: his age, his manner, stature, and modesty’; 
and informs his sister-in-law that ‘Lord Nelson is expected on 
the “ St. Joseph,” which he (Nelson) declares to be the finest 
vessel he ever was on.” 

Turning to people celebrated in another line, we find a 
tribute to the genius of Sir Walter Scott :— 


‘I have read this winter scarce anything new ; but yet I have read 
a good deal, and have lived much with the authors of last century— 
particularly English writers. Lately I ran over Moore’s new poems 
which Lord Carlisle sent me. They are elegant—a monotony of 
expression and of thought frequently occurs, but I think in time he 

ill do great things. e “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which I had 
the high gratification of reading to you, remains on my mind. It 
was a mental feast to which we sat down by ourselves, like two 
angelic gluttons.’ 


The following passage about Coleridge is curious :— 

‘On Sunday I made a different sort of a new acquaintance. Miss 
Betham, at my desire, invited Mr. Coleridge to dine with me. He 
came and displayed a superabundance of words ; and, though clever, 
I think his ideas lack behind, which makes him in the space of an 

hour 
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hour give several contradictory opinions. He deemed himself 
obliged to play first violin, and was much fatigued with the violent 
exertion he made.’ 


Coleridge seems to have felt that he had rather overdone his 
part on his return home, for he then indited to Miss Betham an 
apologetic letter, of which Lady Jerningham quotes the end to 
her daughter, which well depicts the poet’s mind at the time :— 


*T had just time to have half an hour’s mournful conversation with 
Charles Lamb. (Miss Lamb is, it seems, again out of her head.) 
He displayed such fortitude in his manner, and such a ravage of 
mental suffering in his countenance, that I walked off, my head 
throbbing with long weeping. The haste I made in the fear of being 
too late on Sunday, and the having to act before the curtain, as it 
were, afterwards—for the more I force my attention from any inward 
distress, the worse it becomes after, and what I keep out of my mind, 
or rather keep down in a state of under consciousness, is sure to act 
meanwhile with its whole power of poise on my body—this is the 
history of my breach of engagement, my dear Miss B., of its cause 
and of the occasions of that cause.’ 


Lady Jerningham might well have said, as she did of some 
of her uncle the poet’s effusions, ‘C’est si beau que je ne le 
comprend pas,’ but she only adds with kindly humour : 

‘This is the end of a letter she, Miss Betham, has sent me; three 
previous sides are a detail of the illness he was taken with after the 
fatigue of his presentation here, and from its finding him under the 
pressure of that original uneasiness. I am afraid he will go out of 
his head also, You will think, my dear, that I am going out of mine. 
But I thought these details might amuse you.’ 


It is evident that Coleridge’s friendship did not mentally 
benefit Miss Betham, for six years later Lady Jerningham 
informs her daughter that 


‘poor Miss Betham has been sitting here a long time! She says the 
most singular things with a quiet, sensible face. She thinks it her 
duty to unfold the truth which it has fallen to her lot to find out, and 
she means to publish it in print. It is melancholy to hear her talk 
such unreasonable stuff, and it is in vain to reply, all the charm of 
right understanding being shut up with folly.’ 

We must resist the temptation of quoting further from these 
pleasant letters, and close a book which in many ways is tanta- 
lising. It does not supply all that we want to know, and all 
that it ought to have furnished ; but it gives a healthy and 
attractive record of the honourable lives of English men and 
women a hundred years ago. 
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Art. Vi:—1. Criminal Statistics, 1893, 1894, 1895. London, 
1895, 1896, 1897. 

2. Reports of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, London, 
1895, 1896. 

3. Reports of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
London, 1889-1892. 

4. The Punishment and Prevention of Crime. By Sir E. Du 
Cane. London, 1885. 

5. War with Crime. By T. Barwick Baker. London, 1889. 


1’ the present age of scientific enquiry it is natural to expect 
that the fullest information would exist respecting the 
oxtent and growth of crime, its increase or diminution, the 
influences which have most vitally affected its development or 
retardation, and whatever relates to its repression. Instead of 
this we find, as a matter of fact, that few practical questions are 
in a more unsatisfactory condition. There are international 
congresses of various kinds, and it might have been hoped that 
a flood of light would have been thrown by them upon the 
question of crime, and the best efforts of dealing with it success- 
fully by a comparison of what is being done in the various 
countries of the civilized world: instead of this, we find that 
‘in no two countries is the criminal law exactly the same, in no 
two countries is crime classified in the same way, in no two 
countries is the criminal law administered in the same spirit, or 
regarded in the same light by the population.’* The conse- 
quence of this is that little or no practical guidance or satisfac- 
tory knowledge on the subject can be gained by a comparison 
of the manner in which crime is being dealt with by the different 
nations ; and when the varieties of race, religion, and tempera- 
ment in the several peoples are taken into account, it would 
seem as though every nation had to gather experience for itself, 
and could learn but little from what is being done elsewhere. 
When we turn our attention to what can be learned from 
official experience in our own country, we are still far from 
finding ourselves with that assistance for which we have a right 
to look, though we thankfully acknowledge that in the last 
three years itis much improved. For some years there has been 
an evident desire to make the official statements with respect to 
crime ea 2 the theory that the moral condition of the country 
was rapidly improving; as this opinion was strongly held by 
those who were in some way connected with the compilation of 





* Morrison’s ‘Study of Crime,’ p. 501. 
them. 
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them. The advocates of popular education for a long period 
regarded the connexion of ignorance with crime as their strongest 
argument in favour of the nation adopting a general system of 
elementary education. For years, in fact the system is still 
continued, there were elaborate tables constructed to show the 
amount of instruction which the prisoners had received, or 
rather the amount of education they had retained, in order to 
prove the intimate relation between ignorance and crime: and 
if we may judge from the attention given to this point by the 
Departmental Committee on the Education and Moral Instruc- 
tion of Prisoners in Local and Convict Prisons, which has 
recently issued its Report, we must suppose that this opinion 
is still held to some extent by those concerned with dealing 
with crime in this country. Concerning this view of the 
subject an experienced Prison Chaplain thus writes :— 


‘It was at one time a prevalent idea that ignorance was a very 
important factor in the production of crime, but almost all investi- 
gators in the department of criminal statistics are hostile to this 
belief. In France, Guerry, Yvernes, Haussonville; in Italy, 
Lombroso, Garofalo, Ferri; in Belgium and Germany, Quatelet, 
Van Oettingen, Valestini, Starcke, are all more or less emphatically 
of opinion that instruction in reading and writing has little or no 
effect in elevating the character and diminishing the volume of 
crime.’ 


When we turn from this point to consider the increase or 
decrease of crime, as shown by our own official criminal 
statistics, we find a somewhat startling inconsistency. In the 
text there is the following statement :— 


‘Summing up these results, we arrive at the following conclusions : 
that during twenty years, from 1874 to 1893, the number of crimes 
of violence against the person has diminished in a very marked 
degree: and though “crimes against morality” have apparently 
increased, the increase is, in part, at any rate, due to the creation of 
new offences by legislation; that ali classes of crimes against 
property show a diminution in the actual figures, and a marked 
diminution as compared with the population; and though in the 
cease of larceny and kindred offences this diminution is complicated 
by changes of legal procedure, in the cases of crimes of violence 
and also in the case of offences against the currency, where there has 
been no change of procedure, the diminution is very marked indeed ; 
and that the miscellaneous offences included in Class VI., with the 
exception of attempts to commit suicide, have shown a considerable 
diminution. On the whole, therefore, there is good ground to think 
the decrease in crime, though not so great as it has often been 
represented, though by no means comparable for instance to the 
decrease in prison population, is nevertheless real and cious 
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We turn from this summary statement, which it must be 
remembered was drawn up by officials, who may have felt some- 
what hampered by statements that had been consistently made 
by members of Government for many years, insisting upon the | 
enormous and rapid diminution of crime; and we find that the 
figures, given in a recent volume and not materially differing 
from those in the previous volume from which the above extract 
was taken, are far from supporting the statements made, The 
figures are as follows, given in the form of averages for quin- 
quennial periods, and to prevent the possibility of misstatement 
we give them for all the six classes under which crimes are 
officially placed: these numbers represent persons tried at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions :-— 

1875-79 .. 2,482 


a 1880-84 
Crass I—Offences against the person .. .. 1885-89 


1890-94 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 


“Sg 
“| 
| 


Crass II.—Crimes against exeerest with 6 
lence .. 


1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 


Cuass III.—Crimes against meepetty ar 
violence..  .. 


Cxiass [V.—Malicious injuries to property 


currency 1885-89 


( 1875-79 
Ciass V.—Forgery and offences against the} 1880-84 
ee aes BA od oo 


above classes 1885-89 
1890-94 
But, beside these, there were persons tried for indictable offences 
in Courts of summary jurisdiction; we regret that these cannot 
be tabulated in the same manner, but we only possess detailed 
information concerning them for the last two years. The 
following is a summarised statement of them; all six classes 
being included :-— 


1875-79 
Cuiass VI.—Other offences not included in a | 1880-84 


1875-79 ee 57,532 
1880-84 eo 46,296 
1885-89 “ 43,723 
1890-94 ee 44,219 


And for non-indictable offences :— 
1875-79 pe 589,114 
1880-84 Fee 624,521 
1885-89 oe 598 ,947 
1890-94 .. 642,041 
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With these figures before us it is not easy to determine whether 
there is any diminution of crime. If we take as our basis for 
comparison the number of indictable offences tried before all 
Courts in the first and last of the quinquennial periods for which 
we have given figures, we find that the annual average between 
1875 and 1879 was 53,351, whilst between 1890 and 1894 it 
was 56,208: this shows an increase of 2,857; but if we take 
into account the increase of population during the intervening 
period of fifteen years, we should find the percentage of crime 
considerably lower. 

To quote again on this subject the opinion of Mr. Morrison, 
the experienced Chaplain of Wandsworth Gaol. He says:— 


* Within the last decade the total number of offences of all de- 
scriptions has steadily and vastly increased; and if we take the 
criminal statistics as they stand, a comparison between the most 
serious offences against person and property (the first two classes 
of indictable offences) will show that these two offences have 
increased both absolutely and relatively to the population in the 
decade 1880-89 as contrasted with 1870-79. According to the 
principle that criminal statistics increase in value in proportion 
to the gravity of the offence, there is little ground for asserting 
in the face of these facts that crime has decreased in this country 
in recent years. It is, however, a much safer method not to 
attempt to force figures to produce a result which the disturbing 
influences affecting them make it difficult for them to yield, and it is 
better at once to recognise that the most which can be got out of a 
‘ comparison of the criminal statistics of two distinct periods is a 
reasonable approximation to the facts, but never absolute certainty. 
In using criminal statistics as a criterion of the moral condition of 
the country it is essential to bear this circumstance in mind.’ 


Turning to the official Report on crime, we find this view to 
a considerable extent corroborated. It says :— 


‘ Looking at these tables, it will be seen that the diminution which 
has been noted in previous years in crimes of violence, in larcenies, 
in malicious injuries to property, in coining, is still continued ; 
there is also, proportionately to population, a slight decrease in the 
“crimes against morality”; but under the heads of burglary, of 
robbery, of fraud, and of forgery, the figures for 1894 are somewhat 
higher than those for the previous quinquennial period. In 
previous years the diminution in crime in these groups had been 
less marked than under other heads of crime, and now it appears to 
have received a check. It appears that robberies and forgeries 
reached a minimum in the year 1890, burglaries and frauds in 1891, 
' and that since then all have been increasing more or less rapidly, 
except that in 1894 the figures under three of the heads are 
practically stationary. The serious feature of this apparent check 
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in the decrease of crime is that it occurs precisely in those classes 
of crime which belong specially to the professional or habitual 
criminal. Crimes of violence to the person and sexual crimes are, 
in. many cases, due to sudden outbursts of passion or of lust; the 
group of minor larcenies includes a large number of what may be 
regarded as merely casual offences; and no great importance 
attaches to some of the offences in the miscellaneous class ; but the 
offences of the persons who make their living by crime, the pro- 
fessional burglars and housebreakers, the professional swindlers and 
forgers, belong to those classes in which the tendency of crime to 
diminish appears to be exhausted and some tendency to increase is 
now to be observed.’* (‘Criminal Statistics,’ 1894, pp. 13, 14.) 


The importance of what is said in this last sentence is not 
diminished by a statement a few pages further on in the same 
Report : ‘ More than one-third of convicted burglars are youths 
between the ages of 16 and 21.’ 

Some further light is thrown upon the question of the increase 
of crime by a published memorandum of the Chief Constable 
of Manchester to the Watch Committee of that city, dated 
Dec. 17, 1891 :— 


* Whilst far from depreciating the good effects upon the masses 
which have sprung from the Education Act, the Chief Constable can 
state to the Committee that there never was a time when crimes were 
so frequently committed by persons of good education, as the 
present. The value of property stolen by ordinary thieves, &c., 
during the year was 6,398/.; whereas the amount by which various 
firms, &c., were defrauded by persons of good education by means of 
forgery and fraud during the same period was upwards of 90,000I. 
From the very nature of the case these delinquencies are in the 
majority of cases hushed up: but the Chief Constable can readily 
give particulars of many cases where persons of good position have 
abscohded, rendered restitution, and otherwise condoned their 
offences. Hardly a day passes that letters are not received com- 
plaining of “ long firm frauds,” which are rampant in all parts of the 
country, and all of which require the ingenuity and dexterity which 
are given by a good education.’ 


It may be well, before proceeding further, to say something 
of the official volumes labelled ‘ Criminal Statistics, from which 
we have already made several quotations, and to which we must 
be considerably indebted for much that has still to be said. In 
the Report with which the volume for 1893 is prefaced, it is 
stated that an important Committee, appointed by the then 
Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith), had been engaged i in examining 





* We are glad to be able to add this from the statistics for 1895 (p. 18): ‘ The 
figures for 1895 appear to show somewhat decisively that the sual tendency 
in crime to decrease still persists.’ 
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the form in which the criminal returns had been given from 
year to year, and that they recommended 


‘a complete change in the form of the Introduction to the Statistics. 
The Introductory and Explanatory Report, hitherto prefixed to Part I. 
of the Judicial Statistics, has been a stereotyped statement appearing 
from year to year with little or no alteration except in the figures of 
the annual returns, and consisting largely of comparisons of each 
year’s statistics with those of the year immediately preceding. Such 
comparisons are, in our opinion, of very little value; no reliable 
inferences as to the increase or decrease of crime can be obtained 
unless the returns are examined for a considerable period of years.’ 


The importance of the changes made in the volume for 1893 
will be understood when it is remembered that the plan pursued 
up to that time had been introduced in 1857, and had been 
continued without alteration, although great improvements in 
giving the records of crime had been made in other countries. 
Moral statisticians were thus betrayed into most serious errors. 
Previous to the passing of the Summary Jurisdiction Act in 
1879, for example, a large proportion of the more than 40,000 
persons tried in the inferior Courts for indictable offences 
would have been tried at the Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 
As these Courts deal with the more serious crimes, the trial 
of the offenders in the lower Courts, designed to deal with less 
serious offences, such as petty larcenies, breaches of local bye- 
laws, not sending children to school, and such like, the change 
seemed to mark a vast diminution of grosser crimes. In this 
way the figures were used by those who, for a purpose, desired 
to prove the greatly-improved moral condition of the people of 
the country. A further change has been made in the tables now 
issued, by which a considerable diminution in the apparent 
number of offenders has been effected. 


‘The number of persons proceeded against has fallen from 711,243 
in 1892 to 649,371 in 1893, a reduction of 61,872, and the number 
of convictions is reduced from 579,905 to 505,219, a difference of 
74,686. The chief cause for this apparent falling off in the number 
of persons tried is that the table is now strictly limited to criminal 
cases, i.e. to cases where an offence is committed, or alleged to have 
been committed, which is punishable on conviction.’ | 


Another favourite argument of those who desire to show the 
improved moral condition of the country is the decrease in the 
number of persons confined in prison. Concerning this it is 
thus officially stated :— 


‘The prison population, another criterion which has been often 
adopted, gives even more misleading results. Its rise and fall is 


affected 
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affected not only by the creation of new offences not really of a 
criminal character, such as offences under the Education Acts and 
Vaccination Acts, and under county and borough bye-laws, but also, 
and to a very much greater extent, by the tendency to impose long 
or short sentences. . . . 

‘It will be found that the average daily prison population fell 
from 27,140 in 1883 to 18,233 in 1893—a fall of 33 per cent. The 
average prison population depends on two things—on the number of 
persons committed to prison, and on the average detention of each 
person, If the number committed to prison decreases, the prison 
population falls; and if the average length of sentence diminishes, 
the prison population falls. Now we find that the number of com- 
mittals to prison on conviction (summary and on indictment) and on 
failure to find sureties, diminished in the two years we are con- 
sidering from 164,142 to 158,498, a diminution of 3-5 per cent. Of 
the total decrease, therefore, in prison population of 33 per cent., the 
decrease in the number of committals accounts for only 3°5 per 
cent., and we may infer with some approach to accuracy that the 
diminution in the average length of sentences has been such during 
the ten years as to affect the prison population to the extent of 
29-5 per cent. We cannot say from any information the statistics 
give whether the decrease in crime and the diminution in sentences 
stand to one another as cause and effect, or whether their concurrence 
is merely accidental, though there can be no doubt that they are so 
far connected that the knowledge that crime is diminishing encou- 
rages judges and magistrates to deal with crime more leniently.’ 


Liverpool is then taken as a typical instance, because there 
short sentences have been carried to a greater extent than else- 
where ; but there the answer is not conclusive, as the magistrate 
has the option of dealing with the case summarily, or sending 
it to the Quarter Sessions or Assizes; and it is the magistrate’s 
own sentences that are considered light. From these imperfect 


data, 


‘It will be seen that since 1884 the number of persons tried at 
Quarter Sessions has diminished to less than half, but that the number 
of persons tried at Assizes has slightly increased, the number tried 
summarily for indictable offences has more than doubled, and the 
number prosecuted for frequenting public places with intent to 
commit felony has risen from 52 to 849. The figures representing 
the whole number of cases tried are certainly not encouraging ; for 
whilst in 1884 they were 2,294, in 1893 they were 4,399, although 
the population of Liverpool affected by these returns had in the 
interval diminished by 56,239.’ 


The question still remains to be considered, How far does 
the number of persons prosecuted represent the number of 
crimes committed? It would seem that the number of crimes 

reported 
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reported to the police in 1894 was 83,777, excluding cases of 
assault, intimidation and molestation, and cruelty to children ; 
and that the number of persons prosecuted was 56,070, of 
whom 42,199 were convicted. But concerning these figures 
the official Report makes the following remarks :— 


‘The chief interest of this table, if the figures could be taken 
without qualification, would be in the last column, which gives the 
proportion of convictions to crimes (about one-half), and which 
would, therefore, be some indication as to what proportion of crime 
is punished and what escapes justice. So many allowances have, 
however, to be made, especially for the necessary imperfections of 
the returns of crimes reported to the police, that the value of the 
table as an index to the ratio of punished and unpunished crime is 
very small. Under certain headings there is a large, in some a pre- 

nderating, amount of crime which never comes to the knowledge of 
the police at all, Even in the case of crimes which are reported to 
them, there is in some forces a tendency on the part of the officers 
who prepare the return, to reduce as far as possible the number of 
those offences for which no one has been arrested or prosecuted, e.g. to 
treat a series of frauds as a single offence. On the other hand, under 
certain headings it frequently happens that a large number of crimes 
are committed by the same person, and the punishment, though 
nominally imposed for only one or two of his offences, practically 
applies to a much larger number. A professional burglar, for 
instance, may, before he is arrested, commit twenty crimes, each of 
which appears in the column of crimes reported to the police ; but 
if on conviction for one of them he receives a sentence of fourteen years’ 
penal servitude, it is hardly right to say that one only of his twenty 
crimes has been dealt with, and to reckon the others as unpunished ; 
for, if he had been convicted of all of them, it is probable that the 
sentence might not have been increased. We cannot, therefore, re- 
gard the figures representing the percentage of persons convicted of 
crimes reported to the police as at all a true index to the proportion 
of crimes which are finally punished by the law ; but when all allow- 
ances are made, there are some of the figures to which a real signifi- 
cance attaches, While the fact that under burglary and housebreak- 
ing there is only 22 per cent. of convictions may merely represent 
the fact that one burglar commits many offences before he is punished 
for one of them, the same percentage under arson points rather to 
the great difficulty of detecting and proving the commission of this 
offence. Again, the lowest figure in the column is that under the 
head of attempted suicide, where the proportion is only 8 per cent. ; 
but it is clear that this low percentage does not arise from any 
difficulty in detecting the offender or from avy difficulty of proof, 
but from the fact that it is not usual to commit for trial for an 
attempt to commit suicide unless the circumstances of the case are. 
such as to leave no other way of preventing the attempt being 
repeated.’ ° 

There 
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There is an even more startling contrast in the number of 
crimes reported to the police and of convictions, and that is in 
the case of murder. We are told that in the year 1894 a 
verdict of murder was returned by the coroner’s jury in 157 
cases, and that of these only 29 were convicted of murder and 
28 of manslaughter ; the remainder being accounted for by the 
murderer having committed suicide, or been found to be insane, 
or been found guilty of some minor offence, or acquitted. 

To two classes of offenders it is desirable to call special atten- 
tion. The first is that of young criminals. The Report says :— 

*I noticed last year the ot este of criminals between the 
of sixteen and twenty-one was higher than at any other age, and 
from that point the proportion declined as life advanced. This year 
we find the proportion between sixteen and twenty-one markedly 
higher than in 1893, while the diminution of the proportion as life 
advanced is more rapid than before. The editor of the French 
Statistics in commenting upon the number of criminal young persons 
in Germany remarks, “Tous les grands Etats civilisés de I’Europe, 
& Teaception de Tl Angleterre, ont % déplorer le méme accroissement de 
la criminalité des‘mineurs de 21 ans.” I fear that this exception in 
favour of England has been given under a false impression derived 
from the study of the English prison returns. Though the juvenile 
population of the English prisons has decreased, the results now 
obtained from the tables of persons tried at Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, and at Courts of summary jurisdiction, unfortunately show 
that this does not imply any real diminution in the amount of youthful 
criminality.’ * 

In 1894 there were 8,605 children sentenced to detention in 
teformatories or industrial schools, and 1913 to imprisonment, 

‘The most noteworthy features in 1894, as in 1893, are that one- 
fourth of the persons convicted of simple larceny are children under 
sixteen, and that more than one-third of convicted burglars are youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one.’ 


It is obvious to remark that these are the very persons upon 
whom it might have been expected that the education which 
they had received at school would have had most influence in 
forming their character, at all events for a few years. 

The other class of offenders to which we desire to call special 
attention is that of suicides; this crime is alarmingly on the 
increase, and shows to an extent that nothing else could do, the 
diminishing influence that religion has upon a certain portion 
of the population ; and this the more because some of the suicides 
and attempted suicides have been by young persons, either still at 





* The returns for 1895 happily show a great falling off in the number of 
juvenile criminals. 
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school, or who had recently left school, In 1875 the number 
of offenders under this head was 2,491; in 1894 it was 4,567 ; 
in 1895 it was 2,771. 

The question whether there is reason to suppose that there is 
any considerable amount of crime not reported to the police has 
as yet been only very partially answered. With this point the 
volume of ‘ Criminal Statistics’ for 1894 deals thus, Experience 
shows that the term ‘crimes committed,’ which has for years 
appeared in these annual returns, is misleading :— 


* *Bome instances have already been given of cases where the 
number of crimes known to the police fall far short of the number 
which must actually be committed. Another striking instance occurs 
in connexion with the offence of receiving stolen goods, It appears 
from the published statement that there are 523 habitual receivers 
of stolen goods at large in England and known to the police, and 
559 houses for the reception of stolen goods, yet the number of cases 
of receiving which actually came to the knowledge of the police is, 
according to the published statement, only 1005. Even if. we 
di the numerous cases of casual receiving of stolen goods, 
this would give an average of less than two cases of receiving stolen 
goods for each habitual receiver. Clearly the number of cases in 
which the offence is committed must be greater beyond all com- 
parison. Again, the number of cases of stealing post letters is 
returned at 109; the real number must be far greater. Complaints 
of letters being stolen in the post are investigated by the General Post 
Office, and only come to the knowledge of the police in the small 
proportion of cases in which a prosecution is actually undertaken. So, 
again, the number of cases of keeping disorderly houses appears as 
only 42, a figure which clearly has no relation whatever to the number 
of cases in which this offence is committed, even if the keeping of 
such a house for a whole year reckons as one offence only. It is 
hardly necessary, in view of these instances, to allude to the 
enormous number of petty larcenies, larcenies by servants, embezzle- 
ments, and cases of obtaining money by false pretences, which either 
pass totally undiscovered, or are never reported to the police.’ 


There is, however, one source of information with respect to 

a barbarous crime to which we may call attention,—we refer to 
cruelty to children. It may be remembered that, in giving the 
number of crimes reported to the police, cases of this kind were 
excluded. In 1884 there sprang into existence a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which has done much 
useful work. As we read the harrowing accounts contained in 
its reports, we wonder whether such barbarous and unnatural 
cruelties as they record have existed for a long period, or 
whether they are the product of unhealthy social or moral 
conditions in the present state of the country. However this 
may 
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may be, we may take it for granted that it is because the 
evils with which it deals had assumed greater notoriety and 
intensity in recent years, that called attention to them, and 
led to the formation of the Society. It may have been that the 
increased facilities for making public whatever happens have 
brought to the notice of the world evils that previously existed, 
but were hidden ; or it may be that increased self-indulgence 
and comparative luxury amongst the class of persons guilty of 
this crime have developed more degrading characteristics in the 
minds of people who have cast off what they would regard as 
the trammels of religion. But whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that the nation is degraded by diabolical acts, which 
would surprise us if committed by savages. It is reported that 
the Society has brought its influence to bear during the com- 
paratively few years of its existence upon 84,590 offenders, 
involving the well-being of 156,576 children; that in 41,983 
cases a warning has sufficed to lessen existing evils, but that in 
7,984 instances the offenders have been prosecuted, and in 
nearly all cases the prosecution has been successful. It is 
painful to read or to record the atrocious cruelties that have 
been inflicted upon defenceless little children, but we can form 
no conception of the fiendish atrocities practised in our midst 
without the information derived from the Society’s reports. 
There are two points sometimes urged to prove the diminu- 
tion of vice and crime, to which it may be well to call attention 
—the number of illegitimate births and the decrease of pau- 
perism. With regard to the first, we fear the explanation is to 
be found in the continually increasing population of the towns, 
where prostitution prevails, and the diminishing numbers of the 
people in country districts, amongst whom the largest amount 
of illegitimacy is found. In the quinquennium 1846-1850, the 
ratio of illegitimate births was 67 per thousand ; in the quin- 
quennium 1886-1890, it was 46 per thousand. But then, during 
the interval, there was at least a corresponding shifting of 
population. 
he other point is the decrease of pauperism. Here there 
has been an enormous advance. In 1846 more than 46 out 
of every thousand of the population were in receipt of outdoor 
or indoor relief; in 1892 the number was reduced to a little 
more than 25 out of every thousand. No doubt this reduction 
is due to some, perhaps a considerable, extent to the stricter 
manner in which the Poor Law has been administered ; but, 
however this may be, the proportion of the population dependent 
for support upon the rates has been diminished by nearly one- 
half. As bearing upon this, we find it stated officially :— 


‘A comparison 
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*A comparison between the amount of crime, the average of 
perism, and the number of marriages, brings out pretty clearly 
ae inverse relation which is known to exist between pauperism and 
marriage rate. In the years during which the one is diminishing, 
the other is increasing. It is more difficult to make out any relation- 
ship between either pauperism or the marriage rate and the quantity 
of crime. It might be expected that a tendency would appear for 
crime and pauperism to increase and decrease together. The years 
of prosperity, during which the marriage rate rises and pauperism 
decreases, are those in which we would naturally look for a diminu- 
tion of the number of crimes against property. Perhaps some such 
tendency may be traced, but I cannot say that it is clear or certain. 
No doubt the material prosperity of the country is one of the condi- 
tions which affect the quantity of crime from year to year, but its 
effect is obscured by other and, as regards their effect on the 
figures, more powerful influences.’ 


We may express a hope that the decrease of pauperism may to 
some extent be owing to the improved condition of one con- 
siderable portion of the labouring classes in consequence of 
their earning better wages, and of another portion from the 
greatly-extended philanthropic efforts of various kinds for the 
improvement of their position. 

It is natural to suppose that there is some connexion between 
drunkenness and crime; it may therefore be well to see what 
light is thrown upon this subject by ‘Criminal Statistics.’ 


‘The distribution of offences of drunkenness appears to be wholly 
different from the distribution of serious crimes. Wales no longer 


oecupies the same favourable position. If a line be drawn from the 


mouth of the Severn to the Wash, it will be found that the worst 
counties (for drink) without exception lie to the north-west of this 
line. On the other hand, the more sober counties, and all except 
Merioneth and Rutland of the class below the best, lie to the south- 
east of the imaginary line. The worst counties in England and 
Wales in the matter of drunkenness are Northumberland, Durham, 
and Lancashire. This tendency of drunkenness to increase in the 
northern districts corresponds exactly to what is found in France, 
where the increase of drunkenness in the northern departments is 
very remarkable. The same tendency extends to Scotland. The 
proportion for the whole of Scotland is 790 per hundred thousand 
inhabitants as against 548 for England, and the worst Scotch 
county (Lanarkshire) is worse than any English county; in it 
1783 people out of every hundred thousand were proceeded against 
for drunkenness.’ (‘ Criminal Statistics,’ 1893, p. 90.) 


The statistics for 1894 do not quite bear out all that is said 
here. In that year Northumberland showed the largest number 
of convictions for drunkenness: 1813 for every 100,000 inhabi- 


tants ; 
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tants; Durham, 1351; Glamorganshire, 1089 ; and- Lancashire, 
1038 ; and with the exception of: Monmouthshire, in which the 
largest number of crimes was committed, Glamorganshire and 
Lancashire stood next, and only London and Warwickshire 
showed a larger number of crimes committed than the other two, 
It will be noticed that, with the exception of London, all the 
more criminal and drunken counties are largely engaged on 
mineral works. 
It is only right to remember that 


* the inferences from the figures as to the quantity of crime in each 
county are all subject to one important qualification, namely, that 
they are liable to be affected by the greater or less activity of the 
police. If two counties have actually about the same amount of 
crime, but in one the police administration is more active than in 
the other, the former is likely to show higher figures than the 
latter: the effective steps for the detection of crime, and bringing 
it to justice, though they will ultimately diminish its actual quantity, 
tend for the time to increase its apparent bulk in the statistics, 
I do not think this cause detracts much from the accuracy of the 
portions which relate to indictable offences, but it is probable that 
it considerably affects the position of some counties in the column 
for drunkenness.’ 


With regard to crimes against morals, we find that, with one 
exception, the most guilty counties are agricultural. They are 
Rutlandshire, Glamorganshire, Herefordshire, Radnorshire, and 
Berkshire ; and that those in which the largest number of 
suicides have been committed are Northamptonshire, Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey: London being the tenth from the bottom, 
and seven Welsh counties at the top. 

When Sir Charles Reed was Chairman of the London School 
Board, he rarely opened a Board school without assuring the 
people that their money could not be invested more profitably 
than in the erection of such schools; for their effect would be 
to diminish crime to such an extent, that the rates they would 
have to pay for School Board purposes would be more than 
saved by the diminished sums they would have to find for the 
suppression and punishment of crime. His prophetic assurances 
have unhappily not been justified by the event.* In 1870 there 
was an army of 26,441 men of all ranks employed for the pre- 
servation of the peace, and for the prevention and detection of 
crime in all England, and this entailed an annual charge upon 
the community of 2,182,5212; in 1892 (the last year for 
which information of this kind has been given in the ‘ Criminal 





* The police rate in London was the same in 1895 that it was in 1871; whilst 
the rate levied for School Board purposes exceeded a shilling in the pound. 


Statistics’), 
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Statistics’), the number of men employed had risen to 40,596, 
and the annual charge to 4,091,3032 The localities in which 
the policemen are employed show very clearly the connexion 
between the growth of large cities and the increase of crime. 
In London there is a policeman to every 349 of the population ; 
in the provincial towns, one to every 672; and in the counties, 
one to every 1134 of the inhabitants. 

We may now turn tq the efforts made by the State to diminish 
the amount of crime by preventive or reformatory measures, 
Foremost amongst these must be placed the system of com- 
pulsory education, which has now been in operation for a 
quarter of a century, and upon which the nation expended last 
year 6,244,834/. from the Exchequer, 3,764,670/. from local 
rates, and 836,428/. from voluntary subscriptions. The modest 
expectations to result from this universal system of education 
were thus expressed by Mr. W. E. Forster in introducing the 
Bill in 1870 :— 

‘We approach the subject of primary education not merely with 
the hope of doing great good, by removing that ignorance which we 
are all aware is pregnant with crime and misery, with misfortunes to 
individuals and danger to the community, but with the knowledge 
that it is possible, in a measure of this kind, with an intention to 
do good, to do harm. The question of popular education affects not 
only the intellectual, but the moral training of a vast proportion of 
the population, and therefore we must not forget that in trying to 
do great good, it is possible to do harm.’ 


And then later on in the same speech :— 


*T am not a fanatic in this matter of education. I know well that 
knowledge is not virtue—that no education, much less elementary 
education, gives power to resist temptation—is a safeguard against 
calamity ; but we all know that want of education, that ignorance 
is weakness, and that weakness in this hard struggling world 
generally brings misfortune—often leads to vice. Let us then each 
of us think of our own homes, of the villages in which we have to 
live, of the towns in which it is our lot to be busy: and do we not 
know child after child—boys or girls—growing up to probable crime, 
to still more probable misery, because badly taught or utterly 
untaught ?’ 


We turn to the effect that this system of education has had 
upon the convicted prisoners, and we find that of the 155,132 
persons so circumstanced, 32,217 could neither read nor write ; 
116,259 could read and write*imperfectly ; 6,351 could read and 
write well ; whilst 105 had received a superior education: these 
are the older prisoners, only 84 being under 12 years of age, and 
2,168 under 16. Of the children admitted into Reformatories 

and 
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and Industrial Schools, the great majority could read and write 
- imperfectly ; but the returns are not complete, so that it is 
useless to quote them, With respect to these figures the 
following remarks, taken from the recently issued Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Education and Moral Instruc- 
tion in Local and Convict Prisons, must be remembered :— 

‘In examining these statistics, it must be noted that the precise 
degree of education is not estimated upon+sa thorough examination, 
as the educational staff only examines those whom the sentence and 
age limits render eligible for instruction, the general mass of 
prisoners being classified principally on their own statements on 
reception.’ 

It is clear that nothing very conclusive can be gathered from 
the figures just given. They fail to show that elementary 
instruction has had any influence upon the spread of crime. As 
might be expected, the great majority of criminal offenders 
spring from the ranks of those who have no taste for learning, 
and whose acquirements are consequently small: that the 
majority of them belong to the poorer classes is also evident, 
as persons in a superior position have no temptation to some 
crimes which have most attraction for the starving and necessi- 
tous. It may be well, therefore, to quote the following, 
respecting the relation of poverty to crime :-— 


‘It was at one time very usual to assume that poverty was the 
principal social cause of crime, but in recent years considerable 
differences of opinion have arisen upon this point. Garofalo main- 
tains that the well-to-do, in proportion to their numbers, are just as 
criminally disposed as the poor and needy, and it must be admitted 
that both he and Ferri are able to produce many striking facts and 
arguments in support of this contention. According to Dr. Foéldes, 
the Austro-Hungarian criminal statistics show that the well-to-do 
perpetrate fewer thefts than the poorer classes; but, on the other 
hand, they are responsible for quite as many murders; and in 
proportion to their numbers they commit a higher percentage of 
offences of a serious character. Mr. Roland Falkner has shown that 
in America the native-born citizen, notwithstanding all his comforts 
and advantages, is more addicted to crime than the poor emigrant 
from Europe; and M. Joly assures us that in France there is no 
intimate relation between poverty and crime. The 12th Report of 
the Scotch Prison Commissioners reveals the fact that the prison 
population was greatest when pauperism was lowest. In the face of 
these facts it is impossible to contend that crime is merely an 
economic question, and that the criminal is simply a product of 
wretched material conditions.’ 


The next provision that the State has made for lessening 
crime is imprisonment. It is obvious that the intention of 
such 
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such punishment should be not simply to inflict vengeance upon 
the wrong-doer for the evil he has committed, but also to furnish 
an opportunity for weaning him from the evil courses on which 
he has embarked, and to give, him such instruction and dis- 
cipline as may tend to rescue him from the pit into which he 
has fallen. Here the result is disappointing. 

On this subject Mr. Morrison speaks thus :— 


‘I am sorry to have to tell you that our present methods of 
punishment by imprisonment have exceedingly little effect on a large 
class of offenders, and were never more inefficient for reformatory 

than they are to-day. A conclusive proof of this condition 
of inefficiency is the steady growth of what our French friends call 
recidiviem. At present recidivists, or, as we should say, old offenders, 
form a larger proportion of the prison population than they ever did 
before ; and when you have the same people coming back to prison 
again and again, this is a sure sign that imprisonment is doing them 
not one particle of good. In all such cases imprisonment may be 
successful in punishing the offender, but it is useless as an instru- 
ment for making him better in character, or a better member of 
society.’ (Lecture to the Cambridge Ethical Society, p. 1.) 


In support of what has just been written, it may be well to 
quote the following from the latest official returns, Of the 
$4,603 convicted prisoners in 1894, 23,592 had been convicted 
once previously; 10,790 twice; 7,629 thrice; 5,639 four 
times; 4,405 five times; 12,092 six to ten times; 9,659 
eleven to twenty times; and 10,797 more than twenty times. 
For how long a time these prisoners were incarcerated after 
each conviction there is no record, but the presumption neces- 
sarily is that many of them must have spent a sufficiently long 
time in prison for it to be possible that the effect of such 
punishment should have had an abiding influence upon them. 

It may be interesting to notice here the conditions to which 
Mr, Morrison attributes the production of juvenile delinquents, 
as from his great experience he must be held to speak with 


authority. These conditions he examines under two heads: those 


of a child’s personality, and those of its surroundings; the 
former again he divides into two, physical and mental. With 
» am to the former of these he calls attention to the great 
influence of sex. The number of boys in prison, in reforma- 
tories, in industrial schools, is at least five times the number of 
girls. Of this he says :— 


‘In the case of boys and girls under the age of fourteen, there is 
practically no difference in social functions. Children under this 
age are brought up in the same way; they are subjected to almost 

same supervision ; their social life is the same in all its essential 
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features, and yet boys. under fourteen are five times more likely to 
become offenders than girls of the same age.’ 

With regard to their physical condition, he says that ‘the 
mortality amongst children in reformatories and industrial 
schools is three times as high as in the rest of the population; 
and this although every child, before admission into these 
institutions, has to obtain a certificate of ‘health from a doctor. 
Thus between 1887.and 1891 no less than 39. in every 100 of 
the inmates of these schools had lost one or both parents by 
death. In the Wandsworth Gaol 45 out of every 100 were in 
this condition. So with regard to stature, weight, chest measure, 
the criminal children are inferior; and the same holds good 
of their intellectual capacity, notwithstanding the amount of 
superficial sharpness and dexterity which they frequently 
exhibit. Further, with regard to moral feeling he quotes from 
the head of the New York Reformatory, who recently stated in 
one of his reports, ‘ that three-fourths of the inmates have little or 
no susceptibility to moral impressions ; one-third of them have 
absolutely none. I admit with sorrow that this statement holds 
true of the young offenders in English prisons.’ Of course he 
allows that there are exceptions under all these heads. 

We turn next to more hopeful efforts for the reformation of 
criminals, which have now for some years been liberally helped 
out of national funds. We refer to Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools. To speak: first of Reformatories. 

The oldest of these institutions is that of the Philanthropic 
Society, which was founded in 1788 for the protection of poor 
children and the offspring of convicted felons, and the refor- 
mation of children who have themselves been engaged ‘in 
criminal practices. It began its work in the village of Hackney, 
where the children were trained in cottage homes on the family 
system. In 1792 °it removed from Hackney to St. George's 
Fields, Southwark, where a building was erected for the recep- 
tion of both boys and girls, In 1849 the Society transferred 
its operations to Redhill, and confined its labours entirely to 
the reformation of criminal boys. The commencement of its 
work in 1788 was the placing out at nurse of a single infant, 
and up to the end of 1894 it had trained and sent forth into 
the world about 5,750 young people. Since the establishment 
of the school at Redhill, the Society has received 4,248 boys 
and discharged 3,941, of whom 1670 have emigrated to the 
Colonies. 

In 1850 this, and one other smaller school, which has since 
died for want of support, were the only Reformatory Schools in 
England. In 1852 the school at Hardwicke in Gloucester- 

shire, 
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shire, under the auspices of Mr. Barwick Baker and Mr. Ben- 

gh, commenced operations; and about the same time 
Mr. Adderley’s school at Saltley, near Birmingham, Miss 
Carpenter's and Mr. Russell Scott’s at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
and Mr. Sturges’ school at Stoke, near Droitwich, sprang into 
existence. There are now 42 Reformatory Schools in England, 
in which there were, in 1894, 1113 boys and 172 girls, all of 
whom were under sixteen years of age, and had been committed 
by the magistrates to periods of detention ranging from two 
to five years, the average period being nearer four years than 
three ; of these the great majority could read and write imper- 
fectly, showing that they had attended school for atime. The 
aumber of children in these schools has considerably decreased 
in consequence of the greater popularity of Industrial Schools. 
These schools differed from Reformatories mainly in this, that 
for admission to a Reformatory a child must have been con- 
victed and sent to prison, whereas to an Industrial School a 
residence in prison would have been a hindrance. In 1893 
an Act was passed by which a preliminary term of imprison- 
ment was no longer needed to qualify for admission into a 
Reformatory. 

This alteration of the law would have been much disapproved 
by Mr. Barwick Baker had he been alive. In 1880 he 
writes (‘ War with Crime,’ p. 157) :— 

‘Pardon my differing from you. when you say “If a child be- 
tween thirteen and sixteen is bad enough to be sent to prison, he 
needs also reformatory education and training.” I do not believe 
this, as a general rule, to be the case. I believe that there is a very 
great difference between not only a first, but first detected, theft 
and any later. Before he has been caught he fancies he is only 
“taking.” He feels itis not quite right, but he seldom puts it clearly 
before his own mind as “stealing.” When he is detected he requires 
not the full treatment of a reformatory, but some punishment that 
shall leave an unmistakable impression on his mind that it is 
“stealing.” The question is, what should this punishment be? I do 
not think that a mere reprimand gives a fair chance to a weak-minded 
thoughtless boy. Lord Norton’s flogging would do somewhat more, 
but I think that nothing makes so lasting an impression as ten days 
or a fortnight in prison (a month should be the outside, two or three 
months harden him). You may call this cruel, but I hold that the 
greatest cruelty we can commit is to allow a boy to continue in 
erime when you can prevent it, and that nothing is generally so good 
& preventive after a first offence as a fortnight in prison.’ 


The history of the introduction and development of Reforma- 
a and Industrial Schools is thus given by Sir E. Du 
ne :— 


2a2 * Before 
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' *Before 1854 the only children legally detained in a Reformatory 
were those under conditional pardop,—the pardon being given om 
the condition that instead of suffering imprisonment they should be 
detained in a school of this kind under voluntary management, and 
not subject to Government rules or under Government inspection. 
In 1854 was passed the first Reformatory Act applying both to 
England and Scotland. The Reformatory was to be certified by the 
Secretary of State, and inspected by an Inspector of Prisons. Power 
was given to the Court convicting the juvenile offender under sixteen 
to sentence him to detention in a Reformatory for not less than two 
or more than five years, in addition to imprisonment in gaol for not 
less than fourteen days. Treasury contributions for maintenance in 
whole or in part were authorized, avd also compulsory contributions 
from the parent, not exceeding 5s. per week, which went in relief of 
Treasury charges. In 1855, and again in 1856, the Act was amended 
in minor details. In 1857 the Act, so far as England was concerned, 
was enlarged by enabling for the first time Local Authorities—viz. 
Quarter Sessions in Counties and Councils of Quarter Sessions 
Boroughs—to contribute towards the establishment of a Reformatory, 
and the same authorities were likewise empowered to contract for 
the reception therein of children from the local jurisdiction. . . . 

‘The first Industrial Schools Act was passed in 1854, and applied 
to Scotland exclusively. It enabled a sheriff or magistrate to commit 
vagrant children under fourteen, though not charged with any offence 
till they were fifteen, to any Reformatory or Industrial School, or 
other similar institution, whether established by a Parochial Board 
or an association of individuals. The commitment was not to be 
ordered, if the parent gave security for the good bebaviour of the 
child. In the event of the order being made, the parent, if solvent, 
was bound to pay for the maintenance of the child, and, so far as he 
was unable to do so, the expense was made recoverable from the 
Parochial Board of the parish, to which the child, if a pauper, would 
have been chargeable.’ 


Three years later the Act was extended to England. We find, 
therefore, that the earliest Industrial Schools for Scotland were 
certified both for boys and girls in 1855; the earliest for England 
in 1859. Fourteen years of age is the ordinary rule laid down 
for the time of their admission, but those apparently under 
twelve years of age ‘who are charged before two justices or a 
magistrate with an offence punishable by imprisonment, or a 
less punishment, but who have not been convicted in England 
of felony, or in Scotland of theft, are eligible. The period of 
their compulsory detention varies from two years (and in a very 
few cases under that time) to six years and upwards, the average 
time of detention of those discharged in 1894 had been 3 years 
and 286 days. The ordinary causes for ordering children to 
be detained in Industrial Schools are begging, or wandering, 

and 
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and not having any home or settled place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; or found destitute, 
either being. orphans, or having a surviving parent who is 
undergoing either penal servitude or imprisonment ; or frequent- 
ing the company of reputed thieves; or lodging, living or 
residing with common or reputed prostitutes, or in a house 
resided in or frequented by prostitutes for the purpose of 
prostitution, or that frequent the company of prostitutes; or 
those whose parents, step-parents, or guardians represent to two 
justices or a magistrate that they are unable to control the 
child, and that they desire that the child be sent to a certified 
Industrial School ; or inmates of a workhouse or pauper school, 
in respect of whom the guardians of the poor or board of 
management represent that they are refractory ; or that they are 
the children of parents, one of whom has been convicted of a 
crime or offence punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, and that it is desirable that the child should be sent to a 
certified Industrial School; or for non-compliance with an 
attendance order, made on the ground that his parents habitually 
and without reasonable excuse neglect to provide efficient 
elementary education for him. 

These requirements for admission have been given at length 
in order that it may be clearly seen how apparently unpromising 
are the children by whom the Industrial Schools are filled, and. 
that the value of their successful treatment of them may be more 

justly estimated. 


‘In 1866 there were 57 schools of the kind, in which were detained 
1893 boys and 673 girls. In 1894 the number of such institutions 
was 155, wherein were compulsorily detained 19,989 boys and 
4,556 girls.’ 


At the end of every year the authorities responsible for 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools are required to send in a 
return to Government of the condition of those who have beer 
discharged during the three years last preceding. The return 
deals with 3,659 boys and 503 girls, then living, who had 
been discharged during that period from Reformatories ; 


Of the boys— Of the girls— 
2,700, about 75 per cent., 346, about 71 per cent., were doing well. 
mm wo 2 » . -. were doubtful. 
a ae a ee 8 had been convicted. 
a Se Fe NS 45 were unknown. 


The Report of the Redhill Reformatory is slightly more 
favourable than this. More than one-third of those discharged 
had emigrated, and nearly as many had enlisted in the army, 
where 
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where they do well, several of them attaining to non-commission 
rank, Of these the Chaplain says :— 


‘I feel that our physical training, our inculcation of discipline by 
means of drill as well as by moral religious influence, is of the 
highest value to fit them for a soldier’s life, and I have had abundant 
testimony to the smart recruits our lads show themselves to be on 
the parade-ground.’ 

The Chaplain also says :— “ 


‘I would here call attention to the fact that we have again received 
the oldest and most criminally recorded cases we could get, having 
refused a good many who had no previous records of conviction 
against them. There has also been a considerable increase in the 
number of committals to our care, showing, I think, that the undue 
leniency of magistrates during the past few years has been found 
inadvisable, and tending perhaps to some increase of juvenile 
crime.’ 

When we turn to what is said about Industrial Schools, we 
find the report, as we might expect, somewhat more favourable. 
The official report of H.M.S. Inspector says :-— 

‘ The total admissions to Industrial Schools (excluding transfers) 


up to December 31, 1894, were 83,447 boys and 22,765 girls. The 
total discharges to the same date (excluding transfers) were 68,096 





boys and 18,259 girls. They had been dispused as follows :— 


Boys. 








ae a OP SOEVICR . 0. 5s ce te oe | 26,846 
riends .. eb eek ee! Jobe Tien trent 19,656 
Emirates bai ithba Sascha de te Rear et 1,898 
NES WETIEL “6p 109, on! cn an 4p. we, ee | 10,334 
Enlisted .. 2,156 
Discharged as diseased or on special grounds 1,484 
Committed to Reformatories .. .. <1 1,241 
Died oo es ee | 2,163 
‘Absconded and not recovered . a ea | 1,318 





During the last three years, with which the results of the 
Reformatories should be compared, we find as follows :—Of 
9,108 boys who had been discharged, 172. had died ; and of 
2,236 girls, 51: of the remainder 
Of the boys— Of the girls— 

7,589, about 85 per cent., 1844, about 85 per cent., were doing well. 

| Se a ee. a toe were doubtful. 

ORR 2 gg UR on mee ais Bos were convicted. 

See ae as 5 illest a were unknown. 
The parentage of the children in Industrial Schools is of the 
character given of them in the extract already made from 
Mr. Morrison’s book :— 

* Of 
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| Of the 4,990 admitted into them in 1894, 393 were illegitimate, 
1565 had:lost one or both. parents, 186 had. been deserted by both 

mts, both the parents of 172 were either destitute or criminal, 
whilst 2,674 had both parents alive, and able to take care of their 
children.’ 


The cost of both Reformatories and Industrial Schools is largely 
borne by State contributions : the Treasury having paid during 
1894, 261,5597.; local rates, including School Board contri- 
butions, 139,3521 ; the profits of the labour of the inmates, 
38,0092. ; whilst voluntary subscriptions, legacies, &c., provided 
47,7121. Though Reformatories and Industrial Schools are 
alike managed under the authority of Acts of Parliament, and 
the children are detained in them under legal enactments, and 
the larger proportion of the funds required for their maintenance 
is supplied by the State, and their efficiency reported on by 
Inspectors appointed by the Crown, they are nevertheless, so far 
as their management is concerned, dependent upon volunteers. 
It is by the self-sacrificing efforts of individuals that they are 
commenced ; it is upon their responsibility that expenses are 
incurred, and it is they who have to make good any deficiencies 
that may arise; it is to them that the children have to look for 
assistance in planting them out in the world, as well as for 
instruction in those religious and moral principles which, it is 
hoped, may be the guides of their future lives ; and it is to their 
example, as well as teaching, that the large amount of success 
isdue. It should also be mentioned that these institutions are 
not subject to such interference with the religious instruction 
given to the children, as is required by the Cowper-Temple 
clause of the Education Act of 1870. Every child is to be 
taught the religion professed by its parents. 

There are yet two other kinds of schools which have been 
called into existence by the working of the compulsory clauses 
of the Education Act of 1870—day truant schools and day in- 
dustrial schools. The former were found to be necessary because 
the working of the ordinary elementary education schools was 
to some extent interfered with by the very. irregular attendance 
of truant children. They are intended to meet the evil set 
forth by their name; and as the children are sentenced to them 
by order of the magistrates, any irregularity on their part 
renders them liable to severer punishment than could otherwise 
be inflicted. There are at present fourteen of these schools, and 
at the end of 1894 there were attending them 1141 children, 
whilst 4,619 were on licence. 

‘The total admissions to the 31st of December, 1894, were 20,771, 
of which 11,262 had been licensed, and not re-admitted ; wsenar 

cense 
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licensed and once re-admitted, and 3,446 had been re-committed 
twice or oftener. The average length of detention was about 11 
weeks 6 days in cases of first admission, 16 weeks in those of first 
re-admission, and 16} weeks in those of the second re-admission.’ 


Owing to want of uniformity in the management of these 
schools, the Home Office issued a set of Model Rules in 1894, 
Against these rules several School Boards protested, urging that 
a little more elasticity was needed than these rules permitted, 
both with regard to the limited terms of detention and the use 
of the birch. The cost of supporting these schools is heavy— 
19/. 19s. 6d. per child—towards which the Treasury contributed 
about one-fourth, and the School Boards the remainder. Nothing 
in the Report gives the impression that these schools have an 
influence in permanently improving the character of the children 
sent to them. 

Day Industrial Schools were evidently intended to accomplish 
the same end as that secured by Industrial Schools at a less ex- 
penditure of trouble and money than was required by the insti- 
tutions that suggested them. . 


* They only receive day scholars, the children going to them early 
in the morning in time to receive a substantial breakfast; at mid-day 
they have dinner, and before being dismissed for the day tea is 
supplied to them. ‘The children are well taught, and more or less 
industrial occupation is carried on, due time being allowed for 
recreation. The inmates are taken from the poorest class, and no 
clothes are found for them,’ 


There are at present 19 of these schools in England and 3 in 
Scotland. At the end of 1894 there were in them 2,318 boys 
and 933 girls, Since 1878, when the first two schools of the 
kind were commenced at Liverpool, there have been discharged 
from the 22 schools eames at different dates, two of them 
as late as 1891) 14,708 boys and 6,498 girls: of these, 2,633 
boys and 441 girls were sent to Reformatories or Industrial 
Schools, which does not seem to suggest a very favourable moral 
result of their labours. About one-fourth of the cost of these 
schools was furnished by the Treasury, the remainder by School 
Boards, Local Authorities, and the parents of the children. 

To us it seems a matter of regret that these day schools have 
been called into existence, for it is evident that the permanent 
moral and religious results of the schools that take complete . 
charge of the children are more satisfactory than are those of the 
institutions which limit their responsibility to day teaching. 
Against this consideration no pecuniary arguments have much 
weight. But, as a matter of fact, the day truant schools cost 

more 
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more than the permanent establishments, and the day industrial 
schools very little less. 

We believe that the institutions we have named include all 
for which the State is responsible in a greater or less degree. 
It would be difficult to find institutions by which a larger 
amount of practical good has been accomplished than what is 
reported of Reformatories and Industrial Schools, or by which a 
less amount of permanent improvement has been effected than 
by the other institutions to which we have called attention. 
Though the more criminal and worst disposed of the children 
are sent to Reformatories and Industrial Schools, an enormous 
proportion of them turn out well, and show by their subsequent 
behaviour that there have been planted in them moral and 
religious principles by which their character has been moulded 
and their life guided. On the other hand, from the ranks of 
the non-criminal children, compulsorily instructed in schools 
provided at the public expense, there is yearly proceeding so 
jarge a number of offenders, that in England, as well as in 
other countries, improved opportunities for education are 
accompanied by a simultaneous increase in crime. The 
apparently obvious conclusion must be that there is something 
in the education given in Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
that is not given in many of the elementary schools. Such 
no doubt is the case. In the successful schools there is 
laid a foundation of definite religious principle which is not 
laid in schools where only maimed or imperfect teaching of 
the kind is given. If it be said that a considerable proportion 
of the children are taught in schools where definite religious 
teaching is given, then by all means let every juvenile offender 
be questioned as to the schools he has attended, and let strict 
enquiry be made as to the character of the moral and reli- 
gious teaching given in such schools. We may see, by what 
has been accomplished under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, what can be done; and every good citizen must desire 
that a like good work should be done for those who still need it. 
The first step towards such an improvement must be accurate 
knowledge ot the facts; and it can only be those who are con- 
scious of having a weak cause, and who are more anxious for 
the development of systems to which they are wedded, let the 
results be what they may, who can resist the efforts to ascertain 
the facts of the case._ 

Our account would be incomplete if something was not 
written about efforts that have been made to recover those who 
had fallen into crime, from temptation to continue in their evil 
course. 


The 
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‘The ‘Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society is recognised by 
statute, and partially supported by Government. During the 
thirty-eight years of its existence, it has assisted no fewer than 
22,072. discharged prisoners. Its objects are simply philan- 
thropic. When prisoners are discharged, it endeavours to 
obtain for them—whether male or female—immediate employ- 
ment in some place removed from their former surroundings 
and associates, sending those who are fit for it to sea, or. in 
some cases to friends abroad, and in other ways aiding and 
encouraging them to lead an honest life. Beside this, it 
affords some help to the wives and children of criminals under 
detention in prison, if in this way it can really help those 
who seem to be deserving. By these services, it claims to have 
effectually assisted, during 1893-4, 389 persons out of 562 who 
were in some way recipients of its bounty. 

In this Society we have a simple and benevolent organization 
for seeking to reclaim prisoners by furnishing them with the 
chance of gaining an honest livelihood. No doubt in some 
cases they provide a bridge by which prisoners of less. evil 
characteristics are enabled to escape from a life of crime. But 
experience proves, as we have endeavoured to show, that crime 
is not so much the product of poverty as the underlying 
principle of this Society seems to suppose, but of defective or 
perverted .moral character, for the most part resulting from 
immoral or defective education and evil example. 

There are many philanthropic institutions of. various kinds, 
supported by private benevolence, for taking charge of waifs 
and ‘stray children, and training them to live virtuously and 
honourably; and there are others for preserving adults as 
well as children from the vices which are apt to lead to crime, 
and for enabling them to recover the positions they had lost 
by their misbehaviour; but to speak of these lies beyond the 
scope of the present article: Our aim has been to limit our 
remarks to those institutions which may be described as 
National, by being assisted to a greater or less extent by public 
money: to have travelled beyond these would have made it 
difficult to know where to stop. 
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Art. VII.—The Poetry of Sport. The Badminton Library. 
Selected and edited by Hedley Peek. London, 1896. 


VOLUME on the Poetry of Sport forms a fitting con- 

clusion to this complete and deservedly popular series. 
In his preface to this volume, Mr. Watson, the sub-editor of the 
series, tells us how it has grown far in excess of the limits 
originally designed for it. Intended at the outset to include 
some half-dozen books on the more popular and generally 
recognised form of field-sports and pastimes, it has grown into 
a library of twenty-eight volumes, dealing with well-nigh 
everything that can by the most comprehensive and catholic 
application of the term be brought under the head of Sport. 
This expansion was no doubt in part due to the success of the 
earlier volumes. Mr. Watson dwells in this preface on that 
success with no undue self-complacency, and is generously 
enthusiastic in acknowledging the services of his editor-in-chief 
and their contributors. The experts in whose hands the work 
was placed proved capable of bringing to bear on their own 
subjects a power of literary expression beyond what had been 
hoped for. Success begat confidence, and it soon became clear 
that the series might be made into something like a complete 
and exhaustive encyclopedia of all reputable pastimes. 

The growth of the series, too, was stimulated by the develop- 
ment of new sports. Between the first planning and the final 
execution of the series, football had risen from a schoolboy’s 
game, carried on at the Universities by a few enthusiasts, to the 
dignity of a national pastime, with its own newspaper and its 
own public of devotees and critics. Golf, when the Badminton 
editors began their labours, was still in the stage described by 
Mr. Watson, when ‘in a few out-of-the-way places men were 
occasionally met carrying what to the casual eye looked like 
overgrown walking sticks with fantastic handles.’ Thus an 
ever-increasing number of popular pursuits claimed admission 
to the series. 

Moreover, there was on the part of those who planned the series 
an ever-increasing readiness to enlarge its boundaries, which 
probably reached the final point when places were assigned 
to ‘mountaineering’ and ‘dancing.’ In short, the Badminton 
series became, to borrow the title of an earlier work, the library 
of ‘A gentleman’s complete recreation.’ That all parts of it 
should be equally good was not to be looked for: but the editor 
may fairly claim that no pursuit to which the name of sport 
could by the widest liberality of expression be given has been 
excluded ; that in arrangement, expression, and not least picto- 

rial 
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rial illustration, some have been dealt with brilliantly and all] 
adequately. 

ew sports may, as Mr. Watson points out, give birth, as 
time goes on, to new volumes. But for the present the series 
may be regarded as complete, and it was, as we have said, a 
happy thought to wind up with a volume showing the place’ 
which sport has occupied in national literature, and the spirit 
in which it has been regarded by Englishmen of letters through 
successive generations. 

The volume has a short Introduction by the departmental 
editor, Mr. Peek, on the subject, ‘Is sport a fitting subject of 
the poet?’ and another by Mr. Lang, on ‘ Classical Sport.’ Of 
the first, one is inclined to say, Solvitur ambulando, No one 
would claim that the subject of sport gave scope for the poetry 
of reflection or of emotion in. its highest form; but it would 
have been indeed strange if a subject which involves vivid 
passion and varied action, and which brings man into contact 
with all that is most beautiful in inanimate nature, had not 
gathered round it much poetry of a high order. Mr, Lang’s 
excursus is, as might be expected, full of scholarly learning, 
coupled with the keenest appreciation of his subject, and 
expressed with delightful freshness and unconventionality. He 
points out that in Homer’s time the chase had hardly passed 
from the phase when it is undertaken not as a self-imposed toil 
for exercise and pastime, but of necessity for self-defence or 
for procuring food. He contrasts the definite realism of the 
boxing matches in Theocritus and Virgil with the vagueness 
of Pindar. The latter ‘was obviously bored by his task and 
shirked the sporting details,’ drifting away into mythological 
genealogies, ‘as if one were offered five pounds to celebrate 
Mr. G. O. Smith, and then wrote an ode on Hephestus,’ 
Mr. Lang, too, taking Xenophon as his text, adds some words 
of wisdom on the general subject of sport in its social and 
moral bearings. 

‘These are very English reflections. Xenophon's is a protest 
against a purely urban life, an existence of pleasure, lawsuits, 
“culture,” politics, and “ hearing or telling some new thing,” as St 
Luke has it. Sport keeps alive the original wholesome barbarian 
in our nature, as it did, he confessed, in the apostle of culture— 
in Matthew Arnold. But “sport” does not mean betting on 
horses, nor looking on at billiard-matches. The labour and toil of 
sport endear it to Xenophon, that illustrious commander, the most 

nglish of the Athenians. ... Sportis best when most natural and 
least accompanied by hot luncheons. Xenophon would have despised, 
not unjustly, the luxuries of many modern marksmen who have & 
mame to a sportsman “falsely so called.” He would rather —s 

esteem 
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esteemed the hardy hunter and the pursuer of big game in Asia and 
Africa.’ 

The main body of the work consists of two parts; the first 
a collection of passages in which English poets, more or 
less classical, have touched upon sporting subjects. Of these 
one or two, such as Somerville’s ‘Chase’ and Gay’s ‘ Rural 
Sports,’ deal avowedly and specially with sport. The greater 

t, however, are incidental references to sport embodied in 
Roestare of a more general kind. This is followed by a 
collection of avowedly sporting songs and ballads, 

To us the first half of Mr. Peek’s task seems the better 

discharged. In one or two cases, however, we think that an 
editorial foot-note telling us something more about the writer 
or about the position which the poem quoted occupied in 
general literature would not have been out of place. And we 
must protest against the hopelessly confusing fashion in which 
some of the earlier extracts are dated. The dates appended 
ate probably those of the particular edition or reprint which 
Mr. Peek has used. We acquit him of supposing that Chaucer 
wrote in 1532, or that ‘Sir Eglamour of Artoys’ dates from the 
reign of Elizabeth ; but if those dates refer to reprints, that 
should be stated. And why could not Mr. Peek give the date 
of the original production of ‘Sir Eglamour’ for the benefit of 
those who may not have an early English library to refer to? 
_It is somewhat bewildering to find poems of the fourteenth 
century packed in between Chaucer and Gascoigne. 
’ However, we can forgive Mr. Peek a good deal for some of 
the extracts that he has brought before us, One may pardon 
a reader who, while admiring the trumpet notes of Drayton’s 
shorter Agincourt poem or the stately swell of the longer one, 
and delighting in the graceful pedantry of the ‘ Nymphidia,’ has 
yet never steered his barque over all the winding, and it must 
be confessed at times somewhat wearisome, waters of the 
*Polyolbion.’ And one should therefore be duly grateful for 
the admirable description of a course which Mr, Peek has 
exhumed. The passage is Drayton at his best, brilliant in 
colouring and definite in detail :— 


‘The greyhounds forth are brought for coursing then in case, 
And choycely in the slip, one leading forth a brace. 
The Finder puts her up and gives her coursers law. 

+ * 


7 * * 


When each man runnes his horse with fixed eyes, and notes 

Which dog first turns the hare, which first the other cotes ; 

They wrench her once or twice ere she a turn will take. 
 What’s offered by the first the other good doth make, 
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And turn for turn again with equal speed they ply, 

Bestirring their swift feet with strange agilitie. 

A hardened ridge or way which if the hare doth win, 

Then as shot from a bow she from the dogs doth spin. 

That strive to put her off; but when he cannot reach her, 

This giving him a Coat about again doth fetch her 

To him that comes behind, which seems the hare to bear, 

But with a nimble turn she casts them both arrere ; 

Till oft for want of breath to fall to ground they make her, 

The greyhounds both so spent that they want breath to take her.’ 


The man who wrote that had watched many a course, we 
may be sure, and knew the meaning and value of a greyhound’s 
work, We should like to point out by the way that the 
explanation of ‘ coting,’ supplied by Mr. Peek in a foot-note as 
simply ‘ passing,’ is somewhat inadequate. The cote, now no 
longer recognised, was made, so far as we can understand the 
not very lucid words of the old rules, when a dog scored a point 
without any previous advantage of position, or, to put it in 
another way, when he turned the hare to his opponent and then 
by superior speed again turned it himself. 

We do not know what opinion Shakespeare may have had 
of his contemporary Drayton, but we rather fear that he would 
have stigmatized him, as Sir James Chetham did Mr. Vincey, 
as ‘a coursing fellow’: for it is clear from the stock passage in 
‘ Venus and Adonis’ of ‘ poor Wat upon a hill,’ which Mr. Peek 
duly quotes, that Shakespeare was a keen and appreciative 
hare-hunter. And as his only coursing man is Master Page, 
who seems to have quibbled rather about the undecided course 
which his fallow greyhound ran on Cotsale, it is likely that 
Shakespeare looked on coursing as a somewhat bourgeois sport. 

Another passage which Mr. Peek quotes from Drayton, 
where in the ‘ Muses’ Elysium’ the huntsman Silvius and the 
fisherman Halcius chant the praises of their respective pursuits, 
shows at once a fine catholicity in its love of sport and a keen 
appreciation of all its picturesque incidents and surroundings. 

rom the sporting poetry of the Elizabethan to that of the 
last century there is, as Mr. Peek’s selection reminds one, a 
great falling away. One could hardly expect that it should be 
otherwise, whether one looks to the literary conventions of the 
age or its underlying sentiments. If sporting poetry is to be 
worth much, it must be, as Drayton’s is, vividly and naturally 
descriptive, or it must carry with it the drum and trumpet note 
of the ballad, Neither in the school of Pope nor in the school 
of Collins was there room for either of these qualities. It may 
sound like a strange paradox to say that the one man in the last 
century 
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century who could have written sporting poetry was Cowper. 
Yet he had a good part of the needful equipment, a style 
vividly and directly realistic in the best sense of the word, and 
a keen enjoyment, so far as joy was allowed him, of homely 
English life and scenery. Somerville could not divorce rural 
life from frippery and pedantry. Diana walks in his woods 
and Naiads haunt his streams. The England that Cowper 
knew and loved was the England of Walton and Cobbett, the 
England of farmstead and copse and trout stream. But one 
hardly need say that moral conviction, and even more intense 
tenderness of feeling, made such a choice of subject impossible. 
The lover of sport, if he be also a lover of Cowper, is apt to be 
haunted with recollections of Puss, Bess, and Tiny, and to feel 
deteriora sequor. 

The change of which we have spoken was something more 
than a mere change in literary form or fashion. It was part of 
that movement whereby the relations of town to country under- 
went so great a revolution between the age of the earlier Stuart 
kings and that of their Hanoverian successors. Country life 
became somewhat vulgarized ; letters became, if one may coin 
a word, even more decidedly Cockneyized. No doubt the 
country gentleman in 1630 was not always a Hampden or an 
Elliot, any more than in 1750 he was always a Squire Western 
ora Tony Lumpkin. But the tide ran that way, and that public 
opinion which largely decides the literary fashions of the day 
exaggerated the change. How the lettered Londoner regarded 
the man whose talk was of bullocks may be seen from Horace 
Walpole’s description of the Norfolk squires,—‘ mountains of 
roast beef just roughly hewn out into the outlines of human 
form’; better perhaps from the kindly tone of patronage with 
which Steele and Addison treat Sir Roger and with which 
Johnson writes of Somerville. 

Mr. Peek has, we think, been decidedly less fortunate in his 
selection of sporting poems proper than in the extracts which 
we have already criticized. No doubt the composition of an 
anthology is one of those matters of which every one thinks, as 
King Alfonso of Spain did of the construction of the world, 
that ‘if he had been consulted several errors would have been 
avoided,’ We cannot, however, but think that there would be 
a consensus of opinion among those who take any interest in 
the subject that this part of Mr. Peek’s task has been somewhat 
inadequately performed. One need not be a specialist in sport- 
ing literature to detect a good many of his sins of omission. 
One need not have a highly cultivated or peculiarly susceptible 
taste to be offended by a good many of his sins of oe. 

00 
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Too often, it seems to us, he has cumbered his pages with 
poems which merely touch the fringe of the subject, in which 
sport furnishes nothing more than a vague background. The 
editor, for example, tells us that one of the best hunting songs 
in the collection was written by Bishop Heber. The song in 
question is called ‘The Rising of the Sun.’ It begins— 

* Wake, wake, wake to the hunting’ ; 


but, once the Bishop has got his [yore out of bed, he leaves 
him wholly to his own devices. too with a poem of Cullen 
Bryant’s called ‘ The Hunter’s Legend.’ The hero, being tired, 
we are told, with a long stalk, lies on a rock overlooking a 
precipice. The unfortunate youth, an outdoor Eutychus, goes 
to sleep, dreams of his sweetheart, falls over the cliff, and is 
killed. Now in what sense is this a sporting poem? We are 
quite willing to take Mr. Bryant’s word for it that his hero was 
a hunter; but for all that appears in the action of the poem he 
might have been canvassing the county or composing a Uni- 
versity extension lecture. 

Take again the poem called ‘ Trout Hall.’ We ask for fish, 
and we are given a party of anglers with ‘humming ale; 
‘ Nantz,’ tankards and pipes; but of sport not a word. ‘ We are 
tempted to plagiarize from the speaker who, in a discussion on 
political crime, asked whether the murder of a fiddler would be 
a musical felony? 

Of the so-called humorous poems which occupy the last 
seventy pages, especially of those by a Mr. Outwood, it is 
charitable not to speak. We will only say that if the aspects 
of sport presented to us in the Badminton series had in the 
least resembled those given us in these pieces, it would have 
been very far from achieving that assured success which the 
editor justly claims for it. 

It is all the more strange that Mr. Peek should have cared to 
pad out his pages with inferior and irrelevant matter, when 
there was so much with which he must have been familiar and, 
one cannot but believe, very loth to exclude. A volume of 
sportin try in which Sir Francis Doyle’s ‘St. Leger’ and 
ringing t ballads of Lindsay Gordon = Bromley-Davenport 
find no place seems a strange anomaly. There is hardly a 
better bit of sporting verse in the language than the last-named 
writer's ‘Dream of an Old Meltonian,’ with its description of 


that run, 
‘too speedily over 
A century's joys all condensed in its course, 
From the find till we ate him by Woodwellhead Cover, 
In thirty quick minutes from Ranksboro’ Gorse.’ <i 
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Indeed the riding poems of Lindsay Gordon, of Bromley- 
Davenport, and of Kingsley have the merit of being written by 
men who could do with their own hands the very feats that they 
sing. That is a merit which a racing poem is hardly likely to 

. We have never heard of a poetical jockey, and we 
fear that any tendency to woo the Muses, as our ancestors called 
it, would find as little favour with trainers as we believe it does 
with attorneys. Even with Sir Francis Doyle’s poem, vivid 
and spirited as it is, we at times feel that we have the literary 
man looking at the subject from outside, and analysing the 
crowd and its emotions rather than actually seeing the struggle. 
One stirring passage is marred by a ‘little rift within the lute,’ 
a lack of reality. At the very crisis of the finish, when the 
southern horse is on the point of outraging Yorkshire patriotism 
by bearing off the prize, the northern mare, who has been in 
front throughout, comes to the rescue : 


‘ With bird-like dart she shoots away, 
And by half a length has gained the day.’ 


Did ever human being see the horse who could make running 
over the mile and three-quarters of the Leger course, and then 
muster speed for a ‘bird-like dart’? Probably the nearest 
approach ever seen to such a ‘dart’ was in that singular and 
dramatic Leger finish some three years ago, when Throstle, 
after sulking and shirking for five-sixths of the distance, 
suddenly, as Bohn’s Homer would say, ‘remembered her im- 
petuous might’ and shot past Ladas, But then she, with what 
appeared like temper, but may have been deep-laid strategy, 
unappreciated by her rider, had been husbanding her strength, 
and moreover we suspect that the appearance of great speed was 
only relative to the pace of her exhausted opponents, 

The turf indeed fares poorly in this collection. We could 
wish the editor had republished an old Yorkshire ballad which 
was reprinted—or perhaps printed for the first time—in ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ not very long before the decease of that respectable 
journal. It described a match run in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century between Sir William Strickland’s Merlin, 
trained and ridden by a Yorkshire groom, Heseltine, and a 
horse belonging to Tregorwell Frampton, afterwards Master of 
the Horse to Queen Anne. The chief interest of the matter 
lies in the fact that the race is the earliest of which we know 
anything beyond the barest details as to the description and 


‘ownership of the horses. 


We feel ourselves in the real ballad atmosphere when we 
read how 
Vol. 185.—NNo. 370. 2H ‘ Little 
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* Little Merlin won the race, 

And all to his owner’s gain, 

And four-and-twenty Yorkshiremen 
Guarded him to his stable again ; 

And as they rode through Newmarket, 
Many curses on them did fall : 

“ A curse light on each Yorkshire knight, 
Their horses and riders and all.”’ 


The same race is referred to in a spirited passage occurring 
in one version, unhappily not the best known, of Sir Francis 
Doyle’s poem, as— 

‘ Our first victory handed on 
Through the long years from sire to son, 
When subtle Frampton schemed in vain, 
And from Newmarket’s baffled plain 
Our triumph leapt like beacon fires 
Across the sullen Midland shires, 
To fill with glee our reeling spires ; 
When children started from their beds, 
Those joy-bells clanging round their heads, 
To hear through shouting Yorkshire run 
The news that Merlin’s race was won.’ 


Another racing ballad which might well have found a place, 
not altogether for its merits but from its historical interest, is 
the very vigorous doggrel describing how Careless ‘ beat his 
Grace’s Atlas that. never was beat before.’ The ballad is 
interesting, firstly as showing that the Cavendish racing colours 
were then as now yellow, and secondly because the line which 
tells how 


* Brave Careless then did head the Crack’ 


shows that a living piece of slang is of venerable antiquity.* 
Atlas by the way was the horse of whom Dr. Johnson, on his 
visit to Chatsworth, said that he was the only one of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s possessions whom he coveted,-—a remark which 
shows fine sportsmanlike possibilities latent in that vigorous 
John Bull nature. 

Mr. Peek does give us a ballad of somewhat the same order, 
but in every way poorer, more modern, and of much less 
interest, concerning ‘ Lady Beeswing’; and we must say that 
in so doing he shows that he is either somewhat poorly 
equipped for his task or has a comfortably easy view of the 
duties of an editor. It is startling to find the Trial Stakes at 
Chester figuring under such an inexplicable name as the 


* The ballad is to be found in the letter-press accompanying Mr. Taunton’s 
‘Portraits of celebrated Race-horses.’ 
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‘Tyrol’ Stakes! It is more startling to read that Beeswing in 
the Newcastle Cup beat Lanercost and Eclipse. Heroine though 
she was in her own county, we can hardly think that the most 
patriotic bard would have brought Eclipse out of the grave in 
which he had reposed for more than half a century to swell her 
triumph. The mystery is solved when we find that Calypso, 
probably spelt by the local poet Calipso, figured in the race 
referred to, No doubt the error was either with the printer or 
inter ; but, after all, it is the business of an editor to edit. 

“2% the hunting department the Billesdon Coplew Hunting 
song might, we think, have found a place, not so much from its 
poetical merits as from its historical interest. One of the most 

icturesque forms of all field sports, the chase of the wild deer, 
is wholly unrepresented, for we cannot accept Whyte-Melville’s 
‘Lord of the Valley,’ ‘ fresh from his carriage,’as a substitute 
for the wild stag of Exmoor. Why could not Mr. Peek have 
preserved that rattling lay of the Exmoor Stag hunt which 
appeared in the ‘Saturday Review’ some three years back, with 
its vivid description of the scene when 


‘ The tufters on a find 
Are turning to the norrard. 
Hark back! Hark back, it is a hind! 
The stag himself—hark forrard !’ 


through the incidents of the run, in which 


‘ We chucked a City swell to the pig 
By, the mixen in Cloutsham corner ; 
We hung our artist by the wig 
Like Absalom, in Horner’ ; 


to the last scene when 


* His foes with fury facing, 
Back, back he hurls the pack, 
Or heaves them neck and crop, boys, 
Till now, now down goes brow, 
Bay, tray and three on top, boys,’ 


And what sportsman could ask for higher immortality than that 
given in the concluding lines ? 


‘ Yet only five of all the hive 

That set on foot the sport, boys, 

Rode straight and true the whole hunt through, 
And mingled in the mort, boys. 

Now name, name those sons of fame, 
Who'll match them near and farther ? 

Jim Scarlett, Bassett, and Bissett were there, 
With Parson Jack Russell and Arthur.’ 

2H 2 
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The writings of Mr. H. H. Dixon (‘ The Druid’) are the 
very A BC of sporting literature, and we think that a careful 
study of them might have put Mr, Peek on the track of more 
than one poem or song worth preservation. There is, for 
example, a genuine ring of what one may call latter-day 
Borderdom, as of Hogg or Wilson—a little artificial, it 
may be, yet full of vigour and spirit—in the commemorative 
lines inscribed on a stone somewhere in the Cheviots :— 

‘ Reared by a veteran sportsman’s hand, 
Through sunshine and through mist I stand, 
To tell the time and show the place 
Where high-born beauty led the chase, 

And gentle lady’s graceful steed 

Won from the field its hard-earned meed. 
I mark the spot on this wild fell 

That sires to their sons may tell 

How once a youthful English bride 
Taught the rough borderers to ride.’ 


We do not know whether Mr. Peek is himself a fisherman. 
Certainly his selections in that branch strike us happier than 
in others. Stoddart, of whom the editor has made good use, is 
known to most men as the Laureate of the fishing-rod. But 
probably the merits of Thomas Doubleday, a Scotchman from 
whose ‘ Fisher’s Garland’ Mr. Peek quotes two charming poems 
in Lowland Scotch vernacular, will be new to many English 
readers. 

Cricket has, we think, fared very poorly in Mr. Peek’s hands. 
Two thin ballads, two mock heroic poems, cumbrous and 
pompous specimens of last century humour, though not without 
historical interest, are all that we get: and this was not for lack 
of material. Why could not the editor have given us what one 
of his colleagues in an earlier volume justly called ‘the best 
cricketing poem yet published, Mr. Prowse’s lines on Alfred 
Mynn? We should also have welcomed Lord Lyttelton’s ‘ Song 
of Hagley Cricket,’ which tells how 

‘ the peer and all his clan 
Grasped the bat to guard the wicket 
As no other household can.’ 


There is a pleasing autobiographical candour in the description 
of the total failure of all the older members of the family to 
make runs, somewhat redeemed by the fact that 
‘The peer to mend his glory 
One and eke another caught, 
While the parson, doleful story, 
Missed the pair his hands that sought’ ; 
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and there is a foreshadowing of future greatness in the lines 
which tell how the two youngest of the house, 


‘the pair of infant heroes 
. Trained in Walker’s school of fame, 
Scorned papa’s and uncle’s zeros, 
Swelled the score and stayed the game.’ 


There is no exact record of the result, but we have no doubt 
that it justified the boast with which the poem ends, that 


‘come whate’er eleven may, 
I and my eight boys will lick it, 
My stout sons will gain the day.’ 


Again, we think that some of Mr. Cochrane’s lyrics might 
find a place. A cricketing poet who bowled for his University 
for three years, and who had a large share in getting rid of an 
Australian eleven for seventy and thirty-eight, surely has special 
claims. Not that Mr. Cochrane’s would have been a succés 
@estime. How many bowlers could avenge themselves of their 
adversary as he does in the delightful ‘Ballad of the Corner 
Stroke,’ wherein he deals with the presumption and downfall of 
‘the man who snicketh the length ball’? 


‘It was my best, no better one I crave, 
To bowl ; it hurtled like an autumn gale, 
And yet withal a crafty twist I gave, 
Sufficing, as-I fancied, to prevail. 
Then, as I looked his exodus to hail, 
Expectant to behold his timbers fall, 
It went for four hard by his inner bail. 
This is the man who snicketh the length ball. 
* * * e 
Sirs, I was taken off ; expletives fail : 
He never used the weapon’s face at all: » 
They bowled him with an under like a snail! 
This is the man that snicketh the length ball.’ 


We trust that we have, at the risk of some weariness to our 
readers, piled up enough instances of Mr. Peek’s omissions to 
justify what we have said in our preliminary remarks, Yet we 
fully admit that, maimed and incomplete though this anthology 
may be, it is one from which every man who is at once a lover 
of sport and a man of letters may derive much ome And, 
wishing to part from Mr, Peek in a spirit of friendship, we 


would thank him for at least one good thing. He has rescued 
from Peacock’s ‘Maid Marian’ that most delightful duet 
between the heroine and Friar Tuck :— 
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‘ Though I now am a gray, gray friar, 
Yet I once was a gay young knight, 
And the ery of my dogs was the only choir 

In which my spirit did take delight.’ 
It is rather sad that one should have to talk of ‘rescuing’ a 
fragment of Peacock, yet we fear it is so. We once heard the 
‘War Song of Dinas Vawr’ quoted, and the author thereof 
named, in the presence of a man not unknown in the world of 
learning and letters. He asked whether the author was not the 
Dean of Ely! Even Dr. Johnson might with such provocation 
have forgiven the reply, that the two birds spread very different 
tails. And if Mr. Peek brings back some lost sheep to the 
Pavonian fold, he will not have worked in vain. 

We cannot take leave of this book without referring to some 
of those wider issues which are suggested by Mr. Watson in his 
Introduction and by Mr. Lang in his prefatory moralizings, 
The Badminton series as a whole not only reminds us of the 
charm of sport ; it also bears witness to the comprehensiveness 
of sport as at present understood, of the width of its claims and 
therefore, we venture to think, of its dangers. The twenty-eight 
volumes whereof Mr. Watson boasts are beyond doubt a proof 
of the catholicity and popularity of sport, but it must not be 
forgotten as a set-off that they multiply vulnerable faces. We 
have already quoted some of the wholesome words of warning 
which Mr. Lang addresses to the friends of sport, real and so 
called. They certainly are not its true friends who are ready at 
once to raise a how] against every one who questions the morality, 
the humanity, or the expediency of this or that sport as a kill- 
joy and a Puritan—forgetful in their use of the latter term that 
Cromwell raced and Hutchinson hunted. What is really to be 
regretted is that those, who might reform sport and keep in 
check its meaner and worse sides, should squander their energy 
and discredit their influence by protests which only show their 
ignorance of the subject with which they are dealing. Not long 
ago we read a protest signed by some who might at least have 
been expected to weigh their words, in which the Royal Buck- 
hounds were denounced, on the plea that, if cruelty to the stag 
was avoided, it was avoided at the expense of suffering to the 
horses of the whips who rescued him. Now we certainly do 
not hold a brief for the chase of the carted deer. Our own 
view of. that sport is somewhat like that of an old-fashioned 
Baptist minister of whom we have heard. One of his flock 
about to be immersed on a cold winter's day insisted on the 
tank being warmed. When the operation was completed, he 
exclaimed, ‘O minister, I am so much happier since I have 
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descended into Jordan!’ ‘Jordan!’ was the retort, ‘biled 
Jordan!’ Carted deer, bag-foxes, and the like seem to us to 
savour largely of ‘biled Jordan.’ But when we read of the 
‘suffering’ inflicted on a well-trained hunter by a smart gallop 
for the purpose of whipping off hounds, we are reminded of 
Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s anticipated millennium of humanity, 
‘when the oyster will not be eaten without an anesthetic.’ 

The Turf, again, has had some rude attacks and denuncia- 
tions to endure of late. There are one or two questions which 
we should like to put to those who would suppress racing. 
Have they ever considered whether the evils which they aim at 
uprooting do not really lie, not in any special conditions or 
external circumstances, but in human nature and character, 
and whether they are not simply checking symptoms instead of 
really striking at the root of the evil? It is more than likely 
that, if Tattersall’s and betting on horses were abolished 
to-morrow, we should see an outburst of speculation in stock 
and shares more demoralizing and far more widely pernicious 
in its influence than the Turf. We would further ask head- 
long reformers to reflect whether it is not exceedingly likely 
that their efforts would do away with the Turf as it exists, 
voluntarily accepting the control of the Jockey Club, and 
substitute a Turf wholly anarchical and disorganized. For the 
Jockey Club, be it remembered, is a responsible body,-which 
has shown plainly enough by its action of late years that it 
is fully alive to the possible abuses of racing, and that its 
members have no sympathy with gambling. At all events, we 
would ask those who denounce the Turf, alike in fairness and 
in their own interests, to confine themselves to that side of the 
question with which they are familiar, and not to seek to 
bolster up their case by wholly exaggerated pictures of racing 
as honeycombed with fraud. The internal morality of the 
Turf is one thing ; its effect as an influence for good or evil on 
those interested in it, but outside it, is something very different. 
The latter is a point on which the clergyman, the philanthro- 
pist, the employer of labour, and every one who really has oppor- 
tunities of studying the habits and temptations of the poor, have 
sera right to express an opinion and to claim a hearing. 

hen, on the other hand, they endeavour to show that every 
owner, trainer, and jockey is a knave, they are going wholly 
beyond their brief, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
are displaying their ignorance. 

And lastly, we would ask, whether it is certain that, if racing 
were abolished, a good deal of wheat would not come up with 
the tares? Burke was not afraid to defend his chief, ae 
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ham, against. those who ‘ charged him with jockeyship, as they 
were pleased to style it, as though any diversion could become 
noblemen in general better than that by which the breed of one 
of the noblest and most useful of animals is so much improved.’ 
Does not Kinglake tell us that Louis Napoleon, though not by 
nature reticent, had, ‘ partly from habits acquired in the secret 
societies of the Italian Carbonari, partly from long years passed 
in prison, and partly too, as he once said, from his intercourse 
with the calm, self-possessed men of the English Turf, derived 
the power of keeping long silence.’ 

ot many men were better judges of human nature or 
shrewder observers of English life than the late Mr. Cory. 
And in his exceedingly suggestive book, ‘A Guide to modern 
English History,’ he wrote thus: ‘Lord Palmerston was suf- 
ficiently philosophical and literary for political life. But he was 
in the main a country gentleman, a sportsman, a racing man. 
Out of this set of habits there grew in him a wholesome 
sympathy with warriors.’ And thereto is appended the follow- 
ing foot-note: ‘In the species sportsman, one expects courage, 
cheerfulness, and a frank, plain manner ; in the variety racing 
man, one expects also powers of calculation and reticence.’ 

Nevertheless, while we think that the anti-gambler, like the 
Temperance reformer, is pursuing aims, many of them good in 
themselves, by short-sighted and ineffectual means, we do not 
think that in any trial of strength the friends of sport as such 
will feel any special call to take a side. They will probably 
accept the view which we have already quoted as pithily set 
forth by Mr. Lang, and will feel that the discouragement of 
gambling by legitimate means is so much clear gain to the 
cause of sport. 

Again, those who protest against the prominence and 
publicity given to athletics are not to be disposed of by 
venerable references to mens sana in corpore sano, or to the 
Duke of Wellington and the playing-fields. We may be quite 
willing to admit that schoolboys, yea and undergraduates, 
cannot row, or play cricket and football, too strenuously or 
too thoughtfully. At all events we may say generally of 
athletics as Mistress Alison Wilson said of matrimony, ‘ They 
maun either marry or do waur. The real danger lies, not, we 
think, in the actual devotion to field sports or athletic games, 
but in the evils, often attendant but not really inherent, of 
laborious and exacting organization, of publicity, of continuous 
existence in a feverish atmosphere of small excitements. 
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Art. VIIL—1. The Abbé de Lamennais, and the Liberal Catholic 
Movement in France. By the Hon, William Gibson. London, 
1896. 

2. Correspondance de F. Lamennais. Par E. D. Forgues. 
Paris, 1863. 

8. CEuvres de F. Lamennais. Paris, 1818-1854, 

And other Works. 


HE Bretons, it has often been remarked, are French with a 
difference. Dwelling alone in the wild and secluded 
Armorica, beneath the shadow of their great oak-forests, under 
a rainy sky, and along a coast which only its gaunt and 
dreadful reefs defend from the ocean ever beating furiously 
against this veritable Land’s End,—this Finisterre,—they have 
kept their most ancient language, as rude as it is poetic, and 
with their language its mythology, its superstitions, and its 
savour of the past. Stubborn, secret, silent, a people accustomed 
to go down into the great waters, not citizens but seafarers, 
uainted with shipwrecks and death in the stormy deep, 
they have salt as it were in their bluod, a melancholy in their 
broken talk, strong passions that suddenly overpower them like 
drunkenness, and above all a religion so instinctive, so much a 
part of themselves that fancy might suggest their Druids had 
never left them, but had merely undergone a transformation into 
Christian priests, Yet this peculiar people have given to 
French literature, in the last hundred years, names which all 
the world regards as supreme in that most difficult of accom- 
plishments, a prose not less moving than poetry, and victorious 
whether simple or adorned. It would not be an easy thing to 
match the style of Chateaubriand, Lamennais, and Renan. 
These three, Bretons born, may stand for the Corneille, the 
Rousseau, and the Voltaire of Armorica. Upon French and 
European thought they have exercised an immense influ- 
ence, the term of which does not seem to be approaching. 
And we would now endeavour to gain some better eck 
than is commonly possessed of the character and achievements 
of him among these three who, if the least understood by his own 
or the succeeding age, was, beyond question, the most unhappy. 
Lamennais is the Jean Jacques of Catholicism. What did he 
attempt? wherein did he fail? and what manner of man was 
the prophet and disputant whom a single day in the year 1818 
made famous for ever ? 
Famous, assuredly, above other apologists brought forth since 
the Revolution by the Roman Church,—above Gioberti, Ros- 
mini, and Déllinger—even if not one in a thousand has read 
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* L’Essai sur |’Indifférence,’ and ‘Les Paroles d’un Croyant’ 
sound in the ears of such as listen to that Apocalypse ‘like a 
tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.’ But so 
strong are the words, so vehement and threatening, that in the 
lava-leaps we still seem to detect a smouldering fire. Not, 
indeed, his books but the story of his life it is which draws men 
who love the study of human nature to Lamennais. He is a 
rich and painful subject, full of questions, enigmas, and dark 
places,—a being in whom temperament is everything, reason 
nothing; who cannot walk a mile with any companion but he 
must break off and flee away into solitude, overcome by his 
own imaginations ; who hates novelty, yet is ever sketching a 
Utopian world quite unlike the present ; who dreams, and throws 
into forms of sternest logic the visions of the night that haunt 
his sleep; who would not hurt the weakest creature of God, yet 
has a pen sharper than the sword ; who worships authority, and 
tramples it into the mire ; who is the chief of Ultramontanes but 
the last of the heresiarchs ; who can abide neither Church nor 
Revolution, although champion of each in its turn; and who, 
finally, has so disordered his whole existence, that he spends 
the second half of it in refuting and annihilating all that had 
lent a charm to the first, and dies a martyr to the cause against 
which for six-and-twenty years he had been contending. 

A tragic figure, we must call him, not speedily deciphered. 
Individual, too, in a most uncommon degree, and when we sum 
up his outward and inward qualities, compelling us to remember 
once more the thin partitions which divide such a character as 
this from the insane and the epileptic. Lamennais affords not 
a few details to the doctrine somewhat extravagantly preached 
by modern psychology, of genius arising from mixed descent, 
unconventional ancestors, a taint in the blood, early derange- 
ment of health, and a frame not developed quite normally. He 
is described as being weak and fragile from the beginning. An 
internal disease almost made an end of him as soon as he was 
born ; it troubled him all his life; and he was subject to con- 
tinual faintings ; to a depression which no change of scene, or 
business, or opinion ever conquered ; to fits of high and feverish 
vivacity ; to violent sudden laughter and explosive indignation. 
He must always domineer over those about him, or cast them 
off and go back into the den of his own heart. We learn that 
he was below the average height of Frenchmen. He had an 
elevated forehead, large development of the nose and the head, 
lively eyes, and restless limbs. He preferred a mild warm 
climate, detested cold weather, was sensitive to every variation 
in the glass, could neither write nor meditate during certain 
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seasons, and was utterly exhausted by the air of Rome, which, as 
all who have lived there know, breeds a singular melancholy in 
pilgrims from beyond the Alps. Moreover,—and the like has 
been observed in most men of genius,—Lamennais displayed in 
his action a sort of rhythmical alternation; periods of intense 
energy were followed by periods of languor, discouragement, 


_ and idleness; but whenever he had thus fallen upon his bed, 


and, in Hezekiah’s temper, turned his face to the wall, friends 
knew that he would spring up again a new spirit, dauntless and 
indefatigable. He, truly, if any man, was of imagination all 
compact; the nodes and resolutions of that inward drama, 
played by him through such perplexing stages until he died 
at the age of seventy-two, were not determined by events 
or by the acts of other persons, but followed upon trains of 
fancy coursing along a heated brain. If he fought with beasts, 
it was not in the amphitheatre,—no, not even in the Curia 
Romana, much as he suffered at the sight of its diplomacies. 
Lamennais was his own world, in which life went on with a 
passion so extraordinary and so devouring, that he never had 
time to look back or to consider the journey thus far accom- 
plished. The present held him fast, and what should come out 
of the present. His letters and conversations are strikingly 
actual, as the French would say; they seldom glance towards 
the days of old; upon sorrows due to bereavement, even those 
which at the time rent his heart and brought him to death’s 
door, he cannot spend a syllable. His eyes are fixed as in 
prophetic trance upon the consummation of the age. For 
himself he asks no reward of Heaven or Earth; let only his 
vision become a reality, and ‘ Nunc dimittis’ would be his song. 
Would he depart in peace? Such tempers do not understand 
the meaning of the word. 

If this be a true outline,—and we have kept as close to the 
evidence, without simply quoting it, as is possible,—no one will 
deny to Lamennais the rank his admirers claim for him. 
Undoubtedly, genius of the morbid kind had marked him for 
its own. He belongs, we repeat, to the type of Jean Jacques. 
Be his refinement of intellect great or small, the passion, power, 
perseverance, audacity, suspicion, moroseness, gloom, have all 
their correspondences in a life by which Lamennais was early 
fascinated, and in writings the vehemence of which he has 
© mag: even if their seduction be wanting to his acrid style. 

e has little in common with the high commanding spirit of a 
Sophocles, a Wordsworth, a Shakspere ; for he is all darkness or 
the nether fire ; and they expand in the light, or shine at last like 
the sun in a cloudless heaven. Critics, and indeed mankind at 
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large, though an onseelrpes may terrify them with its seven- 
fold thunders and its flashes heralding the stroke of doom, 
do yet recognize that tranquillity founded upon a wide expe- 
rience, hopeful and in a mole, Some tolerant, is the power in 
literature that grows not old. Yet we cannot help pitying our 
self-tortured Rousseaus; we read them with indulgence, with 
a sympathy which they have never sought but which we ought 
not to deny; and in their lucid intervals we may learn more 
than perhaps we fancy, provided we do not fall into the sophism 
which Schopenhauer has expressed and Lamennais acted upon, 
‘ Qui non habet indignationem, non habet ingenium.’ Taking 
this sentence, however, as the key to his philosophy, let us 
now enquire what part a man so unlike the average French 
citizen could play, during that uncertain twilight-hour called 
the Restoration, when Napoleon had been nailed to his Prome- 
thean rock in the Atlantic, and the Bourbons found themselves 
once more at home in the Tuileries, 

When, therefore, these Voltairean princes returned to the 
house whence they had gone out, they found it swept and 
garnished. Picturesque old France, like some rambling inco- 
herent set of buildings, piled up, and tossed together, and 
stretching this way and that way,—‘ a mighty maze’ but quite 
without a plan,—had been transformed into a barrack where 
science, art, law, and religion kept their several departments, 
and all the wires converged to one great centre. Whoso governed 
at the centre held France in the hollow of his hand, Napoleon 
fell, and Louis XVIII. took his place. The change seemed 
enormous ; but it was nochange of system. Called a Restoration 
to please the new-old dynasty and its followers, the state of 
France between 1814 and 1830 was, in truth, a mere sequel to 
the Empire. And whereas the Gallican Church had disappeared 
in the storm of 1792, when Napoleon affected to set it up again, 
he made himself the Henry VIII. of an Establishment to the 
officers of which he paid mean salaries, while he tuned its 
pulpits, marked out its patriotic duties, and ruled it by a 
Minister of Public Worship who was nothing else than Thomas 
Cromwell redivivus. The Bourbons found this admirable 
machine ready to their hands, It far surpassed the rude inter- 
mittent despotism which was all that even Louis XIV. could 
exercise, before Church and State had thus been drilled into 
a uniform system; for now the bishop, the prefect, and the 
judge were distinguished from one another only by the shape 
of their garments,—each carried out the orders sent down from 
head-quarters, each was the Government and apart from it was 
zero. To complete the picture, let us call to mind “_ Louis 
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Courier’s immortal aphorism, ‘Other nations say “the law,” 
we French say “authority.”’ On the one side behold thirty 
millions of atoms, separate and self-regarding ; on the other, a 
single man, omnipotent by means of these institutions, which 
alone give an impulse to public, nay to private action. Whether 
he issues a Code Napoléon, grants the Charter, or takes away 
freedom of the press and popular election by his ordonnances, 
he is the State personified, and who shall resist him ? 

We have never, in modern England, bowed down to a military 
regimen such as this; nor can we, except by an effort of the 
imagination, bring home to ourselves all that it involves. To 
our thinking society is more than the Government; art and 
literature and science do not thrive in Academies ; religion is 
something personal as well as public ; and we should be scanda- 
lized if a Secretary of State undertook to write their charges for 
the Bench of Bishops. Our idea of freedom is not the barrack 
or the bureau; one licensed University does not to our minds 
sum up the possibilities of a liberal education ; and Napoleon 
would have detested the Englishman who invented Habeas 
Corpus more even than he detested Nelson and Sir Sidney Smith. 
The Bourbons, with their imbecile and aspiring ministers,— 
their Blacas, and Decazes, and Villéle, and Polignac,—while 
they talked scornfully of ‘ Buonaparte,’ threw themselves head- 
long into his measures and methods. They restored nothing 
but their own fortunes. The new France was governed from St. 
Helena; the old had perished. 

Nevertheless, ideas were abroad which Napoleon could not 
have stifled; the Revolution, for all its crimes, was a great 
awakening; and this new order of things must find room 
for the everlasting problems of humanity, unless it had the 
answer to them discernible in social peace and domestic 
happiness. Frequent convulsions aud perpetual discussion 
proved all too plainly how far the world was from that 
millennium. Religion, especially, showed signs of a deadly 
sickness. One whole generation of Frenchmen had lived and 
died aliens to Christian beliefs ; when the Concordat arrived, the 
mischief was done ; henceforth, a religious propaganda, directed 
as to the heathen, alone would suffice to meet the apostasy of 
France. But the Government might do much? Something 
was attempted ; missions were given; and the people, exaspe- 
rated by preachers for whom they had not sent, or by Jacobins 
and revolutionaries who laughed at their relapse into super- 
stition, began to suspect the clergy of designs upon their purse, 
looked askance when M. le Curé came their way, paid taxes 
cheerfully but were resolved never again to pay tithe, read 
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Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot in cheap editions, abolished the 
Sunday on their own account, and saw in the Church simply an 
odious but threatening survival from the Ancien Régime. All 
this may be studied in the story of those years, but no one has 
expressed the spirit and temper which animated them with 
more malignant joy, or in more exquisite and amusing French, 
than the old soldier and student of Greek whom we have 
mentioned above, Paul Louis, the vine-dresser of Touraine. 
Evidently, this method of conversion meant reaction and 
must lead to revolution. Was there no more excellent way ? 
In the well-wrought, careful volume which Mr. Gibson has 
dedicated to ‘ Lamennais and the Liberal Catholic Movement 
in France,’—a volume which gives many proofs of acquaintance 
beyond the common with those deeper questions too often over- 
looked because they lie beneath the surface of history,—the 
writer bids us observe that reaction had become impossible, if 
for no other reason yet for this, that science and not metaphysics 
was now the dominant factor of social evolution. When the 
int of view had thus entirely shifted, controversies, once 
inevitable, lost their meaning. The world spoke a fresh 
language ; and dogmas, principles, authorities must be trans- 
lated into it, or they became a dead letter, The questions of the 
day were neither abstract nor scholastic ; they belonged, first 
of all and before all, to the social science, a term soon to be 
invented by Comte, but an idea after which thinkers on every 
side were anxiously feeling. Society could not be held together 
in sternum by the clamps and irons of Napoleon’s architecture. 
It demanded a spiritual principle of unity, a government 
founded upon something more sacred than brute force,—in 
short, a religion that should be realized in its institutions, as 
the Koran is the guide of Mohammedan life and law, or as 
Justinian’s great work was the Roman Empire itself regarded 
juridically. Where, then, could such a chair of universal teach- 
ing be discovered? The way to it would never be reaction, 
but rather advance upon the present condition of society, whose 
fresh needs postulated new organs, and whose instincts were 
irrevocably turned from metaphysical disquisitions, whether 
Hume or Descartes or Malebranche held the philosophic pen. 
How to build up society on a firm foundation,—that was 
the French problem and its starting-point. When the years 
were now about to bring forth Napoleon, in 1795, and 
with him a centralized but not life-giving despotism, two 
men of passionate and peremptory genius, Chateaubriand, 
the Breton, and the Savoyard, Comte Joseph de Maistre, took 
up this question and flung over it a bewitching or a lurid 
light. 
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light. They went back indeed to the past; but so far back 
did they go that to charge either of them with reaction would 
be doing their thought an injustice; if we speak of ‘ resurrec- 
tion, we shall more powerfully express the designs which they 
had in view, and the miracle demanded of an era worn out by 
tragedies, the fifth and reconciling act of which was still to be 
put upon the stage of time. Chateaubriand, in his ‘ Génie 
du Christianisme, wrote with all the tender charm which 
Brittany had inspired; he was a Druid well taught in the 
language, sentimental but persuasive, — by the eighteenth 
century towards its idyllic old age. Then he became the out- 
rider, in golden panoply, of his not too grateful Bourbons; 
always master of a magic pen, he drew after him disciples who 
worshipped his art without growing enamoured of his religion ; 
and in 1818 the first of French writers had founded a school 
which would soon boast of its Victor Hugo. But the Christian 
faith, which he did not practise, he was little likely to set up 
in triumph over the powers and principalities to share in whose 
glory he thirsted so ardently. Chateaubriand had much in him 
of the Byronic temper ; he was gloomy, vain, volatile, ambitious ; 
yet when he looked into the future, his eye carried him beyond 
monarchies, nay, beyond republics and democracies, into a 
Christian Utopia. Had the word ‘solidarity’ been known to 
him, this clear-sighted man would have told his generation 
that in the city of God alone, and nowhere else, could solidarity 
be found. However, when he exchanged the poet’s garland for 
the pomp and state of a magnificent ambassador, René was lost 
in the crowd. He felt it, grieved over it, and could not forsake 
the vanities which he knew to be most hollow. Thus, during 
the period at which we have now arrived, religious men had 
ceased to look upon him as a champion, and he ruled no longer 
in their meditations. 

Joseph de Maistre was another kind of prophet, rude, 
paradoxical, haughty, insolent; armed, we will say, in rusty 
iron, not with eloquence that sent his adversaries into a ‘ death- 
counterfeiting sleep,’ but with sarcasm, satire, prejudice, and 
yet with a philosophy the scope of which was union and 
its issue a world undreamt of by Jacobin or Gallican. He 
believed that it was the mission of France to regenerate 
Europe,—*but of a France wielding the sword of Charlemagne 
at the behest of Rome. He despised Port Royal, cut in pieces 
the Four Articles, did not shrink from laying violent lands on 
Bossuet, wounded Voltaire with his own arrows, and boldly 
declared, ‘The Church is beginning anew; confessors and 
martyrs must march in the van; we are on the threshold of the 
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greatest of religious epochs; sovereignty in the temporal order 
is infallibility in the spiritual ; and both must be recognized if 
we would conquer the Revolution.’ Such were the principles, 
such the deductions from them, pregnant with historical conse- 
uences, which, after twenty years of experience and reflection, 
Maistre presented to thousands of readers, captivated, indig- 
nant, or scornful, but always attentive, in his memorable treatise, 
‘Du Pape.’ It sounded a challenge to the enemy who was not 
then in force to reply. Sainte-Beuve would have us imagine 
that De Maistre rode forward alone, a single David against whole 
armies of Philistines. But the almanack, which cannot deceive, 
tells us that almost at the very moment when Savoy had thus sent 
on its preux chevalier, a second, not less daring and far more 
powerfully accoutred, rode up by his side. It was the Abbé 
de Lamennais, who bore in his hand the most celebrated book 
which any priest had published since Bossuet, the ‘Essai sur 
VIndifférence.’ 

But this was not a ‘magnificent ambassador’; his nobility 
dated from 1789; he had never lived in courts or camps; 
and his bodily presence was weak, his speech in public con- 
temptible. ‘In an assembly of the clergy,’ said Lacordaire, 
‘you would have taken him for a parish sexton.’ Not an 
orator, unacquainted with the great, scarred and disfigured by 
many grievous sorrows, utterly alone in his thoughts, Félicité de 
Lamennais seemed the last of those who would rouse and subdue 
an indolent French audience, concerning which Bossuet’s 
melancholy words had long been verified: ‘I foresee a time 
when libertines and free-thinkers may fall into disrepute, not 
because of the horror excited by their sentiments, but because 
all things will be held indifferent except business and pleasure.’ 
Yet, on reading these pages, M. de Frayssinous, the fashionable 
apologist, had exclaimed, ‘Here is a book that would awaken 
the dead!’ Such a fervent and sustained pleading on behalf 
of Christianity had not appeared for a hundred years. It 
excelled Chateaubriand by its deep seriousness ; it went beyond 
considerations of art and literature and the picturesque; it 
ranged outside the circle in which Pascal revolved his sad 
philosophy ; and it answered ‘Emile’ with a fiery eloquence 
borrowed from the Vicar of Savoy himself. All this and 
more the work accomplished, to the amazement of Christians, 
stirred into motion if not energy by the -roll of thunder which 
they hardly took to be their own, And the great world read, 
applauded, was impatient for the second volume. Five 
editions came out in a single year. Rome and Germany were 
alike interested ; Chateaubriand sank into eclipse; De Maistre 
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seemed an echo rather than a prelude of these audacious rea- 
sonings. It was a triumph without parallel before or since. 
But no triumph could minister to a mind diseased ; and the con- 
queror in these resounding combats felt gnawing at his heart 
an agony incurable. 

One is reminded of Savonarola. The same astonishing gift 
of putting flame into his words and winning the recalcitrant ; 
a zeal for God’s house which eats him up; the intensity, 
the noble rage, of a prophet; and beneath all these things so 
patent to the eyes of men, a secret unrest, a looking as from 
the very couch of sickness and despair to the dawn that will 
not break, to the eyelids of the morning still closed in sleep. 
When Lamennais took up the pen of the writer, it was that 
he might forget himself. And he could not. By some fatal 
chance he had missed his calling. He was a priest, a defender 
of Christian dogma, bound to a great cause and lifted visibly 
over it as upon the chariot wheels of the spirit. He never 
had chosen to be all this; nor did it comfort him when ‘loud 
applause and aves vehement’ seemed to declare that he was 
now where Providence meant him to be, or might reckon upon 
a place not too far below the Fathers of the Church, and on 
aremembrance like unto that which had attended their most 
brilliant apologies. 

The new Tertullian, or African Cicero, was seven-and-thirty. 
Born on the 19th of June, 1782, in the ancient sea-girt town 
of St. Malo, he came of a race well reputed for courage and 
capacity, though somewhat wild if not eccentric, the Roberts, 
shipowners, smugglers perhaps, and in his father’s case 
Seloabtedly given to privateering. When the great troubles 
fell upon France, they steered a prudent course, and, loyal at 
heart to the King, did not hesitate to hang out false colours. 
Féli, as every one called the future Abbé, was one of six 
children ; his brother Jean, resembling him in person, shared 
his genius, but was devout and even mystical from early 
days. Not so the apologist. Although he made one of the 
secret company who attended in his father’s house when a 
nonjuring priest said Mass for them, yet scenes so full 
of agitation, and the avatar of the goddess of Reason, who 
was worshipped at St, Malo in the form of a shoemaker’s 
daughter named Oré, must have set this impressionable and 
solitary lad on thinking strange thoughts to himself. The 
contrast between a down-trodden religion and infidelity tri- 
umphant, furnished him with the matter of a high public 
drama, and fixed the bounds within which his mental horizon 
was ever to be drawn. Long afterwards, the man, addicted to 
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symbols and allegory, embroidered this sombre theme upon a 
ground borrowed from the East; he beheld in the ‘ Amschas- 
pands and the Darvands’ a similitude of forces ranged in 
battle,—darkness contending with light—for dominion over 
Europe. It would be worth asking—if an answer were attain- 
able—whether any young brain passed through the magnetic 
disturbance of 1789 without bearing traces of it ever afterwards. 
Lamennais had been in Paris during the carnival days of the 
Directory ; his juvenile pen was already exercised in some 
obscure Royalist publication; but, on the other hand, a 
scholarly uncle, M. des Saudrais, had turned him loose, before 
the age of thirteen, in a library, where he came upon the 
dangerous magicians, the sophists, encyclopedists, and renegades 
from Christendom, whose accents, fatal to men, might have 
deceived even the elect. This proud creature was caught in the 
snare. Reading much and at random, with no education to 
control him—for he never went to school—he first saw the map 
of existence as it was drawn up by Diderot, Rousseau, and 
Voltaire. Of course, being such an one as Féli de Lamennais, 
Jean Jacques became the god of his idolatry. He fell into 
unbelief; could not settle down at home; looked towards 
America as a country where he might fulfil his destiny ; would 
have no share in his father’s business though keen and bold in 
money-matters, but talked of literature, in the way so familiar 
to genius and so exasperating to mere common sense, as though 
it were a possible vocation. Certain, also, it is, that in a time 
of unexampled moral disorder he did not come off scathless, 
At twenty-two he received his first communion; but some 
years must elapse before a new heart was really given him and 
he underwent the decisive spiritual change that made him the 
Lamennais of his first public period. 

His good angel was Jean, the mystic, now become a priest, 
and living in August 1807 at La Chénaie, ‘The Oaks,’ a small 
country-house of theirs, smothered in foliage, and lying off the 
high roads, some miles from Dinan. It was destined to be 
as famous and unfortunate as Port Royal, the one French 
institution La Chénaie resembles in its combination of study 
with solitude, its democratic air, its fierce reforming spirit, and 
its independence of the powers that be which at last proved its 
ruin. ere, alone with a beloved elder brother, Féli was 
converted. His struggles are not written, yet subsequent letters, 
full of excitement, burning with the dark fires of a Luther in 
his monastery, cast a doubtful gleam upon wrestlings and 
temptations that tore the possessed, even in the moment when 
he was getting quit of his demon: He was a ‘miserable 


wretch,’ 





wretch,’ a ‘ lifelong penitent,’ eager to receive crosses and con- 
tradictions, not worthy to raise his voice in defence of the 
Church, yet compelled to speak out while thirsting after peace 
and retirement. He would go into the desert, perchance hide 
his misery in La Trappe. Friends were alarmed at so much 
vehemence ; they feared lest his health or his mind should give. 
way under a strain they knew not how to relax, for as yet the 
young man had no director. But his passion was finding vent 
in authorship. He had already taken up the Ultramontane 
ble against Napoleon and Erastian despots. Whence the 
iration was derived we cannot learn ; it is a point, however 
interesting, left dark by his correspondence as by all his 
acquaintance. But we may imagine that he had not remained 
ignorant of the pamphlets by which De Maistre was winning 
a reputation; and the meek persistence of Pius VII, then 
beginning his hard and bitter struggle against the agquila 
who was carrying him away captive, must have touched 
with intense colour in Lamennais’ eyes the history of former 
quarrels between the Popes and the Emperors. 

At all events, in 1808, the two brothers published their 
‘Reflections on the State of the Church in France,’ a significant 
title, which, if it did not thunder in the index, lightened and 
flashed ominously. ‘The book advocated a pretty daring scheme 
of ecclesiastical reform. It was seized by Napoleon’s gendarmes. 
Three years later,—when the Pope had been driven out of his 
mind by a most subtle and prolonged persecution, when the 
Emperor was meditating a National Church, and Cardinal 
Maury, disregarding the Papal prohibition, had seated himself 
in the Archbishopric of Paris,—the brothers, still resident at 
La Chénaie, printed their second thoughts on the ‘ Tradition of 
the Church touching the Institution of Bishops.’ They printed, 
but they could not publish. Again, the ‘ masters of those that 
know,’ in the shape of French policemen, appeared on the scene. 
His Imperial Majesty would teach them that he was tradition 
and institution all in one ; and until he was sent. to exercise his 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction in Elba, this volume, like a 
hundred others, abode in the dim region of things unborn. It 
came out at last in 1814. But the Emperor landed at San 
Juan ; his eagles flew from steeple to bk ma they alighted 
on Notre Dame; and in the general crash and hurlyburly, the 
younger Lamennais thought it well to take refuge in the 
Channel Islands, translating himself, not without a touch of 
humour, always characteristic of him, into the Royalist émigré, 
Patrick Robertson. 

It was in London, however, that the lonely spirit found a 
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guide,—M. l’Abbé Carron,—as well as a circle of female friends 
who never afterwards deserted him. M. Carron and these 
refined and devout ladies were, of course, Royalists in exile. 
Lamennais himself had never dreamt of turning Republican, 
although in a passing mood, as we have seen, he doubted or 
disbelieved in his hereditary religion. Now he was rapidly 
developing the principles of a new Christian order in which 
the Pope should be supreme and the kings of the earth his 
instruments. But he had neither taste nor inclination to enrol 
himself among the clergy. sweet | in religious enthu- 
siasm, consumed by ardours of thought, Féli de Lamennais was 
not capable of the holy indifference which is demanded of a man 
who shall dedicate his service to an institution, and make al} 
things and persons secondary to this one great aim. At the 
moment when he was on fire with his lately discovered philo- 
sophy, the heart of our enthusiast conceived a romantic friend- 
ship for young Henry Moorman, a consumptive lad, gentle and 
selfish as invalids often are, who had joined the Roman Church 
at his persuasion, and his correspondence with whom betokens 
a passion for self-sacrifice and a complete devotion. No one 
who was not intent upon winning a brilliant soldier for the 
Church would have overlooked such signs and forecasts of 
stormy weather. But Lamennais was in the hands of earnest 
though dim-sighted mystics, whose style of reasoning always | 
disregards inconvenience and is often unacquainted with psy- 
chology. Soon afterwards, on returning to France, in 1816, he 
allowed himself to take the irrevocable step. But hardly had he 
done so, than breaking out into a great and exceeding bitter cry, 
he lamented his destiny in words borrowed from Catullus, or of 
his own devising, the like of which we do not imagine any soul 
in pain has ever breathed under similar circumstances. ‘ Miser, 
ah miser, he exclaims, ‘querendum est etiam atque etiam, 
anime!’ He cannot keep silence, but he scorns consolation; 
would others only forget him, and oh that he could forget 
himself! He was thirty-four; he had seen existence in every 
light ; he was not to be made the sport of delusions; neither 
would he upbraid any one ; there were dooms not to be avoided ; 
but, he continues with a groan, ‘Had I been less feeble or less 
trusting, my condition would not now be what it is. Let me 

sleep at the foot of the stake to which my chain is riveted.’ 
Such were his feelings at a period which brings to the young 
ecclesiastic, who believes in his divine vocation, floods of 
delight and hours that taste of Paradise. When, some twenty 
years later, the catastrophe had arrived, and Lamennais was 
thrown back upon himself, he seems to have traced all his mis- 
fortunes 
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fortunes to the way of life he had taken up, not because he 
erred it, but in compliance with his brother’s wishes and 

. Carron’s direction. He never could forgive Jean; and who 
shall say that his grievance was not well founded? Calling to 
mind other famous examples of clergymen that have been 
pressed into the holy place, or have strayed into it they knew 
not how,—Rabelais, Swift, and Sterne, the Cardinal de Retz, or 
M. de Talleyrand,—we perceive what amazing scandals the 
world might have been spared, if the doors of the sanctuary had 
been shut against them. ‘I will make them feel,’ cried Lamen- 
nais\once, in his days of exultation, ‘what a priest is like!’ 
Sainte-Beuve comments upon that defiant outburst a little sadly, 
‘Alas, himself he never knew it.’ And such was the truth of 
the matter. Not only did Lamennais never hold a parish, or 
enjoy any large experience of clerical duties, but he remained, 
from first to last, a solitary, an Ishmael, dwelling alone by him- 
self, neither subordinate nor responsible. And his failure to 

the actual relations of other men to himself, as well as to 
measure the difficulties which his theories brought with them, 
we have no hesitation in ascribing to the false position thrust 
upon an eager and violent condottiere, a religious partisan, who 
was meant for the arena of journalism, but never for the 
priesthood. 

This tragedy now being sure to run its course, Lamennais, 
sick and sorry, fatigued in mind, yet subject to strange fits of 
restlessness, could not attempt any task of his own, but was 
driven by a third adviser, M. Y Abbé Teysseyre, to establish a 
philosophic defence of Catholicism in writing. He began, hesi- 
tated, felt the birth-pangs which attend upon all great enterprises 
of the spirit, and would have flung the thing away thirty times, 
had not his friend insisted. 


‘I hate composition, he cries out; ‘I detest Paris; I detest 
everything. Life isan inferno, I have missed the chance of livin 
according to my taste and character. It cannot be recalled. 
know not how to work at my second volume; all is a burden to me. 
Tn vain do I talk to myself as I am advised,—perhaps it is good 
sense, too,—but this feeling overpowers me. What a terrible 
thought that any human being should be brought so low!’ 


His sighs were many, his heart was faint ; who could heal so 
te a sorrow ? 

till he went forward. His plan was bold and sweeping, his 

argument equal to many libraries; and in constraining men to 

accept his conclusions whether they liked them or no, he was 

already tasting the delights of logic,—such a logic as the judge 

on 
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on the bench may enjoy when sentencing a prisoner whose guilt 
is manifest. The arrogance of a tormented soul, which we mark 
and wonder at in Carlyle, in Rousseau, in Swift, had enormous 
power in Lamennais. He was the victim at once of tempera- 
ment and theory, a Jacobin that happened to have taken up one 
absolute formula instead of another. Robespierre and his fol- 
lowers deified the State ; Napoleon deified himself ; Lamennais 
deified the common consent of mankind, which he first saw 
incarnate in the Pope and afterwards in the People. How 
direct was the path, how simple and tyrannically obvious the 
reasoning, which led from 1793 to this absorption of the indi- 
vidual in a ‘ realized ideal’ that was not himself! The latest 
Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, had fallen from his throne; 
it stood there empty and conspicuous, inviting whoso had the 
courage to mount and occupy it. Lamennais, with his loud 
trumpet-call, proclaimed the opportunity ; and, for as many as 
fifteen years to come, he will be seen urging upon the Pope who 
crowned Napoleon to seize the chair of sovereignty, and to 
govern all men in the name of that tradition which they guard 
and of that revelation which it is his province to define and 
establish in detail. So novel a rendering of the ‘ Contrat Social’ 
was certainly a stroke of genius. But it proved to be a two- 
edged sword, and from the hour that it was advertised, men, 
both religious and irreligious, disputed vehemently whether it | 
would save the Christian faith alive or inflict upon it a deadly 
wound and deliver it up to its enemies. 

Indeed his utterances, though large and laden with argument, 
were not, at any time, ‘ full of light and joy’; many a thought- 
ful reader would have said of them :— 


‘ Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults.’ 


But the first volume, which painted in colours dark as the 
‘Thoughts’ of Pascal how the age was turned from religion, 
and yet neither total unbelief nor the sentiment of the Vicaire 
Savoyard could give men rest, had a welcome among the 
orthodox from Paris to Rome and Vienna. The second, under- 
taking to furnish a philosophy in support of conclusions 
previously advanced, and appearing a year behind its pre- 
decessor, was by no means so fortunate. Lamennais, if he 
possessed the strength and rudeness of one who had known 
something of life, and did not owe his training to the seminary 
or the Collége de France, suffered likewise from the drawbacks 
which attend upon the self-educated. His learning, though 
varied, was not in any sense complete; of the venerable 
2 systems 
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systems which his Church had inherited from Aquinas; Scotus, 
and the scholastics generally, he knew little or nothing. He 
was never apt for distinctions, but must take his views without 
discriminating more or less; and since he had not.compared 
himself with the rest of men, he made so bold .as.to affirm, ‘If 
the principles for which I contend are rejected, I cannot con- 
ceive of any sound method for the defence of religion, or any 
decisive answer to the infidels of our time. He stood almost 
alone between the two camps. How would those reply in 
whose name he was bent upon speaking? 

They took some time to shape their thoughts into language, 
though never uncertain as to the divergence between themselves 
and the venturesome Abbé. It was a strange situation, marked 
with pathos and ironical embarrassments. Saint-Sulpice, a 
respectable, learned, and sleepy institution, still moored in the 
seventeenth century and unaware of the Revolution, was Gal- 
lican as regarded the Pope, and Cartesian as regarded meta- 
physics, This daring innovator almost broke its slumbers; it 
was plain that he dabbled in divinity like a wretched amateur, 
muddying the stream of tradition under pretence of purifying 
it, And what did they want of the Pope in France? Were 
they not bound by the Four Articles, which it was treason to 
doubt, and perilous to argue about them? M., l’Abbé Carron 
sent Féli a word of warning. M. de Frayssinous, with whom he 
was to wage a long campaign, told him curtly that, brilliant 
and effective as the clergy allowed his second volume to be, 
.they were terrified at his new doctrine, as weakening the 
common motives for belief, and unduly enlarging the bounds of 
authority. No one who has looked into the history of the Resto- 
ration can have much fellow-feeling with M. de Frayssinous ; 
—he was ‘cold and violent,’ said his Breton adversary, not 
without reason. But in these words he had expressed the fatal 
weakness of Lamennais’ theory, which, after seventy years, 
compels the critic to put it from him as a whole, while acknow- 
ledging that it contains the germs of many fruitful suggestions, 
and may be wrought. up, under the government of sounder 
ow into methods and results exceedingly favourable to 

bristian progress. Instantly the author took his determina 
tion, ‘I have sent a petition to Rome,’ he informs the Abbé 
Carron, ‘to have my book examined ; if its judgment be in my 
favour, I shall rejoice for the sake of religion ; if against me, I 
shall be glad on my own account ; but in that case, I will write 
no more. The clouds were charged with electricity. It is not 
quite in these terms that a sworn soldier of the truth will tender 
his services to a cause which he holds to be divine. But Rome 


lingered 
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lingered out its reply ; and in the summer of 1824 Lamennais 
id his first visit to the Vatican, travelling by way of Switzer- 
and, which chilled and did not please him with its snowy 

landsca 
He was by that time the most celebrated priest in Europe. 
Not that he had sought renown ‘from open haunts and 
popularity.’ Sequestered in his white Breton hermitage, 
sharing the good work which M. Jean had built up into a wide 
spreading religious order, and melancholy without reprieve, he 
was not much disposed to hang upon the loud breath of the 
multitude. His correspondence, which one would have thought 
must be with prelates and high persons,—they might have done 
worse than consult ‘ the recluse of La Chénaie,—ran its ancient 
course with the ladies who were called, half jestingly, the 
‘Feuillantines,’ Or it addressed thoughtful men like the 
Austrian, M, de Senfft, or brilliant eccentrics like M. de Coriolis, 
while it continued under all changes with M. de Vitrolles, his 
devoted and unconvinced acquaintance. Gleams of pleasant- 
ness enliven many of these friendly letters; though ‘sadness 
was born with him,’ M. Féli, as George Sand tells us, had a 
laugh as infectious as a child’s. He could be gay, cynical, 
and slily humorous, even about his solemn subjects; and, 
however soon offended and slow to forgive, there was in him a 
melting tenderness, an impetuosity of affection, which few or 
none seemed able to resist. He spent months in unbroken 
solitude, was full of plans and studies, often ill, and as sensitive 
to little troubles as to great ones,—a quivering nervous soul 
encased in a tenement which was but poor defence against rain 
and storm. Unhappily, neither at this time nor at any other 
did he meet an intellect among his Catholics at all capable of 
holding up the opposite view to him. Lamennais had fallen 
upon an age of startling mediocrity. There was nota bishop 
in the Gallican squadrons, not a prelate of the Curia, whom he 
might not have brained with one blow of his ruthless logic. 
The French dignitaries followed the Court and still dreamt of 
the charming idle days which had preceded ’89. The Roman 
were bewildered in a new world ; they could but weave their 
old webs of diplomacy over again, and burn incense before 
Metternich as the conqueror of Napoleon. But if none of all 
these knew how to put down Lamennais, they could, at all 
events, hate and vex him, allow calumny an easy rein, and 
watch for the day when he should fall into some fatal error and 
make sport for the Philistines. The man was a power of 
unknown possibilities, not belonging to any recognized class, 
and as dangerous as gunpowder which had not been — 
his 
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This enigmatic person had now appeared in Rome. What was 
to be done with M. de Lamennais? 

Leo XII., formerly Monsignor della Genga, was a cultivated 
man of the world, whose charming ways had won him friends at 
Munich, where he was Apostolic Nuncio, and in the Faubourg 
St.Germain. But if his tastes seemed a little florid, in thought 
and sentiment he was now medizval,—not indeed Gothic or 
Northern, but Dantesque and scholastic. He received the French 
pilgrim with open arms, was affectionate, if not confiding, kept 
his portrait in his private chamber, and would have given him 
place and office in the Vatican, had Lamennais felt that he could 
endure such a life. Moreover, it is known that the Pope in- 
tended to grace him with the Cardinal’s crimson ; his name was 
found on the list of designates when Leo XII. died ; and only the 
remonstrances of the French Government forbade the nomination. 
So much appears to be ascertained. But there is a formidable 
and displeasing offset in the words which Cardinal Bernetti,— 
whom jn satirized as ‘ a layman wearing a scarlet cap, — 
has put into the mouth of Leo. ‘1 judged him when I saw him,’ 
said the Pontiff, ‘and I was filled with terror, From that 
moment, I have always had before me sa face de damné, his 
reprobate features.’. The light-minded prelate adds his own 
jibe : 

‘M. l’Abbé is not precisely the Apollo Belvedere or the Hercules 
Farnese. His embarrassed manner and appearance are ill to see ; 
one could almost throw him an alms. . . . He gives the truth an 
aspect of severity and fanaticism that Rome cannot welcome. But if 
= has not the gift of beauty, that is not quite a reason for turning 


Thus far his Eminence,—whether at the date assigned, August 
1824, or when events had made vaticination less difficult, we need 
not happily undertake to decide. The Roman genius has never 
been in love with la furia francese which rides down to the con- 
_ of truth as in a cavalry charge. But Pope Leo in so doubt- 
ul a time could not refuse the homage of an orthodox Abelard ; 

he might feel some presentiment of coming evil and put his 
feeling into words, yet have resolved on bestowing the highest 
honours upon Lamennais from motives of State. All through 
the career of the apologist, indeed, we may observe this per- 
plexity mingled with admiration on the part of friends and 
enemies. There was, from the first, something in him of ‘ arch- 
angel ruined.’ And as the Curia did not welcome what they 
deemed his truculent advocacy, so, within a year or two, he was 
marking these Romans with charcoal in his ane as 
ind 
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blind and impotent. ‘La ou l'on pourrait quelque chose, et 
méme beaucoup, —it is a Dantean manner of speech,—‘ on ne 
sait rien, on ne prévoit rien, et l’on ne veut rien. C'est le siége 
de la peur et de la faiblesse, au point méme de m’étonner.’ For 
Leo XII. he showed a persevering affection, and always spoke 
of him with kindness. But that was all he took by his Roman 
journey. Coming home again, he felt like a forlorn Leonidas, 
charged to keep his Thermopyle without assistance, and to die 
in battle. However, he would not die yet; there was a hard 
day in front of him. 

The year 1825 proved to be a second turning-point in his fiery 
course. Hitherto, distrusting the Government, which all along 
had been Erastian and would not give up the Napoleonic idea 
of managing the Church as if it were a corps d armée, the Breton 
Royalist had looked up to his King with veneration. Now he 
began vaguely to realize that the new era did not march upon 
the road of kings, but was moving in an orbit the law of which 
had still to be determined. M. de Villéle and his Bishop of 
Hermopolis, Frayssinous, were destroying religion by their 
reactionary violence. Paris journalism, which scattered over 
France its sixty or seventy thousand copies per diem, was eloquent 
on the approaching downfall of the social order and the Christian 
faith. strange unheard-of portent rose into view with M. 
Comte and ‘ Le Producteur,’ announcing the end of mysticism, 
and the reign in its stead of science, art, and industry. Chaos 
had come again ; there was no common understanding among the 
members of the body politic; and in a pregnant formula Lamennais 
. proclaimed the disease of his contemporaries, ‘La société des 

intelligences est dissoute.’ How could the preacher be silent? 
Frayssinous might implore the Nuncio, Lambruschini, to forbid 
any more sequels to the ‘Essai sur |’Indifférence.’ But the 
‘ light horse’ of the Vatican, as Lamennais styled that good man, 
felt unequal to charging this dreadful cannon. He let the Abbé 
alone. And in 1826 appeared a fresh pamphlet on ‘ Religion 
considered in relation to the Political and Social Order,’ which 
was a furious assault upon Gallicans, Liberals, and M. de Vil- 
Tele. ‘Save Christianity,’ exclaimed the author, ‘and let us 
have done with the worn-out alliance of Church and State.’ 

To attack the Four Articles, which in another country might 
have been heretical and a subject for ecclesiastical courts to 
deliberate upon, in France was considered as high treason. 
Lamennais found himself accused; Berryer defended him ; he 
was cast in a fine of thirty-six francs, a ridiculous value to set 
upon the Constitution, and that in a court of first instance ; but 
perhaps Ministers imagined that the ridicule would be all for 
ead their 
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their Ultramontane adversary. The public soon undeceived 
them. M. lAbbé, moving between Paris and Versailles, always 
in trying health, borne down by money-troubles, at war with 
the Episcopate, and now making an enemy of the Jesuits whom 
he had sharply criticised, was left to fight his own battles, but 
did not lose heart one single moment. There was division 
among the Bishops, most of whom signed, with varying senti- 
ments, an humble address to the Crown, as Gallican as under 
the circumstances it could be coloured. The Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who lay on his death-bed, answered it with a grim 
jest, ‘Let me die in my old errors of the Church of Rome.’ 
And Lamennais wrote to his friend, M. de Senfft, ‘Be so good 
as to remind these amiable prelates that there is in the world a 
certain person known as the Pope, to whom custom from the 
days of St. Peter has ascribed some authority.’ But Rome was 
silent. The strain proved too much for its solitary champion. 
His health gave way. He was ordered to the Pyrenees, came 
back to La Chénaie in April 1827, began to call around him 
disciples like the gentle Gerbet,—his Melanchthon,—the learned 
Rohrbacher, and the large-voiced De Salinis, and during July 
and August went through the phases of a mortal illness which 
at one time left him to all appearance dead, and, when it was 
overcome, impressed him as a providential warning that he 
must lose not an hour in fulfilling what was left of his mission. 
He rose from his bed an altered man. Principles, formerly 
thrown out at random, towards a wished-for but impossible 
Theocracy, were now receding into the background. He had put 
off his Royalism ; he held now that society was governed by 
ideas the bearing and momentum of which could be submitted 
to calculation ; and he was ready to join the Liberals in their 
demand for real ‘liberty of conscience, liberty of the press, and 
‘all the liberties’ that France was supposed to be enjoying under 
Louis XVIII.’s Charter, but which M. de Villéle had trans- 
formed into the old whips of despotism, furnished merely with 
new handles. 
At this stage, Mr. Gibson reminds us, in pages worthy of 
attentive reading, and by some admirable quotations, that 
precisely during these years Lamennais had made the personal 
om peepee of Auguste Comte, and, wittingly or unawares, 
had imbibed not a little of his philosophic method. To 
the ‘avowed defender of Catholicism,’ on his -part, the new 
French Radical had turned, in.a moment of relapse or re- 
pentance ; he had unfolded to him in confession the ‘odious 
drama’ of his domestic unhappiness, and had gone through the 
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who was the occasion of it. Some public discussions between 
the two men which followed must have enlightened the 
Catholic upon matters that are commonly not known, or not 
duly weighed, by such ardent defenders of their own position. 
Comte upheld the necessity of a public order and a social 
religion ; but the Church, he went on to say, was out of date; 
excellently adapted to the Europe of six hundred years ago, it 
had now fallen behind the march of evolution ; it was inadequate 
because not capable of adapting itself to present needs. This 
we may describe as the problem of Liberalism in a nutshell. 
Lamennais was not the man to recoil before it. He admitted 
the coming in of a revolution that should change all things 
except the essential articles, the creative spirit, of the Gospel. 
He gave up the monarchy; he had never believed in Con- 
stitutions; the word of the future was freedom. Unhappily 
for him, this new prospect, so unlike the old, took his eyes 
with a fascination which would not suffer him to dwell upon 
the facts of history, or the enormous difficulties bound up with 
a change so profound and far-reaching, As we are told of 
Campanella, so we may perceive in Lamennais, that ‘from 
idea to action with him was but a step. He thought men 
marvellously indolent, and thundered at their conservative 
slowness; but he would have done well to remember his 
childish boast, ‘They are looking where I look, but they do 
not see what I am seeing.’ He belonged to a fresh type in the 
world’s growth; and, like all new and unadapted individuals, 
he suffered. Nevertheless vexation gave him understanding, 
not indeed how to construct his scheme, ,but to mark where 
the established system must come down, Years before the 
Bourbons fell, his letters prophesy their shameful collapse. In 
1828, he gives them the very lease of two years which was then 
running out. He is violent against the censorship ; equally dis- 
satisfied with St. Sulpice and with the Company of Jesus; and 
haunted by phantoms of a dying world, such as will by and by 
extort from him ‘Les Paroles d’un Croyant.’ He feels that 
‘ society is mad’; the present day ‘ hideous, idiotic, frenetical’ ; 
that Rome sleeps, or wakes only to tell the Bishops in a crisis, 
“Obey your most Christian King.’ Again he discharged a 
pamphlet into this dull mass, ‘The Progress of the Revolution 
and the War against the Church.’ It roused all the Bishops, 
the Royalists, the laggards to run upon him with stones. And 
well it might, for it was simply the ‘ Avenir’ in germ, 

Events now moved rapidly. In 1829, Pope Leo died, and 
the outrages inflicted on his memory cast a shadow of 
troubles to come in the States of the Church. Early next 

year, 
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year, Brussels was meditating revolt from the House of Nassau. 
he liberties which Lamennais had asked on behalf of French 
citizens were soon to be vindicated for the Belgians by force 
of arms. Villéle had gone down, leaving the Bourbon 
monarchy half dead. M. de Polignac, a brave antediluvian, 
took his charge over, and had been led onwards to the brink 
of the coup d'état which would recoil with fatal effect upon 
himself, the King, and the dynasty. M. de Chantelauze now 
presented a Memorandum to Charles X., in which he laid it 
down as an axiom that ‘the periodical press ever has been, 
and from the nature of the case ever must be, merely an 
instrument of disorder and sedition.’ It was proposed to save 
society by taking measures, ‘not legal indeed, but in the spirit 
of the Charter.’ His Majesty, accordingly, put them forth on 
July 25th, 1830. These six articles, or ordonnances, did away 
with freedom of the press, which was now to subsist on a 
three months’ licence, renewable or not at the Minister's good 
pleasure. The law of election was abolished by Royal decree, 
the House just chosen dissolved, and a narrow franchise 
substituted for one which had by no means approached 
universal suffrage. But when Cromwell turned the Parliament 
adrift, he had an army at his back. Charles X. and his 
Premier did not anticipate resistance; nor could they cope 
with it when the barricades of July were thrown up and 
Lafayette ruled at the Hotel de Ville. For once a handful of 
journalists accomplished a revolution. The monarchy fell like 
a house of cards, with incredible disgrace to all concerned. 
Many desired a Republic; and Lamennais was one of them. 
But Louis Philippe came in on the popular tide. He was 
the King of a Liberal Juste-milieu. Yet in three or four 
months’ time his Ministers, seduced or demoralised, were 
putting into force the Napoleonic machinery, and fining, 
imprisoning, and proscribing the free expression of men’s 
thoughts, as if he were legitimate and the Days of July had 
never taken place. The old order did not change; the new 
was still to be born. 

Under these circumstances, amid a growing agitation which 
was not to cease during the next eighteen years, ‘L’Avenir’ 
was founded by some of Lamennais’ friends; and on the second 
day of its appearance a manifesto from his pen told Paris and 
the world that orthodoxy was now about to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with Liberal aspirations. As was said 
of ‘Les Paroles d’un Croyant’ by M. Royer-Collard, so now, 
*It was ’89 going to its Easter communion.’ A band of young 
and ardent disciples gathered round the master. He had ps0 
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from his retreat, iterum jactatus in alto, but experience had 
ripened him, and, in any case, when he had drawn his sword, 
he flung away the scabbard. Many tokens gave him encourage- 
ment. The Belgian Revolution was orthodox and yet Liberal ; 
such, too, had been the emancipation of the Irish Roman 
Catholics ; and the stratagems of O’Connell taught him lessons 
which with characteristic energy he would at once put to 
the trial. 

His brain devised what others wrote or acted upon. 
Lacordaire, the predestined orator of a religious revival, and 
Montalembert, ‘a very perfect gentle knight,’ were tender 
towards the past but held out hands of welcome to the future ; 
and they broke into a language hitherto unknown upon Catholic 
lips, and ranged themselves with the hosts of progress and 
toleration. They did not spare persons in high places. Their 
tone was democratically frank. As they appealed to the 
millions of Frenchmen and bade them govern themselves, so 
they relied upon the rank and file of the clergy rather than 
upon court-bishops whom public opinion was already setting 
down as ‘ Carlists.’ The effervescence of spirits was universal, 
the tension extreme. Prosecuted by the Government which 
did not understand its new responsibilities, Lacordaire made a 
splendid and irresistible display of eloquence before a jury 
already disposed to acquit him and his fellow-prisoner, but 
now feeling that France was on their side. He named the 
great apologist amid thunders of applause. And Montalembert, 
tried in Parliament for the heinous offence of teaching half-a- 
dozen children Latin, and thus infringing that monstrous patent 
which the University held from a dead and discredited Cesar 
Borgia turned Corsican, was condemned in law, but carried 
with him the conscience of his own generation. 

More significant even than these personal triumphs was the 
appearance in public life of what Mr. Gibson describes with 
epigrammatic brilliancy, but not altogether kindly, as the 
Catholic Jacobin Club—the Catholic Association, framed upon 
O’Connell’s precedent, which had done such great deeds. It 
was now spreading into every department, raising, as O’Connell 
did among his Irish followers, a Catholic Rent, denouncing 
Catholic grievances, stopping the mouths of lions in the shape 
of prefects and sub-prefects, sustaining and controlling the 
attitude of prelates, embarrassing the Minister of Public 
Worship, and threatening to become a permanent legal Opposi- 
tion, such as the old French system had never known and the 
new was unable to corrupt or to withstand. During thirteen 
excited months, the ‘Avenir,’ like a Catholic oriflamme,—a 
i i rising 
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rising sun of hope and a presage of victory,—floated above 
the millions who desired to be at once orthodox and modern, 
faithful to the Church but not false to ’89. It was an 
unexampled sight, a moment to which the idealist would have 
cried in the poet’s words, ‘Stay, thou art so beautiful!’ But 
from every quarter a tempest was racing up the sky which no 
banner, unless planted on the rock, could hold out against. ’89 
must undergo a baptism of fire, if it dreamt of being admitted 
into the sanctuary. 

There is a strong likeness between the situation of Lamennais 
during these days, so abounding in plans for a Catholic Move- 
ment which should influence the age, and that in which Newman 
found himself ten years later at Oxford. The ‘ Avenir’ was a 
novel reading of Roman tradition, as Tract. XC, was an attempt 
to construe the Thirty-nine Articles by unpopular canons and 
principles long in the shade. Each was before his time, and 
both paid the penalty of innovation. The Bishops, alarmed, 
irritated, and jealous of a teacher whose moral prestige far 
exceeded their own, dealt the Abbé such strokes and buffetings, 
so harassed his friends, and so browbeat every one that came 
within their reach who at all thought of taking up the new 
opinions, as to diminish after a while the list of subscribers, to 
scatter among the clergy division and terror, and to encircle 
the ‘ Avenir’ with enemies, sometimes conscientious but always 
implacable. To resist would have been hard in any case; but 
to remain thus tied to the stake, passive yet unsubdued, while 
these reverend men executed their solemn war-dance about him, 
was to a temperament such as Lamennais’ impossible. And 
Rome? Rome, he felt, was playing into the hands of her 
deadliest foes. The pen dropped from his fingers when he 
looked out and saw, as he believed, the end of religion and 
society approaching, hastened by those who should have under- 
stood their great mission, but who were incompetent, nay 
infatuated, as if they had taken poison into their veins, He 
could go on no longer. Lacordaire suggested an appeal to the 
Holy See. Lamennais took up the word at once. Yet he knew, 
and has told us in ‘ Les Affaires de Rome,’ that ‘if the writers 
of the “Avenir” had not yielded to a sentiment of delicacy, 
but, scorning every base assailant, had continued to labour as 
they had begun, no act of authority would have bidden them 
give over.’ And Lacordaire has: bitterly commented, with a 
wisdom that came too late, upon the: hasty step by which a 
party, born as it were yesterday, allowed no time for judgments 
to ripen about them, but forced the hands of the Pope, and 
ruined their own prospects by their want of patience, i 
ut 
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But the ‘ Avenir’ appealed to Czsar, and to Cesar it should 
go. Lamennais set out with Montalembert: and Lacordaire. 
That pilgrimage, says Mr, Gibson, was the first act in the long 
agony of Gallicanism, doomed to perish a generation afterwards 
at the Vatican Council. ‘Pilgrims of God and liberty’ they 
called themselves; but in Rome they were received as though 
a vainglorious Charles VIII. had come down with banners 
flying once more to conquer Italy. The hour was so unfavour- 
able that only blindness or fanaticism could have chosen it. 
Pius VIII., sick unto death of revolution at home and abroad, 
had passed away after the shadow of a reign. Insurrection was 
stirring at Bologna, and wakeful in the streets of Rome. The 
Conclave, on Feb. 2nd, 1831, had elected in a panic Cardinal 
Cappellari, now called Gregory XVI., whose monastic and 
secluded virtues were powerless to rule the storm raging 
furiously between Paris and Warsaw, and filling his own 
dominions with battle and tumult. The Austrians, an evil 
brood, had come in at his northern door and sat themselves 
down in Romagna ; the French, not to be left behind, broke open 
the gates of Ancona, and entering in there upheld, as Louis 
Philippe assured Pope Gregory, the principle of non-interven- 
tion. Now then it was, at the very stroke of the clock when 
’89 seemed to have risen from the nether deeps, and Church and 
State were tumbling to pieces, that our three democrats appeared. 
on the threshold of St. Peter’s. It was taken for granted that 
they would ask the Pope to seal with his golden bull a universal 
disestablishment of the clergy, and to consecrate by his distinct 
approval the violences of a revolutionary and infidel press. 

hat answer could be made to them? Gregory XVI. was 
anything but a Gregory VII. He wanted no ay power; 
but still less did he mean to make terms with a doctrine which, 
in its prevalent form, as he saw it, was anarchical, irreligious, 
and antichristian. ‘ Passive courage he had, said Lamennais, 
who flashed into his soul the lightning of intelligence; ‘the 
Pope would rather die than wilfully do wrong; but of active 
courage he has not an atom.’ Nor did his counsellors show 
more bravery. They were so terrified that prudence itself 
forsook them; and though we have not their account of a 
situation described by Lamennais with astonishing vigour and 
precision, it will be hard to acquit them of a cowardice which 
betrayed their own cause, while fixing on them the indelible 
stain of monstrous ingratitude. Lamennais, more than any man 
living, had exalted the Papal claims to their utmost height. 
He had broken the sinews of Gallicanism. He had won the 
rising generation of the clergy to Rome. He had mae © 
the 
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the attention of Europe, though a simple priest, to doctrines 
which Voltaire had laughed out of countenance. Yet this 
extraordinary man, this unparalleled champion, was now 
received with less honour by the Roman officers than if he had 
been the meanest ambassador of the pettiest Prince in Germany. 
The Pope would not see him; prelates shunned him; no heed 
was given to his remonstrances. The calm and lucid memorial 
drawn up by Lacordaire remained unread. Explanation was 
not asked, nor opportunity given to clear away ambiguous 
meanings. Never had so large a question suffered a handling 
so pitiful, Months passed and no sign of a decision; but hints 
were repeatedly thrown out to Lamennais that he had better go 
back the way he came and fight his battles in France. He 
would not leave until he had seen Gregory. An audience was 
granted, so polite and empty that satire itself is struck dumb in 
view of it. Lacordaire, enchanted with Rome, suspicious now 
of his leader who seemed to be on the brink of heresy, left him 
in sadness, The lonely champion clung to his last hope. 
Among the pleasant vines of Frascati, in the house of the 
Barnabites, he began to put together a volume which has still 
the freshness and the interest not always attaching to his earlier 
or his later writings. ‘Les Affaires de Rome’ holds within it 
many thoughtful and some exquisite pages. But he could not 
bring it to an end. He must shake the dust from his feet on 
that ungrateful threshold, announce his intention of resuming 
the ‘ Avenir,’ and so compel a judgment on his principles. It 
is matter of history how he travelled to Munich, and, at the 
close of a festival given in his honour, was smitten to the ground 
by the ‘ Mirari Vos.’ 

Now, at last, the oracle had spoken. In language antique 
and high-charged, with wealth of Latin superlatives, not naming 
him, and therefore at liberty to abound in epithets the more 
grievous that they were intended to designate a school while 
glancing at the individual, Pope Gregory condemned and cast 
out the ‘Avenir.’ He saw in it that very ‘ Indifference’ which 
the apologist had blasted with his fiery logic, and now was 
taking to his bosom in a frenzied faccess. The eagle was to 
be brought down with an arrow feathered from his own wing. 
Lamennais could not expect Rome to welcome both his doctrines ; 
if he was right in 1820, surely in 1832 he must be wrong. But 
all this, put forward in terms as thick-piled as in a legal docu- 
ment, heavy with rhetoric which had long passed’ out of fashion, 
disguised and almost hid the question at issue. To quote the 
Pontiff side by side with Lamennais, passionate, effective, and 
modern as he was, an adept in the speech that all men spoke, 
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would be doing injustice to a difficult and much-debated pro- 
blem. Gregory X VL. laid his anathema upon religious Liberalism. 
What that ‘ device of the enemy’ was, not many will be tempted 
to learn from sentences written in a dead language. Nor did 
any one at the time answer Lamennais, much less disentangle 
the confused web which his friends of the ‘ Avenir’ had woven 
with Gallic haste and impetus. But on an historical occasion, 
and in Rome itself, another who was not incapable of translating 
the Pope’s Latin into perfect English,—Cardinal Newman, in 
brief, when he was taking his seat in the Sacred College,— 
defined what his own interpretation of the term had ever been, 
and threw a powerful light over the controversy in which 
Lamennais had found his ruin. Here is the ‘ Mirari Vos, ina 
language understanded by the people :— 


‘For thirty, forty, fifty years, said Cardinal Newman at the 
Palazzo della Pigna,on May 12th, 1879, ‘I have resisted to the 
best of my powers the spirit of Liberalism in religion . . . [It] is 
the doctrine that there is no positive truth in religion, but that one 
creed is as good as another; and this is the teaching which is 
gaining substance and force daily. It is inconsistent with the 
recognition of any religion as true. It teaches that all are to be 
tolerated, as all are matters of opinion. Revealed religion is nots 
truth, but a sentiment and a taste; not an objective fact, not 
miraculous; and it is the right of each individual to make it say 
just what strikes his fancy. Since, then, religion is so personal a 
peculiarity and so private a possession, we must of necessity ignore 
it in the intercourse of man with man. Religion is in no sense the 
bond of society. Hitherto the civil power has been Christian. . . 
It has been considered that Religion alone, with its supernatural 
sanctions, was strong enough to secure the submission of the mass 
of the population to law and order; now, Philosophers and 
Politicians are bent on satisfying this problem without the aid of 
Christianity. . . . For great working principles to take the place 
of religion for the use of the masses thus carefully educated, 
{Liberalism} provides—the broad fundamental ethical truths, of 
justice, benevolence, veracity, and the like; proved experience; and 
those natural laws which exist and act spontaneously in society and 
in social matters, whether physical or psychological ; for instance, in 
government, trade, finance, sanitary experiments, and the intercourse 
of nations.’ 


These last words remind us significantly of Comte and the 
lessons which Lamennais had been taught by him. So much 
for the principles condemned in Gregory’s Encyclical. And as 
regards the policy to which they would have furnished a pre- 
amble, we read in ‘ Les Affaires de Rome’ an estimate, less 
partial than we might have looked for, of the ——— 
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What, indeed, if Lamen- 
nais had been Pope instead of the Camaldolese hermit? He 






likely to follow upon its adoption. 


le 
i would ‘have broken with a system established for centuries; 
d accepted the chances of open war between the people and their 
e sovereigns ; provoked hostility, persecution, martyrdom, as the 
n ice of a distant triumph: he would sacrifice the present to 
a, the future, and rely upon liberty as the safeguard of religion,’ 
ig Taking little account of the slow march of ideas, imagining 
in that Europe was North America, and that history could be 
— iped out as with a sponge, he would have thrown himself 
n, against the steel barriers set up by Austrian, Prussian, and 
ch ish absolutism, and entrusted the Church that had de- 
a nounced the Revolution as antichristian to Liberals, whose 
chief aim was to make an end of it. Sedition and revolt were 
he to:bring in a Government which, at the best, should be neutral, 
the but, in any event, would not favour Catholicism. Lamennais 
is might thus have proved the Louis XVI. of the Papacy. That 
ne he could be its Innocent III. was out of the question, so long as 
is Europe had still to be convinced that liberty and the Catholic 
the Church were what he deemed them; that is to say, merely two 
be of one and the same divine revelation. 
ot & Thus, even as late as 1836, when all was over, the Liberal 
not who had called down Rome’s thunderbolt, admitted that from 
ry the traditional point of view he was not unjustly condemned. 
we: On first receiving the Pope’s letter, he submitted. M. Comte, 
“a long afterwards, gave expression to the feeling which has 
os seemed almost universal as regards this ill-starred mortal,— 
util being a Catholic, he was in the position which became him 
mans best ; leaving it, he fell between the lines of the great battle, 
and and was trampled down by the combatants who marched over 
d of his dead body. As a preacher of the new crusade, he was 
lace Peter the Hermit without an army. For his humanitarian 
ated, allies he could do nothing ; but the movement among Catholics 
=, of to which he had given so formidable an impulse went on, even 
) 7 though the general was now a deserter. Alone, always alone, 
Be he measured back his steps to La Chénaie in December 1832 ; 
ce, in . ; : 
ort and, while Lacordaire and some younger men shared his 
dwelling-place, he continued the eternal soliloquy into which 
not even the dearest friends could gain an entrance. 
d the What passed in those depths we do not know. It has been 
much § well said that Lamennais did not reason out his changes; they 
nd as § Were moods, not arguments; and at this time we can but 
, pree § observe an intense passion of pity taking hold of him, which 
», less § the fate of the Polish insurgents blew up into a white flame. 
sences § How little does it signify whether the rising of 1831 were truly 
likely 2K 2 imaged 
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imaged by him? Restless feudalism, or aspiring democracy, it 
stirred his soul, which was ploughed up with anguish when he 
saw Pope and Emperor confederated against a suffering people. 
The heroic strains of Mickiewicz hummed their droning chant 
in his ears by night and by day. They seemed to crystallize 
into one great hymn of sorrow all that unhappy patriots, and 
nations crushed under the heel of despotism, were endurin 
throughout the world. Would absolute power last until the 
day of doom? Were the people never to be free? Lamennais 
believed that liberty must come to its own, and the oppressor 
cease, the golden city cease. He had found the music to his 
burning words ; and in this agonizing solitude he wrote ‘ Les 
Paroles d’un Croyant.’ 

During such troubled hours, when the stars were going out 
one by one, there came to La Chénaie a young aspirant from 
the South of France, not a theologian or philosopher, but a 
poet, reserved, melancholy, tender-hearted, by name Maurice de 
Guérin. The master, though kind, took not much notice of 
him. But in letters, poems, and diaries, Maurice drew a 
picture of the hermitage and the green woods around, which 
has a charm like that of ‘ Endymion,’ painted by our English 
Keats, whom he resembl2s. Guérin was a Greek, too, in love 
with Nature, destined to much suffering, to a golden passion, and 
an early death. Of all those who passed by La Chénaie, he is | 
the most taking figure ; and the contrast of his youth and sweet- 
ness with Lamennais’ Druidic light and darkness is so strong, 
so enduring, that he seems like the very spirit of the landscape; 
but itis when the sun shines out and Morgan the fay puts on 
her holiday garments. Of the desperate conflict which burnt 
up the magician whose gay talk and brilliant fancies were the 
delight of their evenings, he could know but little. We, to 
whom the correspondence of those days is accessible, catch but 
passing glimpses. The world drove on, with its slanders and 
whisperings ; authority would not let the wounded eagle die 
in peace ; it is a miserable story, unredeemed by generous 
behaviour in the great, and saddened by Lamennais’ own 
deepening melancholy. The virtue which would have been in 
absolute submission he never possessed. Now, after profitless 
writings and wranglings, tired out and full of the ardour which 
consumed him, on a certain day, when the Archbishop of Paris 
had gone over the beaten ground again, he flung a packet of 
papers to Sainte-Beuve, and said, ‘Print that, it will make 
an end.” 

So the ‘Paroles d’un Croyant’ burst upon an astonished 
world. The very printers rose in commotion as they were 

setting 
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‘setting the type. An Apocalypse we have called these chapters, 
‘written as in fire and blood, ‘in the gloom of earthquake and 
‘eclipse.’ They were a version, in large and lurid fresco- 


inting, of the Evangelium /®ternum, or the Bible of the 
;'they were Wycliffe in French, but a French so concise, so 


‘piercing and direct, that every syllable rang like the stroke of a 


sword upon some crowned iniquity. The dim suffering multi- 


‘tudes, nowhere visible as we study the ‘ Essai sur |’Indifférence,’ 


have now thronged into the foreground ; their rags and tatters 
make the flag of this huge and ever-growing movement. Now 


shave they found a John of Leyden who can quote Scripture 
‘and throw philosophy into parables that melt the heart. 
‘Lamennais is already theirs in spirit; yet a little while, and 
‘turning his back on La Chénaie, leaving it in wrath to his 


brother Jean, he will be r, homeless, hungry, starved with 
cold and broken with ch mood even as they have been from 
age to age. The deep prophetic voice, trembling with emotion, 
tender and severe, uttering its similitudes where pictures leaped 
out as the sentences ran on, was heard and echoed from far and 
wide. In a few months, every language, every dialect, was 
clamouring for a translation of that impassioned protest. The 
Parisians, who do not read their Bible, were caught unwittingly 


yy forms of composition at once so strange and so impressive. 


taste, while judging some of the machinery to be crude or 
theatrical, allowed the grandeur of the whole; and though the 
French idea of what is terror-striking commonly descends to 
the style macabre, or the Dance of Death, we must stubbornly 
subdue our own feelings, if we will not acknowledge in these 


pale or ghastly apparitions the power of darkness,—which is 


grat also in literature, yet by no means the greatest. Victor 
ugo would have dashed upon the wall such a scene as that of 


the Seven Kings against Christ, and applauded his ‘ proud 


dream.’ Proud enough, and lugubrious, and fraught with 
waking consequences. Did the ‘Avenir’ mean these things? 


‘Pope Gregory denounced the impious writing, ‘small in volume 
‘but in malice beyond calculation,’ as a call to the enemies of 
‘law and order. tu 


sing more recent language, we may define it 
as belonging to the literature of anarchism; it was charged 
with intellectual dynamite, and would explode upon the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty. 

Not much remains to be told. Lamennais had now under- 
gone his final transformation. Beginning as a Catholic and 
anti-Liberal, he had passed by imperceptible stages to the 
_—— pole, where he stood confessed a Liberal and anti- 

atholic. But he would never grant that he was no ee 

ere 
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Were his kindest friends asked in 1832 what they desired for 
him, they must have answered with the Roman father in the 
play, ‘Qu’il mouriit!’ He survived a moral catastrophe that 
the world might witness, how little the genius of a man can 
accomplish when his temper has driven him out of his reckon- 
ing, and he merely drifts on ‘ seas of death and sunless gulfs of 
doubt.’ Twenty years spent in fruitless struggles, in the pri 
of Sainte Pélagie, in wandering with Pierre Leroux and 
Sand through the wilderness of romance and revolution, or in 
preaching revolt until the stones of the Boulevard rose and 
mutinied,—what are they to such an outcast as Lamennais 
except the prosecuting of a fatal error, which is at once 
burlesque and tragic? ‘Andava combattendo ed era morto,’ 
Yes, the spirit of the man was dead ; these convulsive wrestlings 
it is not possible to behold with interest, or without pity:— 
©O let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 


No vision came to him, as he lay dying, of a period when his 
Church would raise to dogmatic sovereignty the creed for 
which he had striven, or of another Pope ond holding out the 
golden sceptre to Democracy, blessing the American Constitu- 
tion, and assuming by name the defence of proletarians against 
lawless riches. He never would have believed that after so 
sharp a condemnation of Liberalism, the Roman Church could 
face economic and social problems with any hope of solvi 
them by methods not reactionary. But these things have come 
to pass. Long ago, in barbarous ages, the custom was to set 
up the gates of the city with human sacrifice, on the body of a 
slain man dedicated to the gods, If ever, in times to come, the 
city of civilization shall rise aloft, Christian and free, with no 
grinding poverty inside its walls, nor blind censure arresti 
the true thoughts of genius, but every absolute power redu 
to law and reason, this old-world usage may be called to mind, 
and Félicité de Lamennais serve as its modern illustration. 
But he, meanwhile, lies at Pere La Chaise in a nameless grave. 
His ear is filled with dust; he has forbidden praise or blame 
to be inscribed upon his tomb. No words, however, could 
‘more tenderly express what was ever his deepest feeling than 
the lines which he has quoted from the Italian poet :— 
* Cosi di si della gonfiata vela 
Vid’ io le insegne di quell’ altra vita ! 
Ed allor sospirai verso il mio fine.’ 
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Ant. IX.—1. Animal Life and Intelligence: By C. Lloyd 

* Morgan, F.G.S. London, 1890-91. 

2. An Introduction to Comparative: Psychology. By C. Lloyd 
‘Morgan, F.G.S.. London, 1894. 

8. Habit and Instinct. By C: Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. London, 
1896. 


“i very many persons nothing may seem more easy than 

to acquire a knowledge of the human mind. In other 
studies we may have to investigate matters not readily accessible, 
such as the history of past times, the condition of distant 
regions. But in Psychology, the subject of our enquiry is ever 
present to us and a matter of direct observation. In its pursuit 
we have neither to guard against voluntary untruthfulness nor 
the mistakes of others. The perceptions of the intellect are 
directly known to the investigator, who is conscious of them, 
and to him only; and it is those perceptions which constitute 
both the matter to be judged about and the judgment of the 
judge who judges. Yet few sciences have been the subject of 

eener disputes or wider divergences of opinion amongst their 
followers, than has the science of the human mind. Of late 
years these divergences have been greater, and the resulting 
disputations more keen, because of certain consequences which 
have been supposed (in our opinion most erroneously) to follow 
a belief in the close approximation, or wide severance, between 
human and animal intelligence. 

Nor is the science of Psychology, in itself, really an easy one, 
in spite of its main subject—the self-conscious mind—being 
ever present, and therefore capable of being pursued at will by 
direct observation ; for nothing can be understood by itself, 
but only through comparison and contrast with other things. 
Now we cannot compare our mental states, directly, with 
anything else ; since nothing else is, or can possibly be, as they 
are, revealed to us by introspection. Therefore, since unless 
we compare them we cannot understand them, we must compare 
them indirectly, ie. by means of inferences drawn from our 
observation of other beings, which observations lead us to think 
that other men, and also at least some animals, have feeling: 
more or less like our own. 

But, in order to investigate this comparative psyc , we 
have not only to study matters external to the mind, but also to 
estimate and weigh a large amount of testimony needing very 
careful criticism. Thus it is that Psychology is in fact a 
science requiring more patient and careful study than many 

which 
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which at first sight appear much more recondite and difficult. 
Such would be the case if our study. of the mind related only to 
that of man as existing at different periods of the world’s 
history, under different social environments, in various morbid 
and pathological conditions, and during the different stages of 
growth and decay from infancy to senile dementia. Neverthe- 
less, for the investigation of the phenomena of the human 
mind, we have the priceless aid of speech, and the possession of 
an essential community of nature with the beings whose mental 
conditions are the objects of our study. 

Very different is it when we try to understand and assign a 
true value to the psychical faculties of animals. In the pursuit 
of that study we have to be constantly on our guard against two 
eegey The first and most dangerous of these is due to the 

that we are compelled to make use of human mental 
activity and human language, whence arises an almost inevitable 
tendency to anthropomorphism and a constant temptation to 
consider various actions of animals to be external signs of their 
possession of internal states, like those which would exist 
wwere such actions performed by men. We must always 
-carefully consider whether such actions may not be otherwise 
explicable. The second danger which attends the path of the 
explorer is due to the tendency of the owner of favourite 


-animals to unconsciously exaggerate their performances and to 
naively interpret them in terms of purely human Peetelogs. 


We welcome therefore, with great satisfaction, the works of 
Principal C. Lloyd Morgan, because they seem to us to exhibit 
@ rare spirit of calm impartiality as to this matter, together with 
an earnest desire and strenuous endeavour to attain the very 
truth concerning so interesting a problem. He certainly gives 
us no ground to suspect that he is under the influence of any 
antecedent prejudice against animal rationality. Indeed, if he 
has entered upon his enquiry with any prejudice, it must have 
been of an opposite tendency, since he avows himself to have 
based his work on the principle of Evolution. He denies that 
there is any difference of kind between the mental faculties of 
men and animals, and affirms his conviction that the human 
intellect has been evolved from mere animal intelligence. This 
opinion is probably due to a defect which he shares with most 
modern comparative psychologists—namely, a quite inadequate 
qeuese of the nature and power of the human intellect. 

ut this defect is a fortunate one, in so far as it gives additional 
value to his opinion concerning animals. 

A man who sets out from the principle of Evolution and is 
animated with convictions like those of Mr. Lloyd Morgan, will 
surely, 
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surely, we may anticipate, accord a full ‘recognition of its.value 

to the highest animal intelligence; and this anticipation the 

reader will, we think, find to be completely justified in the 
t instance. 

Our waking mental life consists, as reflection shows us, of a 
succession of waxing and waning conscious states, which may 
be compared to a series of waves, the apex of each of which 
coincides with the, most acutely conscious condition, the 
margins of the wave with what may be termed states of sub- 
consciousness. The slightest attention enables us to perceive 
this. In the recitation of any familiar piece of poetry, or when 
listening to some familiar air, the anticipated words, or notes, 
mepiily and in succession rise into consciousness, and then 

e away from it, after having briefly attained a maximum of 
distinctness. So again, as our author says * :— 


‘If we fix our eyes on any distant object, such as a church spire or 
clump of trees, this is in the focus of vision ; but it is set in the midst 
of a wide visual field. The focus shades off into and is surrounded 
by a margin, in which. the objects, instead of being clear-cut and 
well-defined, like the church spire or the clump of trees, are dim and 
blurred in outline. The focus here answers to the summit or crest 
of the psychical wave; the margin, to all the rest of the wave. .... . 
Those who have an ear for, and some little knowledge of, music, 
can, when they are listening to a four-part song, focus their attention 
on the treble, alto, tenor or bass, making that the dominant theme, 
and allowing the other parts to be marginal. For the ordinary 
listener, the air is focal, the other parts marginal. ... I take a walk 
in the country with a friend, and we are discussing the relation of 
music to poetry. This is our theme; it is focal to our consciousness ; 
the points in the discussion, as they arise successively, occupy the 
érest of the psychical wave. But there is plenty of accompaniment ; 
there is mend to the wave. A thousand sights, scents, soands, 
all ans the life of spring; the soft yet invigorating air; the 
tingling of the muscles to the exercise,—all these form a delightful 
setting to the theme, a margin to the focus,a body to the wave of 
consciousness. And any one of these subconscious elements may by 
increased intensity rise at any moment into dominance, and occupy 
the crest of the wave or the focus of consciousness. . . . Often when 
one is reading or listening to a discourse, there is an undercurrent of 
subconsciousness, wholly unconnected with the subject of the book 
or of the lecture ; presently this may rise unbidden, and monopolize 
the wave-crest ; and one finds that the words over which the eye has 
been travelling, or which have been falling upon the ear, have sug- 
gested nothing definite and rememberable. They Lave merely entered 
the margin of consciousness, the focus being otherwise occupied.’ 








* In his ‘ Introduction to Comparative Psychology,’ p. 15. 
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We have thought it well to cite thus fully these _ 
illustrations of the elementary conception put forward by Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan, because it is very frequently employed mz him. 
It is important to note what is too often neglected, namely, the 
feelings which, as it were, surround and frame in our per- 
ceptions—that body of marginal subconsciousness which attends 
each act of the fully conscious mind. Even in our most 
abstract thinking, even when carried on in darkness and 
silence, there are ever subconsciously nt the various mental 
a without which it is impossible for us to carry on any 
thinking whatever. Nevertheless, we cannot, of course, note 
with perfect accuracy what these hazy marginal subconscious 
states are, while they remain marginal and subconscious; for 
the moment we do direct our attention to them they, ipso 
facto, cease to be such, and become clearly distinct and focal. 
Moreover, as our author says (p. 20) :-— 


* The psychical wave in the moment of consciousness is one and 
indivisible The focal elements, the dawning elements, the sub- 
conscious accompaniment, all fuse into one state of consciousness, 
from which no al could be omitted without altering its identity 
and making it other than it is. It is only by a process of introspec- 
tion... that we can gain any direct knowledge of psychical pro- 
eesses. But all such introspection is also retrospection. We cannot 
examine the psychical wave as it passes; we can only endeavour to 
focus it, or its constituent parts, in the mental vision, as it was when 
it was passing.’ 

The constant change which takes place in the psychical 
wave, which never pauses in its progress, increases our 
difficulty in thoroughly representing any one of our mental 
experiences with complete accuracy. Nevertheless, our own 
mental continuity is unquestionable, in spite of the difficulty 
of understanding it according to the Psychology which has so 
long been popular. The crux of that philosophy is to explain 
how a fleeting series of successive feelings could ever be aware 
of itself as a series. 

Our author seeks an explanation by the aid of the marginal 
subconscious portions of the psychical wave, which do not 
ehange so rapidly as its crest, and so, he thinks, may serve to 
link the successive phases of acute mental activities into a 
continuity. Of these relatively permanent mental elements 
there are, he tells us (p. 21), two sets :— 


‘First, there is a group of subconscious elements arising out of 
the organic condition of tho tissues of the body, which, although it 
varies according as we are healthy or unwell, fresh or tired, bright or 
depressed, yet retains a considerable amount of uniformity. While the 
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focal consciousness of the crest of the wave is constantly changing, 
this organic contribution to its marginal body retains a constancy 
sufficient to form a partial basis of continuity. Secondly, there is a 
group of subconscious elements arising out of our intellectual and 
moral existence. Among these are our settled p per pax life, the 
ideal to which we 8s attain, our fixed beliefs, an aithy fe funda- 
mental ee . » » There is, however, another important mode 
of linkage. . . . Focal elements occupy successively the crest of the 
wave ; and it i is clear that when any one of these is succeeded by that 
which follows, it ceases to exist as a focal state. But it does not 
disappear out of consciousness. It is carried on as a marginal element. 
This we may represent diagrammatically thus :— 

ABCDEF, &. 

a bed e, &. 

abe d, &. 


Here A B C are successive focal elements. But A when it ceases to 
be focal is carried on as a, and a, into the marginal region of 
consciousness. So that when E is focal, d and c are still hovering 


in the margin, and tending to give continuity to the phases in which 
C D and E are focal.’ 


Of course Mr. Lloyd Morgan is aware of, and calls attention 
to, the insufficiency of such a representation to depict adequately 
even our simplest experiences. In any paragraph we read we 
carry on, to the end, the gist of preceding sentences, as in the 
climax of a play we retain subconsciously the drift of the 
preceding scenes. Whatever may be the value of these repre- 


‘sentations, the possession by man not only of direct consciousness 


but also of a power to turn the mind back and examine the 


a through voluntary memory, affords us a far more complete 
n 


owledge and certainty as to the continuity of our being, 
than is afforded by the subconscious mental states above 
referred to. This Mr. Lloyd Morgan would, we imagine, 
readily admit. 

Perhaps nothing has more distinguished the School of English 
Psychologists than the clearness and force with which they 
have directed attention to ‘the association of ideas.’ It is an 
indisputable truth that when two experiences have occurred 
many times in succession the recurrence of one will give rise 
to an imagination of the other. This law is most important 
with respect to the lower phenomena of human life, while a 
delicate perception of relationships of wide range and subtle 
nature which have become associated in highly gifted minds 
form the basis of metaphor aad poetry, as Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
justly observes (p. 77) :— 


¢ When 
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* When Shelley says, in his “ Ode to the West Wind ”— 
“‘ Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth,”— 


the similarity between the focal idea “dead thoughts” and the focal 
idea “ withered leaves” is by no means simple and obvious. . . . They 
are only assimilated through the imaginative insight of the poet. 
The metaphors and imagery of every great poet are full of such 
subtle associations. Take, for example, Shakespeare’s 
“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York.” 


Keats speaks of wine in a goblet— 
“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” 
Tennyson, in “ Akbar’s Dream,” writes— 
-* And Morn 


Has lifted the dark eyelash of the Night 
From off the rosy cheek of waking Day.”’ 


Here we have intellectual perception of subtle associations, of 
similarity of relations. 

At the other end of the scale are the associations of sensations 
and imaginations by animals, which are absolutely necessary 
for their continued existence, and lie at the very base of their 
mental life. Mr. Lloyd Morgan has instituted a number of 
interesting experiments to ascertain how soon and how quickly 
chicks hatched by him from an incubator learned to dis- 
tinguish between objects pecked at by them, and found that a 
single experience was sometimes enough to occasion the - 
avoidance of an unsavoury object. About his experiences he 


tells us (p. 88) :— 


‘I have been much struck, as I watched the progress day by da 
of my families of chicks or ducklings, with the fact that althoug 
they bring with them into the world an inherited aptitude to perform 
certain activities, yet all experience, even of the performances of 
these activities, is a matter of individual acquisition. And further, 
that this experience is rendered of practical value through associa- 
tion. It is only as associations are established between impressions 
of sight and taste that the chick begins to learn what to eat and what 
to avoid. At first he picks up anything of convenient size that 
catches his observant eye. Every minute of the early hours and 
days of life he is establishing associations of eminently practical 
value for his life's guidance. The environment is simple and the 
associations direct and oft-recurring. Hence at the end of a week or 
ten days he is a remarkably wide-awake little bird.’ 

He 
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He relates an amusing case of mental association which 
occurred to two of his ducklings, thus :— 


‘I had placed before them regularly at the same time each morning 
a black tray, on which was a shallow tin containing water; they ran 
to it, drinking eagerly, sitting in the tin and washing. On the sixth 
morning I gave them at the usual time the black tray and the shallow 
tin, but without the water. They ran to it, scooped with their bills 
along the bottom of the empty tin, and made all the motions of the 
beak characteristic of drinking. They sat in the empty tin, wagging 
their little tails and ducking their heads, throwing wholly imaginary 
water over their backs. This they continued to do for ten minutes, 
the action becoming less and less vigorous. Then I gave them 
water. Next morning I repeated the same experiment. They ran 
to the tin, squatted in it, and tried to find water to drink; but after 
three minutes or so went off, but ran to it again when I poured in 


water. The following morning, after just searching for water in the 
empty tin, they waddled off.’ 


It is, in fact, almost impossible to over-estimate the import- 
ance to animals of this faculty of association between actual 
sense impressions and their recurrence in the imagination. It 
is the only means by which they can acquire habits indis- 
pensable for their continued existence. 

One of the most excellent portions of Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
‘Introduction to Comparative Psychology’ is its thirteenth 
chapter, on “The Perception of Relations.” In an antecedent 
passage (p. 145) he has described how it is that our (normally 
unperceived) double vision—the slightly diverse images thrown 
by a single object upon the interior of our two eyes—gives rise 
to a perception of solidity. As everyone knows, the stereoscope, 
by a dexterous adjustment of its mechanism, also gives rise in 
us to an impression of solidity derived from two pictures (on 
two plain surfaces) which slightly differ. The writer declares 
himself unable (as also are we) to analyse the perceived stereo- 
scopic image into two distinct ones, in spite of our being well 
aware that the single image in apparent relief results from the 
synthetic combination of two retinal images. The combina- 
tion therefore must (for us at least) take place in the mental 
region which is below consciousness, as also the action of those 
motor sensations in the eyes which give rise to the perception 
of distance. 

In dealing with the apprehension of relations, Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan, referring to these facts of double vision and motor 
sensations, declares (p. 218) his utter inability to say why the 
combination of certain infra-conscious impulses gives rise to 
impressions of distance or solidity :— 
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‘It is like the question why a combination of carbon and sulphur 
in certain proportions gives rise to something so different from 
either constituent as the colourless liquid carbon disulphide. We 
can only say that, so far as we know, this is the way things are 
constituted.’ 

Such impressions being the result of an inexplicable syn- 
thetic, natural power or principle, our author next passes to the 
consideration of other factors of mental products, the synthetic 
incorporation of which results in new and higher forms of 
mental life. As to this he says (p. 220) :— 

‘The visual impressions are different according as the object is 
near or far, and located here or there in the visual field. We explain 
this by saying that the object is seen in relation to other objects in 
space. But such explanation involves the perception of the relation 
as such. Until the relation shall have been perceived, it is impossible 
to view the objects in the light of the relationship. And so long as 
we are dealing simply with impressions in naive sense-experience, 
the relationship need not yet have been perceived. The relations 
may have been implicitly there, but they may not yet have become 
explicit. They may not yet have been brought to the focus of 
consciousness. I may look around ... and fix my eyes, and my 
attention on this, on that, and on the other familiar object. With 
each new centre of vision . . . there is a new grouping of the visual 
scene... But as Ido so my mind need never for a moment dwell 
on the relationships of the objects . . . Related in space they are, 
and I can perceive the relations. But I may look around me for 
hours without paying any attention to them.’ 


For Mr. Lloyd Morgan, ‘ a percept is an impression to which 
is added a conscious or subconscious perception of relation to 
the subject or to other objects, —a ‘subconscious awareness of 
relations’ before they are intellectually perceived. These we 

rd as feelings corresponding with objective relations not 
intellectually recognised as such. We quite agree with Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan in deeming reflection absolutely necessary for the 
intellectual cognizance of relations as such, and regard it as an 
obvious, manifest truth. 

Let us suppose that the wave of consciousness passes from 
Ato B. The mind in thus passing has made a certain transi- 
tion, during which it has undergone a corresponding change of 
attitude from that which it first had with A, to that which it 
subsequently has with B. This relationship cannot itse/f be 
apprehended without having regard to both terms, and this 
cannot be attained except by turning the mind back to consider 
expressly the transition previously gone through. In Mr. 
Lloyd Morgan’s language, the relation which was ‘ marginal’ 
must be made ‘ focal.’ 

‘It 
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‘It is of the essence of experience, as given in our daily life, that 
substantive impressions stand out like clear-cut figures in the midst 
of a number of more or less dim and shadowy spectres in the 
marginal region of the conscious field. And it is just because there 
is in consciousness not only a focus, but also a margin, any spectre 
in which may subsequently become a focal and clear-cut figure, that 
we sense, or are aware of, the relations which the figures and spectres 
bear to each other. So long as our interest is centred in the figures 
themselves, their relations to each other are merely incidental. But 
if we wish to describe the conscious scene, then we are forced to 
bring the relationships into focal prominence. No description, still 
less any explanation or knowledge, properly so called, is possible, 
except in terms of the relations which the figures and spectres bear 
to each other. To describe, to explain, to understand a scene, one 
has to dwell upon it reflectively and note the relations which its 
several parts bear to each other. . . . In the simplest experiences of 
daily life there are given what we may term, by anticipation, space- 
relations and time-relations, and arising out of these, relations of 
size or extent of space-occupancy and, of duration ; numerical relations 
and relations of normal association; relations of colour, tone, and 
illumination among visual objects; of pitch, intensity, and timbre 
among sounds ; of scents, pressure, temperature, similarity and dis- 
similarity . . . As primarily given in unreflective sense-experience, 
they remain marginal in consciousness, but eventually they may 
become focal through the perception of relations.’ (P. 238.) 


Do animals perceive relations? This is, in our opinion, the 
crucial question of comparative psychology. Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s 
answer to it is as follows :— 


‘ We must reply that all the ordinary activities of animals can be 
explained on the supposition that they do not.’ (P. 260.) 
¢ 


To this conclusion he has come as a result of a number of 
observations and experiments, with criticisms of those of other 
observers, which we strongly advise our readers to _peruse,* 
We have only space to give the briefest account of one of his 
experiments. For three days he tried to make a fox-terrier 
bring a stick through a railing wherein one rail was wanting; 
leaving an aperture of about a foot. At the end of the many 
trials of his first day the dog only succeeded (after repeated trials 
and coaxings) in pushing his way through after many abortive 
attempts, by holding his head on one side. The second day 
ended in complete failure. On the third day he had not in the 
least improved in bringing the stick through, but had learnt to 
shirk the difficulty by running round the railings. After some 
weeks the experiment was repeated with no better results, On 

* See especially pp. 91-98, 198-206, 237-239, and 241-260. 
a subsequent 
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a subsequent occasion his master prepared a short stick with a 
crook at one end. This caught in the rail, and, after many 
attempts, the dog dropped it. He was then induced to take it 
by one end and drag it after him, so that it might catch by the 
crook at the other end; he then tugged at it with energy as 
ridiculous as fruitless. The experiment was repeated many 
times, and Mr. Lloyd Morgan tells us, he 


‘tried to show the dog how the difficulty could be overcome. But 
each time the crook caught he pulled it with all his strength. . . . 
At length he seized the crook itself, and with a wrench broke it off. 
A chance passer-by thereupon observed: “‘ Clever dog that, sir ; he 
knows where the hitch do lie.” The remark was the characteristic 
outcome of two minutes’ chance observation.’ 


Various similar experiments were made with other dogs, all 
with like results. These facts do not, of course, lead our 
author to doubt that dogs might be taught to succeed, and to do 
much more complex tricks. But what he considers these expe- 
riments do show is that the dog’s own way of dealing with such 
difficulties is the method of trial and error—the method of 
‘ sense-experience ’ and not any ‘ perception of relations.’ 

The next question is, Can animals be said to reason? The 
answer to this depends upon what is meant by the word ‘ reason.’ 
As is often urged, the difficulty in estimating the reasoning 
powers of animals is largely due to the ignorance of observers 
with respect to theirown. Mr. Lloyd Morgan shrewdly remarks 
(p. 261) :— 

‘The psychologist is apt sometimes to smile when after the recital, 
probably in the correspondence columns of a newspaper, of some 
anecdote 6f animal intelligence, the writer exclaims, If this is not 
reason, I do not know what reason is. As, however, in such cases 
the writer has himself suggested the alternative, there is perhaps no 
discourtesy on the part of the psychologist in accepting it.’ 


What, then, is reason? In the first place it is necessary to 
distinguish between reason as our general intellectual faculty, 
and reasoning, which is but a narrow and inferior department 
of that faculty. Our merely sensuous powers —which we share 
with animals—give us sensuous cognitions, or sense-perceptions, 
but our intellectual power furnishes us with perceptions of a 
very different nature. By a rapid and unnoticed process of 
analysis and synthesis, we apprehend both the ‘ relations’ of 
any object, and that these and the hyeet are one, and one object 
of some kind, if it be only a real as distinguished from an 
imaginary object, By the qualities of an object, thus ideally 
abstracted from, and reunited with, an object perceived, we 
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intellectually apprehend it as object of a certain kind, and 
gain a general ‘ universal’ idea applicable to every other object 
of the same kind—as the idea ‘dog.’ Thence by a further 
process of abstraction we may gain much more abstract ideas— 
such as ‘rapidity of motion,’ ‘fidelity,’ ‘ substantiality,’ and 
‘existence.’ That department of our intellect we call reasoning 
is inferior, because it cannot arrive at truth directly, but needs 
the adventitious aid of ratiocination. Through that we evolve 
explicit from implicit truths, the force of the process being 
expressed by the word ‘ therefore.” 

All ‘general’ or ‘ universal’ ideas, whether of the lower 
order of abstraction (as the idea ‘dog’), or of the higher order 
(such as the idea of its ‘ fidelity’), are ‘conceptions’; and of 
such Mr, Lloyd Morgan says (p. 267) :— 

‘So soon as the general conception has entered into the fabric of our 
mental synthesis, its results too become woven through and through 
the tapestry of consciousness, so as to constitute an abiding con- 
ceptual background.’ 

As, in animals, the union of sensations with imaginations 
gives rise to ‘sense-perception, so the union of these may, 
under the influence of fresh sensuous stimulants, create 
feelings which may be termed ‘ feelings of anticipation’ and 
‘sensuous inference,’ because they have a certain analogy with 
‘reasoning.’ For Mr. Lloyd Morgan, they are ‘ inferences in 
the field of sense-experience’ (p. 281). He refuses to term 
them ‘implicit logic,’ affirming, with perfect truth, that ‘the 
logic is not implicit but absent. What is present is the raw 
material on which logic may or may not be exercised.’. 

As we have seen, our author does not credit animals with 
the power of perceiving ‘relations.’ As to their reasoning 
faculty, ‘though far from wishing to occupy the false position 
of dogmatic denial,’ he expresses the opinion that ‘the fuller 
and more careful the investigation,’ the less is any satisfactory 
evidence forthcoming. We have but little space to give to 
extracts in illustration of this, and the following must suffice. 
He relates an anecdote about two dogs, the smaller of which 
tried to seize a bone which had been left by the bigger one, 
when he was warned off by an ominous growl. Shortly after- 
wards the larger dog went out, apparently unnoticed by the 
smaller one. A few minutes later, the large dog was heard to 
bark out of doors, whereupon the little dog went straight for 
the bone and took it. Thereupon it was suggested that the 
small dog had reasoned thus: * That dog is barking out of doors, 
therefore he is not in the room, therefore it is safe to take the 
bone.’ About this Mr. Lloyd Morgan observes (p. 300) :— 
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‘ Now, here a course of action, which is quite readily interpreted 
on the hypothesis of sense-experience through association, is explained 
in rational terms, and the dog is supposed to think the therefore. 
But on similar principles every case of association may be thus inter- 
preted. Suppose that I throw to my two-days-old chicks some cater- 
pillars of the Cinnabar moth, and that after a few trials they avoid 
them ; this is explicable as a simple case of association. One of the 
chicks walks up to a caterpillar, and is apparently about to peck, but 
checks the action, wipes his bill, and walks away. Nothing is easier 
than to interpret this intelligent course of action in rational and 
logical terms: Black and gold caterpillars are nasty ; that is a black 
and gold caterpillar; therefore it is nasty. This does not seem to 
me to be at all more far-fetched than the suggestion that the dog 
reasoned.’ 


Another dog used to hunt a rabbit, nearly every morning, 
down a curved shrubbery, the rabbit nearly every time 
escaping into a drain at the end. Afterwards the dog, 
instead of following the rabbit round the curve, ran straight to 
the drain, and so caught it. Thereupon it was said that the 
dog concluded that the chord of a circle is shorter than its arcs, 
and acted upon that perception. 

Yet here sense-experience and association constitute by 
themselves a sufficient explanation. 


‘The terrier used to start the rabbit nearly every morning, and 
each time saw it escape into the old drain. There were thus ample 
opportunities for establishing an association between rabbit and 
drain. That the sight of the rabbit should suggest the drain into 
which it daily escaped, and that when the idea was suggested the 
dog should run there directly, is a sequence not impossible, one 
would think, to sense-experience. . . . Some years ago I was with 
a friend watching a horse which was dragging a heavy load, zig- 
zagging up a steep hill. “How well,” said my companion, “ that 
horse appreciates the principle of the inclined plane.” I begged 
him to explain exactly what he meant by this expression. 
sees,” said my friend, “that the less the slope the less intense, if 
more prolonged, the labour to raise the load through a given height.” 
I told him that my own view was that the poor animal was quite 
unable to perceive the relation between the slope and the labour, 
and to think “the less the slope the less the labour.”’ (P. 302.) 


Thereupon Mr. Lloyd Morgan made some experiments with 
his terrier, throwing a stone, again and again, down a steep 
slo As the dog got tired, he began to zigzag in ascending; 
and though, when he looked up at his master, he would make 
straight for him, he would soon slew off again. There was 
nothing in the facts to indicate anything more than the outcome 
of mere feelings. He slewed off the direct course, because he 

practically 
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ractically found that thus his progression was more easy. It 
is the same with respect to feelings as to matters pleasantly 
edible. Men often speak of the behaviour of animals towards 
such objects, forgetting that there is no need to credit them with 
any thought of ‘objects’ or ‘edibility’; the establishment of 
an association between certain visual and certain gustatory 
impressions being all that is needful to aecount for the facts. 
hat the appetites, desires, and emotions of animals are in a 
general way roughly similar to our own of the lower order, 
cannot reasonably be questioned. Upon this basis there has 
been constructed the hypothesis that the beauty of animals has 
been due to the continued selection, century after century, by 
members of one sex, of peculiarities of form or colour in the 
opposite sex which pleased their taste. Passing over the argu- 
ment that such persistence of taste in all the individuals of 
successive generations is incredible, there is no need, granting 
the fact, to credit animals with the possession of an ideal 
standard of taste. It would be quite enough to allow that a 
greater brilliance of colour, &c. may produce, unconsciously, 
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. a more vivid excitement, as might the administration of 
. some aphrodisiac drug. But putting aside this question as 
y trivial, what is really important is the question, Can an animal 
be ‘moral’ ?—can it have any idea of right and wrong? 
nd Professor Sully has related * an incident which he thinks 
ple enough to answer that question in the affirmative. He calls it 
and ‘one of the clearest cases of canine conscience he had met with.’ 
at A terrier had been left in a dining-room, where were the 
oil remains of a cold supper. He got on the table and secured a 
vith piece of cold tongue, but, without eating a morsel of it, he 
zig- carried it into the drawing-room and deposited it at the feet 
that of his mistress, Then he crawled out of sight, looking the 
red picture of misery. Mr. Lloyd Morgan criticises the anecdote 
‘ He as follows :— 
se ‘I have no wish to say one word which shall detract from the 
yuite moral excellence, if anyone likes so to call it, of that terrier; but I 
pour, may perhaps be allowed to analyse his case. We may suppose he 
) was hungry, poor fellow, but the natural impulse to appease that 
hunger was checked in presence of that loyal feeling of subservience 
with to the mistress which is the outcome of the dog’s mode of life as the 
steep | °Ompanion of man, and which has probably been developed from 
ling; certain innate tendencies of the Canide, which, like wolves and jackals, 
make hunt in packs. Note, in passing, that the checking of this impulse 
was | Wasincomplete. Had it been complete, he would never have stolen 
ous the tongue at all, and would have remained unknown to fame. His 
se he 
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is not the only case in which our sympathies go out towards the’ 
imperfectly moral more freely than towards those who are beyond 
reproach. In the case of the terrier, then, the prompting of what we 
should call a lower impulse, the satisfaction of hunger, got the better 
-of what we should call the higher impulse, obedience to the 
mistress; but only for a moment: the higher impulse prevailed, and 
the dog crept abjectly to his mistress. No one is likely to ques- 
tion—at any rate, no one who knows dogs is likely to question—the 
existence of the higher trait of canine character, that of subservience 
or obedience to the master or mistress; and few are likely to question 
that there was in the dog’s mind a painful conflict of impulses, 
resulting in the victory of what we call the higher. All this may be 
granted. But if some one says, what it should be observed Mr. Sully 
does not say, that the terrier did what he felt to be right because he 
knew it to be right, that is a very different matter. That involves a 
thinking of the ought ; it involves a more or less definite perception 
of the relation of a given act to an ideal standard. No action can be 
perceived to be right or wrong without reflection. The action is 
compared with a standard, and found either to reach or fall short of 


(that standard.’ (P. 372.) 


That is just it. No amount of distress, or any other feeling, 
constitutes conscience. Morality consists in following the 
dictates of the judgment as to right and wrong. It is on that 
account that conscience could never have been evolved from 
creatures who were not intellectual enough to see that right and 
wrong existed—.e. from creatures who did not already possess 
@ conscience. 

Let us now examine Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s conception of what 
the process of evolution is, and whether it accords with the 
possible existence of such a breach of continuity as we affirm to 
‘exist between mere animals and man. He naturally and rea- 
sonably begins the exposition of his views as to evolution with 
a statement of facts respecting the inorganic world, as follows :— 


‘If we make a nearly saturated solution of chloride of lead in hot 
ewater, and set the solution on one side to cool, we shall see afters 
while that myriads of minute acicular crystals of chloride of lead 
make their appearance and sink to the bottom of the vessel in which 
the solution is contained. Here is a simple case of development or 
evolution. Let us take note of some of the features it discloses. In 

the first place, the crystals have a definite geometrical form, exhibit 
differential expansion under the influence of heat, and possess 
peculiar optical and electrical properties. In a word, the crystals 
are the result of a selective synthesis, special in its nature and 
. determinate in its products. Secondly, this selective synthesis can 
- only manifest itself under appropriate environing conditions. . .. 
Thirdly, if we trace backward the evolution of one of these crystals, 


we reach a point—that at which the crystal began to form as — 
where 
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where there is an apparent breach of continuity ; hy which I mean,. 
not a gap or hiatus in the ascending line of development, but a point. 
of new departure.’ (P. 334.) 


It is important to note that what our author calls ‘the 
selective synthesis’ is an essential, intrinsic condition of the 
substances which thus change; while the external conditions. 
which are necessary for its action are but extrinsic and/ 
secondary, 

Passing now from the inorganic world to the world of life, 
and granting the truth of the hypothesis of evolution, are new 
forms evolved from time to time in a definite and determinate 
manner (as are the inorganic substances just referred to), or are 
they the chance product of indefinite and fortuitous variations. 
in all directions, due to the action of the destructive agencies of 
nature on such accidental modifications? Our subject being. 
here Psychology, this question of the mode of origin of species 
has no interest for us save as regards its psychological conse-- 

uences, and its bearing on the nature of human reason. Now, 
since such determinate modifications are brought about in inor-- 
ganic bodies, we must surely enter upon the study of living. 
creatures with the idea that determinate changes are to be anti- 
cipated in their case also. 


Principal Lloyd Morgan does not hesitate to avow (p. 348) 
that he regards ‘selective synthesis’ as operative throughout 
the world of life, and he refers to well-known cases of definite, 
determinate transformations which have been brought about by 
changed conditions in Moths and shrimp-like Crustaceans, As- 
to lower organisms, he remarks (p. 344) :— 


‘When we consider the exquisitely fashioned frustules of the- 
diatom, the beautiful basket-work of the radiolarian tests, or the 
delicately chiselled calcareous shells of the foraminifera, we are 
unable to assign their conditioning to any probable mode of action: 
of the environment. Nor have we any reason to suppose that the 
possession of those particular forms and modes of sculpturing which. 
we observe affords any security against elimination by the stress of 
inorganic conditions, by enemies or by competition. We seem, 
therefore, justified in supposing that the primary factor is here the 
most important, and that these exquisite skeletons are the result of 
selective synthesis. If this be so, then the various types of frustules,. 
to take the diatom as an example, must be regarded as determinate, 
omg products analogous to the crystalline forms displayed by 

ite.’ 


‘Had the appearance of Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s book been delayed 
till a year later, he might have strengthened his position by 
reference 
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reference to Mr, W. Bateson’s work, entitled ‘ Materials for the 
Study of Variation.’ There he would have found enumerated a 
multitude of instances of determinate changes in parts of organ- 
isms, and some which are so definite and complete that the 
conclusion, that the origin of distinct species must be due to the 
occurrence of distinct and definite variation, can hardly fail to 
suggest itself to the unprejudiced mind. Our author has several 
times acknowledged his obligations to Mr. St. George Mivart,* 
who may be congratulated upon his able disciple; for so we 
must regard Mr. Lloyd Morgan, although in several important 
matters he differs from the other naturalist. Nevertheless, 
while reading his chapter on “Selective Synthesis,” we could 
fancy we were perusing Mr. Mivart’s ‘ Genesis of Species,’ for 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s ‘ selective synthesis’ is really nothing else 
than the other's internal, innate force; as will appear more 
clearly when we begin to consider what is the philosophy of the 
author we are reviewing. 

We come now to the really essential question of Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s Psychology—the question of the evolution of mind, as 
to which he asks, and answers, the following questions :—(1 
Is there selective synthesis in mental development? (2) What 
is the condition of mental environment in mental development? 
(3) Is variation determinate or indeterminate? (4) Are there 
apparent breaches of continuity in mental development? He 
answers these questions as follows :— 


‘In reply to the first . . . it appears to me the psychologist is 
bound to answer that there is... . 1 look up from my page and 
have an impression of a book at a certain distance from me. In 
psychological analysis it is found that the impression is the result of 
the coalescence of certain retinal sensations with certain motor 
sensations. . . . It appears to me obvious that no mere commingling 
of disparate sensations could give the out-thereness of the im- 
pression, but that when the motor sensations coalesce with the 
retinal sensations they enter into a synthesis which has a new and 
determinate character. It would seem that just as the raw material 
of life is the product of selective synthesis, so too is the raw material 
of sentience dependent upon an analogous process.’ (P. 351.) 


In reply to the second question, he points out how important 
a part the environment plays in sentient life, death being the 
result if the feelings and imaginations of the organism do not 
respond with sufficient rapidity to the actions of its psychical 
surroundings, To the third question he replies doubtfully :— 





* Mr. Lloyd Maes especially refers to Mr. St. G. Mivart’s works ‘On Truth’ 
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and ‘The Origin of Human Reason,’ 1889. I 
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‘Is genius,’ he asks, ‘the result of a fortunate commingling of 
inherited aptitudes, or is it a product of selective synthesis, a crys- 
talline gem of rarest purity and symmetry? I am inclined to 
believe that the variations are determinate, the definite products of 
selective synthesis, and that mental evolution proceeds along lines 
which are determined by the intrinsic laws of mind, just as a crystal 
is evolved along lines which are determined by the intrinsic laws of 
crystallization.’ 


His answer to the fourth question, ‘Are there apparent 
breaches in continuity?’ is the most important. He declares that 


‘the step from consentience, or sense-experience, to reflection and 
thought certainly involves, in my judgment, such a new departure. 
The curve of the development of sense-experience and intelligence 
pursues a smooth upward course. But when the perception of 
relations is introduced there is a point of new departure. The curve 
takes a wholly new direction, and sweeps up to the highest products 
of rational thought.’ 


He gives a diagram representing the curve of sense-expe- 
rience, from which another curve diverges, at a sharp angle and 
in an ne direction, to represent the introduction of reflec- 
tion. Intending these diverging lines to denote graphically the 
difference between the lower animals and man, he tells us :— 


‘ We may say that there is a breach of continuity of development 
at this stage of evolution analogous to the breach of continuity 
between the inorganic and organic phases of development. This is 
the view to which I myself incline.’ 


It is indeed refreshing, after the large amount of absurdity 
which has been published, especially during the last forty years, 
on this subject, to meet a calm judgment in an unprejudiced 
mind, coinciding so far with the unprejudiced mind of Aris- 
totle. Yet Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s view remains as yet incom- 
plete. He does not adequately recognise how vast the gulf 
between ‘ consentience’* and ‘consciousness’ really is. He 
regards this breach of continuity as no wider than the other 
breaches of continuity, before noted by him, between the inor- 
ganic and organic phases of evolution. But the distinction does 
not lie in the mere power to sensuously apprehend marginal 
portions of the field of consentience, but in the possession of 
a radically and essentially different kind of apprehension 
altogether. Mr. Lloyd Morgan allows that man is the only 
animal capable of turning the mind back to examine its expe- 





* A term used by Mr. St. George Mivart to denote all forms of mere sense- 
perception in contradistinction from human ‘ consciousness,” 4 
Tlience 
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rience and its anterior experiences of apprehending relations 
as relations, and gifted with self-consciousness and the power of 
ratiocination. Surely it is difficult to exaggerate the difference 
which must exist between a being capable of all this and one 
not so capable! Yet this difference is by no means all the dif- 
ference between animals and man. Coinciding with the intro- 
duction of this power of perceiving relations, is the power of 
apprehending the existence of a distinction between right and 
wrong, and moral responsibility. Moreover, at the root of all 
these higher faculties lies the power of abstraction, through 
which the human intellect is able to apprehend absolute, neces- 
sary, and universal truths, such as those expressed by the law of 
causation, and those primary truths which constitute the foun- 
dation of all science, and which need no proof, being clearly 
evident in. and by themselves. Surely, we must repeat, a 
nature possessing all these powers, and above all true moral 
responsibility, differs from one that does not possess them, to 
an inexpressibly greater degree than the difference between a 
symmetrically-formed crystal and a symmetrically-formed radio- 
larian, especially if, as our advanced thinkers are agreed, and as 
we have not the slightest inclination to deny, life naturally 
and spontaneously arose from the inorganic world, at some 
long past epoch when conditions existed such as now we 
nowhere find, and such as we have not yet been able artificially 
to produce. 

We believe that Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s indisposition to admit 
this radical difference of mind (which, to our eyes, seems evident), 
is due to the philosophy he professes. We will therefore 
terminate this article by a brief consideration of that philosophy, 
a comprehension of which seems necessary for all psychologists, 
and for anyone who desires to obtain a rational general con- 
ception of the scheme of Nature, animate and inanimate. 

Our author professes himself to be a * Monist,’ i.e. a disciple 
of the now popular mode of explaining the ever-recurring 
puzzle about ‘matter’ and ‘mind.’ It is essentially the same 
as the system of Spinoza, who taught that the universe consisted 
of one substance with two attributes, ‘ thought’ and ‘ extension,’ 
the only possible alternative to which seemed to be Leibnitz’s 
system of a ‘pre-established harmony’; for how can ‘mind’ 

unextended and immaterial) ever act on, or be acted on by, 
i extended material substance such as) ‘matter’? This 
question has tortured many choice minds for more than two 
centuries, because men have sought to obtain an answer to it in 
impossible terms. We can never imagine anything which has 
not been for us (as a whole or in its parts) a matter of sensuous 
experience. 
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experience. But the mind, though we are directly conscious of 
its activity, has never been, and never can be, a matter of 
sensuous experience. That we cannot, therefore, imagine the 
action of mind on matter, or of matter on mind, is simply the 
inevitable result of our nature and constitution. But our 
inability to imagine such action does not constitute an argu- 
ment of the slightest value against the reality of such action (in 
ways which are beyond our power of imagination), if our 
intellect shows us good reason for thinking that such action 
does in fact take place. That reciprocal action, though 
essentially unimaginable, is by no means, to us, evidently 
impossible. The classical Monism of our day is a form of 
Pantheism with the theism, as it were, squeezed out of it. 
But we have no reason to suppose that such is the character of 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s Monism, which is of a peculiar kind, and 
which, in some respects at least, coincides with what seems to 
us the most rational mode of regarding the universe. 

On such a subject we are far indeed from desiring to dogma- 
tize. We strongly suspect that the ultimate nature, both of 
material bodies and of their active powers, will never be fully 
apprehended by mankind. There are, nevertheless, hypotheses 
on the subject—such as ‘ Idealism’ and ‘ Materialism ’—which 
are, to our thinking, evidently untrue; and there are others 
which seem to us more or less highly probable. That which 
we deem the most probable is the system which has much 
affinity to the one Mr. Lloyd Morgan puts forward, except in a 
few important points. His teaching is that all the bodies 
which make up the universe consist of what is neither material 
nor psychical ; and yet that the intimate nature of each such 
body (i.e. the ‘ thing in itself’) is psychical on one aspect, and 
material on the other. His system is best explained in the last 
chapter of his work on ‘ Animal Life and Intelligence’ (p. 474). 
There he also states wherein he is not and why he is not an 
Idealist, for whom phenomena are states of consciousness and 
nothing more. He says :— 


‘Were I to hold this view, this pen which I hold, this table at 
which I write, the spreading trees outside my window, my little sons 
whose merry voices I can hear in the garden, my very body and 
limbs, all are merely states of my own consciousness. This I am 
not prepared to accept. Do what I will, I cannot believe that such 
an interpretation of the facts is true.’ 


That is to say, he has an intuition ¢f things extended ; ‘ do what 
he will,’ it is in vain he tries to banish that intuition from his 
intellect. He then tells us (p. 465) :— nh 

‘The 
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‘The so-called connection between the molecular changes in the 
brain and the concomitant states of consciousness is assumed to be 
identity. Professor Huxley suggested the term “neuroses” for the 
molecular changes in the brain, and “ psychoses” for the conco- 
mitant states of consciousness. According to materialism, psychosis 
is a product of neurosis; but according to monism, neither is psy- 
chosis a product of neurosis, nor is neurosis a product of psychosis, 
but neurosis is psychosis. They are identical. What an external 
observer might perceive as the neurosis of my brain, I should at the 
same moment be feeling as a psychosis. The neurosis is the outer 
or objective aspect ; the psychosis is the inner or subjective aspect.’ 


As an analogy he adopts Mr. St. George Mivart’s symbol of 
the convexities and concavities of a curved line, or surface, 
which must always be in opposition, yet always accompany one 
another. For that aspect which is neural (physical), he em- 
ploys the term kinetic, and for the sides of the curve which are 
psychical, the term metakinetic. The highest known form of 
his metakinesis is human reflex self-consciousness, while lower 
forms are subconscious; lower still are metakineses which are 
altogether below any kind of consciousness, and ultimately 
comes the metakinetic side of inorganic and mineral bodies. 
All matter is not, he says, consentient, because that kind of 
metakinesis—consentience—is associated only with the most 
complex form of kinesis known to us, namely, neurosis. For 
his system he makes the following assumptions (p. 470) :— 


‘First, that there is a noumenal system of “ things in themselves,” 
of which all phenomena, whether kinetic or metakinetic, are mani- 
festations. mdly, that wherever in the curve of noumenal 
sequences kinetic manifestations (convexities) appear, there appear 
also concomitant metakinetic manifestations (concavities). Thirdly, 
that when kinetic manifestations assume the integrated and co- 
ordinated complexity of the nerve-processes in certain ganglia of 
the human brain, the metakinetic manifestations assume the integrated 
and co-ordinated complexity of human consciousness.’ 


It is no less strange than true that in this most recent form 
of Monism, we have an almost complete return to the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle and his medieval followers and interpreters. 
Such views appear to us also to coincide with the most recent 
advances of physiology and the dictates of good sense. There 
is no evidence whatever that a living man consists of body and 
soul (according to the teaching of Descartes, who has led 
captive so many who deserved a better intellectual fate), but, 
on the contrary, every appearance that he is a being of one 
nature, a perfect unity, though resulting from the union of 
two originally diverse entities,—one psychical, the other 

physical. 
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physical. This unity remains, of course, ideally divisible into 
the two entities, popularly regarded as really and actually dis- 
tinct—the physical and the psychical (or hyperphysical)—which 
aspects also correspond with the Aristotelian conceptions termed 
‘matter’ and ‘form.’ These, while life lasts, form a complete 
unity, though dissoluble at death. What thus applies to man 
{apart from the survival of the substantial human soul as such) 
also + pm to all living organisms. Nor do we see how it is 
possible to deny to inorganic bodies (each full of active powers 
and capacities, and capable of dissolution, with accompanying 
definite and determinate fresh constructions) a directive, active 
principle or ‘form,’ as Aristotle taught. 

It may be asked, How and where do these diverse entities 
{matter and form) exist between the various combinations 
into which they successively enter? Whence do they come, 
what are they like, each in itself, while thus uncombined ? 
Here, again, we find ourselves troubled by the importunity and 
incapacity of the mere imagination. If we have no sensuous 
knowledge of a human soul, save its activity when combined 
with the body, how utterly destitute must we be of the con- 
ditions necessary to enable us to imagine answers to such 
questions! But our inability to imagine them affords us no 
ground for thinking them insoluble. Can it be supposed likely, 
4 priori, that we should be able to understand the ultimate 
composition of the bodies which people the universe? The 
view put forward by Aristotle has, of course, its difficulties, but 
we believe them to be far less than those which attend any 
other view. 

It may be said, ‘There is a great difference between the 
Aristotelian conception and Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s system of 
Monism. The latter affirms a continuous unity with two 
aspects, while the former asserts the existence of a multitude of 
different “forms ” very different in kind.’ Yet in reality the 
difference, though considerable, is much less than it at first 
sight appears to be; for our author asks * :— 


‘From what have psychoses, or states of consciousness, been 
evolved? Complex psychoses have been evolved from less complex 
psychoses; these from simple psychoses ; these, again, from what? 
We are stopped for want of words to express our meaning.’ 


In spite of what he says elsewhere, psychoses are thus credited 
with a certain substantiality. How else could they evolve 
psychoses higher than themselves? How else could we 





* « Animal Life,’ p. 466. 
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account for the breaches of continuity Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
proclaims? 

By the admission that there are active immaterial forms, 
of diverse ranks and orders, which, by absolute coalescence with 
different portions and quantities of matter, constitute all the 
substances known to us, from hydrogen or carbon to the human 
philosopher, the phenomena of the universe may, at least, be 
intelligently apprehended. Thus the breaches of continuity 
between the non-living and the living, between the merely 
living and the sentient, and between the merely sentient and 
the intellectual, can be, to a certain extent, understood. So 
also can the defects and limitations of our faculties, even the 
highest kinds of which need for their efficient support and 
activity the merely animal powers of the lower part of our nature, 
such as sensation, imagination, sense-perception, and, together 
with those, sensuous reminiscence and inference. So also are 
the imperfections of the psychical powers of animals explicable 
as due to the want, in them, of that higher principle, or ‘form,’ 
through which we are able to look back and consciously 
recognise relations as relations, our own existence and abstract 
truths both necessary and universal, and are gifted with ethical 
perceptions. No distinct object in the world, whether mineral, 
vegetable, animal, or rational, is other than a unity in itself ; 
yet no such object is material only, but owes its innate capacities 
and its active powers to the principle which forms and consti- 
tutes it what it is. This conception, though long so familiar 
to the most acute intellects this world has known, it is impos- 
sible adequately to express, because, speak as we may, our 
words will always suggest to the imagination that ‘ matter’ and 
‘form’ are two separate entities in each creature, instead of two 
entities which by coming together have constituted that creature 
a unity in itself. Thus every chemical transformation, every 
product of decay, death, and dissolution, all the changes of 
embryonic development, and all the various originations of new 
species, are one and all regarded, alike by Monism and 
Aristotelianism, as simultaneous changes in successively evolved 
unities, each with its two aspects of ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
respectively. Neither of these ever exists separately, according 
to either of these systems, the corruption of one substance and 
the formation of others being absolutely synchronous, though 
we cannot imagine such simultaneity. 

We have left ourselves only space enough for a few words 
respecting that most interesting question, What is instinct? 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan last year expanded his: treatment of it, 
in his ‘Animal Intelligence,’ into a volume entitled ‘ Habit 

and 
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and Instinct’—the third enumerated in the heading of this 
article. “With this we must confess ourselves somewhat disap- 
pointed, though it contains a very interesting account of valu- 
able observations concerning the habits of young birds and 
mammals, with dissertations on several very important questions. 
* Habit’ he defines (p. 1) as 

*a more or less definite mode of procedure or kind of behaviour 
which has been acquired by the individual, and has become, so to 
speak, stereotyped through repetition.’ 


But a ‘habit’ is really not formed by repeated actions, 
though it may be strengthened and confirmed by them. Men 
and animals have a natural tendency to activity which, in 
confinement, may become an eager want. Their powers also 
are (within limits) augmented by exercise and diminished by a 
too prolonged cessation of use. Thus a power of generating a 
‘habit’ is latent in all those actions which facilitate and increase 
the power and activity of the body, and which by their exercise 
develope those powers and activities in special directions. 
‘ Habit,’ then, is the determination, in one definite direction, of 
a tendency to action which was previously undetermined and 
vague. If an act performed only once had not in it some power 
of generating a ‘ habit,’ then a thousand repetitions of it would 
not generate it. ‘Habits’ are not congenital and innate ; but 
the power to acquire them in one or other mode, beginning at 
once by one single action, strengthened by repetition, is con- 
genital and innate. 

Instinct is defined as a faculty producing 
“congenital, adaptive, and co-ordinated activities of relative com- 
plexity, and involving the behaviour of the organism as a whole .. . 
not characteristic of individuals as such, but similarly performed by 
all like members of the same more or less restricted group, under 
circumstances which are either of frequent recurrence or are vitally 
essential to the continuance of the race.’ (P. 27.) 


He truly adds that instinctive actions are distinguishable 
from habits by being innate, and not due to acquisition by any 
act of the individual possessing them. Instinct was declared 
by Schelling (and we think truly so declared) to be the very 
touchstone whereby we may best estimate not only systems of 
Psychology but even systems of Cosmology. Montaigne sought 
to explain it through intelligence ; Condillac through experi- 
ence, Lamarck regarded instinct as habit which has become 
hereditary. Darwin represented it as partly the result of 
accidental variations of activity naturally selected, and partly 
as the result of intelligent action become habitual and after- 

wards 
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wards inherited. Herbert Spencer describes it as compound 
reflex action, and the late Mr. Romanes as reflex action 
into which consciousness has been imported. For Mr. St, 
George Mivart instinct is the purposive reaction of a whole 
individual organism to definite stimuli, and is the most cha- 
racteristic form of an activity, other phases of which mani- 
fest themselves in the evolution of the germ and embryo, in 
processes of growth and repair and in the genesis of new species. 
We have given above Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s definition of instinct, 
but we have not been able distinctly to determine what his view 
is as to its origin. He appears to regard it as largely a result 
of natural selection, aided by the action of sense-perception and 
sensuous inference. We suspect, however, that he also ascribes 
it to the action of his ‘selective synthesis.’ We ourselves are 
profoundly convinced that it is something deeply imbedded in 
all living nature and at the root of all the phenomena of 
organic life, 

Let us consider only two examples of instinct as described 
by our author himself.* The Yucca moth emerges from the 
chrysalis just when the bell-shaped flowers of the Yucca open. 
From their anthers she gathers pollen which she kneads into a 
pellet and flies with it to another flower, and, after having de- 
posited her eggs amongst its ovules, fertilizes it so that the 
ovules may develope, which are absolutely necessary for the 
nourishment of her young. This act she performs 


‘ but once in her life, and that without instruction, with no opportu- 
nities of learning by imitation, and, apparently, without prevision of 
what will be the outcome of her behaviour: for she has no experience 
of the subsequent fate of the eggs she lays, and cannot be credited 
with any knowledge of the effect of the pollen upon the ovules.’ 


A beetle, the Sitaris, emerges from the egg a six-legged insect, 
quite unlike the ordinary larva of a beetle. It is born in the 
nest of a kind of bee, and, when the drones issue forth for their 
nuptial flights, the Sitaris fastens upon them and afterwards 
upon the female bee. When the latter lays her egg in a honey- 
provided cell in the nest, the Sitaris springs upon it, and while 
the cell is being carefully closed begins to devour it. Then it 
changes into a helpless white grub, which floats on the honey, 
mouth downwards, and with breathing organs opening on its 
upper surface. It consumes the honey, and then at last assumes 
a form like that of its beetle progenitor, Our author adds the 
following reflections :— 





* See ‘ Habit and Instinct,’ pp. 13-16. 
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‘Here we have a curious and marvellously adaptive life-history, 
with specialized changes of form and structure, and with correlated 
modes of activity at each stage. How comes it to perform its varied 
activities, each step of which is so well adapted to the needs of the 
stage of life on which it is entering? Parental teaching is altogether 
excluded, for the parent never sees her offspring ; each individual is 
isolated from others of its kind, so that imitation is also excluded. 
The activities cannot be performed through intelligence in the 
common acceptation of the word, for intelligence involves the pro- 
fiting by individual experience. The larva cannot fasten upon the 
drone as the result of any previous experience, since it has never 
done anything of the sort before; nor can it pass to the female bee 
because experience has taught it that such a procedure brings with it. 
satisfactory consequences. At no stage of the complex process can 
intélligence, based upon individual experience, be admitted as a. 
factor.’ 


And what are we to say to the actions of animals vastly 
lower in the scale of Nature, devoid of any nervous system and: 
consisting of little more than small fragments of jelly-like 
protoplasm, yet, as the late Dr. Carpenter affirms,* build up 
for themselves an external armour symmetrical in form and 
most artificial in construction ? 


‘From the same sandy bottom, one species picks up the coarser 
quartz grains, cements them together with phosphate of iron secreted 
from its own substance, and thus constructs a flask-shaped “ test” 
having a short neck and a single large orifice. Another picks up 
the finest grains and puts them together with the same cement into 
perfectly spherical “ tests” of the most extraordinary finish, perforated 
with numerous small pores disposed at pretty regular intervals. 
Another selects the minutest sand-grains and the terminal portions 
of sponge-spicules, and works these up together, apparently with no 
cement at all, into perfect white spheres, each having a single fissured 
orifice,’ and so on. 


How is it possible to explain by intelligence, or by accidental 
variations naturally selected, the instinctive phenomena dis- 
played by insects and these yet lower creatures? How is it 
possible so to explain the instinctive actions of young animals. 
(so many of which are excellently described in Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s latest work), or indeed of the human infant, and some 
of those of even later life? Must we not rather have recourse 
to that wonderful and hidden agency which presides over 
inorganic phenomena, which our author has termed ‘selective 
synthesis,’ and which he, we believe rightly, seems to regard as 
the true cause of the origin of new species. The very same 





* ‘Mental Physiology,’ p. 41. 
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agency, we are convinced, presides over the development of the 
ovum and the embryo, and over the marvellous processes of 
repair after injury which take place even in man. But much 
more wonderful are the phenomena, essentially similar, that are to 
be found in the lower animals, phenomena which seem to make 
plain their essential affinity (as selective and telic, or directed 
to a future end) with those of instinct. The actions by which 
an injured Lobster, Crab, or Spider, will spontaneously throw 
off the terminal part of an injured limb, just at that spot whence 
its regrowth can alone take place, and which is therefore the first 
act in such a reparative process, is surely comparable with the 
instinctive reparation, by a grub, of its injured cocoon, or by a 
spider of its torn net. Instinct in the world of life, as also 
crystallization and chemical synthesis in the inorganic world, 
proclaim to us in an especially emphatic manner, that through- 
out nature, from the most amorphous mineral to the highest of 
animals, all creation is orderly, determinate, and innate with 
definite purpose ; that it is not a chance product in which 
disorder reigns, but one everywhere pervaded by a selective and 
directing energy, an energy the human mind, when at its best, 
most clearly apprehends as an Intelligence to which its own 
responds, recognising in it the Archetype in whose image its 


own being (however infinitely below it) has been rationally 
constituted. 
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HERE are few figures in German history over which native 
historians linger more lovingly than that of the Emperor 
Maximilian the First. Contemporary chroniclers delight to 
dwell on his affability, his prowess and his accomplishments, 
and even Brantéme, though with many reservations, admits that 
he was a brave and handsome prince. Certainly there must 
have been much that was attractive about the man. If a 
sovereign delights above all things in the free air of the country, 
is keen to recklessness in the pursuit of the chase, listens 
patiently to the complaints of individual subjects, and unex- 
pectedly attends his servants’ weddings, he is sure to gain 
popularity. Moreover, Maximilian was a man not less versatile 
than energetic. He could work efficiently as a screener in a 
coal-mine ; he was one of the best armourers of his day; he 
could show men how to cast a cannon, and how to shoot with it 
when cast ; and he had beaten the surest of his marksmen in a 
match with the arquebus. Later writers, again, have told, with 
not less admiration, of the tenacity with which he pursued the 
main purposes of his life, namely, the possession and preserva- 
tion of al that he had inherited by his marriage with the heiress 
of Charles the Bold, and the exaltation at large of the House of 
Hapsburg. One can hardly conceive of a man, who, while 
falling short of really high genius, was better fitted to found a 
great national institution. His swift ability, all-embracing 
interest, and generous, or at any rate seemingly generous, 
impulse, gave him the popularity which he needed to make 
palatable a great innovation; his restless and far-seeing am- 
ition strengthened him to found that innovation on a secure 
basis. It is difficult at all times to decide, even after four 
centuries, which is the greatest of a great administrator's works ; 
but of Maximilian a sentence can be spoken which would make 
Vol, 185.—No. 370. 2M a sufficient 
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a sufficient epitaph for any man. He created the German 
infantry. 

In truth, at the time when Maximilian became by election 
the King of the Romans (1486) the art of war had undergone a 
change which was sufficient to set military men pondering very 
deeply. For military purposes the Feudal system, nourished at 
one period into extraordinary vigour by the Crusades and by 
the orders of chivalry to which they gave birth, had been found 
wanting. The earnestness and unity inspired by the religious 
wars had died out; the ties of vassal and lord were too weak to 
hold together an army for long and distant campaigns, and the 
endless quarrels of the nobility made the organisation im- 
perfect even for purposes of national defence. Instead of horse- 
men who served for honour and duty there came only horsemen 
who served for gold: they that were hired went away and 
fought, and those that remained at home busied themselves with 
petty feuds and brigandage. In every country the same change 
was to be seen. In France the knights, shamed out of existence 
by the English archers, gave way to the bandes, in Germany 
they were supplanted by the Freireiter, and in Italy by the 
condottierit. In a word, the soldier of honour gave place to 
the soldier of hire. Moreover, although in the countries to the 
north of the Alps the strength of an army still lay in the 
cavalry, yet the supremacy of infantry was beginning slowly to 
assert itself. The footmen of Milan had defeated the knights 
of the Emperor Frederick I. at Legnano as far back as 1176, 
and ever since the victories of Morgarten and Laupen and 
Sempach the Swiss infantry had been rising steadily to the very 
head of the warriors of Europe. The English archers also had 
thrown their weight into the same scale; and the Bohemian 
peasants, guided by the amazing genius of John Zizka, had fairly 
forced the chivalry to kick the beam. Finally, though this was 
as yet a smaller matter, the invention and improvement of fire- 
arms threatened to confound military matters still further. 

It was at this moment of doubt and uncertainty that, in the 
last ten years of the fifteenth century, the houses of Valois and 
of Hapsburg fell to war, first over the succession to the duchy of 
Burgundy and next over the dukedom of Milan. Both ies 
found the weapons of their forefathers insufficient ; but France, 
taught by her English wars, had taken a step in advance of Austria 
by the establishment of her Compagnies d’ Ordonnance, a paid 
standing army of knights—the school of such men as Bayard, 
La Palice and La Trémouille. The French infantry indeed did 
not yet exist, though Lewis the Eleventh, learning wisdom from 
the disasters of Charles the Bold, had called in Swiss drill- 
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sergeants to create it; but meanwhile the Swiss themselves were 
always at the service of France, and, mutinous and grasping 
though they might be, they were by prestige and training in- 
vincible. Maximilian could not imitate the French: he could 
raise no force to correspond with the Compagnies d’ Ordonnances 
from the undisciplined and independent chivalry of the Empire. 
The dominion of Charles the Bold was at stake ; the burghers 
of Flanders and Brabant bore unwillingly the rule of a stranger, 
and were cunningly supported by Lewis for his own advantage ; 
but the Empire would not move a finger to help its chosen head 
out of his difficulties. 

In such a strait Maximilian decided to outdo the French by 
a single bold stroke, to take men from town and country of his 
own hereditary dominions, to arm and drill them after the Swiss 
model, and so to make, as it were, a Swiss infantry of his own. 
The material to his hand was of decidedly mixed quality. It 
had been the practice hitherto among German potentates to 
raise their infantry by the simple process of impressment, and 
when the war was over to cast them loose and let them find 
their way home as best they could. Unfortunately there were a 
good many that did not go home, but preferred to carry on the 
business of brigandage. They were (in the words of the old 
chronicler, Fugger) a profligate, ill-conditioned rabble; lazy 
vagabonds who had squandered all their monéy, and would 
neither learn an honourable trade nor obey their parents, 
They flew like locusts from country to country, ravaging and 
destroying ; they robbed and murdered travellers, plundered 
castles, hamlets, and villages, and indeed left no mischief 
undone. They seldom lay in a bed, nor took off their clothes, 
nor lay washed and clean; and they were known for their 
unsavouriness as the ‘Goats.’ Such was one element, bad 
indeed, but none the less trained to war, that lay ready to 
Maximilian’s hand in the year 1487. He took these men into 
his pay for his Hungarian War in 1491, and having captured 
Stuhlweissenburg gave them a good share of plunder. There- 
upon, as was to be expected, they at once packed up their booty 
and dispersed, leaving Maximilian to shift for himself. In his 
wrath, Maximilian sent home orders that the deserters were to 
be intercepted, cut down, hanged, and drowned wherever they 
were met with. This strong measure, added to the exertions 
of the Swabian league, seems to have reformed the ‘ Goats’ 
effectually and to have extinguished their name for ever. 

Far more promising material than these brigands was to be 
found in the many stout men whose homes had been spoiled for 
them by the Peasants’ War. For such as these the raising of the 
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new corps was a godsend indeed, since it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of beginning life afresh and of making a fortune in an 
honourable calling. There were probably very many who, with- 
out being in the least bad characters, were glad to realise every 
penny that they owned and to expend the whole in the purchase 
of a soldier’s kit, and of a good pike or halberd. Swabia was 
the province from which they chiefly came, and Swabia, rising 
to the occasion, sent the best of her blood to the service. The 
nobility, throwing away their knightly it joined the new 
corps forthwith ; and Maximilian himself was not ashamed to 
show himself in the public streets marching pike in hand on 
his own feet. It is curious to note how much more readily the 
Teutonic aristocracy overcame the prejudice against fighting afoot 
than did the French. Our first glimpse of a German infantry 
officer is characteristic. Among those who marched to Bruges 
with Maximilian in 1488 was a certain Graf von Zollern, who 
was very skilful in handling the pike. While the force stood 
halted in the market-place, certain Netherlandish nobles, less 
skilful than himself, asked him to while away the time by 
giving them instruction. Thereupon, without more ado, he 
seized his pike, and went through the exercise of lowering, 
charging, and thrusting with such energy that the population, 
fearing mischief, flew to arms and roused the whole town. 

The finishing touch to the popularity of the new service was 
given a little later, when a whole troop of young men of 
princely and noble family was called up to the assistance of 
the Archduke Philip before Guelders, So hasty was the 
summons that they had no time to equip themselves with 
horses, but trudged away pike on shoulder—nine hundred men 
and every one of noble blood—as cheerfully as though they had 
been a model regiment of Frederick the Great. On their way 
they were met by Maximilian, who was so much delighted 
with the sight that he too dismounted, seized a pike and 
marched with them in their midst for ten whole days. Happier 
and more timely piece of tact was never recorded of any prince ; 
for among the nine hundred was a young man, named George 
von Frundsberg, Baron of Mindelheim, who was the very help- 
mate that Maximilian required for the completion of his work. 

The new infantry was now fairly established. The old 
reproachful title of Byck (goats) was abandoned, and the more 
honourable name of Landsknechte, dignified still further by an 
inseparable adjective into fromme Landsknechte, was employed 
in its place. The word fromme must not be too rigidly con- 
strued, for it signified in this instance valour rather than piety ; 
but Land:knechte should bear its literal interpretation, in that it 
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emphasises from the first the rivalry between the men of the 
country and the men of the mountain, between the Germans and 
the Swiss. But before we enter upon any account of the long 
struggle between these famous antagonists, we must first glance 
at the organisation of the Landsknechts. The study should not 
be wholly uninteresting, for there are still many practices, rules 
and ceremonies, which have descended from those rude German 
se to our own existing infantry-battalions. 
he first step, then, towards the formation of a regiment (if 
we may be ssheged the anachronism) of Landsknechte, was the 
appointment of a Colonel (Oberster Hauptmann) by the Emperor. 
An old and tried warrior was always selected for the post, who 
on his appuintment received a patent empowering him to enlist 
recruits, and a letter of instruction (Artthelbrief) setting forth 
the conditions of service. The number of companies, or, as 
they were then called, ensigns (Féhnlein), the rate of pay and 
the place of rendezvous having been fixed, the Colonel bestirred 
himself to levy his recruits, either by offering bounty or by 
setting forth in glowing colours the prospects of prize-money in 
the coming campaign. Maximilian, and Charles the Fifth after 
him, were generally so short of ready money that they usually left 
all preliminary expenses to be paid by the Colonel, who was often 
driven to pledge his own credit very deeply in order to discharge 
the same. The Colonel also summoned his old comrades in 
arms to aid him in the business of recruiting ; offering them the 
command of the companies that they might respectively raise, 
or accepting their recommendation of others for the post of 
Captain (Hauptmann). Men would often pay highly for the pri- 
vilege of commanding a company, for the position meant a larger 
share of prize-money. The Landsknechts, indeed, like the famous 
companies of John Hawkwood, were at bottom a society of 
military adventurers; and it was the practice of purchasing 
shares therein that gave rise to the system, only abolished 
in our own day, of purchasing commissions. The warrants 
issued by the Colonel to these captains were then published in 
town and country by beat of drum, and aspirant warriors of all 
ranks, from the prince to the peasant, came forward to enrol 
themselves. Much of course depended on the reputation of the 
Colonel as to the swiftness wherewith the rolls were filled ; the 
conditions being exactly analogous to those which governed the 
manning of our fleet in the great French War, when a Cochrane 
could obtain his complement by holding up his finger without 
resort to crimp or press-gang. 
The recruit on presenting himself was informed of the 
conditions of service, and, if he accepted them, gave his 
name 
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name and birthplace to the muster clerk for entry on the roll. 
He then received from the paymaster a piece of money. to 
pay the expense of his journey to the appointed rendezvous 
on the Porn day. This coin was called conduct-money 
(Laufgeld), and- contains the germ of the Queen’s shilling. 
When tlie day of assembly came, the whole body of captains 
and mén met together in some open spot, and the muster-master 
with his nn to inspect the recruits. A gateway, 
evidently a surviv: the Roman jugum, was built by thrusting 
two halberds into the ground, and laying a pike across them; 
and through this'the men passed in single file before the eyes of 
the colonel, the'captain, and the muster-master. As each man 
went by he ‘was rigidly examined by the muster-master and his 
staff, all of them~¢unning and experienced old warriors; and if 
a man’s physique were unsatisfactory, or the equipment with 
which he had’ provided himself insufficient, he was at once 
rejected. For many captains, ‘for the sake of finance,’ as the 
old books put it, would fill their ranks with useless men, 
‘‘‘Mouldys, Warts, Feebles, and Bull-calves,’ in order to show a 
‘fall roll'and'draw pay to which they were not entitled. Other 
tricks ‘required also to be watched, such as passing the same 
man twice over, or the same arms in the hands of different men. 
These preliminaries settled; the pay of every man was fixed 
and recorded by the paymaster ; and then the whole regiment 
drew itself into a ring round the colonel, while he delivered a 
little speech, and rehearsed the articles of service, that they 
might be understood of every man. The articles included 
-all such points ‘of discipline as are now taken for granted, 
‘together with special provisions against the holding of a general 
meeting ‘without the colonel’s leave, and against gambling 
with soldiers of other nations who might be serving in the 
same army. For the Landsknechts were inveterate gamblers, 
and play was one of the commonest sources of mutiny and 
strife. To guard against the besetting sin of Teutonic nations 
it was’ further ordained that drunkenness should be held no 
excuse for crime ; a man who quarrels when ‘ full’ (in der vollen 
Weise) shall suffer'in body and goods as though he were sober. 
Further articles, which are erroneously held to belong to the 
later days of Gustavus and Cromwell, prescribe punishment for 
avoidance of Divine Service, or for spending the time allotted 
thereto in wine-cellars, or other frivolous places. We may note 
that in Cromwell’s expedition to Jamaica in 1655 even seamen 
were punished for idling and misspending their time when they 

should have attended service and sermon. 
The articles duly expounded, the men raised three fingers of 
their 
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their uplifted right hands and swore to obey them. Then the 
Colonel called the officers of the regimental staff by name into 
the ring and appointed them, in presence of the men, to their 
respective posts, Foremost among these was the Provost, who, 
after taking his oath of office, turned to the men and said, ‘Good 
‘brothers all, being now your provost I beseech you take heed to 
that which I have sworn, and keep you from all gambling, drunk- 
enness and strife, for I must seize and-clap in irons all that do 
such things, to the end that discipline be preserved (damit gut 
Regiment gehalten werde),’ We shall have a word more to say 
about the Provost presently. Then the Ensigns were called 
into the ring, and their colours, one for each company, de- 
divered to them with an appropriate address by the Colonel. 
We may note, in passing, that it was the jealousy of the Long 
Parliament which took the nomination of the officers from 
the Colonels in England. The Ensigns, we must add, were 
not mere beardless boys dignified by the charge of a banner of 
taffeta. They were men of mature age and approved bravery 
and experience, for they ranked next after the Captains, and as 
bearers of the standard were expected always to rally men round 
itin the post of greatest danger and to defend it to the death. 
It is actually recorded of one Ensign of Landsknechts that, his 
right arm having been hewn off and his left disabled, he seized 
the flag in his teeth, as he had sworn to do when he first 
received it, and was found dead and cold in the breach with his 
white lips still closed firmly on the staff. The Landsknechts 
earried enormous flags, large enough to enshroud a man com- 
pletely, probably from desire to differ from the Swiss, who 
carried the smallest in Europe. The German Ensigns were 
renowned for the grace with which they handled their colours ; 
and one enthusiastic observer likens the appearance of the 
Landsknechts to a convoy of ships in full sail. 

» All regimental officers having been appointed, the various 
companies withdrew apart to fill the offices vacant among 
‘themselves. They had received from the Colonel a Captain, 
an Ensign and a Sergeant only; the nomination of all others 
lay within the company itself. Each company therefore, com- 
prising as a rule some four hundred men, formed a ring 
round its officers, and the Captain then appointed his deputy 
or lieutenant, his surgeon and his chaplain, summoning t 
to him under the shadow of the colours, and calling upon the 
men to obey them. He then bade the men elect their own non- 
commissioned officers, exhorting them to make choice of fit 
persons for the honour of the regiment and the maintenance of 
discipline. The Sergeant then tuok the men in hand and asked 

them 
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them to elect him an assistant ; who, on election, chose himself a 
second assistant of the same title. This last, in his turn, chose 
a reconnoitrer, and the reconnoitrer nominated a quartermaster. 
The men then sorted themselves into files, which were of two 
kinds. First there were files of superior men, who, for reasons of 
birth or long service, were held worthy of double pay and were 
therefore called Doppelséldner. These consisted of six men only ; 
for unpalatable as it may be to modern taste, men of rank and 
position have been found by experience to be more trustworthy 
and steadfast in the battlefield than those who lack such ad- 
vantage. Cromwell knew it, and was obliged to fall back on 
drill and discipline backed by fanaticism before he could beat 
untrained gentlemen who had “courage, honour, and resolu- 
tion” in them. The Doppelsdldner, therefore, were ranked but 
six deep, while all other files were ranked ten deep. Each file, 
whether of six men or ten, then elected its file-leader (Roi#- 
meister); for the file was the unit of the company, and if a 
detachment of men only were required, so many files were told 
off to the duty. The file-leader received no higher pay than 
his men, but he was entitled to various small privileges, as, for 
instance, the right to have a bed to himself in quarters if such 
there happened to be, to take the first cut off the joint, and the 
like, in order to uphold his dignity and strengthen his position. 
Thus the organization of the company was complete. 

A few words must now be said as to the organization of the 
regiment as a whole, and as to the means of enforcing discipline. 
As these ‘ regiments’ consisted sometimes of as many as twelve 
thousand men, and were virtually small armies, possessing also, 
as a rule, some proportion both of cavalry and artillery, the 
colonel’s position was practically that of a general officer ; and he 
was treated accordingly. He received allowances equal to half 
as much again as his pay for the maintenance of his personal 
staff, of his transport, and lastly of his body-guard ; for disci- 
pline was not so perfect but that mutiny occasionally broke out, 
and at such times the colonel was glad to have a guard of his 
own to protect him. His lieutenant-colonel was no more 
than an ordinary captain, and except in his absence did no 
more than a captain’s duty. Majors were as yet unknown, Of 
other members of the regimental staff, quartermasters, pro- 
vision-masters and the like, the functions are sufficiently 
explained by their titles; but there remain one or two others 
whose duties were peculiar, and deserve special mention. 

First and foremost of these was the Provost. His charge was 
divided between the regulation of the markets and the admi- 
nistration of the internal police. In those primitive days, of 
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course, armies depended mainly on the sutlers that followed 
them for their provender, and it was therefore considered neces- 
sary, after the fashion of the Middle Ages, to place the whole 
business of buying and selling under special control, When- 
ever, therefore, the regiment remained for any length of time 
in one place, it was the Provost's duty first to select the site for 
a market, which he made conspicuous to everyone by the erec- 
tion of his symbol of office, a gallows, and next to fix the tariff 
of prices. This last was an extremely delicate matter, for if he 
made them too high he offended the men, and if too low he 
alienated the sutlers and others, upon whom the army mainly 
depended for subsistence. The management of the police 
entailed upon him further the prosecution of all offenders and 
the maintenance of discipline in general; and for this duty he 

a staff of gaolers and an executioner, which last, after 
the prevailing fashion, was clothed in blood-red. The Provost's 
office does not appear to have been a pleasant one, but he had his 
consolation in the shape of fees for every beast slaughtered, for 
every cask broached, and for every prisoner chastised. 

A still more remarkable functionary, whose title we shall not 
take upon ourselves to translate, was the Hurnweibel. For these 
Landsknechts fared forth to war in the primitive German style 
with wife and child, and swelled their numbers even while 
they marched. By one of the articles of service, a man’s lawful 
wife and children alone could accompany him, but it need 
hardly be said that the regiment was followed by a swarm of 
women and children whose status was not recognised by the 
article in question. Of these the Hurnweibel stood in supreme 
command ; and no one will envy him his task. As a kind of 
assistant, though of equal rank, in the management of the 

and followers, stood the Trossweibel, or baggage-sergeant, 
who for the better ordering of both women and children, was 
armed with a stick called a ‘ straightener’ (vergleicher), which he 
did not fail to use unmercifully. The women took charge of the 
cooking and washing, and of the nursing of the sick ; they also 
did all the dirty work of the camp, and they made fascines while 
the regiment was employed on a siege. They led a hard life, for 
their lords treated them like dogs; and officers, hating to be 
encumbered with such a rabble, strove to keep down their 
numbers by making their existence as burdensome as possible. 
-Yet the poor creatures toiled on, and it is likely enough, if we 
may judge by the peasant women that served with John Zizka, 
ennobled their miserable calling by many a heroic act of 
devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Quite apart from these military functionaries, the regiment 
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possessed a large staff of officials, modelled on the old German 
municipal system, for the administration of justice. The head 
of these, was the Schultheiss, who, with twelve assessors chosen 
from the various companies, constituted a court for the trial of 
prisoners prosecuted by the Provost, Counsel were allotted to 
both parties, witnesses were examined in due form, and the sen- 
tence of death, which was the commonest of all, was pronounced 
in the quaint formula, that ‘the executioner shall take the 
prisoner to an open space, where people most do congregate, 
and there smite his body into two’ parts, in such wise that his 
head shall be the smaller, and his trunk the larger part.’ But 
a far more interesting procedure than this was the ‘trial of the 
long pikes’ (recht der langen spiesse), which made the rank and 
file at once judges and executioners in the case of a comrade’s 
crime. In regiments which enjoyed the privilege of this 
peculiar jurisdiction, the Provost first asked the colonel’s leave 
to call a general meeting of the men, Having obtained it he 
led his prisoner into the ring which they had formed, laid his 
complaint, and asked the men to vote by show of hands for the 
trial of the culprit. This done, counsel for the prosecution 
and defence were appointed, and evidence was taken in proper 
form. . If after due examination the charge was held to be good, 
the ensigns furled their flags, and planted them reversed into 
the gronad, while their spokesman turned to the men and swore 
that they would never dy them again until this disgrace was 
antped off from the regiment. 
he sergeant of the company then took the matter in hand, 
and calling a man from the ranks into the ring bade him 
deliver judgment,. The man, pleading inability to decide so 
weighty a, matter, asked for forty men with whom to debate 
it. Having considered the. question apart by themselves, the 
forty returned and delivered their judgment, adding that if it 
were unsatisfactory, they would wish their comrades to take 
the opinion of a second council. A second council then con- 
sidered the charge, and even a third ; finally the verdict was 
roclaimed by beat. of drum, and the accused, falling on his 
ees, begged that it might be merciful. 

Thereupon the ensigns plucked up their colours and let them 
fiy high in all their bravery. Then turning eastward, they 
marched apart and formed the whole of the corps into two 
bodies, several men deep, facing them inwards so as to leave a 
lane between them. _The Provost. meanwhile led the culprit to 
thechaplain for absolution, and presently brought him to the 
end of the lane formed by his comrades. Then it was thrice 
proclaimed by beat of. drum that the ranks must be firmly 
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closed, for that any man who left a gap for the prisoner's 
escape would share the prisoner’s fate. The Provost then led 
the poor man (den armen Mann, as the old war-book pathetically 
calls him) thrice up and down the lane to beg pardon and take 
leave of his comrades; and the Ensigns coming forward bade 
him quit him like a man, for that they would meet him half- 
way. Again the drums sounded, and the Provost gave admo- 
nition that no private grudge must be wreaked at such a time. 
Then the men brought their pikes down to the charge, the 
ensigns took post at the further end of the lane, and the Provost, 
having struck off the r man’s irons, begged his forgiveness 
for doing his duty. Then clapping him thrice on the shoulder 
in the name of the Trinity he bade him run; and the doomed 
man plunged into the street of steel towards the colours which 
he had disgraced. 

If he faced his fate boldly, as the Ensigns had exhorted him, 
his sufferings were soon over ; and as he sank down, covered with 
wounds from pike and sword and halberd, to gasp out his last 
breath, the men dropped on their knees and prayed fervently 
for his sinful soul. They then formed in rank and file and 
marched three times round the corpse; and finally the arque- 
busiers fired three volleys over it in the name of the Trinity. 
Then the ring was re-formed, and the Provost thanked the men 
for all that they had done, not omitting to point a moral and to 
protest that the execution was no act of his own but imposed 
upon him by his duty. It would be easy to dilate on the 
strength inspired into esprit de corps by this penalty, but it is 
more profitable to call attention to the traditions thereof that 
may be traced in our own army. The punishment of ‘running 
the gauntlet’ was borrowed no doubt from this trial of the 
pikes, gauntlet being a corruption of gatloup, and eine: of 
Gassenlaufen—running the lane, The gatloup is long obsolete, 
and is generally recalled with a shudder of horror, people 
being quite unaware that, in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, 
men would submit to it, simply to amuse their comrades, for 
the price of a few shillings. tly, the firing of the three 
volleys over a soldier’s grave survives unto this day. 

Another survival from the days of the Landsknechts, which 
however bids fair soon to become only a tradition in the British 
Army, is the position of the sergeant. We have seen that this 
functionary was appointed by the colonel, not elected by the 
men,,and this for the best of all reasons; for the sergeants were 
the only persons, not excepting the officers, who knew anything 
about drill. The colonel and his captains might possess the 
‘soundest knowledge of strategy; but, if any manceyvre were 
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to be executed, the sergeant was the man who was called 
upon to superintend the movement. We all know the story of 
the cavalry officer who, breaking down from sheer ignorance in 
the middle of a word of command, continued simply with the 
words, ‘Go on, sergeant-major.’ That officer was but fol- 
lowing, with unnecessary tenacity it may be, the traditions of 
the earliest organized Teutonic regiments, The sergeant’s 
power was therefore very great, and the greater in that he was 
the channel of communication between officers, particularly the 
colonel, and men. Complaints were always addressed in the 
first place to him; and if he failed to quell any insubordinate 
spirit or to give the colonel early information thereof, a mutiny, 
and that a dangerous one, was tolerably certain to follow. 

For the rest a regiment of Landsknechts presented a remark- 
able spectacle of motley clothing and diverse equipment, and 
until ranked in the dense square, which was its invariable 
formation for battle, probably would have appeared little 
soldier-like to modern critics. The weapons were various,— 
pike, halberd, two-handed sword, and arquebus,—in no fixed 
proportion and of no ordered dimensions. Their dress was 
more varied even than their weapons, uniformity of clothing 
being as yet unknown. A red cross sewed over his doublet 
(doubtless a survival from the Crusades), or, if he wore 
defensive armour, a red scarf over his corslet, alone served to 
distinguish the side to which a man belonged. The burgher 
infantry of the Flemish towns were the first to equip them- 
selves in coats of uniform colour; but it was not until late in 
the seventeenth century that uniform dress was accepted 
generally as essential to a soldier. The costume of the Lands- 
knechts, indeed, was fanciful and extravagant to excess; and 
when good luck gave them the chance of sacking a town and of 
measuring out rich material with the ‘ long ell-wand,’ that is to 
say, the eighteen-foot pike, their gorgeousness knew no bounds, 
The courtiers of Maximilian, growing jealous of their splendour, 
begged him to interfere, but the Emperor was far too shrewd a 
man to do anything so foolish. ‘Bah!’ he said, ‘theirs is a 
hard life; why grudge them a little amusement and pleasure? 
You stay at home, while they go abroad and get their heads 
broken. This is the cheese that we bait our traps withal to 
catch such mice.’ And so, too, say officers before English 
Royal Commissions to this day: it is the smart dress that 
attracts the recruit, that his light may shine before women. 

The single means, apparently, whereby the Landsknechts 
were constrained to move and act together were the familiar 
fife and drum, Each company possessed a fifer and re 
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of its own, who were supplied by the Ensign and remained 
permanently under his special control. Such of us, surely not 
a few, as cannot resist the pleasure of watching a battalion 
through a street, are familiar with the roll of drums which 
preludes the opening of the fifes and drums on the march, or 
the change of tunes at the march-past of different regiments at 
a review—two distinct rolls on the first two beats of the bar, a 
single stroke on the third beat, and a rest on the fourth. This 
is a survival from the primitive drum-beat of the Landsknechts, 
which they cherished with a pride and a confidence of 
superiority which is positively touching. In those days, every 
nation from sheer jealousy had devised its own system of 
drumming; and no trick of diversion was commoner during 
the long wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
Netherlands, where many different nations were often gathered 
into one camp, than to send off the whole of the drums in 
different directions, to play here the English march, there the 
Scotch, and there again the French; the object being to 
persuade the enemy that all those particular corps were present 
and threatening to attack a particular point. But the Germans 
would not allow that there was any drum-march worthy the 
name except their own. ‘All others,’ observes one con- 
temptuous writer,* 


‘have been introduced merely for the sake of striking out a new 
line; they are awkward and ridiculous, and have nothing to 
commend them; but the German drum awakes the spirit to joy 
and courage, and lends no small aid to bodily strength.’ 


It is hardly necessary to add that the Landsknechts set words 
to the beat of the drum, as our own English have set them to 
the calls of bugle and trumpet. Here are two lines from the 
best known of them ; two syllables each to the first and second 
step, one syllable to the third and silence for the fourth. 

* Hit dich, | Bau’r, ich | komm, Hark! the landsknechts come, 

Macht dich | bald da | von,’ etc. Swift! ye peasants, run! etc. 


Moreover, since no drummer can beat for ever, the men pos- 
sessed a large collection of songs which they used to sing on the 
march ; whereof a certain number, one and all interminably 
long, have been preserved, and will be found to overflow with 
political allusions to the prejudice of the Pope and the exaltation 
of the Emperor. The musical notation has also by 

fortune been preserved, and constitutes o we suppose) one of 


our earliest examples of military music. The melody, however, 





* Hortleder, ‘ Der rémischen Kaiser,’ &c., 2nd ed, 1645, p. 421. 
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has more in common with our old hymn-tunes than with the 
joyous tramp of ‘Old Ninety-five.” ‘If you have no band,’ 
says Lord Wolseley in the Soldier’s Pocket-book, ‘make the 
men sing.’ 

And now let us glance at some of the doings of the Lands- 
knechts in the field, and chiefly at the actions whereby they 
gees the Swiss as the first infantry in Europe. We' cannot 
afford space to do more than mention the heroic band that 
died in the cause of Lambert Simnel at Stoke (1487), nor the 
innumerable other mercenary corps which, in Ranke’s words, 
for a time decided the wars of all Europe. We have in the Life 
of George von Frundsberg.a continuous history of the growth of 
the Landsknechts as a national force ; and our space will be the 
more properly devoted to him, as the man who brought them to 
their highest point and led them to their greatest victories. In 
truth this George von Frundsberg was a very remarkable man, 
though known to Englishmen at large by a single anecdote 
only: Readers will remember that when Luther attended the 
Diet of Worms in 1521 a rough soldier clapped him on the 
back and said, ‘ Little monk, little monk, thou art going a road 
which not I, no, nor many a Colonel of our own steadfast 
battalions would have gone. Nevertheless, if thy intent be 
good, and thou be sure of thy cause, fare on, in God’s name, for 
He will not forsake thee.’ That soldier was George von 
Frundsberg, a man whom Luther judged to be ‘one of those 
excellent heroes for whose sake God blesseth a whole land.’ 
Nevertheless, it is always as a soldier that we must know him, 
—a soldier, too, who could organize an army as well as fight a 
battle, and to whom, after Maximilian, the honour of having 
made the German Infantry is principally ascribed. Indeed, 
it was not until he took command of it in the field that the 
new force began to win victories. 

It was soon after the defeat of Maximilian by the Venetians, 
at Cadobre, in 1508, that George von Frundsberg came pro- 
minently upon the scene. He was then thirty-five years 
of age and a soldier who had seen many wars. He had 
fought his first action when he was nineteen on the Lechfeld 
against Albert of Bavaria in 14925 and he had served in the 
disastrous campaign of Dornach. Five years later he had 
distinguished himself in the war of the Bavarian succession and 
had been knighted by Maximilian on the field of Regensburg ; 
and in 1511-he was in Italy, first. pressing the Venetians hard, 
then besieged by them in turn in Verona, and finally sharing in 
the victory before Bologna on the 20th May. At the close of 
that year he returned home ; but in 1512 the contending parties 
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in Italy underwent one of the many shifts and changes that drive 
the student to despair. France and Venice, after fighting against 
each other at Ravenna, allied themselves together once more 
against the Pope, Henry of England and Ferdinand of Spain ; 
and in 1513 George von Frundsberg, at the bidding of Maxi- 
milian, crossed the Tridentine Alps with seven thousand ‘men 
and made havoc of the Venetian territory. He even planted 
his guns on the shore over against Venice, and, taking the 
linstock from a gunner, fired a shot with his own hand against 
the city. Thereupon up came the officer commanding the 
artillery in furious wrath, broke the unfortunate gunner’s sword 
over his head, fined him a month’s pay, and then turning to 
George, his commander-in-chief, bade him look after his own 
men and not meddle with other people’s guns—a delightful 
little touch of professional jealousy. But it so happened that 
the artillery officer was right, for while George was insulting 
the Queen of the Adriatic, Alviano, the Venetian general, had 
stolen round to his rear, occupied every road and pass, and now 
threatened to drive him into the sea. George retreated with all 
speed, but he was too late. So confident was Alviano of success 
that he sent him a drum to summon him to lay down his arms. 
‘Surrender, answered Frundsberg, ‘no—we will take dur 
chance; the stronger the foe the greater the glory.’ But his 
officers shook their heads. The situation was desperate. Their 
retreat was cut off: they were hemmed in within a pass on the 
road to Verona, with every outlet on either side blocked by 
stones and felled trees, hostile cavalry on both flanks, Alviano’s 
superior force in front, and four thousand armed peasants in 
rear. In this position the Landsknechts and their Spanish 
allies halted for the night, weary, wet, cold and hungry, and 
encamped in the face of the enemy’s batteries. It was the 6th 
of October, 1513. 

That night Frundsberg held council with Prospero Colonna 
and other officers, and decided to retire, if possible, a little 
distance at dawn, and so at any rate to await the Venetians in a 
fair field. Alviano on his part sent messengers to Padua, 
inviting the magnates to come and witness his great victory 
from the hill-tops. Thither accordingly they came, the cardinal 
at their head, and waited in the raw autumn air; buat God 
(says the chronicler) sent a thick mist whereunder the Germans 
made their retreat to a level plain, broken up by hedges and 
shrubs and a little stream, and surrounded by mountains on 
every side. The mist cleared away, and Alviano forthwith 
blew the trumpet for pursuit, sending his cavalry forward to 
fall upon the rear guard. But the Germans were et the 
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Reiters closed their ranks, and drove back the Venetian horse, 
and Alviano then drew up his force, infantry on both wings and 
cavalry in the centre, for a general action. George von Frunds- 
berg also faced about and formed his infantry into a huge solid 
square. Again the Venetian cavalry, both men-at-arms and 
light-horse fell upon the Reiters, and again they were driven 
back ; and then George, at the head of his bristling square (Igel, 
or hedgehog, was its regular name), advanced and made his 
counter attack. So gallantly did the Germans move forward 
that the Venetian infantry would not await them, but threw 
down their arms and fled, Then came a desperate struggle, for 
Alviano was a good soldier, and strove hard to rally his broken 
ranks; but his adversaries had heard that he had vowed to 
spare not a man of them, and the Landsknechts sought vengeance 
for the disaster at Cadobre. So Germans and Spaniards pressed 
on remorseless with arquebus and pike and halberd ; and fore- 
most among them moved the huge frame of George von Frunds- 
berg, slowly hewing his way right and left with a great two- 
handed sword, and drawing breath with heavy gasps between 
each stroke, as one that smites his way through a forest of trees. 
In truth it was a Homeric fight that day by the village of 
Creazzo ; and when at last Alviano in despair swam his horse 
across the Bacchiglione and galloped away, five thousand of his 
men lay dead on the field. The cardinal and magnates returned 
in haste to Padua, and George, after giving thanks to God for 
his victory, made a selection from the innumerable captured 
flags wherewith to adorn the family chapel, already hung with 
many such trophies, at Mindelheim. 

We must pass over the operations of the next few years and 
the peace that followed them. In 1519 Maximilian died, and 
was succeeded by Charles the Fifth; and two years later 
came the Diet of Worms, and the famous interview of George 
with Luther. In that same year (1521) the war with France 
broke out anew, and the old colonel was despatched to invade 
Picardy. Advancing to Valenciennes, he suddenly found that 
the French, with an overwhelming force, were actually within 
striking distance of him, Then came a remarkable scene. 
George dared not speak of a retreat. He gave out that 
he was about to retire just the least little way backward 
(ein klein wenig hinter sich weichen) in order to draw the 
French from their position—execute, in fact, a strategic move- 
ment to the rear. For a time the army retreated in good 
order towards Valenciennes, but presently some of the cavalry 
iy 2 on, as was their undisciplined habit, to secure 
the best quarters in the town; and therewith the panic 
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began. Certain English archers (for the truth must be sorrow- 
fully told) were the first to take to their heels; then some 
Dutch auxiliaries cried out that the enemy was upon them, and 
finally the whole corps of Landsknechts flung its pikes to the 
ground and began to run. Frundsberg turned in desperation 
upon the panic-stricken mob. ‘There is no enemy within a 
mile of you,’ he shouted ; and at length by immense exertion he 
succeeded in restoring order and resuming the retreat. Presently 
he halted, and bade the men fall on their knees and thank God 
for their deliverance that day. This bold stroke rallied even 
the most unsteady, for no man can run away on his knees, and 
so (says the chronicler) ‘he saved them out of the hand of their 
enemies, even before their eyes.’ ‘The dogs of both armies,’ 
he adds, giving us a quaint insight into the encumbrances of a 
campaign of the time, ‘did indeed meet, and after much biting 
the Kaiser’s dogs drove the French dogs from the field.’ So far 
therefore the Imperial side secured a victory. 

The campaign lasted but a few weeks longer, after which 
George returned to Germany, and his Landsknechts were dis- 
banded. Hardly, however, had the old Colonel reached his 
beloved Mindelheim, when he was summoned once more to 
raise men for war against the French in Italy. It was now 
midwinter, and the passes of the Alps must needs be diffi- 
cult: he had but just dispersed his men, and it would be 
hard so soon to assemble them again; but his heart was 
in his work and he faced the task at once. His old officers 
hastened to obey his summons: Upper Suabia, Tyrol, and 
Trient furnished recruits, and by the 12th of January, 1522, 
George had mustered twelve strong ensigns, close upon six 
thousand men, on the Upper Adige, at Glurns. Marching 
over the mountains through deep snow, he descended by the 
Val Camonica into the province of Bergamo, and by the 23rd 
of February had reached his rendezvous at Milan. 

Here he found Ferdinand Davalos, Marquis of Pescayra, and 
Antonio de la Leyva, both disciples of the Great Captain, as 
well as his old comrade, Prospero Colonna, already in the field 
for the Emperor; while on the other side were such worthy 
foemen as Lautrec, La Palice, La Trémouille, Bayard, and John 
de Medicis. Above all, the Swiss infantry were serving under 
the banner of France and panting for battle against the hated 
Landsknechts. It was their undisciplined impetuosity that 
brought on the great action of the campaign. Hearing that 
Lautrec had concentrated the whole of his force, Prospero 
Colonna, who commanded the Imperial troops, moved on the 
24th of April, two or three miles out of Milan, and took up a 
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ition at Bicocca, a former hunting-seat' of the’ Visconti, 

his march brought his army within four or five miles of 
Lautrec’s Swiss, who thereupon at once became mutinous, and 
demanded one of three things,—pay, dismissal, or battle. In 
vain Lautrec, knowing that the third alternative was the only 
one that lay open to him, tried to dissuade and coax them. 
The Swiss would not listen. The horn of Uri sounded the call 
for the march homeward, and Lautrec was forced to yield. On 
the 26th of April he advanced to Bicocca, and on Sunday the 
27th the battle was fought. 

In Colonna’s line of battle George von Frundsberg and his 
Landsknechts occupied the centre, being posted immediately in 
rear of a hollow road. A little in advance of his square were 
his .artillery and a few me ee of Spanish arquebusiers, 
which last had been specially instructed by Pescayra in a new 


method of keeping up a continuous fire, namely, that each 
rank should discharge its weapons, file away to the rear and 
reload, in succession. The system is worth noting, for it 
governed firing-tactics in Europe for close on two centuries. 
To the left of the Landskneehts stood the mass of the Spanish 
arquebusiers, and to their right and rear the Italian infantry. 
Lautrec on his side divided his army into three corps: a main 


attack of eight thousand Swiss; a second line, including seven 
thousand Swiss, in support; and a detachment to turn the 
Imperial position and fall upon its rear. 

The Swiss advanced at once with insolent carelessness 
against the Landsknechts by the hollow road. It was the post 
of danger, and they claimed it for themselves. Lautrec in vain 
entreated them to wait until his demonstration in the enemy’s 
rear could take effect: they would not listen to a word. 
Onward they pressed, their Colonel, Albrecht von Stein, in the 
front rank, with Arnold von Winkelried and the best of his 
captains around him, shouting defiance and contempt. Behind 
the road, George and his officers stood also in the front rank, 
with the Landsknechts closed in dense array, massive and silent. 
The Swiss halted for a moment in a fold of the ground to close 
their ranks, and, George having exhorted his men to be of good 
heart, the whole of the Landsknechts fell on their knees and 
prayed that the Lord would be on their side that day. Then 
they rose up; and the Swiss in two dense square battalions, 
every man with stone in hand ready to hurl at the hated 
Germans, surged into the hollow road. Then, and not till 
then, the Spanish officers gave the word to fire: the nimble 
Spaniards poured in their volleys, rank after rank, with terrible 
rapidity ; and before the Landsknechts’ pikes were reached r 
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thousand Swiss went down. In furious rage their comrades 
swept the skirmishers aside and swarming up the ascent beheld 
their enemy at last. 

‘ How, old friend, art thou here?’ shouted Arnold von 
Winkelried to George von Frundsberg, with whom he had 
once served in Verona. ‘Thou must die by my hand.’ ‘ Nay, 
by God’s help, it shall go hard with thee,’ answered George, 
and the two crossed pikes in earnest. Albrecht von Stein fell 
pierced with many wounds and Arnold fell by his side, but 
George, though thrust through the thigh with a pike, stood firm ; 
and presently both sides, too closely packed to ply the pike, fell 
upon each other with dagger and halberd. The whole front 
rank of Swiss officers was cut down, the rear ranks wavered, 
yielded, and finally fled. The bearer of the horn of Uri 
sounded the ‘retire,’ but the Swiss were past rallying for an 
orderly retreat. ‘The hornsman himself was cut down, and the 
famous horn was captured. Twenty-two Swiss captains and 
five thousand men lay dead about the hollow road, every standard 
was taken, and the battle was won. Pescayra begged George 
von Frundsberg to pursue, but he refused to budge. ‘ We have 
done enough for honour,’ he said, and he left furtherslaughter to 
others. The great task, defeat of the Swiss, was accomplished 
and he asked no more. And the Confederates slunk home in 
wrath and shame to the Cantons, and took the fame of 
Frundsberg the ‘ man eater’ (Leutfresser) with them. 

Frundsberg’s next great service was at the battle of Pavia, 
in 1525, which he probably regarded as the close of his 
military career; but in 1526 he was again called into the 
field by Charles the Fifth, to fight against the Holy League 
which had united France, the Pope, Francesco Sforza, and 
Venice against him. Pressing appeals came to George from 
Bourbon, Antonio de la Leyva, and his son Caspar, to come 
and save Italy, and indeed (says Reissner), after the defeat of 
Louis of Hungary by the Turks at Mohacz: (29th of August, 
1526), he was the only man to whom the Emperor could turn 
for help. For a time he hesitated, but at length he gave in, 
though with a heavy heart, for he knew the difficulties in the 
way of a march into Italy. He obtained thirty-six thousand 
thalers from the Archduke Ferdinand, added thereto all that he 
eould raise by pledging his own estates and even his wife’s jewels, 
and set to work to raise recruits in Tyrol. Officers flocked to 
him from all quarters, even from remote Pomerania, for his fame 
Was now great ; and in October, twelve thousand men, — 
in thirty-five companies, were mustered on the Adige at | : 
Trient and Botzen. Caspar von Frundsberg, just arrived at 
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Trient from Italy, prepared to march back again; his brother 
Melchior, a boy of nineteen, came to him from home for his first 
campaign ; and finally, on the 26th of October, George himself 
left Mindelheim for his last campaign. 

Then came the task of crossing the Alps and penetrating 
through Lombardy to Milan. Few passes were open to him 
owing to the enemy’s dispositions, and these were almost 
impracticable at that season through the snow. His brother- 
in-law, Count von Lodron, however, volunteered to guide him 
by a path that was passable for infantry only, and this, though 
at the sacrifice of his cavalry and artillery, he resolved to take. 
He was tormented by nervous apprehensions before the march. 
At Botzen his brother Adam, who had been many years dead, 
appeared to him in a dream and said, ‘ Brother George, ’tis a 
heavy march. Thou shalt hardly come over the pass and the 
ford of the water; and thou shalt lead thy host such a journey 
as that scarce a thousand shall endure to the end thereof.’ The 
apparition had spoken to him before at critical times, and 
caused him much uneasiness. But he plucked up courage 
when he heard that his enemies were many and strong, and were 
prepared to beset him at every step of his march, The 
stronger the foe, the greater the glory, he said. By God's 
help he would force his way to Milan and save the Kaiser's 
empire ; he believed it would be pleasing to God’s sight that 
such a man as Pope Clement should be punished ; and if he 
reached Rome, he would hang him—hang him, if need were, 
with his own hand. 

With such resolution he started on the 12th of November, 
1526, from Trient. The regular passes were barred by the 
enemy, and the only path open to him was a narrow track, 
ascending continually for fifteen miles. There men were 
forced to clamber up in single file like chamois: the few 
horses with the column fell and perished, and not a few 
of the men fell likewise, for the mountains were so steep 
and lofty that they could not look down without a shudder. 
And in the midst of them George, now fifty-three years of 
age, tramped sturdily on, though not without difficulty, for 
he was heavy and lusty of frame. The men made him balus- 
trades of their pikes; or one before him would bid him 
grip his doublet, while others shoved him from behind, and 
so by dead-lift effort hove him up and on. Thus by a track 
wherein no Italian would have dreamed of their passage, for a 
single peasant could have blocked it, the twelve thousand 
Landsknechts advanced, reached Val Sabbia on the 18th of 
November, and on the following day struck against the Venetian 
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troops which had been posted to bar their egress at Gavardo on 
the Chiese. Bringing the whole of his arquebusiers, fifteen 
hundred in all, to the front, George forced bridge after bridge, 
and ford after ford, and having swept the enemy aside, at last 
stood in Italy with the Alps behind him. 

Then arose the question, whither should he go next, for he had 
no base and no instructions. Milan was the city that he wished 
to reach, but Milan lay seventy-five miles to west and south of 
him and his enemies were on every side. George saw that 
his only chance lay in skilful manceuvring, so as to keep 
the enemy in doubt whether he would cross the Po against 
Parma and Modena, or turn westward to Milan. He there- 
fore made a feint movement to the eastward, and then 
turned abruptly south, marching with all speed, with the 
evident design of crossing the Po at Borgoforte. At this 
— an effort was made to destroy him by treachery. The 

arquis of Mantua sent him a friendly message, offering 
him safe transit through his territory and boats wherein to 
cross the Po, George thankfully accepted, and was duly 
guided into the ‘Seraglio’ of Mantua, a triangular space shut 
in between the Mincio to east, the Po to south, and a long line 
of fortifications to the west. Once entrapped within this pen 
it would, so hoped his enemies, be impossible for him to escape. 
Arriving at Borgoforte on the 23rd of November, he found, 
indeed, no boats, but bountiful provisions for the whole force, 
oysters and other delicacies of fish and flesh for the officers and 
plenty of plainer fare for the men. Moreover there was abun- 
dance of generous wine, for the Marquis knew the German 
weakness for liquor, and a band of trumpeters to entertain 
George von Frundsberg, who was known to be fond of music. 
Cunning old George made a hearty meal, but he took care 
to push a company forward to seize the bridge over the 
Mincio at its junction with the Po at Governolo; and soon 
after midnight, having sent the whole of his baggage in 
advance, he divided his force into three divisions and marched 
away. 

He was but just in time. With the first glimmering of the 
dawn, Urbino and John de Medicis, at the head of nine thousand 
foot and three thousand horse, appeared at Borgoforte. They 
had made a forced march through the night and had vowed 
that they would not let a German escape alive; but they were 
too late. In all the rage of baffled vengeance they followed the 
tetreating Germans and threw themselves furiously upon: the 
Tear-guard, The road from Borgoforte to Governolo was but a 
Narrow causeway, hemmed in between swamps on the one 
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hand and the Po on the other; and from this the Leaguers 
strove tely to drive the rearmost division of Lands- 
knechts. t George himself was in command of the rear- 
guard, and the Landsknechts turned and stood like a wall, re- 
pelling attack after attack, and then steadily resuming their 
retreat. At length they exhausted their ammunition and were 
eompelled to charge, not with the bayonet, for bayonets as yet 
were not, but with clubbed arquebus and sword. Eight times 
they charged and drove the Leaguers back, but could not shake 
them off, until at last, after fighting from early dawn till far into 
the night, they reached Governolo, and found ‘ Long Caspar ’ of 
Ulm manfully holding the bridge against the enemy’s cavalry, 
and, though one-fourth of his men were down, still firmly in 
possession. 

' Next day the Germans received welcome and unexpected 
help in the shape of a letter from Alfonso of Ferrara, offering 
his services to the Emperor, and of barges laden with artillery 
and ammunition, with provisions and with money. The bulk of 
the Germans crossed the Mincio and were busily unloading the 
barges when John de Medicis, still hanging about the rear- 
guard on the Mantuan side of the river, fell upon them suddenly 
with his cavalry, and taking them in disorder cut down a few 
score. Hearing the uproar George at once hastened to one of 
the Ferrarese guns that had just been mounted on the east side 
of the river, and forgetting the reproof of the artillery-officer 
before Venice, must needs point and fire it himself. The first 
shot fell wide, but the second struck the leg of John de Medicis 
and laid him terribly wounded on the ground. The stricken 
man was carried to Mantua, where with amazing fortitude he 
himself held the candle to light the surgeons during the ampu- 
tation of the limb ; but shortly after he expired, lamenting the 
hard fate that had condemned him to die in his bed. He was 
but twenty-seven years of age, the most promising officer of his 
day ; and the hopes of all Italy died with his death. Never 
was luckier shot fired than this of George von Frundsberg, for 
it freed him from further pursuit. 

George now led the whole of his force across the Mincio, 
crossed the Po in boats on the following day, and after despatch- 
ing urgent messages to the Archduke Ferdinand at Innsbriick 
for assistance, marched up the right bank of the river towards 
Milan. Day after day the rain poured down, increasing tenfold 
the difficulty of crossing the innumerable streams that cut his 
line of march, and multiplying hardships almost beyond en- 
durance, At length, on the 28th of December, he reached the site 
ef Hannibal’s victory on the Trebbia, and sent a despairing 
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message to Bourbon at Milan, asking for instructions as to what: 
he should do next. But Bourbon was paralysed by want of 
money. His Spaniards refused to march without pay, and the 
Milanese were already, as he saw, sucked dry by endless con~ 
tributions. It was not till the 11th of February that he was 
able to persuade his men to march and join George’s force to 
the south of the Po. 

Then the old question came up again, What was to be done 
next? The garrison of Milan must be strengthened, and the 
force left over would be insufficient to face the armies of Saluzzo 
who covered Parma, and Urbino who lay at Cazal Maggiore. 
The distracted leaders applied to Alfonso of Ferrara for rein- 
forcements, but that astute Prince declined to weaken his own 
force while the armies of the League lay so close to him. He 
gave them, however, his advice, to advance straight to Rome. 
After much hesitation they accepted it, and on the 22nd of 
February they began their fateful march. 

By the 8th of March they were before Bologna, laying waste’ 
the whole country around them. The Generals of the League 
could not divine their purpose, but the Pope, with the threats 
of George von Frundsberg still ringing in his ears, quickly took 
alarm. He entered into negotiations with Lannoy, the Em- 

ror’s viceroy at Naples, for an armistice of eight months, and 

noy, who was on ill terms with Bourbon, consented. The 
treaty was signed on the 15th of March, and a few hours later 
Lannoy’s messenger rode into the camp before Bologna to 
announce that peace had been made with the Pope in the 
Emperor’s name, and that his holiness offered a month’s pay to 
every man on condition that he would leave the country. The 
Imperial army was furious. The men swore that they would 
not be thus thrust out of the country, naked and starving like 
beggars; and the Italians and Spaniards stormed Bourbon’s 
quarters on the spot, murdered his page and plundered his 
baggage. Bourbon fled for his life to George von Frunds- 
berg’s quarters and hid himself under the straw in his stable. 
But the Germans also had caught the spark of mutiny, and, 
once kindled, they blazed up like fire. ‘ Geld, geld!’ the ery 
that George had been dreading for weeks, rose high among 
them. ‘Pay, pay! Not a step will we march without pay.’ 
With great difficulty their officers prevailed on them to be quiet 
for yet one more day; and meanwhile Bourbon and George 
sent urgent appeals to Alfonso of Ferrara for money, promising 
repayment from the first contribution levied on the enemy. 
Alfonso would spare no more, though Frundsberg offered his 
own 
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own son Melchior for a pledge. The Spaniards broke out 
again, threatening to elect a new leader and take service with 
the League ; and then George summoned his Landsknechts by 
tap of drum and spoke to them as their father. 

He exhorted them to be yet patient, reminding them of the 
good service that they had done, and of the oath that he had 
sworn not to leave them till they were paid, pointing out the 
folly of insubordination at such a moment, and promising full 
discharge of all arrears within a month. He spoke, says 
Reissner, who heard him, with a weight and earnestness that 
would have moved a stone; but it was to no purpose. The 
sullen cry, ‘ Geld, geld!’ swelled louder and louder, and the 
long pikes were lowered ominously for attack on the officers, 
Then George’s patience gave way, and turned in an instant to 
uncontrollable fury, For a moment his voice rang high in 
terrible rebuke, then faltered, and died away in a ghastly groan, 
as the strong man, overcome by the tempest of his wrath, sank 
down in a fit. A drum was placed to support him, and he was 
presently carried to his quarters, while the officers burst among 
the awe-struck men and ordered them to their tents, with bitter 
reproach for the mischief that they had wrought to their 
father. 

At dinner that evening George presided as usual at his table, 
but spoke not a word. When the meal was over, he stood for a 
time before the fire, and then for the second time his huge 
limbs gave way beneath him, and he was borne helpless to his 
bed. For four days he lay speechless, and none looked to hear 
word from him again, but on the fifth day he rallied sufficiently 
to open his eyes and to say a few words to Bourbon, urging 
him, as his only hope, to continue the march to Rome. He 
then resigned his command to one of his officers, and asked that 
he might be sent down the Po to Alfonso of Ferrara, who had 
begged that he might be entrusted to his care. 

On the 31st of March the army broke up sadly from before 
Bologna. Many of the German officers had deserted it, vowing 
that they would never go to war again, and those that remained 
found little difficulty in persuading the men to march, for the 
Landsknechts were overwhelmed with remorse over the loss of 
their father. They went in a body to Bourbon and volunteered 
to serve him most faithfully, so only he would lead them from 
the camp of their disgrace. The Spaniards were conciliated 
with money borrowed from Alfonso of Ferrara and by the 
sacrifice of Bourbon’s personal ornaments; and the whole 
resumed their march to Rome. They marked their track by 
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blood and fire. Provisions were scarce and discipline was at 
anend. They stormed towns for the sake of the bread that 
was in them ; and the Germans plundered the cellars, got mad 
drunk, and fought each other till the dead and wounded were 
numbered by hundreds. Still they advanced into Florentine 
territory, and through it to the foot of the Apennines. Bourbon 
set the example by harnessing himself to a gun, and they fought 
their way with frightful privation and fatigue over the moun- 
tains, and descended with their artillery on the western side. A 
feigned attack in Florence deceived the generals of the League, 
and Bourbon then left baggage and artillery at Sienna in order 
to move the quicker, and on the 2nd of May struck the Via 
Cassia at Viterbo. There in the straight road to Rome his 
troubles ceased ; and the men, like hounds running for blood, 
pressed on with a haste and heat that outstripped the very 
tidings of their march. On the 5th they were in sight of 
Rome, before sunset on the 6th the city was theirs, and 
Bourbon, who had led them thither, lay cold and dead at the 
foot of the walls. 

It would serve no purpose to repeat the story of the sack of 
Rome. The Landsknechts rallied after the storm, and then fell 
eagerly, after their kind, upon the meat and drink, leaving lust 
and plunder to the Spaniards ; but the greed of their allies soon 
led to desperate fighting between them, and they presently 
emulated the Spaniards in excess. They measured off priceless 
fabrics with the long ell-wand, and hung their matted beards 
with jewels ; they dressed themselves in Cardinals’ robes and 
rode round the city on Cardinals’ mules; they drank ironically 
to the health of Pope Clement, and cheered uproariously for 
Pope Luther,—and all this while twelve thousand corpses 
lay unburied in the town. Then came the plague and swept 
away two thousand of them; and at last in July they marched 
from the city, relying on the false promise of the Pope that he 
would provide for them on their way. After four days without 
food they again mutinied and stormed a town which had 
refused them bread. So they wandered about till September, 
when, deceived past all endurance, they marched back once 
more to Rome. There they lived on the inhabitants till 
December, when at last they succeeded inextorting from the 
Pope the pay that they had demanded. - Mustered in February 
1528, they were found to number but five thousand men, and in 
this strength they marched to Naples, where they gallantly de- 
fended the town against the French under Lautrec. Hundreds 
died of the plague during the siege; and when at last peace 
came in 1529, but fifteen hundred were left to return to the 
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Fatherland. So truly had spoken the ghost of Adam von 
Frundsberg. 

And meanwhile George von Frundsberg lay in Alfonso’s 
palace at Ferrara. He was carefully and affectionately tended, 
but, for all that Alfonso could do, his disease increased. Learned 
doctors, the most eminent of their time, diagnosed it as hemi- 
plegia, epilepsis, and parorysmus. Physic he resolutely declined 
to take, so they gave him baths of olive oil wherein a fox had 
been seethed, and cauterized his head with gold; and after 
some months he rallied somewhat, was carried about in a 
chair, and could enjoy to sit at table with others. But he was 
ruined in body and estate; his very plate had been sacrificed to 
the Emperor’s service, and both he and his wife were incessantly 
tormented by his creditors. Finally in January 1528 came 
the hardest blow of all, the death of his son Melchior, little 
more than a boy in years, but already approved a good soldier. 
Moreover he could not return home, for Venice would grant no 
safe conduct through her territory to her old enemy, and thus 
to all other afflictions was added the bitter homesickness of 
the dying. 

While struggling painfully to his end he received a. letter 
from the Emperor once again begging for his help. With the 
sorrowful indignation of a slighted and broken-hearted man, he 
wrote that he had done all that lay in him for his master and 
could do no more. Other men had grown rich in the war, he 
alone was ruined ; and it was rather for him to ask help of the 
Emperor than the Emperor of him. If the expense that he had 
incurred for his last campaign were repaid, he might yet hope 
to return home, recover, and do good service, but otherwise it 
was impossible. Failing George, Charles the Fifth sent Henry 
the Younger, Duke of Brunswick, across the Alps with thirteen 
thousand men, and George seized the opportunity to obtain an 
escort from Ferrara. Whether from force of circumstances or 
from a touch of his old spirit, he was carried with this army 
during a short and. unsuccessful campaign, until hunger, pesti- 
lence, and mutiny broke it up. His son Caspar, however, kept 
men enough about him to escort his father across the Alps and 
land him safely at his beloved’ Mindelheim on the 12th of 
August, 1528. Eight days later he died, ‘ patient to the last.’ 

In him the character of the Landsknecht found its highest 
and noblest expression. A man of muscular strength so 
gigantic that he could lift even heavy cannon from their place, 
he was terrible in the battlefield ; but in war as in peace he was 
upright, generous, merciful and humane. He was no vulgar 
mercenary warrior of the drinking, gambling, plundering type, 
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as were many of his officers, but a loyal servant, an officer and 
a gentleman. Three things, he said, were terrible in war; the 
oppression of the poor and innocent, the undisciplined life of 
the soldier, and the ingratitude of princes. He had suffered 
from all three and from none more than the last. And yet we 
must be thankful to Charles the Fifth for his ingratitude, for it 
has preserved for us the record of George as poet and musician. 
When he returned unrewarded from his splendid service at 
Pavia, he composed a. little poem, which he called his song 
of lamentation, of three mournful stanzas; ‘and this,’ says 
Reissner, ‘ he would cause to be sung to him by four voices, or 
accompaniment of instruments.’ Der theure Kriegsmann. His 
portrait by Holbein (known to us only by reproduction) shows 
a massive, strong, not wholly unhandsome face, with the honest 
pleading blue eyes of a child. 

His race did: not long survive him. Caspar, his son, died in 
the Emperor’s service in Italy in 1536; and Caspar’s son, after 
fighting with distinction in the Netherlands, died, the last of 
the Frundsbergs, in 1586. By that time the palmy days of the 
Landsknechts were over, and their sceptre had fallen to the 
Reiters, Mindelheim passed then to the Crown of Bavaria, but, 
as though always jealous of a military connection, gave a title, 


and for a time an estate, to John Duke of Marlborough. 
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Art. XI.—1. The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky 
Mountain Life. By Francis Parkman. London, 1893. 

. The Conspiracy of Pontiac. By the Same. 

. Pioneers of France in the New World. By the Same. 

. The Jesuits in North America. By the Same. 

. La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. By the Same. 

The Old Régime in Canada under Louis XIV. By the 

Same. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. By the 

Same. 

. A Half Century of Conflict. Two Vols. By the Same. 

- Montcalm and Wolfe. Two Vols. By the Same. 


HERE is probably no branch of the English-speaking race 
wherein heredity and identity of training have com- 
bined to produce a greater definiteness of type, not indeed won 
at the expense of individuality of character, than ;what the late 
Dr. Wendell Holmes has called the Brahmin caste of New 
England. 

To that branch Francis Parkman belonged. He was the son 
of a Boston merchant, the inheritor, to use the words of his 
brother New Englander, Mr. James Lowell, of wealth ‘ patiently 
acquired in the wise fashion of (old) days,’ And throughout 
Parkman’s writings we can trace the best moral and mental 
qualities of New England, earnestness, directness, vigour, and 
a keen love and admiration of moral good, freed indeed from 
those harsher features which marred the perfection and 
attractiveness of the earlier New England character. How the 
thoughtfulness and definiteness of mind inherited from Puritan 
ancestors and confirmed by the training of a Boston home 
were combined with a wider culture, with graces and an insight 
learnt elsewhere, is best expressed in the words of the writer 
quoted above :— 

‘It is rare to find, as they are found in him, a passion for the 
picturesque, a native predilection for rapidity and dash of movement, 
in helpful society with patience in drudgery and a scrupulous 
deference to the rights of facts. . . 

‘Though never putting on the airs of the philosophic historian, or 
assuming his privilege to be tiresome, Mr. Parkman never loses sight 
of those links of cause and effect which give to the history of man 
a moral, and reduce the fortuitous to the narrow limits where it 
properly belongs.’ 

With a writer so self-restrained and free from egotism as 
Parkman was, it is but by inference that we can trace the 
character of the man in his historical work. Only in the first 
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of his books does the author himself directly come before us. 
When he was little more than twenty years old, Parkman had 
chosen the subject and was planning the scheme of the work of 
his life. He had to tell of the conflict of England and France 
for the dominion of the New World. To do that adequately 
he had to survey the battlefield, ‘and even more to study the 
habits and life of those Indians whose precarious friendship 
and more persistent and calculable hostility formed so large an 
element in the conflict. The immediate literary result was 
Parkman’s first book, ‘The Oregon Trail.’ In it is described a 
summer spent on the prairies. Starting from Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the Missouri, Parkman journeyed as far as what is 
now the western boundary of Colorado. For his main object 
of studying Indian habits and character, he sacrificed comfort 
and health and endangered life. For a portion of his journey 
he sojourned in an Indian village, at times without a single 
white companion, sharing the meals and joining in the sports 
of his savage hosts. Looked at merely as a book of travel and 
adventure, ‘The Oregon Trail’ is full of charm and interest. 
There is no attempt at thrilling sketches of danger, yet through- 
out we feel that we are following the fortunes of men who 
carried their lives in their hands. There is ever present to 
one the greed, the cruelty, the suspiciousness, the childish 
levity and impulsiveness of the savages. But the book has 
other and further interest. We see disclosed in it just those 
qualities which we trace in Parkman’s matured historical work ; 
observation, balance of mind, a critical and not unkindly 
humour, a determination to repress personal prejudices and to 
do justice to all men, even if such justice involves the sacrifice 
of epigram and literary effect. In ‘The Oregon Trail, too, we 
see the education of the future historian, not only in method, 
but in the substance of his subject. More than once in Park- 
man’s writings can we recognise, in descriptions of typical 
scenes and episodes of Indian life, the fruit of his personal 
experiences here recorded. The real effect, however, is some- 
thing wider and deeper than is revealed in isolated touches. 
It gives definiteness and truth to Parkman’s sketches of Indian 
character. If * The Oregon Trail’ had never been given to the 
world, we should still feel that Parkman had learnt the Indians 
from Jife, not from books. His savage is never a creature of 
unmixed devilry, still less of sentimental and impossible virtue. 
Therein Parkman resembles another American historian, not 
unlike him in original habit of mind, and trained by the same 
influences, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. In each, Indian life and 
frontier warfare have a reality which mere reading could never 
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give, and which: could only be reached by a writer who had 
been himself in contact with the scenes that he describes. 
‘Unhappily in Parkman’s case, this gain was bought at a 
heavy price. The hardships which he met with during his 
summer in the wilderness wrought injuries to health which 
were never repaired. Nerves and eyesight suffered in a way 
which made continuous literary exertion impossible, and the 
whole of Parkman’s historical work was done through effort 
and at the cost of suffering which made it heroic. A know- 
ledge of that fact makes it almost impossible to criticize the 
result coolly and judicially. It assuredly goes far to explain 
Parkman’s most pronounced failing, a certain lack of cohesion 
and continuity which at times mars his work. It enhances 
our admiration of some among ‘his special merits, his kindly 
cheerfulness, his facility of style, his laborious and unsparing 
research, the entire absence of the tone of the querulous con- 
troversialist, too common among modern historians. 

With deductions for the inevitable roughness and incom- 
pleteness of a generalization, we may divide American 
historians into three classes. There are what Mr. Charles 
Adams effectively, if not very gracefully, calls the ‘ filio- 
pietistic’ school, those who sing the sacred legend of America 
and with whom America means little more than New England. 
That school began in the last century with such comparatively 
simple chronicles as Belknap’s ‘ History of New Hampshire’ 
and Trumbull’s ‘ History of Connecticut.’ It culminates in 
far more learned and elaborate writers, such as Bancroft and 
Palfrey. Widely differing from them in temper and method 
are the cosmopolitans, as we may call them, cott, Motley, 
and Kirk, who answer somewhat in literature to the Euro- 
peanized American of social life, distracted from the interests 
of his own country by the mellower associations and, per- 
chance only in semblance, the more picturesque scenes and 
incidents of the Old World. Lastly, there is yet in growth a 
school of writers, applying to the problems of colonial history 
methods of research as laborious and canons of historical 
evidence as exacting as any recognised by historical writers of 
the Old World. A few of this school, such as Mr. Henry 
Adams, Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Lodge, have given us histories 
on a large scale. Its results have more often taken the form of 
careful monographs, too special in subject to appeal to the 
interest of the generality of English readers. In some of these 
writers, such as Mr. Henry Adams‘and Mr. Lodge, a certain 
portion of the spirit which animated: Bancroft and Palfrey has 
lingered on, showing itself not so much in any exaggerated 
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reverence for the founders of New England as in occasional 
outbursts of vehement anti-English feeling, .which seem as in- 
explicable and as much out of place in such writers as they were 
in Mr. Lowell. In others, such as Mr. Charles Adams and 
Mr. Ferguson, the writings of the patriotic New England 
school have begotten a somewhat violent reaction. 

The native independence and originality of Parkman’s mind, 
perhaps even more his choice of a subject, forbid us to place 
him in any of these groups. Yet he has affinities with all 
three. In mere outward style he, in common with Motley, 
shows the influence of Prescott. There is the same tendency 
to diffuseness with a consequent loss of emphasis. Parkman’s 
ornament is hardly ever florid, as Motley’s too often was. It is 
occasionally out of place. In Parkman, too, the self-repression 
begotten of Puritan descent and confirmed by Boston training, 
existed in happy conjunction with a keen admiration for: the 
width and diversity of old world culture. Yet with all this 
he is as loyal to America and to New England as Bancroft or 
Palfrey. The main burden of his story is to tell how. the 
English race secured the keys of the North American con- 
tinent. The course of his tale is often obscured by inevitable 
digressions; the tide ebbs and flows, or breaks away to the 
right and left. But the leading thread of interest is ever there. 
The part which New England plays is always conspicuous and 
in the main honourable, and the patriotic satisfaction with 
which Parkman tells that part of his story is in no wise con- 
cealed. Yet he never forgets what he owes to England. If he 
is often compelled to be severe to British administrators, to the 
British nation he is always just and even sympathetic. The 
praise of Wolfe, of Forbes, and of Shirley is measured out in no 
grudging spirit. ‘The writer waxes as keenly enthusiastic over 
the fall of Quebec as he does over the capture of Louisburg by 
Pepperell and his New England militia, or over {the many 
isolated deeds of heroism wrought in frontier skirmishes, and 
in the defence of forts or farmhouses against Frenchmen and 
Hurons. And when we pass from method to substance, Park- 
man’s laborious studies among original authorities, mainly 
among manuscripts in the French archives, are fully up to the 
most exacting standard laid down by modern. advocates of 
original research, All that they could find to complain of is 
that he does not consider it enough for a historian to present 
bald undigested details, and claims no exemption from those 
obligations of form and method which are acknowledged by his 
brethren in every other branch of the craft. Not long: ago 
we read in an American historical magazine a criticism . of 
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Mr. Hodgkin. His work, we are told, ‘is amateurish from 
beginning to end. The traces of accurate historical method 
are only a surface beneath which we constantly perceive the 
good old-fashioned literary man, who writes history as an 
elegant accomplishment.’ We have little doubt that this 
gentleman would extend his condemnation to Parkman and 
find in him ‘the good old-fashioned literary man,’ since he, 
like Mr. Hodgkin, recognised the claim of style and finish, and 
enjoyed sketching a character or describing a stirring incident. 
Posterity will probably think none the worse of him that he 
was not of those who would stir up one of the noblest provinces 
in the kingdom of letters to rebel against its sovereign. 

The likeness that we have just suggested is something more 
than a mere superficial one. In the American and in the 
English writer we find the same simplicity, directness, and 
wholesomeness of mind, the same freedom from the slightest 
tendency to paradox, and the same width of sympathy. There is 
a likeness, too, in their choice of subjects. Each is always close 
to the great highway of the world’s history as generally known to 
historical students, yet often not actually in it; and thus each is 
telling a tale which would have become provincial, had it not 
fallen into the hands of a writer gifted with wide culture and 
sound historical scholarship. 

The labours of Parkman, extending over a period of more 
than forty years, are embodied in the series of monographs of 
which the titles are prefixed to this article. The first written, 
‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ is, somewhat singularly, the last 
in real order of time. It is, in fact, described by Parkman 
himself as a sequel, not an integral part of his work. His 
main’ subject was the conflict of England and France for the 
dominion of North America. That issue was settled when 
Wolfe prevailed on the heights of Abraham. Yet the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac is not altogether an isolated or detached 
episode ; it was the last systematic and connected effort of the 
Indian to beat back the wave of European invasion. . The 
struggle of Englishmen against Frenchmen is blended at every 
turn with the battle between civilization and barbarism, and 
Parkman’s work would hardly have been complete if he had 
ignored the last act in that drama which made it possible for 
the English race to extend itself to the Pacific. 

Parkman’s work really begins with ‘ The Pioneers of France 
in the New World.’ . In that are set forth the hideous tale 
of the treachery and cruelty whereby Spain extirpated the: 
Huguenot colony in Florida; and the stirring histories of 
Cartier, the first explorer of the St. Lawrence, of Champlain, 
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the founder of the first European settlement in Canada, and 
of those devoted men and women who sacrificed lives of lettered 
ease or of fashionable luxury to carry the message of the Cross 
into a frost-bound wilderness. The writer’s powers as a story- 
teller have full play in dealing with a subject well-nigh as rich 
in romantic incident as the Spanish conquests, and with men as 
strenuous and self-devoted as the pilgrims of the ‘ Mayflower.’ 

The next of the series, ‘The Jesuits in Canada,’ carries the 
tale of the Indian missions down to 1670. It also reveals to us 
the two great Indian powers who entered as factors into the 
strife between France and England. There stood on one side 
that ill-compacted group of tribes, belonging to the Algonquin 
division of the Indian race and known collectively as Hurons, 
who occupied Canada. France, through her missions, won an 
ascendency over them which did nothing to unfit them for serving 
as the instruments of an unscrupulous and ruthless policy. Over 
against them stood the one unit among all the Indian races or 
tribes which had enough fixity of organization. and continuity 
of purpose to have any calculable and abiding influence, either 
as friend or foe, the Iroquois confederacy. As a rule, an 
Indian alliance was a broken reed, from the incurable levity 
and instability of the savage character, and the lack of any 
central authority which could be effectively responsible for the 
policy of the whole body. The alliance with the Five Nations 
was at times an embarrassment rather than a help to the 
English, but from precisely opposite causes. The Iroquois 
alone among the Indians could fight or stand aloof, not from an 
impulse of savage fury or in a fit of sullen indifference or 
discontent, but in conformity with a deliberate and settled 
policy. They alone saw that the complete ascendency of either 
civilized race meant the ultimate exclusion of the savage from 
his forests and hunting-grounds. 

Parkman’s next work, ‘La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West,’ deals with an isolated episode in Canadian 
history, but one of overwhelming interest and importance. A 
single daring French explorer conceived the scheme of linking 
Canada to the mouth of the Mississippi by a continuous line of 
French occupation. In the story of La Salle we read, as 
summed up in a prerogative instance, what France might have 
achieved in the New World, and how and why she failed. 
‘La Salle’s project would have hemmed in the disconnected, 
ill-governed, and unmilitary colonies of England in a fashion 
which would have made expansion westward impossible. 

The next two books in the series, ‘The Old Régime’ and 
‘Count Frontenac,’, tell clearly and forcibly so much of the 
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administration and economical history of Canada-as it ‘is’ 
needful for us to know, if we would understand how she fared 
in the last great struggle against England. That struggle itself 
is told in ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’ No one can read Parkman 
without seeing that he had an enjoyment of dramatic effect, 
albeit strictly kept in check by a severe and exacting love of 
truth. It is fortunate that he was able to gratify that taste 
without any sacrifice of facts in grouping the characters for the 
final act of his drama, The two protagonists are the real and 
not merely the titular heroes. Canada, alternately neglected 
and overgoverned, and through all misgoverned, handed over 
on the one hand to corrupt speculators, and on the other to 
officials so fettered that all freedom of action or sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility was impossible, fell a prey to inanition 
and internal dissension. By the time that the last struggle 
with England came, it was past the power of any civil admini- 
strator to repair the past faults, or of any military chief to 
atone for them ; but the daring and soldiership of Montcalm 
illumined the fall of Canada. ‘Si Pergama dextra defendi 
possent etiam hac defensa fuissent’ might have been written 
on his tomb. Yet, moribund as Canada was, it seemed a well- 
nigh hopeless task to concentrate the power of the English 
colonies for the final blow. Wolfe did not, like Washington 
at a later day, wear down by steady persistence the discord; 
lethargy, and disaffection of the colonial governments ; but only 
his daring genius, animated by the kindred spirit of Pitt, could 
have won success independent of the grudging and half-hearted 
aid of the colonies. 

Parkman’s last work, ‘ Half a Century of Conflict,’ bridges 
over the period between ‘Count Frontenac’ and ‘ Montcalm 
and Wolfe.’ The writer himself says of it, apologetically, that 
‘the nature of the subject does not permit an unbroken thread 
of narrative, and the unity of the book lies in its being through- 
out, in one form or another, an illustration of the singularly 
contrasted characters and methods of the rival claimants to 
North America.’ 

*Parkman’s method of narrative, not by a continuous history 
but by a series of monographs, brings with it obvious draw- 
backs. It may have been in a measure induced by that 
physical necessity which in so unhappy a fashion made con- 
tinuity of work impossible. It throws on the writer the 
responsibility of a somewhat arbitrary choice of the incidents 
and characters which shall be brought into prominence. That 
danger was minimized by the catholicity of wees interests 


and the sober, judicial balance of his mind. Another objection 
is 
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is that there must almost inevitably be overlappings and 
repetitions. Thus the expulsion of the Acadians is told twice 
over with some detail, once in ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ an 
once in ‘ Half a Century of Conflict.’ 
The mention of Acadia suggests a passing remark. No 
better instance can be found of Parkman’s fairness and inde- 
pendence of mind than the manner in which he treats the 
Acadian question. He scatters to the winds those myths of a 
pastoral people endowed with peculiar virtues and charms of 
character, which have so long done duty, not only in romance, 
but even in serious history. The Acadians, as Parkman 
describes them, were kindly, industrious, moral folk, boorish 
in habits and slavishly superstitious. That they were the 
vietims of great and undeserved cruelty cannot be doubted ; 
but Mr. Parkman clearly transfers the responsibility for their 
suffering from the English Ministry to those priestly diplomatists 
who, in defiance alike of the letter and the spirit of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, insisted on making Acadia an outpost of France :— 


* Although,’ Parkman says, ‘ by the twelfth article of the Trea’ 
of Utrecht, France had solemnly declared the Acadians to be Briti 
subjects, the Government of Louis XV. intrigued continually to turn 
them from subjects into enemies. Before me is a mass of English 
documents on Acadian affairs from the Peace of Aix-la-~Chapelle to 
the catastrophe of 1755, and above a thousand pages of French 
official papers from the archives of Paris, memorials, reports, and 
secret correspondence, relating to the same matters. With the help 
of these and some collateral lights, it is not difficult to make a correct 
diagnosis of the political disease that ravaged this miserable country. 
Of a multitude of proofs only a few can be given here, but these wi 
suffice. 

‘It was not that the Acadians had been ill-used by the English: 
the reverse was the case. They had been left in free exercise of 
their worship as stipulated by treaty. It is true that from time 
to time there were loud complaints from French officials that religion 
was in danger, because certain priests had been rebuked, arrested, 
brought before the Council at Halifax, suspended from their funetions, 
or required on pain of banishment to swear that they would do 
nothing against the interests of King George. Yet such action on 
the part of the provincial authorities seems, without a single exce 
tion, to have been the consequence of misconduct on the part of the 
priest, in opposing the Government and stirring his flock to disaffec- 
tion.’ (‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ vol. i. pp. 94, 95.) 


Such, seen in the sober light of history, were the events which 
culminated in the tragedy best known to many English readers 

through the pages of ‘ Evangeline.’ 
It was not Parkman’s habit to indulge over much in historical 
202 generalizations. 
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generalizations. For the most part he lets events and persons 
speak for themselves, and if he acts as chorus it is in an under- 
tone. ‘ Yet few historians have succeeded better in making 
their work the exposition ‘and illustration of broad general 
ee We never lose sight of the vital difference which 
underlay French and English colonization. The history of the 
English colonies is the history of corporations. The life of 
the community is always stronger, fuller, richer in possibilities 
than the life of any individual within it. In Canada the case 
is wholly different. There we see men of dominant genius and 
energy, such as Cartier, La Salle, Frontenac, and Montcalm, 
struggling ineffectually and with a tragic sense of impotence 
against the numbing influence of political conditions. Opposed 
to them we have a centralizing despotism, unintelligent, wholly 
unsympathetic, endeavouring to force social and economical 
life into certain fixed moulds, wanting continuity even in its 
errors, permitting and even undesignedly stimulating the 
grossest official corruption. We see ever conspicuous and 
active a third power, that of the Church, at times acting inde- 
pendently and infusing into the life of the colony an element 
of genuine heroism and self-devotion, at times lending itself as 
the resolute and unscrupulous instrument of an aggressive 
foreign policy, at times joining hands with the central power, 
and in the domain of morals and manners exercising a tyranny 
as harsh, as petty, and as interfering as any that New England 
éver suffered from in the days of Endicott and Dudley. 
' The reader of Parkman is never allowed to forget one 

essential difference between Canada and the English colonies, 
The latter were often exasperating in their mutual jealousy, 
their narrow provincialism, their total inability to take a wide 
and statesmanlike view of imperial questions. But intrigues 
begotten of personal ambition or greed play a very small part 

in their political life. Where we find energy and intelligence, 

whether in officials or in private citizens, we usually find them 

under the control of public spirit. In Canada, on the other 

hand, self-seeking was rampant in every-day official life: men 
such as Frontenac, who morally and mentally rose far above the 

ordinary official standard, were not wholly free from the taint. 
One body of men, and one only, stand wholly free from this 
charge. Never was courage more devoted or toil more dis- 
interested than in the early Jesuit missionaries commemorated 
by Parkman, Of the hideous perils which beset their path 
he says forcibly but with no exaggeration, ‘Not the most 
hideous nightmare of a fevered brain could transcend in terror 
the real and waking perils with which they’ (the Iroquois) 
* beset 
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‘beset the path of these intrepid priests.’ A passage which 
follows’ in which Parkman extenuates the ferocity of the 
savages is an instance of his judicial fairness, characteristic 
enough to be worth quoting. They were, he says, ‘not. so 
bereft of the instincts of humanity as at first sight appeared. 
An inexorable severity towards enemies was a very essential 
element in their conception of the character of the warrior. 
Pity was a cowardly weakness, at which their pride revolted. 
This, joined to their thirst for applause and their dread of 
ridicule, made them smother every movement of compassion, 
and conspired with their native fierceness to give a character 
of unrelenting cruelty rarely equalled.’ And Parkman supports 
this view by giving in the course of his narrative several 
instances where prisoners, once spared the ordeal of torture and 
adopted into the tribe, were treated with a kindness which 
permanently attached them to their new associates. 

Parkman’s admiration for the fortitude of the early Canadian 
missionaries, such as Brebeuf and Lallemand, does not blind 
him to the narrowness and inadequacy of their aims. Their 
whole policy was based on a simple definite theory. The 
unbaptized heathen was certainly doomed to everlasting fire = 
once baptized, he was at the least on the road to salvation. It 
would be unfair to say of the first Canadian missionaries, 
whatever might be the case with their successors, that they 
neglected the morals of their converts. They protested against 
cannibalism, against the incantations of the medicine-man oyer 
the sick, against dances savouring of devil-worship, and indeed. 
in some cases against what would seem to have been harmless. 
and wholesome amusements. They did something to mitigate 
the ferocity of their converts. Under the influence of his 
Jesuit teachers, as Parkman says— 


‘the savage burned his enemies alive, it is true, but he rarely 


ate them, neither did he torment them with the same deliberation © 


and persistency. He was a savage still, but not so often a devil.’ 


Two things also we must remember. The cruelties of the 
Indians were not so remote from the ideas and practice of civil- 
ized men in that age as they are now. Moreover, the mis- 
sionaries accepted, not formally, but as realities and working 
principles, the emptiness of this life and the worthlessness 
of the body. ‘ What,’ Parkman asks— ; 


‘were a few hours of suffering to an eternity of bliss or woe? If the 
‘victim were heathen, these brief pangs were but the faint prelude: of 
an undying flame; and if a Christian, they were the fiery portal of 
heaven.’ ; 

The 
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The same feeling made the Canadian missionary heedless of 
the material prosperity and the safety of his converts. Once let 
them accept baptism, then it was probably well if they fell victims 
to starvation, to small-pox or an Iroquois tomahawk, before they 
could relapse. It is clear that missions based on these principles, 
let them be never so successful spiritually, were wholly profitless 
or even hurtful to the material interests of the colony. In the 
latter part of ‘The Jesuits in Canada,’ Parkman describes the 
mission station which sprung up in the Huron country about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He tells, too, how the 
labours of the missionaries did but intensify the wrath and 
facilitate the task of the still heathen Iroquois, how priest and 
convert alike fell victims, and how, in a happy hour for the 
New England colonies, the Huron nation was virtually anni- 
hilated. 

Missionaries of the heroic and high-minded type of Brebeuf 
and Lallemand were succeeded by men of altogether lower aims, 
As the seventeenth century advanced the ‘epoch of saint and 
martyr passed away, and henceforth we find the Canadian Jesuit 
less and less an apostle, more and more an explorer, a man of 
science and a politician.’ The early missionaries may not have 
striven to the utmost to eradicate the ferocity of their converts. 
It is not too much to say that in many cases their successors 
deliberately stimulated that ferocity and utilized it as a political 
instrument. As Parkman says: 


‘ These so-called missions were but nests of baptized savages, who 
wore the crucifix instead of the medicine-bag, and were encouraged 
by the Government for purposes of war.’ 


And here one may not unfitly consider a question never for- 
mally discussed by Parkman, but on which various ages in 
his writings throw ample light, the extent to which Frenchmen 
in a responsible position were to blame for the atrocities of their 
Indian allies. In the face of the facts stated by Parkman in 
various passages it is scarcely possible to give a verdict of 
acquittal. To employ the savages on their own terms, that is 
to say, to let them burn and torture their native prisoners and 
sack English villages, massacring women and children, was the 
settled policy not only of civil governors like Frontenac, but of 
ecclesiastics such as Piquet and Rasle. Parkman gives an 
extract from the diary of a French officer, Villieu, in which he 
thus announces the designs of his Indian allies: ‘ They mean 
to divide into bands of four or five and knock people on the 
head by surprise, which cannot fail to produce a good effect.’ 
This was written in 1694, when Villieu, in command ofa Party 
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of Indians, attacked the English settlement of Oyster River, 
‘with the result thus described by Parkman: ‘ A hundred and four 
persons, chiefly women and children half-naked from their beds, 
were tomahawked, shot, or killed by slower and more painful 
‘methods.’ The performance ended with a mass said by Father 
Thury, a Jesuit who accompanied the party. Parkman further 
quotes a passage from a despatch by Piquet, an eminent French 
missionary in the middle of the eighteenth century, wherein he 
exults over the prospect that an Indian party under his command 
will do their utmost (tout entreprendre) against the settlers in 
Virginia. That French priests clearly knew what that ‘utmost’ 
meant is shown by a private letter from one of them written 
some three years, and quoted by Parkman: ‘ They kill all they 
meet ; and, after having abused the women and maidens, they 
slaughter or burn them.’ And one is unwillingly forced to admit 
that the massacre which followed the surrender of Fort William 
Henry was largely due to Montcalm’s supineness in guarding 
against the ferocity of his Indian allies, It may be urged that 
command at.such practices was a needful price to pay for that 
Indian alliance without which Canada could not exist. The 
plea at best amounts to this, that a savage was cheaper than a 
civilized soldier. In one set of cases at least the attitude of 
the French went beyond connivance. We more than once find 
them handing over Iroquois prisoners to their savage allies, 
with the certainty of torture before them. 

There at least one may reasonably doubt whether the action 
of the French was not a blunder as well as a crime. Hardly 
any price would have been too heavy for the French to pay which 
could have detached the Iroquois from the English. The Five 
Nations were, as Parkman points out, the one obstacle which 
prevented the secure extension of French power along the valleys 
of the Missouri and the Ohio. More than once that obstacle 
was all but overcome. In 1645 all seemed tending to alliance, 
thanks to the devotion and astuteness of a Jesuit missionary, 
Father Jogues, when the Hurons in their jealousy persuaded 
the Iroquois that a box in which the priest carried his 
necessaries contained the small-pox, ready to be launched in 
their midst. Forty-three years later the alliance was again 
frustrated by the unscrupulous craft of a Huron chief, nick- 
named the Rat, to whom an Italian diplomatist of the 
sixteenth century could have taught little. He heard that an 
Iroquois embassy was on its way to the French outpost, 
Fort Frontenac. Determined to thwart it, he laid an am- 
bush, slew one of the ambassadors, and made prisoners of the 
rest. He then told them that the French commander had 

instructed 
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instructed him to lie in wait for an Iroquois war-party. When 
they explained their errand, the Rat broke out into well-acted 
indignation at the treachery of which he had been made the 
instrument, and sent the prisoners to their homes with presents 
and fair words, The deception was undiscovered. As a con- 
sequence, before the year was out an Iroquois party of fifteen 
hundred warriors invaded Canada, ravaging and massacring up 
to the very walls of Montreal. 

Yet, as Parkman points out, the hostility of the Iroquois 
always just stopped short of actual destruction. 


‘Canada was indispensable to them. The four upper nations of 
the league soon became dependent on her for supplies, and all the 
nations alike appear at a very early period to have conceived the 
policy in which they afterwards distinctly acted, of balancing 
the rival settlements of the Hudson and the St. Lawrence the one 
against the other. They would torture, but not kill. It was but 
rarely that in fits of fury they struck their hatchets at the brain, and 
thus the bleeding and gasping colony lingered on in torment.’ 


In another way, as Mr. Parkman points out, the dependence 
on the Indian alliance was fatal to the colonies, and went far to 
account for the different fortunes of France and England in 
America. The need for securing the good will of the savage 
gave prominence to two classes, the missionary and the fur- 
trader, and neither did anything to further what in a new 
country is an essential condition of well-being, the growth of 
population. The missionaries had no wives: the traders left 
theirs at home or took squaws whose half-savage progeny did 
nothing for the colony. Not only that, but the trapper and 
fur-trader themselves drifted into semi-barbarism, and lost all 
the qualities most needed in a colonist. The extension of a 
peaceful, settled agricultural community was adverse alike to 
their tastes and their interests. Thus we find that one of the 
main influences. which thwarted La Salle’s project was the 
jealousy felt by fur-traders to what they deemed his encroach- 
ments. 

Moreover, the material resources of the French colonies were 
not such as enabled them to enjoy a monopoly of the Indian 
trade.. Their attempts to make it a basis for the Indian alliance 
were constantly thwarted by English traders. The latter were 
less enterprising than their French rivals; but. they had 
wealthier communities at their back, and they were free from 
the restrictions with which the Canadian Government harassed 
its subjects at every turn, and thus were able to supply better 


good s. 
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Parkman’s readers are never allowed to forget that if the 
relations of Canada to her savage neighbour were so largely the 
source of her weakness, yet it was largely the inherent vices of 
her internal system which made her so dependent on those rela- 
tions. The whole civil system of Canada rested on a jealous 
division of power and avoidance of individual responsibility. 
What the main features of that system were is best told in Park- 
man’s own words :— 


‘The Governor-General and the Intendant of Canada answered to 
those of a French province. The Governor, excepting in the earliest 
period of the colony, was a military noble, in most cases bearing a 
title, and sometimes of high rank. The Intendant, as in France, 
was usually drawn from the gens de robe, or legal class. 

‘The Intendant was virtually a spy on the Governor-General, of 
whose proceedings and of everything else that took place he was 
required to make report. Every year he wrote to the Minister of 
State one, two, three, or four letters, often forty or fifty pages long, 
filled with the secrets of the colony, political and personal, great and 
small, set forth with a minuteness often interesting, often instructive, 
and often excessively tedious. The Governor, too, wrote letters of 
pitiless length ; and each of the colleagues was jealous of the letters 
of the other. In truth, their relations to each other were so critical, 
and perfect harmony so rare, that they might almost be described as 
natural enemies.’ (‘The Old Régime,’ pp. 265, 266.) 


The full evils of the system were well illustrated when 
Canada was in the very crisis of her fate. It is clear that Vau- 
dreuil, the Intendant, a born Canadian, looked with jealousy on 
Montcalm as a Frenchman and a new comer. He did not 
actually venture to say that Canada could have defended herself 
with her own militia; but he made it clear that he looked on 
the regular troops as at best a necessary evil. The difficulty 
was complicated, though probably not made worse by the diffi- 
culty of communication with France. We read how 


' ‘Frontenac rarely began a new quarrel till the autumn vessels had 
sailed for France, because a full year must then elapse before his 
adversaries could send their complaints to the king, and six months 
more before the king could send back his answer. The Governor 
had been heard to say on one of these occasions that he should now 
be master for eighteen months, subject only to answering with his 
head for what he might do.’ 


Another element of discord was to be found in the presence 
of a stirring and ambitious priesthood, owning no effective 
central authority. How devoted men and women formed at 
Montreal a community of secular priests and of nuns wholly 
independent of the Jesuit missions, and subsequently affiliated 
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to the French seminary of St. Sulpice, is vividly told by Park- 
man in ‘ The Jesuits in Canada’ and ‘ The Old Régime.’ But 
his admiration for the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice which 
animated these efforts does not prevent him from seeing their 
weaker side and the discord which they brought in their train. 


‘ Though a unit against heresy, the pious founders of New France 
were far from unity among themselves. To the thinking of Jesuits, 
Montreal was a government within a government, a wheel within a 
wheel. The rival Sulpitian eettlement was, in their eyes, an element 
of disorganization, adverse to the disciplined harmony of the 
Canadian Church, which they would fain have seen, with its focus at 
Quebec, radiating light unrefracted to the uttermost parts of the 
colony ; that is to say, they wished to control it unchecked through 
their ally, the bishop. 

‘The emigrants, then, were received with a studious courtesy, 
which veiled but thinly a stiff and persistent opposition. The 
bishop and the Jesuits were especially anxious to prevent the La 
Fléche nuns from establishing themselves at Montreal, where they 
would form a -separate community under Sulpitian influence, and in 
place of the newly-arrived sisters they wished to substitute nuns 
from the Hotel de Dieu at Quebec, who would be under their own 
control. That which most strikes the non-Catholic reader through- 
out this affair is the constant reticence and dissimulation practised, 
not only between Jesuits and Montrealists, but among the Mon- 
trealists themselves. Their self-devotion, great as it was, was fairly 
matched by their disingenuousness.’ (‘The Old Régime,’ p. 48.) 


The priestly influence with which Canada was permeated was 
exercised almost as unsparingly as in New England, in subject- 
ing social life to severe discipline, and in repressing individu- 
ality of taste and character. The narrow asceticism of the Mas- 
sachusetts ministry had, as Parkman shows, its match in the 
Canadian priesthood. We find La Motte-Cadaillac, the founder 
of Detroit, complaining that ‘ nobody can live here but simple- 
tons and slaves of the ecclesiastical dominion.’ Married women, 
he says, were whipped by order of the priests for attending 
balls and masquerades ; houses were forcibly shut at nine in the 
evening ; ladies were excluded from the Holy Table because 
they had worn unseemly finery. Another victim, a young 
French officer, complains that he ‘can neither go to a pleasure 
party, nor play a game of cards, nor visit the ladies without the 
curé knowing it and preaching about it publicly from his pulpit.’ 
And he describes a domiciliary visit paid to his lodgings by 
his own curé, who, finding a fine copy of Petronius on the 
table, summarily expurgated the offending author by tearing 
out nearly all the leaves. One may allow something for rheto- 
rical exaggeration in both these witnesses; yet even so one 
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cannot but see how exasperating such restraint must have been 
to the pleasure-loving French temper, confirmed by the adven- 
turous freedom of colonial life. 

In this minute and exacting system of discipline, the clergy 
did but apply to the one department of morals the same prin- 
ciples on which the civil government of Canada dealt with the 
whole fabric of social and economical life. Colbert had intro- 
duced into the administration of Canada a system of minute 
and persistent government interference. Parkman, trained in 
the free life of New England yet a man of the world, free from 
any doctrinaire devotion to abstract principles, was eminently 
well qualified to deal with this question. In ‘The Old Régime’ 
he brings together a number of instances of the system of pater- 
nal government. One Intendant, specially moved by the desire 
and determination to play Providence, ordered that no farmer 
should move into Quebec under penalty of a fine of fifty livres 
and confiscation of goods and furniture; and by the same edict 
to let houses or rooms in Quebec to people coming in from the 
country was made penal under a fine of a hundred livres. 
Another Intendart, thinking that horses were too many and 
sheep and cattle too few, put out an order limiting every inha- 
bitant to two horses and one foal. All above that were to be 
destroyed by a fixed date. Among its other functions the 
government ran a matrimonial agency, exporting marriageable 
young women, sometimes a hundred in a year. An officer 
who had been quartered in Canada, writing in 1709, describes 
the intending husband choosing his bride out of a consignment 
‘as a butcher chooses his sheep out of the midst of the flock,’ 
and on like principles. ‘The plumpest were taken first, because 
it was thought that being less active they were more likely to 
keep at home, and that they could resist the winter cold better,’ 
The same writer impugns the virtue of the girls so consigned ; 
but according to Parkman this is a calumny, at least so far as 
the intentions of the government went. He admits, however, 
that errors were occasionally made ; that wives who had fled 
from their husbands and other discreditable characters occasion- 
ally appeared among the candidates for matrimony. Manon 
Lescaut may have really crossed the Atlantic, though no doubt 

- her case was exceptional. 

Not only was the horse taken to the water, but as far as law 
could prevail he was made to drink. A bounty was offered to 
all men under twenty and to all girls under sixteen if they 
married. For a father to have children above these ages 
unmarried was a crime punishable by a fine. Prolificacy was 
a highly-rewarded virtue, since the happy parent of ten children 

received 
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received an annual pension of three hundred livres ; two more 
children brought an additional hundred. Talon, the Intendant 
in 1670, issued an order prohibiting bachelors from hunting, 
fishing, or trading with the natives; and Colbert approved his 
action and even went further, suggesting ‘those who may seem 
to have absolutely renounced marriage should be made to bear 
additional burdens and be excluded from all honours ; it would 
be well even to add some marks of infamy.’ ‘The success of 
these measures,’ Parkman adds, ‘ was complete. . . . Throughout 
the length and breadth of Canada, Hymen, if not Cupid, was 
whipped into a frenzy of activity.’ Such a system must. have 
given an air of grotesque unreality to the teaching and mythology 
of the Romish Church. 

As might be expected, every branch of industry rested on 
elaborate systems of government aid and government restraint. 
To enforce by law and reward by bounties and a monopoly was 
the specific invariably proposed by Intendants for developing 
each successive form of production. Hemp-growing, fishing, 
the beaver trade, and the making of wood-ashes were all dealt 
with thus. We hardly need that Parkman should tell us the 
inevitable result :— 


‘In all departments of industry the appeals for help are endless. 
Governors and Intendants are so many sturdy beggars for the 
languishing colony. “Send us money to build storehouses, to 
which the habitants can bring their produce and receive goods from 
the Government in exchange. Send us a teacher to make sailors of 
our young men; it is a pity the colony should remain in such a 
state for want of instruction for youth. We want a surgeon: there is 
none in Canada who can set a bone. Send us some tilers, brick- 
makers, and potters. Send us iron-workers to work our mines. It 
is to he wished that his Majesty would send us all sorts of artisans, 


especially potters and glass-workers. Our Canadians need aid and 
instruction in their fisheries ; they need pilots.”’ 


Yet this government, which was expected to leave Providence 
without occupation, was all the while showing itself unable to 
fulfil one of its most obvious and elementary functions. No 
care of legislator or administrator could infuse prosperity into 
a community which was being drained at every pore by a horde 
of official bloodsuckers. Not every thief leaves the trace of his 
footsteps, and it is pretty safe to assume that what can be 
proved from records falls short of the reality. Yet Parkman is 
able from the data available to construct an appalling record of 
corruption. It would seem to have reached its climax in the 
last years of French rule. ‘ Profit by your place; clip and cut 
—you are free to do what you please—so that you can come 

soon 
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soon to join me in France and buy an estate near me’: thus 
writes a departing official in 1754 to his successor. Bigot, who 
gave this advice, was outdone by a colleague and friend, Cadet. 
He with the connivance of Bigot bought for six hundred thousand 
francs stores belonging to the king, and then sold them back 
to him for one million four hundred thousand. The evil. did 
not end with the mere loss of money. In 1758 several of the 
tribes who had before been allies of France deserted her because 
the gifts intended for them had been intercepted by corrupt 
officials. 

One essential weakness in the position of Canada was the 
lack of any clear and connected conception of material progress 
on the part of the colony as a whole. Honest and public- 
spirited officials there were, but they neither embodied nor 
identified themselves with the corporate life of the community. 
The clergy, when conscientious and scrupulous, taught in their 
home ministrations as in their Indian missions the worthless- 
ness of the material world. The physical conditions of the 
country were all adverse to corporate life. The facility of 
water-carriage acted much as it did in Virginia :— . 


‘ Wherever the settlers were allowed to choose for themselves they 
ranged their dwellings along the watercourses. With the exception 
alon’s villages, one could have seen nearly every house in Canada 


of 

by ling a canoe up the St. Lawrence and the Richelieu. The 
settlements formed long thin lines on the edges of the rivers; a 
convenient arrangement, but one very unfavourable t6 defence, to 
ecclesiastical control, and to strong government.’ 


The authorities at home strove against the tendency, but natural 
conditions were too strong. 

The types of character which the two systems respectively 
produced were not wholly unlike. In the life of Canada, as in 
that of Virginia, there is a charm begotten of individuality and 
diversity of character which is wholly wanting to the cast-iron 
system on which New England, in her early days at least, was 
fashioned. To that charm Parkman, clearly as he perceives 
the deficiencies of Canada in those essential qualities which 
make a community, is fully alive. He does ample justice 
to the high-minded and patriotic adventurousness of the dis- 
coverer La Salle ; to the happy mixture of diplomatic tact'and 
dominant self-assertion with which Frontenac, almost alone 
among Canadian governors, made the alliance of the fickle 
savage into an effective and trustworthy weapon ; to the strenuous 
energy with which the same governor in his seventieth year, 
yet defiant of age, fashioned the resources of his disunited and 
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misgoverned colony into a military engine which threatened 
the British power in America with annihilation. 

Amid all the episodes of heroism and devotion commemorated 
by Parkman none are more impressive than the heroism of two 
French gentlewomen, worthy successors of Jeanne de Penthiévre 
and Jeanne de Montfort. Fort Vercheres on the St. Lawrence, 
twenty miles below Quebec, was, as Parkman expresses it, ‘ the 
Castle Dangerous of Canada.’ In 1690 the wife of the com- 
mander with a mere handful of men held it for two days against 
the Iroquois till relief came. Her daughter was more than, 
worthy of such a mother. One day when the commander and 
his wife were both away, and the occupants of the fort were 
working in the fields, it was surprised by the Iroquois. Madeline 
de Verchéres, a girl of fourteen, fled to the fort with bullets 
whistling about her head, and just succeeded in shutting the 
gate on her pursuers. She found in the fort two soldiers, her 
two brothers, lads of twelve and ten, and a number of women 
and children. The soldiers, panic-stricken, had hidden them- 
selves in a blockhouse attached to the fort. Not only was the 
fort ungarrisoned, but the palisades were in places broken 
down. Madeline at once had them repaired, helping with her 
own hands. ‘Then visiting the blockhouse where the ammuni- 
tion was, she found the two soldiers making ready to blow up 
the fort. She thereupon ordered them out of the blockhouse, 
and armed herself and her two brothers, bidding them remember 
their father’s teaching, ‘ That gentlemen were born to shed their 
blood for the service of God and the king.’ 

To attack a fort was a form of warfare for which the savages 
had always the greatest reluctance and incapacity, and for the 
present they confined themselves to killing any settlers whom 
they found scattered in the fields. One man and his family 
contrived in a canoe to reach the landing-place near the fort. 
But they would in all likelihood have been cut off if Madeline 
had not. sallied forth herself to meet them, a task which the 
soldiers refused. Before night came she disposed her little 
garrison. The new comer with the two soldiers was to guard 
the women and children in the blockhouse, while Madeline 
and her two brothers, with an old man of eighty, stood guard 
on the bastions. Passing the word as sentries and remaining 
continuously at their post day and night, they in all likelihood 
impressed the. Iroquois with the belief that the fort was 
effectively garrisoned, till after a week a relieving force 
ap and the siege was raised. 

uch episodes redeem and even do something to excuse the 
baser and worse side of Canadian military history. That the 
Iroquois 
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Iroquois invading Canada and threatening peaceful settlers 
with death and torture were acting simply from their own 
instincts and policy and not at the bidding of their English 
allies, though in the main true, was a view of the case which 
the threatened inhabitants could hardly be expected to take. 
The Iroquois were the recognised allies of England, and the 
raids of the French Indians may well have seemed to be mere 
measures of retaliation. And if an immoral policy could ever 
be defended on the plea of expediency, the attempt to uproot 
the English settlements might be. Frontenac was not more 
distinguished by his administrative energy and diplomatic 
tact, than by the clearness with which he saw that truth and 
the persistency with which he acted on it. Vast as the North 
American continent was, it had not room for the colonies of 
France and England: for the very existence of Canada, 
dependent as she was on the fur-trade, required as one of its 
conditions the existence of a large tract of country peopled 
with savages, who must of necessity be brought into conflict 
with a rival civilized power. 

It was but fitfully and intermittently that the Home Govern- 
ment of France rose to a perception of the situation. As a 
consequence there was no consistent attempt to maintain 
Canada as a basis of military strength and a check on the 
English colonies. Once and again some comprehensive scheme 
of conquest would pass before the mind of French rulers. Such 
was the scheme projected in 1689 by Callieres, the Governor 
of Montreal, and approved by Louis. New York was to be 
invaded by the line of the Hudson, while French vessels were 
to co-operate from the sea. The inhabitants were to be 
replaced by French settlers, and thus New England was to be 
isolated. It was a faint copy on a smaller scale of La Salle’s 
great project for hemming in the English colonies, with the 
substitution of the Hudson for the Mississippi. Parkman 
justly criticises the atrocity of the scheme and the grotesque 
inadequacy of the means by which it was to be effected. 


‘Louis XIV. commanded that eighteen thousand unoffending 
persons should be stripped of all that they possessed and cast out to 
the mercy of the wilderness. The atrocity of the plan is matched by 
its folly. The king gave explicit orders, but he gave neither ships 
nor men enough to pace them; and the Dutch farmers, 


to desperation, would have cut his six hundred soldiers to 

pieces. It was the scheme of a man blinded by a long course of 
success. ‘Though perverted by flattery, and ened by unbridled 
wer, he was not cruel by nature ; and here, as in the burning of the 
alatinate and the persecution of the Huguenots, he would have 
stood 
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stood aghast if his dull imagination could have pictured to him the 
miseries he was prepared to inflict.’ (‘Count Frontenac,’ p. 190.) 


The difficulties which beset France in her dealings with the 
insurgent colonies of Great Britain were singularly anticipated 
early in the eighteenth century. In 1776 Vergennes hesitated 
between the desire to cripple Great Britain and the dread of 
making America an independent power. So in 1710 we find 
two distinct lines of policy suggested by French politicians. 
We find Costebelle, a French officer commanding in Newfound- 
land, proposing that negotiations should be entered into with 
‘Les Bastonnais, and that it should be explained to them 
that the professed designs of the British Government against 
Canada were really a cloak for an attack on the republican 
institutions of New England, On the other hand, Parkman 
quotes a paper from the French archives pointing out that 
the growth of the English colonies was a far greater danger 
to Canada than the ambition of the English crown. With 
singular prophetic insight the writer points out that the fall of 
French power in America will surely be followed by the inde- 
pendence of the British colonies and their union as a single 
democracy. His practical advice is to make a vigorous attack 
on New England by sea and land, and wholly to destroy 
Boston and ‘ Rhodelene.’ 7 

Mr. Parkman points out that, amid all the schemes and 
devices’ of French statésmen on behalf of Canada, they over- 
looked the one great resource which lay ready to their hands, 
the Huguenot population of France. 


‘From the hour when the Edict of Nantes was revoked hundreds 
of thousands of Frenchmen would have hailed as a boon the 
ission to transport themselves, their families and their property, 
to the New World. The permission was fiercely refused, and the 
persecuted sect was denied even a refuge in the wilderness. Had it 
been granted to them, the valleys of the West would have swarmed 
with a laborious and virtuous population, trained in adversity and 
ing the essential qualities of self-government. Another 
ase have grown beyond the Alleghanies, strong with the 
same kind of strength that made the future greatness of the English 
colonies.’ (‘Count Frontenac,’ p. 896.) 


That criticism strikes us as either going too far or not far: 
enough. It is another way of saying that Louis XIV. and his 
advisers should have been wholly other than they were. Such 
a colony as sketched by Parkman would hardly have served a 
single interest of France, as those interests were understood by 
her responsible rulers. 

One only of the French governors of Canada, the humpback 

La 
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La Gallissonniére, seems to have perceived that the colony was 
worth maintaining quite independent of the direct advantages 
derived from it as a check on the great rival of France in 
Europe. From that policy France was led aside by the blind- 
ness of her king and the wounded vanity of a harlot. As 
Parkman says, ‘ Louis XV. and Pompadour sent 100,000 men 
to fight the battles of Austria, and could spare but 1200 to 
reinforce New France.’ ; 

Yet Englishmen can hardly throw stones. Throughout his 
work Parkman shows how, with one or two exceptions, English- 
men, those in the colonies and those at home alike, were 
unable to grasp the issues involved in the continued existence 
of Canada as a French dependency. Pitt alone among English 
statesmen, William Shirley and Robert Dinwiddie, Govdenors 
of Massachusetts and Virginia respectively, alone among 
colonial officials, really saw the question in its full bearings, 
and did their utmost to force it on the minds of their fellow- 
countrymen. French raids might occasionally stir up the 
colonies immediately endangered to some resolute effort of 
resistance. But every attempt at a connected and continuous 
policy for checking French aggression was thwarted either by 
intercolonial jealousy and rivalry or by the factiousness of 
colonial Assemblies, The case could hardly be better stated 
than it is by Parkman. 


‘The English colonies were separate, jealous of the Crown and of 
each other, and incapable as yet of acting in concert, Living by 
agriculture and trade, they could prosper within limited areas, and 
had no present need of spreading beyond the Alleghanies. Each of 
them was an aggregate of persons busied with their own affairs, and 
giving little heed to matters which did not immediately concern 
them. Their rulers, whether chosen by themselves or appointed in 
England, could not compel them to become the instruments of enter- 

rise in which the sacrifice was present and the advantage remote. 
The neglect in which the English Court left them, though whole- 
some in most respects, made them unfit for aggressive action, for 
they had neither troops, commanders, political union, military 
organization, nor military habits. In communities so busy and 
governments so popular much could not be done in war till the 
people were roused to the necessity of doing it, and that awakening 
was still far distant. Even New York, the only exposed colony 
except Massachusetts and New Hampshire, regarded the war merely 
as a nuisance to be held at arm’s length.’ (‘ Frontenac,’ p. 394.) 


In justice to the colonists, one thing must not be forgotten. 
So doubtful were the claims to uninhabited territory that no 
colony could feel sure that its own expenditure in occupying 
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and defending lands on the western frontier might not end in 
the profit of a rival. At best each colony felt that as the 
dangers and the possible gains involved were in a great 
measure common, so ought the burden of resistance to be 
common also. Thus the persistent refusal of Pennsylvania to 
co-operate in any way in military action, went far to paralyse 
the policy of every other colony. 

oreover, it must be remembered that the retention of Canada 
and the occupation of the West by France affected the material 
interests of the different colonies in widely different fashions. 
For New England, drawing her wealth mainly from the fisheries 
and from foreign trade, the whole question was a military one. 
Let her be insured against the raids of the French Indians, and 
she asked no more. The conditions of a New England colony, 
like those of the Greek city State, imposed rigid limitations 
on her growth, Extension westward had to be carried out by 
the isolated efforts of settlers relinquishing corporate life: and 
resigning themselves to a period of semi-barbarism, and to the 
New Englander that prospect was wholly repellent. The 
proximity of Virginia to the fertile valley of the Ohio was of 
singular good fortune for the future of America. The appeal 
to farmers, hunters, and fur-traders was made to the one colony 
with a population willing and able to profit by it. 

The reader of Parkman needs to be reminded that it is of 
necessity the weaker and meaner side of colonial life which is 
being brought into the foreground. There could be no higher 

roof of Parkman’s impartiality and self-restraint than the way 
in which the lethargy, the factiousness, the disunion of the 
colonies are unsparingly brought out, while the redeeming virtues 
which do not enter directly, into the story have for the most 
part to be inferred. In the absence of any continuous corporate 
policy everything turned on the isolated efforts of individuals, 
and thus we are brought face to face with the most glaring 
contrasts of heroism and sagacity on the one side, of blundering 
sloth and cowardice on the other,’ This is specially true of the 
military policy of New England as portrayed by Parkman in 
the ‘ Half Century of Conflict.’ On the one hand, we have the 
state of things described by the Rev, Benjamin Doolittle, 
the minister and chronicler of Northfield, a village in the 


frontier of Massachusetts specially exposed to attack from 
Canada. | 


‘He complains, Parkman says, ‘that plans are changed so often 
that none of them take effect ; that terms of enlistment are so short 
that the commissary can hardly serve out provisions to the men 
before their term is expired; that neither bread, meat, a 
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blankets are kept on hand for an emergency, so that the enemy 
escapes while the soldiers are getting ready to pursue them; that 
the pay of a drafted man is so small that twice as much would not 
hire a labourer to take care of the farm in his absence, and that 
untried and unfit persons are commissioned as officers; in all of 
which strictures there is no doubt much truth. (‘Half Century of 
Conflict,’ vol. ii. p. 249.) 


The helpless and appalling lack of discipline of which an 
English colony was capable is shown by the tale of the destruc- 
tion of Schenectady, a village on the New York frontier. In 
1689 the colony was in a state of civil war, and the chief 
magistrate of Schenectady as well as the commander of the 
troops were of the unpopular party. The result was that when 
the warning came that a party of French with their Indian 
allies was advancing on the village, the inhabitants turned the 
advice to ridicule, laughed at the idea of danger, left both their 
gates wide open and placed there, it is said, two snow images 
as mock sentinels, The result was a surprise ending in the 
destruction of the village and the massacre of the inhabitants, 
of whom more than a third were women and children, 

It would be hard to imagine a more contemptible record of 
treachery and cowardice than the story which Mr. Parkman 
tells of Pascho Chubb, the commander of Pemaquid, who first 
killed a number of Indian envoys who had come asa conference, 
and then with an adequate garrison surrendered the fort 
entrusted to him at the first sound of the French cannon, 

On the other hand, we have isolated efforts of heroism worthy 
to rank with those selected by Parkman from the annals of 
French Canada. Such was the exploit of Hannah Dustan, the 
wife of a settler at Haverhill, on the northern frontier. of 
Massachusetts. A week after her lying-in, her house was 
attacked by Indians, while her husband with their seven young 
children was working in the fields, The husband hearing the 
attack sent the children to a place of safety, and rushed to the 
rescue, but before he could arrive his wife, with the babe and a 
neighbour who was nursing them, were carried off. The child 
was immediately killed. There were other English prisoners, 
some of whom were slain, the rest divided among their captors. 
One party consisting of two warriors, seven children, and three 
squaws, took possession of Hannah Dustan, her companion and 
an English boy, and with them marched through the forest to 
a point, some two hundred and fifty miles to the north. At 
length the prisoners, rendered desperate by their captors’ tales 
of the atrocities in store for them, rose silently in the night, 
tomahawked ‘ten out of the twelve savages as they slept, and 
2P 2 made 
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made their way home through the wilderness with the scalps of 
their victims. 

In 1746 a party of New England militia, numbering but 
thirty combatants, held Fort Number Four for forty-eight hours 
against a mixed force of French and Indians, sixty times their 
own number, and finally capitulated on safe and honourable 
terms. In the following year another force of thirty New 
England militia, holding Fort Massachusetts, defied and suc- 
cessfully resisted an attacking party of seven hundred. One 
incident in the siege is specially characteristic of the New 
England temper and habits of mind, Stephens, the commander, 
being summoned to surrender, went out to hold a parley with the 
besiegers. He declined to take any definite course till he had 
consulted his garrison, On his return he, to quote Parkman, 


‘ acted as if he had been the moderator of a town meeting. “I went 
into the fort and called the men together, and informed them what 
the General said, and then put it to the vote whether they would 
fight or resign, and they voted to a man to stand it out, and also 
declared that they would fight as long as they had life.”’ 


We find somewhat the same contrast between blundering 
incapacity at one time, and heroic and effective daring on 


the other, in the two attempts made by New England to strike 
a decisive blow at the enemy. In 1690 a naval force was sent 
out from Boston to attack Quebec under the command of 
Phipps, afterwards Governor of the colony. A combined land 
force from the New England colonies and New York was to 
co-operate. Small-pox, dissensions with the Indian allies, 
those difficulties of transport which in the next century thwarted 
Burgoyne, made the land expedition a failure. Phipps sailed 
up the St. Lawrence. He learnt from French prisoners of the 
existence of the footpath up the heights by which Wolfe led 
his troops to victory. The town was ill-garrisoned, the inhabi- 
tants alarmed and dispirited. A sudden attack offered the one 
chance of success, Phipps, personally brave, but wholly lack- 
ing in judgment and administrative power, hesitated, held 
council after council, and delayed till the uproar of a cheering 
crowd and the noise of fifes and drums within the town told 
him that a strong reinforcement had arrived from Montreal. 
There was no lack of personal courage, but at every stage the 
operations were marked by alternations of purposeless delay 
with reckless but ineffectual daring. After an absence of three 
months the fleet reappeared at Boston with the tale of its dis- 
comfiture. ‘Had Phipps come a week earlier or stayed a week 
later, Parkman says, apparently with justice, ‘the French 

themselves 
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themselves believed that Quebec would have fallen, in the one 
case for want of men, and in the other for want of food.’ How 
fully Parkman had outgrown the prejudices of an earlier New 


England generation is shown by his summary of Phipps’s 
failure. 


* Massachusetts had made her usual mistake. She had confidently 
believed that ignorance and inexperience could match the skill of a 
tried veteran, and that the rude courage of her fishermen and farmers 
could triumph without discipline or leadership. The conditions of 
her material prosperity were adverse to efficiency in war. A trading 
republic without trained officers may win victories, but it was then 
either by accident or by an extravagant outlay in money and life.’ 
(* Count Frontenac,’ p. 285.) 


At a later stage of his story Parkman has to tell of one of 
these ‘ accidental’ victories. The capture of Louisburg in 
1745 was an exploit which assuredly could never have been 
achieved without an amount of good fortune on which no one 
had the right confidently to reckon. Yet none the less did it 
do credit to the tenacity of purpose of the Massachusetts’ 
democracy and the courage and endurance of her citizen soldiers. 
They threw themselves, too, with all the more zeal into the 
enterprise, that it was in a great measure of their own devising. 
‘A Mad Scheme’ is the title of the chapter in which Mr. Park- 
man tells the planning of this attempt. 

‘ Louisburg,’ he says, ‘was a standing menace to all the Northern 
British colonies; it was the only French naval station on the 
continent, and was such a haunt of French privateers that it was 
called the American Dunkirk. It commanded the chief entrance of 
Canada, and threatened to ruin the fisheries, which were nearly as 
vital to New England as was the fur-trade to New France. The 
French Government had spent twenty-five years in fortifying it, and 
the cost of its powerful defences, constructed after the system of 
Vauban, was reckoned at thirty million of livres. 

‘This was the fortress which William Vaugham of Damariscotta 
advised Governor Shirley to attack with fifteen hundred raw New 
England militia.’ (‘ Half Century of Conflict,’ vol. ii. p. 83.) 


The advice was given to the one man likely to accept it, and 
capable, with much aid from fortune, of bringing the attempt 
to a good issue. Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, was in 
many ways the typical man of the eighteenth century; ener- 
getic, practical, something of an egotist and a self-seeker, yet 
full of public spirit and touched with the love of enterprise 
which so fully redeems that age from the shallow charge of 
being prosaic and unimaginative. With a thorough under- 
standing of the men with whom he had to deal, Shirley brought 
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his scheme before the Assembly, and accepted its defeat with 
much inward sorrow, but without any sort of official remon- 
strance. By sober patience, by the use of his influence with 
individual members, by enlisting strongly the sympathy of the 
New England traders, all of whom, Parkman says, ‘looked on 
Louisburg as an arch-enemy, Shirley at length induced the 
Assembly to reverse its decision, Even then the scheme was 
only carried by a single vote, and it is said would not have 
been carried at all but for an accident which befell a member 
on his way to the division. 

It does no little honour alike to Shirley and to the men of 
Massachusetts that when once the scheme was taken up all 
previous opposition was forgotten. Of the commander chosen, 
William Pepperell, Parkman says that he ‘joined to an un- 
usual popularity as little military incompetency as anyone else 
who could be had.’ The expedition, he goes on to say, 


‘had something of the character of broad farce, to which Shirley 
himself, with all his ability and general good sense, was a chief 
contributor. He wrote to the Duke of Newcastle that, though the 
officers had no experience and the men no discipline, he would take 
care to provide against these defects.’ 


Grotesque as the expression sounds, there was just an element 
of truth in it. Only under a Governor who understood the 
New England temper could it have come about that the 
personal good qualities of a general, not merely his zeal and 
courage, but his kindliness and liberality, made his troops 
wholly forget his lack of professional skill and training, and 
that the impetuous and sanguine temper in which the siege 
was begun remained proof against the toil and hardships and 
sickness with which it was attended. On the first of May 
Pepperell landed before Louisburg, and on the fifteenth of June 
the garrison, straitened for powder and with no hope of assist 
ance from without, surrendered. The result was no doubt 
largely due to the infatuated supineness of the French Govern- 
ment, nor could the town have been taken unless three vessels 
of the British Navy had come to the aid of the colonial force. 
Yet the very fact that the fleet, under a commander with a 
somewhat exaggerated sense of his own dignity, was able to 
co-operate without friction or hindrance, showed that Pepperell 
had some of the most valuable qualities of a leader. After 
all deductions for exceptional good fortune, the result ought 
to have saved English statesmen of the next generation from 
so fatally underrating the soldiership and the tenacity of purpose 
of the colonists. 

Parkman’s 
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Parkman’s task in one way became easier as it advanced. 
The struggle between France and England in America in the 
seventeenth century is bewildering, from the wide area over 


which it raged and from the lack of any definitely central point 
of interest. 


‘The contest for territory was fourfold: First, for the control of 
the West; secondly, for that of Hudson’s Bay ; thirdly, for that of 
Newfoundland ; and, lastly, for that of Acadia. All these vast and 
widely sundered regions were included in. the government of 
Frontenac. Each division of the war was distinct from the rest, an€ 
each had a character of its own.’ (‘Count Frontenac,’ p. 335.) 


Parkman clearly points out how adverse to the interest of 
England was this diffusion of the field of conflict :— 


‘One marvels at the dissensions, the short-sightedness, the apathy 
which had left the key of the interior so long in the hands of France 
without an effort to wrest it from her. To master Niagara would be 
to cut the communications of Canada with the whole system of 
French forts and settlements in the West, and leaye them to perish 
like the limbs of a girdled tree.’ (‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ vol. i. p. 318.) 


As the end draws near operations become more concentrated, 
and Parkman’s story gains in definiteness and in dramatic 
effect. His biographical power, his strong sense of the value 
and importance of individual character, have full play. Of his 
presentments of Montcalm, of Wolfe, and of Shirley, we have 
already spoken, Slighter, but hardly less effective, are his 
sketches of Forbes, the ‘ Scotch veteran, forty-eight years of age, 
who had begun life as a student of medicine, and who ended it 
as an able and faithful soldier, and whose patient toil in road- 
making through the forest, battling with colonial obstinacy and 
corruption, yet not despising colonial experience and military 
traditions, ‘ opened the great West to English enterprise, took 
from France half her savage allies, and relieved the Western 
frontier from the scourge of Indian war’; and of Johnson, the 
genial, resolute, free-living Irishman, who possessed the gift so 
common among the French Canadians, so rare among the 
English settlers, of assuming something of the tastes and habits 
of the savage, yet without any sacrifice of ascendency, 

Another character of the war to whom Parkman does ample 
justice is Lord Howe, that Marcellus of the eighteenth century, 
whom Wolfe generously described as ‘the noblest Englishman 
that has appeared in any time and the best soldier in the 
British army.’ 

‘The army,’ Parkman says, ‘felt him, from General to drummer- 
boy. He was its soul, and, while breathing into it his own — 
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and ardour and bracing it by stringent discipline, he broke through 
the traditions of the service, and gave it new sha to suit the time 
and place. During the past year he ‘had studied the arts of forest 
warfare, and joined Rogers and his rangers in their scouting parties, 
sharing all their hardships and making himself one of them.’ 
(‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ vol. ii. p. 90.) 


‘This Lycurgus of the Camp’ washed his linen in the brook 
with his own hands, and, when he invited his officers to dinner, 
seated them on logs, fed them on pork and peas, and expected 
every man to bring his knife and fork in his pocket. Yet it is 
clear that these were no touches of affectation, but only the 
visible symbol of the spirit in which he wished and meant 
forest warfare to be carried out. With his death, wrote a 
contemporary, ‘ the soul of General Abercromby’s army seemed 
to expire,’ and, as Parkman adds, ‘the death of one man was 
the ruin of fifteen thousand.’ 

The colonists were nowise backward in recognising his 
merits, and in the evil days of the next generation the name of 
Howe, even when borne by those with few of his gifts, was not 
without its influence‘on colonial feeling. As Parkman says— 
‘he made himself greatly beloved by the provincial officers, with 
many of whom he was on terms of intimacy, and he did what he 
could to break down the barriers between the colonial soldiers and 
the British regulars.’ 

That comment calls to mind one feature of the war, in nowise 
a pleasing one for Englishmen to dwell upon, which Parkman 
brings out clearly, though with no exaggeration or bitterness :— 

‘ The provincial officers . . . and especially those of New England, 
being no less narrow and prejudiced, filled with a sensitive pride and 
a jealous local patriotism, and bred up in a lofty appreciation of the 
merits and importance of their country, regarded British super- 


ciliousness with a resentment which their strong love for England 
could not overcome.’ 


‘The deportment of British officers in the Seven Years’ War no 
doubt had some part in hastening on the Revolution.’ 


That is not an unfitting extract with which to take leave of 
Parkman, For it is the combination of feelings which he 
describes, ‘a strong love for England,’ ‘a lofty appreciation of 
the merits and importance of his own country,’ which, aided by 
indefatigable toil, inspired and controlled by genuine zeal and 
love for letters, makes his work what it is. 
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Art. XII.—Parliamentary Papers, 1896-97. 


T is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that, two months ago, 

a strong feeling of disquietude, if not of dissatisfaction, 

pervaded the Unionist Party. That discontent is, as we believe, 

fast disappearing ; but it may be interesting to consider how 
far the feeling was or is justified. 

The dissatisfaction to which we have alluded is in part the 
inevitable result of any change of Government; in part it is 
the fruit of an impatience arising from ignorance of par- 
liamentary procedure. Every Party, on assuming office, is 
necessarily confronted with difficulties, which are rather 
accentuated than diminished by the possession of a large 
majority. New brooms are always expected to sweep clean, 
and new Governments to effect impossibilities. During the 
course of a General Election each Party puts forward a pro- 
gramme which they hope will prove attractive to the electorate, 
and, though doubtless each side has every hope and intention 
of carrying out their programme, experience teaches us that 
they are apt to promise more than they are able to perform. It 
is always easy, yet not for that reason less effective, for the 
defeated side to taunt their successful rivals with not having 
carried out, in the very first session, all the promises of reforms 
which were intended to be spread over five or six sessions. 
These tactics, though repeated so invariably as to be apparently 
futile, rarely fail to attain some success; they act upon the 
natural impatience of the people, and create discontent. 

A still more fruitful source of dissatisfaction is to be found 
in ignorance of the dilatoriness of parliamentary procedure. 
It is impossible to convince the inexperienced onlooker of 
the extraordinary opportunities which are offered by that pro- 
cedure for wasting time and delaying legislation, however 
manifestly beneficial it may be. We are very far from wishing 
that it should be wholly otherwise. The country would lose 
more by undue facilities for legislation than it now loses by 
excessive difficulties in the way of making laws. But the 
apparent waste of strength is put down to weakness, hesitation, 
or even insincerity. Ministers are always being told, ‘ The 
country has given you one of the largest majorities on record ; 
why do you not force your reforms through and suppress the 
opposition?’ It is almost impossible to explain the truth to 
those who use such an argument. Even the simplest measure 
has to go through a first reading ; then a second reading, which 
may involve a discussion of several days; then the committee 
stage, when every word, every letter, every comma even, can be 


discussed, 
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discussed, and the same arguments be repeated again and again 
by the same speaker; then the report stage, with yet another 
plethora of argument; then the third reading, and, if any 
amendments are introduced by the Lords, yet another wearisome 
discussion, The explanation, even if it is believed, does not 
satisfy the complainants. They are ready with the retort,‘ Why 
then do you not “closure” them?’ They forget, however, the 
difficulties which are frequently interposed, in accordance with 
the Rules of the House, by the Speaker or the Chairman of 
Committees. The fact of the matter is, that no more perfect 
machinery for wasting time was ever produced than that which 
regulates our parliamentary procedure, if it is not interpreted in 
the spirit in which it was framed. Half-a-dozen obstinate 
members can make legislation practically impossible. It is, 
however, difficult in the extreme to bring this home to the 

ple, and, as a consequence, delays, for which no Government 
lg responsible and which none can avoid, always breed dis- 
content, whether Unionists or Radicals hold the reins of office, 
and lead to the loss of by-elections. 

But, over and above this inevitable and often ignorant 
discontent, there was, and to some extent there still is, a feeling 
of dissatisfaction among experienced members of the Unionist 
Party. It is to this that we propose to address ourselves, and 
to ask how far it is justified by facts. 

The paramount duty of every Government is to safeguard the 
interests of the Empire. In this respect not even the most 
bigoted opponent can accuse the Government of neglect. Never 
at any time in the history of our country have our Navy and our 
Army been brought to so high a state of efficiency as exists 
at present, and our naval and our military programme for 
this year proves that we by no means consider our duties yet 
accomplished. It is always a temptation to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with a large surplus at his disposal, to court the 
favour of the masses by making a popular remission of taxation. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach has manfully resisted this temptation, 
and has ungrudgingly met the requirements of his colleagues at 
the Admiralty and the War Office, with the result that our 
country bids fair in a short time to be invulnerable to attack. 

Closely akin to our naval and military power, and hardly 
second to it.in importance, is the question of our foreign policy. 
Can any fair-minded Englishman study the history of our 
foreign policy during .the last three years without a thrill of 
pride? Never in the history of this country has any Govern- 
ment been confronted with such difficulties as those with which 
our Foreign Minister has had to deal., At one time it sesmed 
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as if we were to be involved in quarrels with the whole civilized 
world. Our position ‘was one of absolute isolation; and though 
it has been rightly described as one of splendid isolation, still 
it was undoubtedly a position that involved the gravest peril. 
One hasty or ill-considered action, one injudicious word, above 
all the slightest exhibition of vacillation or weakness, might 
have involved us in a war, the consequences of which no man 
could calculate. It would be impossible in an article such as 
this to go at length into the many complicated difficulties that 
have been solved by the wise diplomacy of Lord Salisbury. 
The American difficulty, which at one time threatened 
momentous issues, has been happily solved; and if only 
common sense and patriotism prevail over the Jingoism of the 
less scrupulous of the American people, England and America 
will have set an example to the civilized world, which in due 
time may revolutionize the ruder methods of solving inter- 
national disputes. At all events the British Government has 
done its utmost, and the responsibility of rejecting arbitration 
rests with the United States. In Bey pt we have made it 


clear that we will not be ‘worried’ out of the country before 
our work is satisfactorily accomplished: We will- venture 


to'add that the vigorous, straightforward statement of our 
intentions has done more to allay the suspicions: of France 
and to remove her irritation than all the voluminous, but 
guarded and often insincere, correspondence which has pre- 
viously passed between the two countries. At the ‘same time 
we have delivered the people of Dongola from’ a tyranny so 
brutal, that, in comparison with it, the rule of the Turk is 
merciful; and this expedition, like all the smaller wars which, 
during the same period, we have waged, was undertaken in the 
cause of humanity, and, like them too, was crowned with com- 
plete success. 

But it is in his skilful: handling of the ‘everlasting Eastern 
question that Lord Salisbury has fairly set the seal to his fame. The 
grave mismanagement of the Ottoman Empire, and its peculiar 
situation, have ever been a fruitful source: of. danger to the 
peace of Europe. It is common with our opponents ‘to taunt 
the Conservative party with being responsible for the present 
crisis, in the person of ‘their great leader, Lord Beaconsfield. 
But every impartial student of history must admit that Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1878 pursued no new policy initiated by himself, 
but rather followed that which he had ‘inherited from ‘his 
predecessors. One great ruler and ‘statesman, some forty-five 
years ago, believed. in the inexpediency of bolstering’ up the 
Ottoman Empire, That ruler was the Emperor Nicholas I. He 
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made proposals which, had they been accepted, would certainly 
have altered the history of Europe, and possibly saved many 
embarrassing complications. Those proposals were rejected, 
not by a Tory Foreign Secretary, but by Lord Clarendon in 
the Government of Lord Palmerston; and Lord Beaconsfield 
only followed that policy, to which, by the previous action of a 
Liberal Government, he stood committed, and from which no 
statesman who recognised the vital necessity of continuity in 
foreign politics could possibly depart. Whether the Emperor 
Nicholas or Lord Clarendon was right, it is the existing 
situation which has to be faced, not the possible condition of 
affairs that a different policy might have produced ; and the 
principal feature in the present situation is, that it is still a 
cardinal point in the policy of Europe to preserve the so-called 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. We say ‘so-called,’ because 
integrity is an unfortunate expression, if not a misnomer, which 
leads to much misunderstanding at the present time. The 
Powers have never invested the territory of the Ottoman 
Empire with that peculiar sanctity which makes its preserva- 
tion a sacred duty and its invasion a sacrilege. On the 
contrary, from time to time large slices have been carved. from 
the Turkish dominions, but only with the consent of all the 
Powers. So now, at the present crisis, the integrity of Turkey 
is to be preserved, not for the sake of the Sultan, but for the 
sake of peace. If the Powers agree that it is expedient to effect 
a further reduction in the territory of the Turk, as in the case 
of Crete, the disintegration will take place, provided that the 
Great Powers can come to terms as to the disposal of the 
severed member. 

These remarks are in the nature of a digression; but they 
may throw light on the present situation, and help, not only to 
explain the position which Lord Salisbury found awaiting him 
when he resumed the reins at the Foreign Office, but also to 
bring into prominence the consummate skill by means of which 
he has achieved so signal a diplomatic success. 

The situation was this. The whole of Christendom stood 
aghast at the succession of brutal massacres which were being 
perpetrated on the Christian subjects of the Sultan. The 
ambitions, the jealousies, and the suspicions of the Great 
Powers rendered them powerless to do more than protest. Of 
all the Powers, England was looked upon with the greatest 
suspicion and distrust, and yet it was England’s Prime Minister 
who was able in the end to unite the Powers in the only possible 
course of action likely to meet with success. The Powers were 
agreed from the first on the necessity of pressing reforms on the 
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Sultan. The statesmen and diplomatists concerned were united 
in their horror and detestation of the crimes that were being 
perpetrated ; but they dared not adopt the only effectual means 
for terminating these horrors, from a fear of greater evils. Lord 
Salisbury alone saw from the first that the only effectual means 
of instituting real and lasting reforms was by letting the Sultan 
understand, clearly and once for all, that, if he would not adopt 
the reforms pressed on him by the Powers, he should be 
coerced into their adoption. Only a close and careful study of 
the Blue Books can give any idea of the difficulties of Lord 
Salisbury’s task, or of the patience, firmness, and tenacity of 
purpose which he displayed. 

Beginning with Austro-Hungary, Lord Salisbury gradually 
won the Ambassadors of the Powers over to his views, until 
only France remained doubtful, and Russia antagonistic to the 
proposal of coercion. Both Prince Lobanoff and M. Shishkin 
declared that coercion would be ‘ extremely repugnant’ to the 
Emperor; and though pressed again and again, the same reply 
was returned. But at last, on November 25th, 1896, M. 
Shishkin announced that ‘the Russian Government agreed to 
the proposals,’ and that ‘they would not object to advise as to: 
coercive measures, if the Sultan should prove recalcitrant and 
refuse to accept the reforms unanimously recommended by the 
Ambassadors. This warning was repeated a month later to 
the Sultan with renewed emphasis, and the Turkish Ambassador 
was told that the Emperor ‘had now given his adhesion to 
the English proposal respecting the employment of coercive 
measures.” ; 

M. Hanotaux also, in the name of France, affirmed that his 
Government would not refuse to examine the methods of 
coercion to be employed, if all the Powers agreed that such 
measures were absolutely indispensable. Thus by the exercise 
of marvellous patience and consummate diplomacy has Lord 
Salisbury brought all the Great Powers to adopt his views, and 
this he has done without offending the amour propre of any one 
of them. The position was well epitomised by the ‘ Times,’ 
when, summing up the achievement of Lord Salisbury, it stated, 
‘The initiative was his, the general scheme was his, and 
throughout the negotiations it has been he who has held the 
threads and gradually spun the silken cord which now binds 
Europe together.’ Englishmen may well feel proud of the work 
accomplished by their Foreign Minister for the rescue of the 
persecuted subjects of Abdul Hamid. 

Unhappily troubles always seem to come in battalions, and, 
just as there seemed a chance of bringing peace and good 
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government to the unhappy subjects of the Sultan in Armenia, 
disturbances have broken out in another portion of his 
dominions, which have brought about a situation of the greatest 
gravity, and once more form a menace to the peace of Europe. 
A vigorous effort was made by the Powers in 1896 to place the 
affairs. of Crete on a satisfactory footing. Here again Lord 
Salisbury showed himself a true friend to the oppressed by 
declining to join in the blockade of Crete, and by doing his 
utmost to press on the suggested reforms. These reforms were 
finally agreed to on August 27th, 1896, and were gratefully 
accepted by both Christians and Moslems in Crete, They 
provided :-— 

(1) That a Christian Governor-General should be appointed 
for five years, in whom should be vested the control of the 
military forces ; 

(2) That the. public offices should be divided in the pro- 

rtion of two-thirds Christian to one-third Mussulman ; 

(3) That the gendarmerie should be organized by European 
officials, with a European commander ; 

(4) That various other reforms, dealing with the convocation 
and powers of the National Assembly, should be effected. 

These reforms were being rapidly pressed forward by the 
Powers, when disturbances broke out again in December, and 
since that date things have rapidly gone from bad to worse. It 
has never yet been made clear who was really responsible for 
the outbreak of these disturbances. It has been asserted that 
they were instigated by Greece, who wanted an excuse to seize 
the island. On the other hand, it is also asserted that the 
Turks began their old game of massacre and pillage in order to 
prevent the carrying out of the reforms. Time alone will show 
who was really the aggressor. 

It must not be forgotten that the case of Crete is very 
different to that of Armenia. In Crete the Christians are in a 
considerable majority ; and though the Turks are most numerous 
in the seaport towns, the Christians hold a large preponderance 
in the country. In Crete excesses have been committed by 
Christians as well as by Mussulmans. The fact, however, 
remains that in Crete, as in other places subject to Ottoman 
rule, government by the Sultan has been proved to be impossible. 

Now what has been the attitude of the English Government 
towards Crete? There, too, she has exercised a restraining 
influence upon the three great Empires. We have not yet, as 
in the case of Armenia, full official details of all the negotiations 
that have taken place; but this we know, that the policy 
adopted by Lord Salisbury has been as moderate as it has been 
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wise. All his influence has been used to delay the adoption of 
strong measures against Greece.. We know, too, that he has 
strongly urged that Crete should be freed absolutely from the 
rule of the Sultan, and that her inhabitants should be offered an 
effective administrative autonomy. He has made it clear that 
all his influenee will be used in the direction of removing the 
Turkish soldiery and every vestige of Turkish rule, beyond the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan ; and he has intimated that, in 
his opinion, the door is not closed to a possible union between 
Crete and Greece, if such be the desire of the Cretans, after 
they have realized that the autonomy offered to them is not 
nominal but real, and that it means the management of their 
own affairs unfettered by any interference on the part of the 
Sultan. Yet, in the face of these facts, we are told by the 
irresponsible agitators in this country that we are doing nothing 
for the Christians of Crete. What was the object in the first 

lace of sending our ships to Crete? Was it to bombard the 
Christians? On the contrary, it was to rescue them from 
massacre; and thousands of them were thus embarked and 
saved, whilst at the same time the fleet overawed the Mussul- 
mans in the towns. How many Christian lives have the 
Greek soldiers saved? They are in the interior of the island, 
where the Christians have an overwhelming majority, and 
stand in no need of assistance. The incident of the bombard- 
ment, however much the necessity for it may be regretted, 
was caused either by the duplicity of the Greek Admiral in 
not conveying the messages he undertook to deliver, or by 
the. obstinacy of the insurgents in advancing on a town 
which they knew to be occupied by detachments of the 
Powers. There can be no possible question that, had the 
Greeks loyally co-operated with the other Powers in suppressing 
the disturbances and in restoring order, many lives would have 
been saved, all this imbroglio would have been avoided, and 
Greece herself would have stood a much better chance than she 
has now of gratifying her ambition. It is difficult to under- 
stand what the English agitators want; it is doubtful whether 
they know themselves. They seem to be as ignorant of their 
own motives as they are of the facts of the situation. 

Three possible courses, and only three, are open to us. We 
must act loyally in concert with the Federated Powers; or we 
must withdraw from the concert which we have laboriously set 
up; or we must join Greece and defy the Powers. The second 
course would be a gross breach of faith. If we are willing 
to sacrifice our national honour by committing it, how will 
it help the Cretans? It will deprive them of their best 
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guarantee for the promised autonomy being effective, and at 
the same time rob them of their best and most disinterested 
friend. The third course is one which even the most ram- 

nt amongst the agitators would scarcely dare to recommend. 

ts adoption would mean the most appalling war ever known 

in the history of the world, and would at the same time 
sound the death-knell of every Christian in the dominions 
of the Sultan. 

What the result of this most unhappy imbroglio will be, no 
man can tell, but it seems to us that loyal co-operation with the 
Powers is the only possible course, and that England’s duty is 
clear, She should use all her influence to secure for the people 
of Crete absolute and complete autonomy, and to persuade the 
Cretans themselves to accept this boon and to turn it to the 
best advantage. She should insist that the rule of the Sultan 
be entirely eliminated and his troops withdrawn from Crete. 
In conjunction with the other Powers she should preserve order, 
until such time as the Cretans are able to take over the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, and give effect to the autonomy 
granted them. This we have every reason to believe is the 
policy of Lord Salisbury; and if Greece, in her perverseness, 
persists in defying Europe and thwarting her policy, she will 
richly deserve any fate which may come upon her. One thing 
at any rate is certain. The only hope of preserving peace, both 
now and in the future, lies in the jealous maintenance of the 
Concert, or, as Lord Salisbury more aptly named it, the Federa- 
tion, of the Great Powers, Lord Salisbury has clearly shown 
that his one aim and object is to secure peace, not a patched-up 
and evanescent armistice, but a settlement placed on a durable 
and lasting basis ; a peace which in time may teach the nations 
that there are more reasonable ways of settling quarrels than 
the terrible arbitrament of war; a peace which may be the 
means of dispersing these huge and ever increasing armaments, 
a standing menace of war, and constant drain on the resources 
of the different countries. So much then for the foreign policy 
of Lord Salisbury, in which he has proved himself to be the 
most itidispensable man in Europe. We are convinced that the 
more ‘deadly hs policy is studied by fair-minded and unpre- 
judiced men, the more warmly they will appreciate the acumen 
with which he perceived the only possible solution of a situation 
surrounded with difficulties and dangers ; and the more clearly 
they will recognise the patience, perseverance, and tact with 
which he gradually worked round the other nations to his views, 
— the peace of the Western world. 

e cannot pass from the subject of foreign affairs without 
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some notice of the conduct of the leaders of the a during 
the grave crisis through which we are passing. e may regret 
the occasion which Mr. Gladstone has chosen for his reappear- 
ance in the lists of political discussion, just as we may regret 
his repetition of the offence for which, on a previous occasion, 
he was compelled to apologize to a foreign Power. But in his 
present position he is only responsible to his own reputation, 
and the last effusion of his exuberant sentimentality may he 
passed over in silence, It is the conduct of the official leaders 
of the Opposition that we impugn. To throw stones, and then 
scuttle round the corner, is an undignified proceeding for men 
of the calibre of Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt. 
Without any alternative policy to suggest, with no definite 
criticism to offer, without, as we may gather from the recent 
speech of Lord Kimberley, ‘ any just ground’ upon which they 
can ‘ take issue,’ they are pot-valiant among their friends and 
mute in the presence of their opponents. Their attitude would 
be wholly ridiculous if it had not a dangerous aspect. 

The leading Radical organs, to their credit be it spoken, 
have set an example of patriotism which the chiefs in the Party 
have unhappily not followed. Hitherto it has been almost an 
unbroken tradition in this country that foreign politics should 
be kept out of the arena of party strife. But the agitation that 
has been set on foot by certain irresponsible gentlemen in want 
of a job, has proved too much for Sir William Harcourt, Lord 
Kimberley, and their friends, and their conduct has been as 
unprecedented as it has been indecent, as mischievous as it has 
been unpatriotic. It has served to encourage the Greeks in 
their contumacy and has added considerably to Lord Salisbury’s 
difficulties. We do not deny to them the right to express their 
disapproval of the policy of the Government, or to choose for 
their occasion the moment when, in their opinion, its ‘ action,’ 
to quote Lord Kimberley, ‘was disapproved by the country, 
clearly, justly, unmistakably.’ If that moment has arisen, it is 
their duty, as it is also their right, to raise the issue by a direct 
vote of censure in the House of Lords or the House of Commons. 
If it has not arisen, it is not the part of patriots, or even of 
honourable party-leaders, to snarl and carp and insinuate, still 
less to express disapproval in holes and corners, or before 
excited gatherings of their political friends. They have set an 
evil example, which, if followed by others, would bode ill 
indeed for the best interests of the country. 

If the administration of foreign affairs reflects the greatest 
credit on Lord Salisbury, so also does Mr. Chamberlain deserve 
the thanks of the country for the ability he has brought to bear 
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on the management of the affairs of our Colonies. It certainly 
has not been a bed of roses on which our Colonial Minister has 
had to lie. In years gone by it has been too much the practice 
of Colonial Ministers to look upon our Colonies as mere depen- 
dencies of the Empire, and to turn a deaf ear to the wishes and 
aspirations of their people. The Imperial Federation League 
did a good work in bringing prominently before the country 
the importance of our Colonies, and in fostering a warmer 
feeling of kinship between England’s sons at home and England’s 
sons across the seas. Mr. Chamberlain has treated the Colonies 
in a broad and sympathetic spirit, which has already borne good 
fruit. He has recognised that they form part of one Imperial 
whole, that England could not exist without her Colonies, nor 
‘ the Colonies without the mother country. Our Colonial brothers 
have warmly reciprocated this sympathetic treatment. When 
England was apparently isolated, and threatened on all sides, 
the splendid loyalty of our Colonists, and their assurances of 
support, taught the nations of Europe what a power they 
would have to deal with if they carried too far the game of 
‘twisting the lion’s tail.” At no period have our relations 
with our Colonies generally been more cordial than at the 
present time. 

But it has been in South Africa that Mr. Chamberlain has 
found his chief difficulties. It is a curious instance of poetical 
justice, that the man who was a party to Mr. Gladstone’s 
betrayal of England’s interests in the Transvaal should himself 
have had to face the consequences of that surrender; but he has 
faced them manfully and well. The Jameson raid showed 
Mr. Chamberlain in his best light. Many a man might have 
hesitated as to what action he should take when first the news 
was flashed that Dr. Jameson had started for Johannesburg. It 
must be remembered that at that time it was generally believed 
that affairs-at Johannesburg were in a most critical condition, 
and that Dr. Jameson had started with the object of helping to 
save the women and children of that beleaguered town. There 
was naturally a widespread feeling of sympathy with him in 
England, a sympathy which it has been difficult altogether to 
dispel. In such circumstances any Minister might have been 
excused if he had hesitated as to what action he should pursue ; 
but one moment’s hesitation would have been fatal, and would 
have involved the honour of England. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mind was made up without the delay of a second. The raid 
was disowned, and orders were sent to insist on Dr. Jameson’s 
retirement. With such despatch was this carried out that the 
messenger overtook the invading force and delivered the ome 
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which unhappily was not obeyed. Mr. Chamberlain’s prompt- 
ness saved the situation so far as England was concerned, and 
no man could say that she was a party to the illegality which 
had been committed. The situation in South Africa still 
remains grave, but Mr. Chamberlain has made it clear to- 
President Kriiger that any breach of the Convention will be fol- 
lowed by speedy retribution ; and in selecting Sir Alfred Milner 
to succeed Lord Rosmead, he has chosen the very best man that 
could have been found to undertake these arduous and anxious 
duties, With intellectual capacity of the highest order Sir 
Alfred Milner combines a power of conciliation and a personal 
fascination, which will be of the utmost value in allaying irri- 
tation, removing suspicion, restoring good relations, and so 
preparing the way for a settlement in the interests of all con- 
cerned with South Africa. Few appointments have ever been 
hailed with more widespread and universal approval. 

In the Foreign and Colonial policy of the Government there 
is nothing to justify, and little to explain, the feeling of unrest 
_ and dissatisfaction, which undoubtedly pervades a section of 
the Unionist Party. If there is any substantial ground for the 
discontent to which we have alluded, it must be found in the 
management of domestic affairs. To the achievements of the 
Government in this department we must therefore turn. 

We are indebted to the Government for one reform which 
we will place in the van, because its success is now generally 
acknowledged on both sides of the House. We allude to the 
reform in procedure, which allots Friday in every week to the 
Estimates, and thus secures a fixed and reasonable time for their 
discussion. When we remember the slipshod way in which 
millions of money were voted at the fag end of the Session, 
with scarcely enough members left to form a House, the im- 
portance of this reform will be at once apparent. We believe, 
also, that out of the more leisurely examination of accounts, for 
which the change gives the opportunity, may hereafter spring 
many useful economies. To this subject we may return at a 
later stage. 

When the Unionist Government were returned to power, 
they were confronted by two problems, with which they were 
absolutely pledged to deal before all others. One was the 
depressed condition of the agricultural industry ; the other, the 
impoverished condition of our voluntary schools. With both 
problems they have made an earnest attempt to deal; but while 
they undoubtedly have embittered their opponents, they have at 
the same time given only partial satisfaction to many of their 
friends, who have expressed their discontent in somewhat 
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carping criticism. We think that in both cases these. criticisms 
are unjust. We will go further and add that the method of 
handling both questions brings into clear light the one con- 
spicuous advantage which a strong Government possesses over 
a weak administration. There are two sides to every question, 
and, on the whole, the moderate men on both sides of the 
House are prepared to recognise them. But when parties are 
evenly balanced, and every vote is of importance, it is the 
extremist who holds the scales, and the legislation of a weak 
Government is always more one-sided than that of one which 
can afford to give due weight to counsels of moderation. Of 
this principle the treatment of agriculture and voluntary schools 
affords an apt illustration. 

Take the case of agriculture. The heavy burden of the 
rates on land was one of the crying grievances of the farmers. 
Under the incidence of the old Poor Laws the community was 
taxed to pay the labour bill of the farmer; so long, again, as 
the Corn Laws were in operation, consumers of agricultural 
produce were also mulcted, through the import duties, for the 
benefit of the producer. In these circumstances it was only 
reasonable that agricultural land should bear the largest burden 
of the rates. But these conditions are altered, and agriculturists 
have long been called upon to pay Protection taxes out of Free 
Trade prices, The necessity for a change was recognised by 
both the Conservative and Liberal leaders in 1848; it was 
carried out to some extent by the Agricultural Land Rating Act, 
which granted two millions a year from the estate duty for 
the relief of land, and relieved the farmers of exactly half 
their rates. It is asserted that this is really only a dole to 
the landlords, who will, as a consequence, raise their rents ; 
but twelve months have gone by, and no single case has been 
brought forward in which any tenant has been deprived of the 
benefit of this concession. The Act is to remain in force for 
five years. During that time a searching investigation is to be 
held into the whole system of rating, which it is to be sincerely 
hoped will bear good fruit. 

Other measures have been adopted for the relief of the 
agricultural industry. The Cattle Diseases Act, for instance, 
has conferred a great boon on farmers, and may be truly 
characterised as one of the most useful measures ever passed in 
the agricultural interest. The Light Railways Act, again, will 
bring markets to districts where hitherto it has been almost 
impossible for the small farmers to place their produce within 
reach of purchasers. Finally, in addition to these Acts, the 
President of the Board of Trade has made great progress in his 
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negotiations with the railway companies to induce them to 
reduce their rates, There can be no doubt that the operation 
of those rates has been to give a preference to foreign over 
British produce, and have aided the one-sided competition 
which has done so much to crush our agricultural industries. 
The question is not indeed so clear as it may at first appear ; 
but we think that at least in the case of perishable produce, 
where quick transit is a necessity, and where, in consequence, 
there is no natural competition between sea and land carriage, 
the British farmer has an overwhelming case. It is no part of 
the principle of Free Trade to put a premium on distant markets 
at the expense of those which are at our doors. 

A review of the legislation passed for the relief of agriculture 
will, we think, convince any fair-minded critic that the Govern- 
ment have made an earnest effort towards redeeming their 
pledge. Let us now turn to the question of the relief to be 
given to our voluntary schools. we must at the outset 


admit that the Government made a bad start. Their initial 
mistake was, the attempt to pass two such controversial 
measures as the Agricultural Rating Act and the Education 
Bill in the same Session. Their second mistake was the intro- 
duction of a Bill covering so wide a field, and involving so many 


questions which were bound to raise an embittered controversy. 

We shall always maintain that the Bill introduced last 
Session contained the elements of a thoroughly sound and 
useful measure, and that with fairer treatment by its opponents 
and with a greater inclination on the part of the Government 
to make reasonable concessions, a Bill might have emerged 
from the committee stage which would have gone a long way 
to settle the education controversy. But the Opposition soon 
showed that they were hostile to a proposal, which in many 
particulars gave umbrage to the supporters of voluntary schools, 
and was opposed by the county councils and country gentry. 
In the circumstances, Mr. Balfour showed wisdom in dropping 
the Bill. He would perhaps have shown more wisdom if he 
had dropped it sooner, when the bulky volume of amendments 
indicated the strenuous nature of the opposition which the 
Bill was to encounter. 

Taught by experience, Mr. Balfour determined this Session 
to redeem the pledge of the Government to the voluntary schools 
by the introduction of a simple measure of relief, uncomplicated 
by any controversial details. Nobody contends for one moment 
that this Bill, now happily passed through all its stages, will 
go very far towards settling the education controversy. There 
are many reforms dealing with local representative control, with 
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the legitimate grievances of the teachers, with the question of 
voluntary schools sharing in the monies derived from the rates, 
and other questions, which, sooner or later, will have to be 
grappled with. The Bill was introduced to provide for an 
immediate and pressing necessity; to save from extinction 
schools which have done and are doing a magnificent work for 
education, on which millions of money have been spent, not 
one farthing of which has come from the pockets of either tax- 
payers or ratepayers, which are still educating the majority of 
the children of the country, and which, lastly but by no means 
least, are combining definite religious teaching with a sound 
secular education. The success of the Bill, we admit, depends 
in a great measure on the spirit in which it is worked by 
-Churchmen and other religious bodies who are desirous to 
educate their children in the faith of their fathers. If those 
who have hitherto liberally subscribed to our voluntary schools, 
take advantage of the increased grant to reduce their subscrip- 
tions, the Bill will fail, and the cause of the voluntary schools 
is lost. But far our part, we hope and believe that the 
encouragement given by the grant in aid will stimulate Church- 
men and others to increased zeal, in order that they may bring 
up their schools to the highest state of efficiency, and so justify 
the action of the Government. So also with regard to the 
federation of schools. If this question is approached in a 
broad-minded and liberal spirit, it will prove an inestimable 
boon to the cause of education. But if the federations are 
worked in a spirit of intolerance and bigotry, they will prove a 
curse instead of a blessing. The Government, in giving the 
grant, have done a simple act of justice. It rests with the 
supporters of voluntary schools whether the Bill shall prove a 
failure or a success. 

In the debates on the Bill and elsewhere, the attempt has been 
made to raise capital out of the fact that Sir John Gorst has 
taken but a small part in the discussion of the measure. He 
said enough to show that he would do his utmost loyally to 
carry out its provisions. For the rest, after the experience of 
last year, it was thought best that the Bill should be in charge 
of the Leader of the House, and that he should be responsible 
for its passing into law. The provisions of the Bill were so 
simple that it was not thought necessary that any other Minister 
should take any very active part in piloting it through its 
various stages ; and events have proved that it could not have 
been placed in more competent hands. 

Since the passing of this Bill, the Government have made 
good their pledge to bring in a Bill for relieving a 
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Board Schools, and it was read a first time on Monday, 
April 5th. As Sir John Gorst explained, the object of the 
measure is to relieve those School Board districts which are 
unable out of the rates to provide for the education of the 
children as easily as more favoured districts. The relief will 
be given under a sliding scale, which will adjust the aid to the 
need, and secure that increased help shall be given in pro- 
portion to the real necessity of each school. The total sum 
to be distributed by means of this sliding scale is estimated 
at 153,885/. The Bill was received with a chorus of dissent 
from the Opposition, but, at first sight, it seems to be a fair 
and reasonable subsidy, and it will undoubtedly give help in 
those cases where aid is most needed. 

In addition to these two principal Bills, some useful, if less 
controversial, legislation has been accomplished, especially in 
the interests of labour and trade. The Trade Conciliation Bill 
enables the Board of Trade to take an active part in adjusting 
those disastrous disputes between Capital and Labour which 
yearly cause so much loss and suffering. It has already borne 
good fruit, especially in the threatened dispute between the 
Directors of the London and North-Western Railway and their 
men ; and we have every reason to hope that both employers 
and employed will avail themselves of the friendly offices of the 
Board of Trade, and thus avert prolonged disputes, so ruinous 
to the interests of both parties concerned. The Coal Mines 
Regulation Bill was an addition to that beneficial legislation 
designed to protect the miners from avoidable risks in their 
dangerous calling. The Truck Act, though since shamefully 
misrepresented for Party purposes at by-elections, obtained the 
outspoken approval of such staunch Radicals as Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Charles Dilke, who both recognised that it afforded 
additional protection to working men. The Locomotives on 
Parish Highways Bill may also be mentioned as a measure 
which has removed a long-standing grievance, and has opened 
out a way for what may prove a very important industry. 

Such are the chief features in the domestic legislation of the 
Government. Neither in quality nor in quantity does it afford 
much genuine cause for discontent. It is a fair record of solid 
and useful work, and the period into which it has been com- 
pressed—a session and a quarter—is not excessive. Doubtless 
there are certain gentlemen who, believing themselves to be 
heaven-born legislators, think that they could have managed 
things much better, just as there are cricketers in the pavilion 
who never make a bad stroke, or spectators at the butts who 
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never miss a shot. We need not, however, take them at their 
own valuation. ‘ 

It is in their treatment of Ireland that we find the only legiti- 
mate ground of dissatisfaction with the Government. A matter 
which at one time threatened to cause a revolution in the Party 
has indeed been satisfactorily cleared up—we allude to the release 
of the Irish dynamitards. Even now it is difficult to persuade 
some people that this act of official routine was not a special 
act of clemency designed to curry favour with the Irish irre- 
concilables; but anybody who reads for himself the clear and 
manly statement of the Home Secretary, must admit that he was 
dalle carrying out the rules which have invariably guided the 
practice of the Home Office. It was not until the evidence of 
the prison doctors had been corroborated by the expert evidence 
called in by the Home Secretary, that he decided to liberate 
the prisoners. The system, and not Sir M. W. Ridley, was to 
blame. But we venture to think that the rules which governed 
his action require alteration, and that the subject might be 
legitimately and profitably discussed on the Home Office vote. 
It should, in our opinion, be definitely understood that a life 
sentence passed on a man convicted of so odious a crime as 
attempting to destroy life by dynamite, should mean nothing 
less than a sentence for life ; and that, whatever his object, and 
whether threatened with insanity or with death, he should be 
beyond the pale of mercy asa creature utterly unfit to be allowed 
at large amongst his fellow-men. If it were clearly understood, 
once for al], that such would be the fate of all convicted of this 
despicable crime, few men would be found to run the risk of a 
punishment worse than death. 

Passing from the incident of the dynamitards to Ireland 
generally, we do not find an altogether satisfactory state of 
affairs. It is true that the country is comparatively peaceful ; 
but while Mr. Gerald Balfour has not succeeded in conciliating 
the Home Rulers, he has given grave offence to those Irishmen 
who have loyally stood by England in times of trouble and 
stress. ‘The complaint seems general that Mr. Balfour turns a 
deaf ear to all the appeals of the landowning classes, and that 
he shows scanty consideration for their legitimate claims. We 
cannot lay claim to any personal knowledge of Mr. Balfour's 
Irish administration ; but the unanimity with which it is con- 
demned by all classes of landowners is positively startling. 
Though it is admitted that he works hard, and conscien- 
tiously, it is alleged that he has taken up a position of uncom- 
promising antagonism to the landed gentry, and that he is 
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deficient in that courtesy by which his brother conciliated even 
his opponents. 

It cannot be denied that the case of the landowners is hard. 
They are the milch-cow of both parties; drained dry by Home 
Rulers, only to be squeezed yet drier by the Unionists. 
The Act of 1881 lowered their rents by from 15 to 40 per cent. 
Now, after an interval of only fifteen years, these rents 
are being further reduced by from 25 to 50 per cent.; and the 
power for making these reductions is vested in men who are, 
for the most part, both politically and socially opposed to them 
asaclass, It must be remembered that a considerable propor- 
tion of the Irish landowners are comparatively poor men, whose 
incomes vary from 500/. to 10002. a year, so that these heavy 
reductions mean ruin not only to them, but to those dependent 
on them. The result may be seen in the number of women of 
good family who are in a state of absolute destitution. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, while these enormous reduc- 
tions are being made in the rents, the prices paid to the tenant 
by a purchaser of his tenant right are steadily increasing, 
Surely it is an absurd anomaly that a man should pay fifteen, 
twenty, or even more years’ purchase for a tenant right, and 
then, having given this practical proof of his appreciation of 
the value of the tenancy, that he should be able to go into 
court and claim a reduction on this rent of 20 or 30 per cent. 
Yet this has happened over and over again. In these circum- 
stances it seems to us no unreasonable request on the part of 
the Irish landlords that a committee of impartial men should 
be appointed to enquire into the working of the Land Act of 
1881. The English people as a whole have, we believe, no 
idea of the grave injustice under which the owners of land in 
Ireland are suffering. 

If any fear was:momentarily entertained that the Govern- 
ment, from sympathy with the landowning classes, would 
surrender the principles which underlie the financial relations 
of Great Britain and Ireland, that apprehension was dispelled 
by the masterly speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Yet it is, in the circumstances, unfortunate that the only piece 
of Irish legislation {which the present Government has yet 
accomplished, has rather aggravated than diminished the 
difficulties of the landlords. We refer to the Land Act of last 
session. Here the same mistake was made which wrecked the 
Education Bill. It was too long and too complicated. It was 
introduced in a speech of great ability, lasting over three hours, 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour; but instead of dealing, as was 
expected, mainly with the renewal and extension of the existing 
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statutory provisions with reference to land purchase, it was 
found to contain proposals of a far-reaching and most con- 
troversial character. These proposals the representatives of 
the tenants were only willing to accept as an instalment, while 
the landlords viewed them with distrust and apprehension. In 
the Lords the Government were defeated over and over again 
on amendments introduced by Lord Londonderry and other 
Irish landlords; but in the end patriotism prevailed over self- 
interest, and they were content to submit to yet another in- 
justice. Throughout the whole Irish controversy, it seems to us 
that the attitude of the landowners, as a class, has been beyond 
all praise, and deserves wider recognition from the Party than it 
has yet received. If the tenants and their representatives had 
shown a tithe of their moderation, the eternal Irish question 
would, long ago, have been happily and equitably settled. 

Except on the side of Ireland, there is nothing, as we think, 
in the foreign, colonial, or domestic policy of the Government 
to justify the feeling of dissatisfaction which at one time 
pervaded the Unionist ranks. Neither in the conduct of indi- 
vidual leaders do we find any reasonable ground for discontent. 
No member of the Party would, we presume, deny that, in cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, Lord Salisbury has increased 
his fame as one of the ablest Foreign Ministers of the century ; or 
that the Duke of Devonshire still commands, to an unexampled 
degree, the confidence both of his friends and his opponents. 
Among the leaders of the Government in the House of Commons 
there has been no loss of credit, and in two conspicuous 
instances there has been a distinct gain. Mr. Chamberlain, 
always the most incisive and effective of debaters, has deservedly 
risen in the popular estimation by his handling of the Trans 
vaal question and his admirable administration of the Colonial 
Office. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, has also enhanced his public reputation, and, by his 
remarkable power of lucid explicit statement, as well as by his 
courageous use of clear unmistakable language, has established 
his position as one of the most reliable men in the House. 
Among the younger men, Mr. Curzon, in spite of the un- 
necessary imperiousness of his manner, has filled with great 
ability a difficult and responsible post; while Mr. Brodrick, 
always painstaking and industrious, surprised his friends by 
the excellence of his speech on the changes to be introduced in 
the regiments of the Guards. 

So far then there is nothing to explain—-still less to justify— 
any feeling of dissatisfaction among the Unionists. There can, 
however, be no doubt that Mr, Arthur Balfour’s Leadership of 
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the House has been severely criticised. If it be true, as we 
have heard it asserted, that he rarely reads the newspapers, we 
shall discuss the question with a frankness born of the convic- 
tion that he is not likely to read these lines. 

As the Leader of one of the strongest parties that was ever 
returned to the House of Commons, much was expected of 
Mr. Balfour. If he has not fulfilled all expectations, it is the 
machinery at his disposal which is chiefly to blame. He has 
doubtless made mistakes; but what man in his position could 
fail to make them? It seems to us that Mr. Balfour's faults 
as a Leader of the House are exactly those which we should 
expect from the brilliancy of his gifts. If you put a racehorse 
into the shafts, you cannot in fairness expect from him that he 
will either always pull steadily or never kick over the traces. 
Mr. Balfour’s exertions have the appearance of being fitful ; it 
is supposed that his heart is not pe in the drudgery of his 


work; his speeches occasionally show a want of care and 
preparation; he has sometimes been indiscreet in his utter- 
ances, and, when he rises to speak, there is generally some 
uncertainty whether some unguarded expression may not lay 
him open to attack. These shortcomings have been greedily 
fastened upon and exaggerated. Of greater importance, in our 
judgment, is his inclination to push his imperturbability to the 


verge of callousness to outside opinion. Yet when all this has 
been said, it amounts to comparatively little, if weighed in the 
balance against what can be said in his favour. On his debating 
power we need not enlarge; it is denied by no one, and the 
speech which he made in defence of the Foreign Policy of the 
yi in the Cretan debate was a masterpiece. But, 
apart from his oratorical gifts, we may truly say that no more 
attractive or interesting personality ever entered Parliament, 
As in Ireland he was the most popular man who ever adminis- 
tered unpopular laws,—as he won the hearts of the Irish 
peasantry by his pluck, his generosity, and the kindliness of 
his nature,—so in the House no politician can count so many 
friends both among the supporters of the Government and all 
sections of the Opposition. In his hands every one feels that 
the honour of his Party is inviolable: No man could, at a 
crisis, more implicitly rely on being loyally supported by his 
followers, and not the least by those who, in times of com- 
parative peace, are most unreserved in their criticism. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of his work in connection 
with the Voluntary Schools Bill which has just become law. 
Assuming personal responsibility for the redemption of the 
pledge into which he had entered concerning this measure, he 
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directed the full energies of the Education Office into the 
investigation of the condition and financial necessities of the 
Voluntary Schools. In daily communication with the heads of 
the Department and the Parliamentary draughtsman, he had by 
the New Year reduced the measure to the final shape in which 
it passed the House of Commons without amendment. It is no 
secret that the Bill was practically his handiwork ; carefully 
contrived, in matter, form and length, to afford the smallest 
possible scope for obstructive tactics. During the twelve days 
occupied by its passage through Committee, he steadily carried 
his points against the Opposition, using the Closure not to 
check fair discussion, but to restrain factious loquacity. At 
this stage of the proceedings there were, it may be mentioned, 
71 divisions ; the Closure was given 23 times, and the average 
vote for the Government was 248 as against 94 for the 
Opposition. Whatever dissatisfaction may have been felt at 
some earlier episodes in his career, we believe that it has been 
removed by his dexterous management of this important 
measure, and that, if the Unionist members were polled to- 
morrow,.it would be an infinitesimal minority who would vote 
for a change in the Leadership. 

One question of grave importance has arisen, which will 
deriand the prompt and earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment; namely, the lamentable condition to which our Indian 
Army is reduced by the prevalence of a certain class of 
diseases. The Despatch of the Government of India No. 184, 
of November 4, 1896, reveals a state of things that nobody can 
read without a thrill of horror. It shows that 522-3 per 1000— 
that is, more than half the total strength of our troops in India 
—are suffering from some form or other of a most horrible 
disease, which is increasing in virulence with appalling 
rapidity. It further points out that every year some 13,000 
British soldiers leave India for home, where they become 
absorbed in the civil population, Of these no less than 
63 per cent., according to the latest statistics, have suffered 
from some form of this disease. As the poison is unhappily 
transmissible to generations yet unborn, the effect on the health 
of the civil population of this country, and the danger to 
innocent women and children, are terrible indeed to contem- 
plate. The Committee appointed to report on the nature of 
this disease at Netley Military Hospital draw a lurid picture 
of the condition of the unhappy men, most of them under 
twenty-five years of age, who have become its victims. We 
will not shock our readers by entering into the harrowing 
details revealed by that report; but in the face of such a 
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state of things, we contend that no humane or Christian 
man can assert that it is not the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to seek some effective remedy. 

We are glad to recognise in the despatch of the Secretary of 
State for India, that Her Majesty’s Government are alive to the 
gravity of the crisis. In the adoption of efficient remedies, 
they will have, we believe, the support of the vast majority of 
Christian-minded men and women who have paid dispassionate 
attention to a painful subject. Yet that support is reluctant, 
silent, and negative. But for the attitude which soldiers assume 
towards the moral aspect of the question, it might be free, 
positive, and outspoken. It is this attitude which gives such 
strength to the cause of those who oppose legislation and con- 
fines its supporters to acquiescence in a deplorable necessity. 
So long as a low moral standard on the subject prevails among 
military men, so long the hands of those who wish to help 
them are bound and their tongues tied. If once officers would 
make a determined effort to create a purer tone, among them- 
selves first and among their men afterwards, the strength of the 
opposition would be gone. There are few who would refuse t 
aid those who tried to aid themselves, : 

One word in conclusion as regards the future. The country 
is suffering from a plethora of legislation ; it has more than it 
can digest already ; its constitution would be fortified by a 
period of repose. There are, indeed, certain social reforms 
which might be introduced with advantage, and would create 
little controversy. But with this exception we venture to hope 
that the Government will give us one or two quiet Sessions. 
At least one Session might very profitably be spent in setting 
our house in order. A close investigation into all our great 
spending departments might result in many useful economies. 
With pleasant recollections ‘of retrenchments effected when 
Mr. Jackson acted as Secretary to the Treasury, we should like 
to see a further move in this direction, and such an office as the 
War Office—we merely use it as an instance—thoroughly 
overhauled. The Statute Book is already burdened with many 
measures which have been _ so hurriedly as to be mere 
dead letters. The present Government can afford to resist the 
temptations from which such ill-considered legislation generally 
proceeds. It has no need to conciliate the man of fads; it is 
not forced to attract the crowd by the dazzling display of pinch- 
beck jewellery. What we expect from it, and what will best 
maintain its strength and popularity, is solid useful work, 
carefully and thoroughly done, for the general benefit of the 
community. 
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the 17th cent., 58—Bishop Sander- 
son’s advice, 59—Acts of Cuarles IL, 
60—the 18th cent., 61—Act of 1781, 
tb.—the Leeds case, #b.—Sunday 
Society’s Draft Bill, 62—report of the 
Lords’ Committee, 63-65—testimo- 
nies at the Paris Conference, 65. 


Louisburg, capture of, in 1745, 555. 
Lubbock, Sir J., on modern languages, 


256—neglect of science, ib. 
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Lubbock, Rev. R., his ‘Observations 
on the Fauna of Norfolk,” 118—on 
the fisherman of the Broads, 141. 

Lucian, the Epicurean, his account of 
the false prophet Alexander, 78-80. 

Lucretius, his reverence for Epicurus, 
71i—his _ 

Lyttelton, Lord, his ‘Song of Hagley 
Cricket,’ 442. 


M. 


Maistre, Joseph de, 453—his treatise 
‘Du Pape,’ 454. 

Manet, E., inaugurates the school of 
Impressionists, 374—style of his 

ictutes, 375—brilliant tones, ib. 

‘Marksman, A.,’ his ‘Modern Rifle 
Shooting,’ 195. 

Maximilian I,, Emperor, his character 
and popularity, 503— creates the 
German Infantry, 505. 

Mayne, Capt. ©. B., ‘Infantry Fire 
Tactics,’ 196. 

McClellan, G. B., his character, 2833— 
faults as a general, ib.—deposed from 
his command, 235—reinstated, ib. 

McEwan, William, on the new Liber- 
alism, 282. 

Meissonier, Ernest, 387—his battle- 
pieces, 388—accuracy of detail, i. 
Melbourne, Lord, his influence over 

Queen Victoria, 301. 

Mendelssohn compared with Professor 
Jowett, 331. 

Millet, Jean-Frangois, his pictures of 
peasant lite, 370. 

Mivart, St. George, ‘ Genesis of Species,’ 
492. 


Monet, Claude, his early works, 378— 
*Les Meules,’ 379—series of ‘Les 
l’eupliers’ and Rouen Cathedral, ib. 

Monism, form of, 495. 

Moreau, Gustave, his resemblance to 
Burne-Jones, 384—range of, inspira- 
tion, 385—Professor in the le des 
Beaux-Arts, ib. 

Morgan, ©. Lloyd, his works on the 
psychical faculties of animals, 478— 
his views on the process of evolution, 
490— selective synthesis,’ 491—evo- 
lution of mind, 492—character of 
his Monism, 494—system, 495—on 
* Habit and Instinct,’ 499. 

Morrison, Mr., on the increase of crime, 
411—imprisonment, 423, 

Morse, J. T., ‘ Abraham Lincoln,’ 214 

Moyle, Mr., his practical joke on Dry- 
den, 95-97. 

Murray, John, ‘The Autobiographies 
of Edward Gibbon,’ 1—* Handbook 
to the Eastern Counties,’ 118. 
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Muther, Dr. Richard, his ‘ History of 
Modern Painting,’ 361. 


N. 


Nall, J. G., his ‘Guide to Yarmouth,’ 
118, 145, 146. 

Nash, John, on opening places of 
amusement on Sunday, 63. 

National Rifle Association, 197. 

Newman, Cardinal, on religious Li- 
beralism, 472. 

Norfolk, 117—books of reference, ib.— 
variety of scenery, 118—the painter 
Crome, 119—school of artists, ib.— 
barons, 120—knights, 121—deaths 
from the plague, 122—rebellions, 7b. 
—Roman Catholics, 123—response 
to the national defence in 1588, 124 
—history in the 17th cent., — 
bribery at elections, 125—commer- 
cial importance, 126—monasteries, 
ib,—churches, 127—woodwork, 128 
—traces of mural paintings, b.—num- 
ber of hulf-ruined churches, 129— 
remains of Castle Rising, 130—Ox- 
burgh, ib.—ancient mansions, 131— 
Blickling Hall, ib.—Raynbam Hall, 
132—Houghton, ib.—the Cokes of 
Holkham, 133-135 — farms, 1385— 
cattle, ib.—King’s Lynn, 136—Yar- 
mouth, 137-140—the ‘ Roads,’ 189 
—varieties of birds, 140—old race of 
Broad men, 141—Broads, 142—men 
of letters, 143—naval heroes, 144— 
statesmen, ib.—game of ‘camping,’ 
145—dialect, 145-147—character of 
the peasant, 147. 


0. 


Oinoanda, discovery of the ruins, 68. 
Oliphant, Laurence, his interest in 
foreign questions, 167. 


P. 


Palmerston, Lord, his foreign policy, 
157, 159. See Cosmopolitans. 

Paoli, the Corsican patriot, 104, 

Parkman, Francis, The Historical 
Writings of, 530—character, ib.— 
‘The Oregon Trail,’ 531—injuries to 
his health, 532—independence and 
originality, 5833—likeness to Mr. 
Hodgkin's style, 584—‘The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac,’ and ‘ The Pio- 
neers of France in the New World,’ 
ib.—* The Jesuits in Canada,’ 535— 
‘La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West,’ ib.—‘ The Old ime’ 
and ‘Count Frontenac,’ ib.—‘* Mont- 
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calm and Wolfe,’ 536—‘ Half a Cen- 
tury of Conflict,’ ib.—treatment of the 
Acadian question, 537—admiration 
for the early Canadian missionaries, 
538—their policy, 539—atrocities of 
the Indian allies, 540—attitude of 
the French, 541—dependence of the 
colonies on the Indian alliance, 542 
—civil system of Canada, 543— 
elements of discord, ib—priestly 
influence, 544—system of paternal 
government, 545—result in all de- 
partments of industry, 546—want 
of corporate life, 547—heroism of 
two gentlewomen, 548—scheme of 
conquest, 549—retention of Canada 
b trance, 550--disunion of the 
English Colonies, 551—military 

licy of New England, 552—destruc- 


tion of Schenectady, 553—exploit of | 


Hannah Dunstan, ib. — Phipps’s 
failure, 554—capture of Louisburg, 
555, 556—sketches of Forbes, John- 
son, and Lord Howe, 557. 

Parry, Joshua and Caleb, their re- 
miniscences, 94— Lord Bathurst’s 
anecdotes about 8. Godolphin, 95 
—Mr. Moyle’s practical joke, 95-97 
—Dryden, 97—Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ib.—Rowe, 98—Addison, ib. 
—Steele, 99-— Pope, 99-101 —Dr. 
Young, 101—Duke of Wharton, 102 
—death, 104—description of Paoli, 
104-106—General Wolfe, 106—Lord 
Rodney, 107—Lord Howe, 108-113— 
siege of Gibraltar, 110—the ‘glorious 
First of June,’ 1794, 111—Mr. Burke, 
118—the brothers Hunter, ib. — 
Garrick, 114—Omai, ib.—Mico, 115. 

Peek, Hedley, ‘The Poetry of Sport,’ 
434—=style of his work, 435, 437— 
omissions, 438, 441, 442. 

Political Situation, The, 559—sources 
of dissatisfaction, ib.—efficiency of 
the Army and Navy, 560—Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy with America 
and Egypt, 561—the Eastern ques- 
tion, 561-563—Crete, 564-566 —con- 
duct of the Opposition leaders, 567 
—Mr. Chamberlain’s treatment of 
the Colonies, 568—the Jameson raid, 
ib, —reform in procedure, 569 — 
measures for the relief of agriculture, 
570—the Voluntary Schools Bill, 571 
—Bill for relieving necessitous 
Board Schools, 572—various mea- 
sures, 573—release of dynamitards, 
574—Irish administration, ib.—in- 
justice to the landowners, 575—tlie 


Land Act, ib.—reputation of the | 


leaders, 576—of Mr. Balfour, 577— 


|  ¢ondition of the Indian army, 578— 
adoption of efficient remedies, 579. 
Pope, Mr., his hatred of Lady M. 

Wortley Montagu, 99—his size, 100. 

Prothero, R. E., ‘ The Correspondence 
of Edward Gibbon,’ 1. 

Psalms, The, in History, 305—power 
and language, 306—influence on 
mankind, 306, 314—translations into 
verse, 307, 310—influence on litera- 
ture, 308, 310—Shakespeare, 308- 
310—the ‘Confessions’ of St, Au- 
gustine, 311-314—in times of per- 
secution, 314—early Christian, 315— 
medieval monasticism, 316-318— 
Huguenots, 318-320—O. Cromwell, 
820-327—Covenanters, 327—perse- 
cution of the Protestants, 328—war 
of the Cevennes, 329. 


R. 


Reed, Sir Charles, on erection of 
Board Schools, 420. 

Reformatory Schools, 425—first Act of 
1854, 426—return, 427—cost, 429. 
Reminiscences, Eighteenth Century 

94. See Parry. 

Rhodes, J. F., his ‘History of the 
United States,’ 214. 

Rifle Shooting, Modern, 195—books on, 
195, 196—the Volunteer movement, 
197—formation of the National Rifle 
Association, ib.—furtherance of long- 
range shooting, 198—the club, 199 
—first Elcho Shield match, ib.— 
adoption of the back position, 200— 
result of the Congress of 1864, ib.— 
military against ‘fancy,’ 201—aim of 
the Association, 202—success of the 
Americans, 204—muzzle-loader, 205 
—disadvantages of the breech-loader, 
ib.—abolition of cleaning between 
shots, 206—introduction of the Lee- 
Metford, ib.—reduction of bore, 207 
—defects of the cartridge, ib.—en- 
couragement to Volunteers, 208— 
winner of the Queen’s Prize, 209— 
annual holiday, ib.—enforcement of 
discipline, 210—lack of spectacular 
interest, 211—initial expense, 212. 

Rigby, John, extract from his paper on 
rifle-shooting, 202. 

Rodney, Lord, his intimacy with Caleb 
Parry, 107. 








pes, J. ©., his ‘History of the 
American Civil War,’ 214. 

Rosebery, Lord, his resignation, 273— 
political influence in Scotland, 274 
—attitude to the Eastern Question, 
276—on Scotch Disestablishment, 
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278—on reform in the House of 
Lords, 291. 

Rousseau, T., his landscape pictures, 
867—persecution, 7b. 

Russell, Lord A., his intellectual 
qualities, 151. 

Rye, Walter, ‘ History of Norfolk,’ 118. 


8. 


Sabbath, observance of the, 37. 

Saintsbury, G., his preface to the 
‘Poems of John Donne,’ 176. 

Salisbury, Marquis of, treatment of | 
foreign policy, 167—his wise diplo- 
macy with America and Egypt, 561 
—skilful handling of the Eastern 
question, 561-563—management of | 
the Powers, 563—policy in Crete, | 
564-566. 

Sanderson, Bishop, extracts from his | 
* Case of the Sabbath,’ 59. | 

Saxe-Coburg, Duchess of, her influence | 
on Queen Victoria, 298. 

Scotland, The Political Transformation 
of, 269—result of the General Elec- 
tions since 1832, ib.—Unionist in- 
crease, 270—value of Conservative 
organization, 271—formation of the 
National Union of Conservative . 
Associations, ib.—independence of 
the Liberal Unionists, 272—resigna- 
tion of Lord Rosebery, 273—his 
political influence, 274—effect on 
the position of Liberalism, 275—the | 
Eastern question, 276—Disestablish- 
ment, 277-280—views on the return 
of Lord Rosebery, 281—Mr. McEwan 
on the new Liberalism, 282—Mr. 
Haldane, 284—Mr. Wallace, 285— 

ition of the Independent Labour 

Par , 286—number of successes, 287 
—the three sections, 288—‘ historic | 
Liberalism,’ 289—result of a General 
Election in 1897, 290—Lord Rose- 
bery on the House of Lords, 291. 

Seurat, Georges, his method of laying 
on colour, 379. 

Shakespeare, his familiarity with the 
Psalms, - 

Sheffield, Lord, on Edward Gibbon, 2. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, ‘The New Reign. 
The Duties of Queen Victoria,’ 295. 

Spartacus, the Thracian gladiator, his 
noble ambition, 93. 

Sport, The Poetry of, 433—Badminton 
series, ib. — Mr. Lung’s excursus, 
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434—style of Mr. Peek’s work, 435, 
437—extracts from Drayton, 435— 
change in the style, 436—inferior 
hunting songs, 438—exclusion of 
os bal. 438—441— Exmoor 
Stag hunt, 441—selections on fishing, 
442—cricket, ib. — protests, 444— 
attacks on the Turf, 445. 

Sterne, Laurence, his sustained im- 
pressionism, 181—-style of his writing, 
181-183—extracts from his books, 
183-186, 188. 

Sully, Prof. on morality in animals 
489. 


7. 
Technical Institutes, result of, 258. 
U. 


| United States, comparison between the 


North and South, 224—advantages 
of the latter, 225. 


| Universities, deterioration of the Col- 


legiate system, 260, 266. 

Urquhart, David, the first creator of 
* Russophobia,’ 153—influence, ib.— 
appearance, 154—his writings, 155 
—Member for Stafford, ib.—his plan 
of delivering addresses, 1545 — in- 
scription on his tomb, ib. 

Usener, H., his ‘ Epicurea,’ 72. 


mf 


Victoria, Queen, 295—character, 296— 
ideal of rule, 297—birth, ib.—early 
influences, 298—tastes and interests, 
299—love of reading, 300—favourite 
authors, ¢b. — accession, 301 — in- 
fluence of Lord Melbourne, ib.—the 
Prince Consort, 302—intervention in 

litics, 303—compared with Queen 
lizabeth, 304. 
Voluntary Schools Bill, 571. 


Ww. 
Wallace, Mr., on the new Liberalism, 


285. 

Wallace, Prof., his handbook on ‘ Epi- 
cureanism,’ 76 note. 

Watson, Mr., on the Badminton series, 
433. 

Wolfe, General, anecdote of, 106. 


x 
Yarmouth, 137—herring fishery, 138— 
the ‘ Roads,’ 139—number of wrecks, 
bo iy 
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